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APPROBATION. 

The  Catholic  Cabinet  is  published  with  my  approbation,  and  appears 
to  me  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Religion  in  this 
Diocese. 

f PETER  RICHARD,  Bishop  of  St.  Louis. 
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PRESENT  STATE  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  CATHOLICISM  THROUGHOUT  THE 

WORLD. 


We  have  selected  this  subject  for  our  introductory  article,  because,  inde- 
pendently of  other  grounds  on  which  it  deserves  attention,  it  appears  peculiar- 
ly appropriate  in  the  commencing  number  of  a periodical  such  as  the  “Cath- 
olic Cabinet”  is  designed  to  be.  Catholicism  is  often  understood  to  indicate 
nothing  more  than  a sectional  denomination  of  Christians,  without  due  regard 
being  had  to  its  original  signification,  “universal,”  which  is  that  precisely  in 
which  it  is  uniformly  applied  by  Catholics  to  the  Church.  The  Church  is 
called  Catholic,  not  in  consequence  of  her  professing  any  principles  of  a univer- 
sal application,  such  as,  in  eulogistic  newspaper  phraseology,  are  sometimes 
styled  “truly  Catholic  sentiments”— although  all  her  principles  are  of  this 
character — but  because  she  is  universally  diffused,  not  being  limited  to  one  or 
more  nations,  or  to  one  or  more  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe,  but  is  a 
society  of  men  spread  over  the  whole  earth,  and  yet  incorporated  into  one 
body  by  unity  of  religious  principle  and  the  recognition  of  a common  centre  of 
authority.  To  know,  then,  whai  Catholicity  is  at  any  given  period,  we  must 
be  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  its  limits  at  such  period ; and  nothing  will 
give  us  a more  correct  idea  of  thi3  property  of  the  Church,  than  to  pass  in 
review  the  various  nations  in  which  her  children  are  to  be  found. 

We  have  another  inducement  for  beginning  our  labors  with  the  sketch 
on  which  wc  are  about  to  enter.  Many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  as  well, 
if  not  better  acquainted  with  the  present  state  and  prospects  of  Catholicism 
than  we  can  pretend  to  be ; and  for  such  persons  our  present  inquiry  might 
be  spared : but  there  are  many  who  may  patronize  the  Cabinet,  and  who, 
probably,  have  very  imperfect,  if  not  erroneous  ideas  on  the  actual  extent  to 
which  the  Catholic  religion  is  professed.  To  this  class  of  persons,  in  a special 
manner,  we  wish  to  be  understood  as  addressing  ourselves  on  the  present 
occasion. 

An  additional  motive  is  suggested  by  the  secondary  object  contemplated  in 
the  issuing  of  this  periodical,  which  is  not  only  to  be  devoted  to  the  exposi? 
tion,  vindication,  and  illustration  of  Catholic  principles,  but  is  also  intended  to 
be  a chronicle  of  religious  intelligence.  Were  we  to  leave  this  part  of  our 
undertaking  without  a suitable  introduction,  the  items  of  religious  intelligence 
which  we  shall  have  to  r<fcord  would  lose  much  of  their  interest,  and,  in  some 
instances,  be  all  but  unintelligible  to  ordinary  readers.  Tliis  inconvenience,  we 
hope,  we  shall  be  found  to  have  remedied,  in  the  present  article,  in  which  we 
invite  the  reader  to  accompany  us  through  the  different  countries  where  Ca- 
tholicism prevails  or  is  known ; and  where,  by  directing  his  attention  to  its  ac- 
vol.  1.  1 
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tual  state,  and  giving  a very  hurried  glance  at  some  of  the  most  important  of  the 
causes  which  have  operated  to  produce  it,  we  hope  to  give  our  monthly  collec- 
tion of  religious  intelligence  a character  of  interest  and  utility  it  otherwise  might 
not  possess. 

We  shall  begin  our  sketch  of  the  Catholic  world  with  Italy,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  at  present  the  most  purely  catholic?  portion  of  Europe,  but 
especially  as  containing  within  its  limits  that  “greatest,  most  ancient  and  uni- 
versally known  church” — we  use  the  language  of  St.  Ireneeus,  a writer  of  the 
second  century, — with  which,  “on  account  of  its  more  powerful  principality 
every  church,  that  is,  all  the  faithful,  must  agree.”  Throughout  all  Italy,  in  its 
various  political  divisions,  our  religion  is  the  only  one  publicly  professed ; so 
that  the  entire  population  of  the  country,  20,000,000,  may  be  stated  as  the  num- 
ber of  Catholics.  No  portion  of  Europe  is  more  visited  by  travellers  of  all 
countries  than  Italy,  as  no  other  land  is  so  gloriously  associated  with  the  past, 
or  contains  so  many  relics  of  antiquity,  or  exhibits  such  a profusion  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  art.  We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  few,  if  any  people,  have 
been  more  severely,  and,  in  most  instances  more  unjustly  dealt  with  than  the 
Italians  by  such  visitors.  Religious  prejudice  has  conspired,  with  other 
causes,  scarcely  less  excusable,  to  influence  the  judgments  of  that  crowd  of 
tourists  who,  too  often,  without  taste,  refinement,  or  moral  principle  themselves, 
have  been  unable  to  appreciate  the  character  and  institutions  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple ; and  who  have  very  frequently  made  no  other  return  for  the  kindness  and  at- 
tention they  received  in  Italy,  than  indiscriminate  and  contemptuous  abuse  of 
its  inhabitants.  One  of  the  objects  which  we  propose  to  ourselves  in  the 
“Catholic  Cabinet”  is  the  vindication  of  our  foreign  brethren  in  the  faith, 
by  presenting  occasional  sketches  of  their  manners,  derived  from  authentic 
sources ; as  we  believe  that  the  evil  to  which  we  refer  is  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  causes  of  prejudice  against  our  religion. 

The  state  of  the  Church  in  Spain  is  truly  afflicting ; its  future  destiny  is  yet 
uncertain;  although  every  thing  bids  us  hope  that  the  fiery  ordeal  through 
which  religion  is  passing  in  that  once  Catholic  land,  is  intended  by  Provi- 
dence rather  to  correct  than  condignly  chastise.  It  is  painful  in  the  extreme 
to  contrast  the  present  state  of  the  Spanish  church  with  what  she  was,  even  at 
a comparatively  recent  period.  Truly  hath  “the  enemy  put  his  hand  to  all  her 
desirable  tilings, — all  her  gates  are  broken  down ; her  priests  sigh,  her  virgins 
are  in  afliction,  and  she  is  oppressed  with  bitterness ; — the  stones  of  the  sanc- 
tuary are  scattered  in  the  top  of  every  street.”  All  these  expressions  in  the 
prophet  Jeremias’  description  of  the  desolation  of  the  Holy  City,  find  their  ap- 
plication in  the  actual  condition  of  the  Church  in  Spain.  The  enemy  has  in- 
deed, laid  his  hands  on  “all  her  desirable  things.”  We  do  not  speak  so  much 
of  the  treasures  of  Christian  art,  or  the  offerings  of  pious  wealth,  with  which 
the  churches  of  Spain  once  abounded,  and  which  have  been  sacrilegiously 
plundered.  Their  loss,  indeed,  cannot  be  regarded  with  indifference,  but  the 
enlightened  Christian  has  to  weep  over  the  sacrilegeous  profanation  of  other  and 
still  holier  memorials  of  past  ages.  Those  sacred  remains  of  the  martyrs,  con- 
fessors and  virgins  of  the  Spanish  church,  which  had  been  preserved  with  so 
mpeh  care  for  so  many  ages,  and  which  have  been  desecrated  and  destroyed  by 
the  hand  of  violence,  either  through  an  irreligious  hatred  of  the  departed  just, 
or  through  base  cupidity  of  the  rieh  reliquaries  in  \^hich  their  relics  were  en- 
shrined. Her  institutions  of  learning  and  piety,  from  which  the  patient  stu- 
dent and  the  devout  recluse  have  been  forcibly  expelled,  or,  if  permitted  to  re- 
main, suffered  to  pine  away  in  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life ; their 
property,  to  which  they  had  as  strict  a right  as  can  be  had  to  property, — hav- 
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ing  been  sequestrated  to  replenish  the  treasury  of  a bankrupt  government,  or 
rather  to  fill  the  pockets  of  its  unprincipled  managers.  Some  of  her  beautiful 
an^knt  churches  levelled  to  the  ground ; others  converted  to  secular  uses ; all 
stripped  of  their  sacred  garniture.  But  instead  of  yielding  to  the  mournful 
feelings  to  which  the  contemplation  of  such  scenes  naturally  gives  rise*  let  us 
rather  indulge  the  hope  that  God  has  been  pleased  to  listen  to  the  prayers  of 
the  Universal  Church,  so  lately  offered  up  throughout  the  Catholic  world,  on 
behalf  of  this  afflicted  portion  of  Christ’s  mystical  body ; and  that  the  nefarious 
design  of  consummating  all  the  above  mentioned  evils,  by  separating  Spain  from 
the  centre  of  Catholic  'unity  has  been  abandoned  or  defeated ; so  that  when  the 
storm  shall  have  passed,  this  now  withered  branch  of  the  tree  which  His  own 
right  hand  has  planted,  may  continue,  as  of  old,  to  be  invigorated  from  the  pa- 
rent trunk,  and  once  more  bear  the  rich  fruit  of  heroic  Christian  virtue.  That 
this  is  something  more  than  the  expression  of  a mere  wish,  appears  certain 
from  the  noble  stand  which  many  of  the  Spanish  clergy  have  made  in  defence 
of  the  violated  rights  of  religion,  as  well  as  from  many  indications,  not  to  be 
mistaken,  which  prove  that  the  people  of  Spain  are  catholic  in  heart  and  soul, 
as  well  as  by  character  and  education.  We  could  cite  many  instances  in  sup- 
port of  this  assertion ; but  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  present  purpose, 
which  is  not  so  much  to  enter  into  local  details  as  take  a rapid  glance  at  the 
actual  state  and  condition  of  Catholicism  throughout  the  globe.  The  population 
of  Spain  is  reckoned  at  13,000,000,  and  although  we  cannot  flatter  ourselvep 
that  all  deserve  the  name  of  Catholic,  we  believe  that  the  number  of  professed 
infidels,  (for  in  Spain  there  is  no  third  class,)  is  too  small,  when  compared 
with  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  nation,  to  prevent  its  people  being  still 
regarded  as  Catholic.* 

The  Church  in  Portugal  has  also  had,  for  the  last  few  years,  severe  trials  to 
undergo ; although  these  have  not  been  of  so  painful  a nature  as  those  which 
have  been  permitted  to  befall  her  Spanish  sister.  This  is  principally  owing, 
we  believe,  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  contest  between  the  two  aspirants  to 
the  crown  of  Portugal  was  not  so  long  in  duration,  or  so  sanguinary  in  its  char- 
acter, as  that  which  has  lately  terminated  in  Spain.  Notwithstanding  this  dif- 
ference, the  probability  of  a separation  of  the  Portuguese  nation  from  Rome  was 
full  as  great,  a few  years  since,  as  was  the  approach  of  a similar  misfortune 
last  year  in  Spain.  That  this  danger  has  been  avoided  does  not  appear  the  re- 
sult of  any  signal  change  of  disposition  in  the  advisers  of  Donna  Maria,  the 
present  Queen  of  Portugal,  but  appears  to  have  been  forced  on  them  by  the 
discovery  that  Portugal  could  not  at  once  be  decatholicized.  We  will  add  that 
the  kindness  and  condescension  of  the  Holy  See,  in  facilitating  the  restoration 
of  amicable  relations  with  this  government  have  been  extreme ; and  owing  to 
this  circumstance,  as  well  as  to  the  distinguished  abilities,  inexhaustible  patience 
and  unwavering  firmness  of  Monsignore  Cappacini,  the  Pope’s  representative 


• “It  is,  however,  a great  consolation  to  observe,  that  the  heart  of  the  ‘Catholic’  nation  is 
sound,  and  that  the  great  mass  oft  he  population  take  every  opportunity  of  applauding  the  re- 
sisting clergy,  and  of  a*sisting^  in  greater  numbers  than  ever,  at  the  public  functions  of  the 
Church.  Never  were  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  W eek,  and  the  great  festival  of  Corpus  Christi, 
conducted  in  all  parti  of  Spain  With  more  pomp  and  splendor;  never  were  the  processions 
usual  upon  those  occasions  attended  by  greater  numbers  of  the  faithful;  never  were  the  rails 
of  the  sanctuaries  more  crowded  by  communicants,  than  during  the  present  year.  The  re- 
sult of  the  present  conflict  between  the  temporal  power  and  the  Church,  must  eventually  be 
the  failure  of  the  former  to  accomplish  its  mo3t  wanton,  unprovdked  and  criminal  designs,  and 
the  complete  restoration  to  religion  of  all  its  just  and  lawful  authority.” — [Dublin  Review, 
Nov.  1842.  Art.  Spain  and  her  Resources.] 
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to  the  court  of  Donna  Maria,  this  gratifying  end  has  been  at  length  attained. — 
The  population  of  Portugal  is  3,000,000. 

We  have  designedly  deferred  to  speak  of  France  until  we  should  have  glan- 
ced at  the  afflicting  state  of  the  Church  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  We  wished 
to  show,  that,  distressing  as  is  the  state  of  things  in  this  latter  country,  it  would 
not  be  reasonable  to  abandon  tlie  hope  of  witnessing  a speedy  amelioration. — 
Who,  that  knows  what  France  was  at  the  close  of  the  last,  and  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  and  beholds  its  present  religious  character, 
oan  avoid  exclaiming,  “This  is  the  change  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High?” 
At  the  former  period,  the  French  people  were  scarcely  recovered  from  a par- 
oxysm of  irreligion,  cruelty  and  folly,  that  has  had  no  comparison  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  past,  and  which,  we  hope,  will  never  find  a parallel  in  the  future. — 
To  all  human  appearances,  the  cause  of  religion  seemed  hopeless,  and  yet  such 
has  been  the  favorable  change  which  has  since  been  effected,  that  no  part  of  the 
eatholic  world  offers  more  subjects  of  consolation  to  the  reflecting  Christian,  than 
that  very  land  which,  a few  years  ago,  seemed  to  have  identified  itself  with  in- 
fidelity. Not  to  speak  of  its  hierarchy,  which  a very  impartial  judge  has  de- 
clared to  be  “a  college  of  apostles or  of  its  respectable  and  most  edifying 
clergy ; or  of  its  numerous  religious  communities,  which  have  repeatedly  ex- 
torted the  homage  of  unwilling  praise ; or  of  its  almost  innumerable  establish- 
ments wherein  religion  developes  her  resources  for  well-doing  with  almost  mi- 
raculous success ; — not  to  speak  of  these  and  of  other  similar  subjects  worthy 
of  observation,  we  beg  to  draw  special  attention  to  one  of  the  many  instances 
in  which  the  church  of  France  manifests  a spirit  so  apostolic  and  so  catholic  as 
to  be  absolutely  above  all  eulogy.  We  allude  to  her  most  effective  co-opcra- 
tion  in  the  glorious  work  of  propagating  the  faith,  in  countries  where  either  its 
light  had  not  before  dawned ; or  where,  as  in  our  own,  its  professors  are  few 
and  scattered,  destitute  of  spiritual  aid,  and  surrounded  by  dangers  from  which 
nothing  but  the  heroism  of  apostolic  zeal  can  preserve  them.  W e do  not  speak 
so  much  of  the  pecuniary  aid  rendered  by  the  Oeuvre  de  la  propagation  de  la 
Foi  to  all  foreign  missions,  as  of  the  number  of  apostolic  men  whom  France 
has  sent  out  in  these  latter  days,  and  the  blessed  results  of  whose  edifying  la- 
bors are  to  be  seen  in  every  country  which  they  have  visited.  It  is  true  that 
she  has  not  been  alone  in  tnis  glorious  work ; but  it  is  no  less  true  that  she  has 
been  unequalled.  Our  present  object  is  not  to  enter  into  the  details  of  these 
efforts,  or  of  the  success  which  has  crowned  them : at  a future  period,  we 
may,  perchance,  devote  an  article  to  the  subject ; we  have  only  alluded  to  it, 
as  an  indication  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  of  the  favorable  attitude  in  which 
Catholicism  appears  in  France.  We  must  not  be  supposed  to  say,  that 
religion  has  no  remaining  evils  to  endure  in  that  country ; that  her  reign  is 
universal  and  undisputed,  or  that  impiety  is  not  still  without  its  representatives 
there.  We  know  the  contrary  to  be  the  case ; but  the  facts  wtc  have  stated, 
show  that  these  evils  are  not  so  general  as  might  be  supposed  by  those  who 
sojourn  for  a while  in  Paris  or  any  of  the  great  cities  of  France,  and  who,  for 
the  most  part,  come  only  into  contact  with  the  irreligious  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. Much  of  evil  as  yet  remains,  it  is  but  little  when  compared  with  what 
wfft  to  be  found  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  It  is  no  longer 
the  fashion  to  attack  religion  with  that  cynic  licentiousness  that  characterized 
the  school  of  Voltaire.  There  is  even  a very  discoverable  inclination  in  some 
of  those  who,  unfortunately,  do  not  yet  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  Catholi- 

9 See  Introduction  to  Theiner’s  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Seminaries. 
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cisra,  to  treat  it  with  respect,  and  to  escape  its  condemnation ; and  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that,  when  the  absurd  and  unjust  monopoly  of  education  which  the 
Universiie  at  present  enjoys  shall  be  modified  or  abolished,  one,  at  least,  of  the 
sources  whence  whatever  infidelity  marks  la  jeune  France  has  been  derived, 
will  be  closed,  and  its  unhealthy  waters  be  succeeeed  by  those  of  a purer  and 
more  invigorating  character. 

The  religious  affairs  of  Switzerland,  as  far  as  its  Catholic  population  is  con- 
cerned, have  been,  of  late  years,  very  much  embarrassed,  by  various  encroach- 
ments on  ecclesiastical  rignts  attempted  by  the  civil  power  in  various  cantons 
of  the  Union.  What,  however,  has  excited  most  attention,  is  the  secularization 
of  some  of  the  convents  in  Argau,  in  consequence  of  encouragement  or  appro- 
val, pretended  to  have  been  afforded  by  their  inmates  to  some  insurrectionary 
movements  in  that  portion  of  the  Confederation.  That  this  was  but  a shallow 
pretext  for  the  exercise  of  persecution,  has  been  clearly  established  5 and  that, 
even  in  the  supposition  of  this  charge  being  founded  on  fact,  the  government 
of  the  Canton  might  punish  the  delinquents,  but  had  no  power  to  violate  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  terms  of  confederation,  is  also  certain.  Several  appeals 
from  the  aggrieved  party  were  made  to  the  Vorort,  or  assembly  of  the  deputies 
from  the  different  cantons,  who  meet  yearly  for  the  transaction  of  the  general 
affairs  of  the  Confederation ; but  without  effect,  until  the  meeting  of  that  body 
in  January  last,  when  the  cause  of  justice  triumphed,  and  the  civil  authorities 
of  Argau  were  required  to  restore  the  secularized  convents,  and  rescind  such 
other  of  their  acts  as  were  in  violation  of  the  federal  compact,  by  which  the 
cantons  are  united. 

A Protestant  clergyman — M.  Hurter,  the  distinguished  author  of  the  Life 
and  Times  of  Innocent  III. — has  very  nobly  come  forward  to  expose  the  arti- 
fices and  annoyances  by  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  been,  of  late  years, 
assailed  in  the  land  of  Helvetic  Independence.  Thus,  injustice  is  likely  to 
result  in  good;  and  the  public  attention,  once  properly  directed  to  the  subject, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Catholicism*  Among  the 
symptoms  of  a favorable  change,  which  have  already  manifested  themselves, 
may  be  reckoned  the  return  of  the  Papal  Nunzio  to  Lucerne,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  annoyances  alluded  to,  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave,  a few 
years  back,  but  to  which  he  now  returns,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the 
people  of  that  Canton. 

The  small  canton  of  Geneva,  and  city  of  that  name,  was  the  stronghold  of 
Calvinism,  ever  since  the  residence  of  Calvin  there,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  up  to  a comparatively  recent  period.  But  things  have  wonderfully 
clianged  of  late ; and  there  is,  perhaps,  at  the  present  day,  no  city  so  remark- 
able for  the  rationalistic  tendency,  or  rather  character,  of  its  theological  teach- 
ing as  Geneva.  What,  however,  is  more  to  our  purpose,  is  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  Catholicism  in  a place  from  which  it  wras  so  jealously  excluded. — 
The  Catholic  population  of  Geneva  is  rapidly  approaching  an  equality  with  the 
nominal  adherents  to  Calvinism.  Indeed,  the  return  of  Geneva  to  Catholic 
truth,  and  this,  at  no  very  distant  day,  has  been  inferred  by  a zealous  Calvinist 
writer,  L’Esperance,  from  the  gradual,  but  continued,  increase  of  the  number 
of  its  professors  in  that  canton. 

The  devoted  attachment  of  Eclgium  to  Catholicity,  is  only  equalled  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  its  people  for  civil  liberty,  of  which  they  have  conquered  for 
themselves  a larger  share  than  is  enjoyed  by  any  other  nation  of  the  European 


• Mr.  Laing  (a  Protestant)  says:  “The  influence  of  religion  is  at  its  minimum  in 

Protestant,  and  at  its  maximum  nearly  in  Catholic  Switzerland.”— [Notes  of  a traveller.] 
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Continent.  Its  small  territory  is  the  most  densely  peopled  of  any  country  of 
Europe ; and  the  general  prosperity  which  rewards  the  industry  and  enterprise 
of  its  inhabitants — 4,000,000  in  number — enables  them  to  contribute  more 
liberally  towards  the  promotion  of  religious  and  charitable  enterprises  than, 
perhaps,  any  other  people  of  Europe  at  the  present  day.  Since  the  revolution 
of  1830,  by  which  Belgium  separated  herself  from  Holland,  in  consequence  of 
the  anti-Catholic  proceedings  of  its  late  king,  we  have  been  told  by  one  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  that  above  300  religious  and  charitable  institutions 
have  been  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom;  while  the  amount  of 
money  expended  in  church-building,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  in 
one  diocese  alone  the  number  of  churches  built,  or  considerably  repaired,  during 
the  same  interval,  is  no  less  than  forty. 

In  no  part  of  Europe  is  the  progress  of  Catholicism  more  rapid  than  in 
Holland, — a country  of  all  others,  where,  judging  by  its  former  history,  we 
should  least  expect  to  find  such  to  be  the  case.  The  present  king  is  very 
favorable  to  the  Catholic  portion  of  his  subjects, — in  which  respect  he  differs 
much  from  his  royal  father,  the  late  monarch.  The  incorporation  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Limbourgh  and  Luxembourgh  with  Holland,  together  with  numerous 
accessions  to  the  Church  by  conversions,  has  so  far  increased  the  number  of 
Catholics  in  that  country,  that  they  are  now  regarded  as  composing  one-half 
of  the  entire  population. 

In  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  the  number 
of  Catholics  is  inconsiderable,  although  the  faith  is  not  without  its  representa- 
tives even  in  those  countries,  notwithstanding  the  intolerance  of  the  laws. 

Most  of  our  readers  must  be  already  aware  of  the  severe  trials  to  which  the 
members  of  our  communion  have  been,  of  late  years,  subjected  in  the  Russian 
empire.  The  gigantic  ambition  of  the  Czar  aims  at  nothing  less  than  the 
extinction  of  all  religious  differences  in  his  Vast  dominions,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  some  powerful  principle  of  union  among  his  numerous  subjects. — 
That  part  of  what  was  once  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  which  now,  under 
the  shadow  of  its  former  name,  forms  part  of  the  Russian  empire,  presents  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  vast  design;  not  only  on 
account  of  the  distinct  character  of  the  Polish  people,  from  that  of  their  Rus- 
sian fellow-subjects,  but  especially  from  the  difference  in  the  religious  princi- 
ples of  the  twm  races.  The  great  majority  of  the  Russian  population  is  of  the 
Creek  communion,  of  which  church  the  Czar  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  head,  and  which  has  become  in  his  hands  a mighty  instrument  of  State 
polity — the  Russian  church  being  little  more  than  the  faitliful  interpreter  of 
the  Autocrat’s  will.#  It  would  be  an  instructive,  although  not  a very  agreeable, 
subject  of  investigation,  to  trace  the  workings  of  this  worst  system  of  church 


• The  Union  Catholique  gives  some  curious  details  on  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
Russian  Church.  The  Emperor  is  its  absolute  master,  and  his  vicar  is  Count  Protasow,  a 
young  colonel  of  Hussars,  and  Procureur  of  a synod  which  dares  to  call  itself  “most  holy.” 
In  tins  synod  there  is  the  most  complete  anarchy.  Of  the  three  metropolitans  belonging  to 
it — the  prelates  of  Peterslmrgh,  Moscow,  and  Kiow — only  the  first,  Seraphime,  a foolish 
old  man,  90  years  of  age,  remains.  The  other  two,  both  named  Philaretes,  are  “exiled” 
to  their  own  dioceses,  having  quarreled  with  the  aforesaid  colonel  of  Hussars.  It  seems  that 
a priest  at  St.  Petersburgh  gave  a course  of  theology,  closely  bordering  on  Protestantism. — 
Tne  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  Synod  were  asked  singly  about  this  affair.  They  of 
Moscow  and  Kiow  were  for  administering  a private  reprimand  ; he  of  St.  Petersburgh  was 
for  making  the  affair  as  solemn  as  possible;  and  though  this  opinion  stood  alone,  it  was  im- 
mediately adopted  by  the  Emperor,  to  the  great  and  openly-expressed  discontent  of  the  two 
Philaretes.  In  the  written  opinion  given  by  Seraphirae  on  this  matter,  he  pretends  to  exalt 
the  glory  of  the  Russian  Church ; but  declares,  in  so  many  words,  that  “ it  is  based  only  on 
the  Procureub-General  of  the  Synod,  Count  Prota3ow,  and  subsists  only  by  him.” 
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and  6tate  union,  through  the  later  periods  of  Russian  history ; but,  in  a rapid 
sketch  like  the  present,  we  can  do  no  more  than  point  out  the  principle,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  menacing,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  odious,  features 
of  Russian  policy.  We  have  been  forced  to  allude  to  this  painful  subject,  by 
reason  of  the  melancholy  results  which  it  has  produced  within  the  boundaries 
of  Catholicity.  From  an  allocution  of  our  Holy  Father,  Gregory  XVI.,  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  the  Cardinals  in  public  consistory  during  the  course  of  the 
past  year,  as  well  as  from  a collection  of  authentic  documents  published  by  the 
Roman  Secretary  of  State,  in  connection  with  the  above  allocution,  we  learn, 
that  every  artifice  has  been  used,  and  where  artifice  failed,  actual  violence 
employed,  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  de-Catholicising  his 
Polish  dominions,  although  he  is  bound,  by  solemn  obligations,  to  respect  the 
religion  as  well  as  the  nationality  of  that  unhappy  people.*  Owing  to  this 
harassing  persecution, — which  more  resembles  that  to  which  the  Church  W'as 
exposed  from  the  philosophic  fanaticism  of  the  apostate  Julian,  than  any  other 
fact  in  ecclesiastical  history, — it  is  calculated  that  no  less  than  two  millions  of 
Catholics  have,  by  fraud  and  violence,  been  separated  from  the  communion  of 
the  Holy  See ! The  Russian  Catholics  are  obstructed  and  impeded,  in  every 
possible  way,  in  the  practice  of  their  religious  duties;  so  that  what  with  the 
disgust  occasioned  by  these  petty  artifices  of  tyranny,  and  what  with  the  rich 
rewards  held  out  to  encourage  conformity  with  the  religion  of  the  State,  noth- 
ing short  of  an  extraordinary  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  in  behalf  of 
the  u little  flock,”  can  prevent  the  speedy  extinction  of  Catholicism  in  the  Rus- 
sian empire.  The  effect  of  the  Pope’s  allocution  is  yet  to  be  seen.  Never,  we 
believe,  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  has  any  document  emanating  from  the 
Holy  See,  gained  more  unqualified  approbation  than  this  intrepid  remonstrance 
of  the  Venerable  Pontiff,  against  a tyrant  of  the  gigantic  power  and  atrocious 
wickedness  of  the  Autocrat.  The  English  and  French  press  have  been  loud 
in  the  expression  of  their  admiration  at  this  step,  which  appears  to  many  as 
the  initiative  of  a struggle,  which  may  save  the  civilized  world  from  the  evils 
so  justly  apprehended  from  the  colossal  power  and  insatiable  ambition  of 
Russia. 

In  Prussia  the  actual  state  and  prospects  of  Catholicism  are  most  encoura- 
ging. The  late  King  may  be  looked  upon  as  a benefactor  to  the  Church, 
although  nothing  was  farther  from  his  intentions  than  to  shew  special  favor  to 
his  Catholic  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  enemy 
of  those  whom  he  designed  to  favour,  as  he  is  accused  by  Mr.  Laing,  a very 
intelligent  and  straight-forward  Protestant  tourist,  of  having  effected  the 
destruction  of  Protestantism  in  Germany,  by  his  successful  efforts  to  amalga- 
mate its  various  denominations  into  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Prussia,  of 
which  his  late  Majesty,  with  the  assistance  of  one  Chevalier  Bunsen,  a very 
able,  although  not  a very  honest  diplomatist,  may  be  regarded  as  the  loundcr. 
Like  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  with  whom  he  had  family  connections,  the  Prus- 

• Take  the  following  as  an  instance  of  the  persecuting  violence,  employed  by  the  Empe- 
ror Nicholas,  in  decatholic ising  his  Polish  subjects: — it  is  copied  from  the  True  Tablet  of 
Dec.  3, 1842. 

“The  design  of  expatriating  all  the  Catholic  proprietors  of  Podolia  assumes  a more  definite 
shape.  The  governor  of  this  province  has  received  instructions  to  value  all  the  property  of 
the  Catholics,  and  to  take  on  tne  spot  the  most  minute  estimate  of  their  liabilities,  &c.  The 
great  land-owners  are  to  receive  compensation  in  the  interior  of  the  country ; the  smaller  ones 
will  be  compelled  to  colonize  the  borders  of  the  Kouban  or  Southern  Siberia,  and  will  receive 
lands  in  exchange  to  the  same  amount.  The  estates  thus  confiscated  will  be  sold  to  any  one 
who  can  legally  hold  serfs — Jew,  Mussulman,  &c. — to  any  one  but  a Catholic.  The  clergy, 
secular  and  regular,  monks  and  nuns,  will  be  expatriated  in  like  manner.73 
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sian  Monarch  wished  to  consolidate  his  power  by  alienating  from  the  botfy 
politic,  that  fruitful  source  of  discord  an4  disunion— difference  in  religion. — 
\Vith  the  aid  of  the  aforesaid  Bunsen,  he,  accordingly,  concocted  a liturgy, 
called  the  JJgenda , and  ordered  it  to  be  used  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  the 
kingdom.  For  the  success  of  this  last  effort  at  royal  creed-making,  W’e  must 
refer  to  Mr.  Laing’s  remarks  on  the  subject  below ,#  from  which  the  read- 
er will  learn,  that  the  only  unity  this  system  of  the  Prussian  Monarch  is 
destined  to  produce,  is  that  of  irreligion.  He  was  not,  however,  so  completely 
stultified  as  to  imagine  that  his  Catholic  subjects  could  be  immediately  affected 
by  the  same  process,  which  had  fused  the  various  Protestant  sects  of  Prussia 
into  a heterogeneous  and  ill-assorted  mass ; but  what  he  despaired  of  accom- 
plishing by  the  application  of  any  direct  means,  he  hoped  to  bring  about  by 
measures  no  less  effectual,  and  less  likely  to  excite  open  opposition.  For  this 
purpose  he  resolved  to  profit  by  the  intermarriages,  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  which  were  so  frequent  among  his  subjects ; and  he  accordingly  made 
several  regulations  regarding  the  education  of  the  children  of  such  marriages, 
the  whole  of  which  were  intended  to  subserve  his  grand  idea  of  realizing 
religious  unity,  by  the  eventual  extinction  of  the  Catholic  religion  within  his 
dominions.  Many  circumstances  seemed  to  promise  him  success;  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  a considerable  degree  of  coldness  and  apathy  for  the 
interests  of  Catholicism,  not  to  mention  other  and  more  prominent,  although 
scarcely  more  noxious  evils,  among  a large  number  of  his  Catholic  subjects. — 
In  an  unlucky  moment  for  the  success  of  Frederick  William’s  craftily-designed 
plan,  but  most  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  religion,  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  high  office.  He  resolved  to 
act  on  the  principles  which  Rome  had  laid  down,  as  the  rule  by  which  the 
Catholic  clergy  were  to  be  directed  in  the  delicate  adjustment  of  religious 
principle  and  royal  intermeddling  in  the  affair  of  mixed  marriages.  We  need 
not  say  what  were  the  results  of  this  resolution.  The  world  knows  that  the 
Archbishop  was  dragged  from  his  archi-cpiscopal  palace  and  city,  and  kept  a 
prisoner  for  more  than  two  years  in  the  Castle  of  Minden,  without  his  royal 


• “The  forced  amalgamation  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  churches  into  this  third 
thing,  neither  Lutheran  nor  Calvinistic,  and  the  abolition  of  the  very  name  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Prussia,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  gratuitous,  unhappy,  and  senseless  act  of  irre- 
sponsible despotism  ever  exercised  over  and  submitted  to  by  a Christian  people  in  civilized 
times.  There  is  much  in  a name.  With  the  abolition  of  the  name  of  the  Arotestant  religion, 
this  government  has  effected  what  emperors  and  popes  could  not  do— has  nearly  destroyed 
the  ftotestant  religion  itself  in  Germany,  and  with  it  almost  all  religion.  The  ancient  litur- 
gy of  the  Lutheran,  the  freely  out-poured  prayer  of  the  Calvinist,  being  both  silenced  in  the 
land,  the  mind  of  tne  great  mass  of  the  people  had  nothing  Christian  to  hold  by,  nothing  in 
religion  venerated  as  doctrines  or  practices  of  worship  trom  former  times^  from  respected 
associations  with  the  sufferings  or  deeds  of  their  forefathers.  Infidelity,  Deism,  Straussism, 
and  all  the  other  forms  and  shapes  which  unbelief  in  Christianity  can  assume  in  the  specula- 
tive, dreaming,  German  mind,  nave  had  free  play.  Protestantism  as  a church,  and  even  as  a 
name,  being  abolished  in  Prussia,  Christianity  was  left  for  its  defences  to  the  antiquated  bul- 
wark of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  middle  ground  between  gross  superstition  and  gross 
infidelity,  on  which  the  two  Protestant  Churches  w*ere  planted,  wa*  seized  for  state  purposes 
to  build  this  new  Protestant  Church  upon.  The  spread,  in  the  same  age,  of  Catholicism  on 
one  hand,  and  of  infidelity  on  the  other — the  Catholic  priest  making  converts  on  one  side  of 
the  street,  and  Dr.  Strauss  on  the  other — shows  a religious  condition  of  the  German  people, 
which  the  traveller  finds  as  unaccountable  as  it  is  undeniable,  until  he  traces  it  as  a natural 
consequence  of  this  act  of  his  late  Prussian  majesty,  which  cast  loose  at  once  all  the  ties 
which  had  held  rhe  public  mind  fast  for  three  centuries  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  Protestant 
Churches.” — [Laing’s  Notes  of  a Traveller. 

The  reader  will  have  perceived  from  some  of  Mr.  Laing’s  expressions  that  he  is  a veiy 
impartial  witness,  when  he  gives  evidence  in  favor  of  Catholicism.  Now,  in  p.  212  of  the 
same  work,  he  says:  “ Catholicism  is,  in  fact,  the  only  barrier  at  present  in  Prussia  against 
a general  and  debasing  despotism  of  the  state  over  mind  and  action.” 
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persecutor  ever  daring  to  bring  him  to  trial  for  any  breach  of  the  laws  of  his 
comtry.  A more  outrageous  violation  of  right  and  justice,  a more  bare-faced 
and  inexcusable  act  of  religious  persecution,  can  scarcely  be  imagined;  and 
yet,  sueh  i$  the  force  of  religious  and  irreligious  prejudice,  that  not  only  did 
the  conductors  of  the  press,  in  those  countries  where  liberality  and  toleration 
are  household  words,  abstain  from  any  expression  of  indignation  against  the 
crowned  despot,  who  could  thus  treat  a venerable  prelate,  for  acting  according 
to  his  conscientious  convictions ; but,  almost  with  one  accord,  they  gave  the 
homage  of  their  worthless  praise  to  the  persecutor,  and  calumniated  the  de- 
fenceless victim  of  his  intolerance.  We  are  not,  however,  writing  a history 
of  the  Cologne  affair,  which  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  German  Catholi- 
cism ; but  we  have  referred  to  it,  as  the  cause  of  the  favorable  change  which 
we  are  about  to  notice.  Ten  years  ago,  no  one,  without  the  aid  of  second  sight, 
could  have  anticipated  the  present  state  of  religion  in  that  country ; and  this 
result  is  not  limited  to  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  but  is  visible 
throughout  all  Germany.  Apathy  has  given  place  to  zeal,  irregularity  to 
piety ; systems  affecting  faith  and  discipline,  which  were  rapidly  striking  root 
in  the  rich  soil  of  German  Catholicism,  and  which  filled  every  true  German 
Catholic  with  the  liveliest  apprehensions  for  the  religious  destinies  of  his 
country,  have  either  entirely  disappeared,  or  are  withering  away — unheeded  and 
unfeared;  and  the  attempts  at  royal  interference,  between  the  \^car  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  pastors  01  the  Prussian  dioceses,  have  had  no  other  effect  than 
to  knit  more  closely  the  bonds  whereby  they  are  united.  The  late  King’s 
effort  to  extirpate  Catholicity  from  the  soil  of  Prussia  has  been  so  singularly 
unsuccessful,  that  his  son  and  successor,  the  actual  Monarch,  was  not  only 
obliged  to  turn  aside  from  the  line  of  policy  pursued  by  his  father,  but  has 
acted  on  some  occasions,  in  a manner,  to  cause  him  to  be  suspected  of  a design, 
to  attempt  the  realization  of  the  same  object, — that  of  making  unify  of  belief 
the  principle  of  his  throne’s  stability, — not,  however,  by  making  Prussia  pro- 
testant,  in  the  widest  sense  of  that  very  elastic  appellation,  but  by  favoring 
among  his  subjects  the  development  of  Catholic  principles. 

The  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  one  of  the  most  stupendous  Gothic  edifices  of 
the  middle  ages,  had  remained  for  several  centuries  incomplete.  During  the 
past  year,  the  work  so  long  interrupted  was  renewed,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Prussian  Monarch,  who  assisted  with  great  solemnity  on  the  occasion. — 
Subscriptions  towards  this  great  work  have  been  collected  throughout  all  Ger- 
many. Catholics  and  Protestants  contribute  with  equal  enthusiasm  their  share 
towards  completing  what  they  regard  as  a type  of  German  nationality.  While 
building  up  the  walls  of  the  material  temple,  may  we  not  hope  that  they  will 
see  the  necessity  of  unionizing  Germany  by  something  more  than  a mere  type; 
and  that  they  will  seek  a principle  of  union  in  that  church  of  which  it  is  the 
characteristic,  and  out  of  which  three  centuries’  experience  must  convince 
them,  it  cannot  be  hoped  for? 

Bavaria  is,  and  for  many  years  has  been,  that  portion  of  Germany  where 
Catholicism  finds  its  most  congenial  soil.  The  king  of  Bavaria  is  distinguished 
among  his  brother-monarchs  of  Europe,  no  less  for  the  perseverance  and  suc- 
cess with  which  he  has  promoted  the  fine  arts,  than  for  his  laudable  efforts  to 


repair  the  evil  consequences  of  the  misguided  politicians  of  the  last  century, 
by  encouraging  religion  and  its  institutions,  which  those,  unhappily,  labored 
too  effectually  to  injure  and  subvert.  His  capital,  Munich,  may  be  called  the 
Athens  of  Germany,  on  account  of  the  taste  and  genius  with  which  almost 
it*  very  atmosphere  appears  impregnated;  while,  in  a religious  point  of  view,  it 
yields  to  no  other  German  capital,  in  the  learning  of  its  theological  professors, 
voi..  1.  2 
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the  zeal  and  piety  of  its  clergy,  and  the  nature  and  number  of  its  religious 
institutions.  Gocrres,  the  greatest  name  which  German  Catholicism  can  boast 
of,  is  a resident  of  Munich.  There  are  3,000,000  of  Catholics  in  Bavaria. 

The  Austrian  empire  contains  25,000,000  Catholics.  The  remniqg  family 
is  distinguished  by  its  attacliment  to  religion,  and  the  practice  of  its  positive 
duties ; and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  such  is  the  general  character  of  the 
Catholic  population  of  the  empire.  That  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  religion  is 
alive  in  Austria,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  for  many  years  an  associa- 
tion, called  after  St.  Leopold  of  Austria,  has  existed  in  Vienna,  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  the  destitute  missions  of  the  United  States  $ and  there  are  very  lew, 
if  any,  of  our  dioceses,  the  ecclesiastical  superiors  of  which  have  not,  from 
time  to  time,  received  from  it  very  effectual  aid  in  enabling  them  to  facilitate 
the  progress  of  religion  amongst  us,  by  building  churches,  founding  seminaries 
and  other  religious  institutions.  In  Austria  itself,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  favorable  disposition  of  the  Emperor  and  the  religious  character  of  the 
people,  Catholicism  has  many  difficulties  to  contend  with.  These  are,  princi- 
pally, to  be  traced  to  the  unfortunate  reign  of  Joseph  II.  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century, — a monarch  who,  with  good  intentions,  and  not  without  religious  con- 
victions, suffered  himself  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  more  mischief  to  reli- 
gion, by  injudicious  and  anti-Catholic  reforms — for,  in  modern  style,  every 
change  is  a reform — than  any  of  his  predecessors,  not  even  excepting  the  wars 
of  the  bad  emperors  of  the  middle  ages.  The  principles  which  were  then 
introduced  into  the  department  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Austria,  are,  in  many 
respects,  yet  acted  on ; and  the  consequence  is,  that  Catholicism  is  occasionally 
embarrassed  in  its  action.  The  good  understanding  which  at  present  prevails 
between  the  Court  of  Vienna  and  the  See  of  Rome,  is  thus  always  exposed  to 
suffer  at  least  a temporary  interruption,  which  in  itself,  and  in  its  immediate 
consequences,  would  be  much  more  to  be  regretted  than  that  which  has  termi- 
nated so  gloriously  for  religion  in  Prussia.  We  say,  in  its  immediate  conse- 
quences, for  we  arc  perfectly  satisfied  that  such  misunderstanding,  if  it  did 
occur,  could  never  be  of  any  long  duration ; and  as  to  its  remote  consequences, 
these  would  be  unquestionably  more  favorable  to  religion  than  the  actual  system 
ever  can  be.  Indeed,  so  convinced  are  we  of  this,  that  we  would  not  be  very 
unwilling  to  see  them  brought  about,  even  at  the  risk  of  disturbing,  for  a while, 
the  present  unsatisfactory  calm;  but  we  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  this  desi- 
rable end  may  be  otherwise  attained;  and  from  the  many  indications  of  a 
willingness,  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  present  government,  to  remove 
the  causes  of  complaint  which  their  predecessors  so  unwisely  originated,  we 
anticipate  most  favorably  for  the  Church  throughout  the  Austrian  empire. 

In  the  other  portions  of  Germany,  not  included  in  the  two  last  named  king- 
doms, and  Austrian  empire,  Catholicism  has  numerous  adherents.  In  Hanover 
the  members  of  our  faith  number  about  260,000,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
population.  In  the  Great  Dutchy  of  Oldenburg,  they  are  68,000,  or  about 
one-third  of  the  population.  There  are  3,000  Catholics  in  the  free  city  of 
Hamburg ; 2,000  in  the  Dutchy  of  Brunswick ; 120,000  in  the  Electorate  of 
Hessen,  and  170,000  in  the  Grand  Dutchy  of  the  same  name.  One-half  of 
the  population  of  the  Dutchy  of  Nassau  is  Catholic;  the  royal  family  of  Saxony 
is  Catholic,  although  the  great  body  of  the  nation  is  protestant;  and  two-thirds, 
or  about  750,000,  of  the  population  of  the  Dutchy  of  Baden  profess  the  ancient 
faith.  In  Wirtemburg  the  Catholics  are  numerous,  although  we  are  not  able 
to  state  their  exact  number,  or  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  entire  population; 
but  in  the  principalities  of  Hohcnzollern-Hcchingen  and  Hohenzollern-Sigma- 
ringen,  which  arc  comprehended  within  its  limits,  the  number  of  Catholics  is 
66,000. 
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Let  us  pass  over  from  the  European  continent  to  the  British  islands,  and  see 
what  is  the  actual  condition  and  what  the  prospects  of  Catholicism  in  those 
countries,  which  respectively  received  from  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  the 
highest  encomiums  for  the  orthodoxy  and  piety  of  their  inhabitants.  Compared 
with  the  entire  population  of  Great  Britain,  the  actual  number  of  Catholics  in 
that  island  is  small ; certainly  not  more,  if  so  much,  as  one-eighth  of  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants.  That  this,  however,  is  an  increase  on  their  former  numeri- 
cal strength,  we  may  learn,  if  from  no  better  authority,  at  least  from  the  public 
apprehension  caused  by  what  is  called  “ the  alarming  progress  of  Popery.”  For 
the  last  twenty  years,  conversions  to  Catholicism  have  been  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  England ; but  during  the  year  last  past,  they  are  said  to  have  equalled 
those  of  the  ten  preceding  years.  Nor  is  this  a mere  increase  in  numbers. — 
The  greater  part  of  these  converts  are  men  of  fortune, — some  of  them  of 
princely  incomes,— or  men  belonging  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions; and  not  a few  of  them  have  been  beneficed  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church.  It  is  a very  remarkable  fact,  that  among;  the  numerous  and  powerful 
advocates  which  Catholicity  at  present  has  in  England,  the  most  prominent, 
probably  the  most  numerous,  are  converts.  If  the  actual  state  of  Catholicism 
be  so  encouraging,  its  prospects  are  of  the  brightest  that  can  gladden  the  eye  of 
frith.  We  will  of  course  be  understood  to  allude  to  the  spread  of  what  are 
called  “Puseyitc  doctrines”  among  the  English  clergy;  with  the  nature  of 
which  we  must  suppose  our  readers  already  acquainted,  and  of  which,  there- 
fore, we  shall  merely  say  that,  on  almost  all  points  in  which  we  and  Protest- 
ants differ,  they  are  only  to  be  distinguished  from  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic 
Church  by  the  aid  of  a theological  microscope,  of  exceedingly  magnifying 
powers. 

We  are  not  able  to  state,  with  any  thing  like  certainty,  the  extent  to  which 
these  doctrines  have  pervaded  the  ranks  of  the  English  clergy ; but  certain  it  is, 
that  they  are  widely  spread,  and  if  they  have  not  been  adopted  by  one-half,  or, 
as  we  have  very  lately  seen  in  one  of  the  public  prints,  two-tliirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  most  learned  and  respectable  of  the 
clergy,  and  not  a few  among  the  laity,  have  identified  themselves  with  these 
principles.  What  the  result  will  be,  no  one,  of  course,  can  say ; but  when  we 
consider  that  thousands  of  fervent  souls,  throughout  Europe  ana  in  this  country, 
daily  approach  the  Throne  of  Grace  to  ask  the  Father  of  Mercies  to  regard  with 
an  eye  of  pity  that  once  hallowed  isle ; when  we  compare  the  gradual  but  very 
marked  advances  to  Catholic  truth  which  Puseyism,  as  it  is  called,  has  made,  in 
its  successive  developments;  when  we  hear  the  desire  for  re-union  with  Ihc 
great  body  of  Catholic  Christendom  openly  expressed,  in  language  that  comes 
from  the  deepest  well  of  human  sentiment  and  conviction  ; we  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  that  this  extraordinary  sect  is  to  have  no  other  result  than,  like  the 
curve  of  mathematics,  continually  to  approach  the  line  it  is  never  destined  to 
reach. 

Not  only  is  Ireland  Catholic,  with  the  exception  of  about  one-ninth  of  its 
entire  population,  but  it  appears  as  if  Providence  permitted  that  afflicted  country 
to  be  so  long  tried  by  sufferings  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  triumphant  march 
of  Catholicity  throughout  the  world.  Of  those  countries  at  all  visited  by 
Europeans,  it  would  certainly  be  much  easier  to  say  where  Irishmen  are  not  to 
be  found  than  where  they  are ; and  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  that 
wherever  the  Irishman  is,  there  is  also  that  religion  which  would  seem  a portion 
of  his  nature,  are,  thank  God,  few  indeed.  It  is  not  much  more  than  half  a 
century  since  Irish  Catholics  were  allowed  a slight  relaxation  of  the  infamous 
penal  code,  which  for  nearly  two  centuries  disgraced  the  statute  book  of  Eng- 
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land,  and  not  entirely  fifteen,  since  the  last  link  of  persecution  was  broken  off; 
and  yet  such  is  the  aid vance  of  Catholicism  in  Ireland,  that  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  it  is  calculated,  no  less  than  nine  hundred  churches  have  been  either 
erected  or  re-built  there.  Our  augmentation  in  point  of  numbers,  has  no  parallel 
in  history  but  one — the  increase  of  the  Israelites  during  their  Egyptian  bondage. 
At  a somewhat  later  period  than  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Mr.  Burke 
stated  the  number  of  Catholics  in  Ireland  at  1,700,000;  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  underrated  them ; and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of 
so  many  causes,  calculated  to  check  population, — distress,  pestilence,  civil  and 
foreign  wars,  and  an  emigration  on  a vast  scale  to  all  parts  of  the  habitable 
globe — the  number  of  Catholics  in  that  country,  at  the  present  day,  is  supposed 
to  be  not  less  than  8,000,000.  Poor  as  Ireland  proverbially  is,  her  name  holds 
a very  prominent  place  among  the  nations  that  contribute  towards  the  French 
Society  for  propagating  the  faith,  her  mite  being  only  surpassed  in  amount  by 
the  sums  collected  in  France  and  Belgium  for  that  excellent  association. 

Besides  the  above  enumerated  kingdoms  of  Europe,  the  Catholic  Religion  is 
found  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  in  the  newly  erected  kingdom  of  Greece,  of  which 
the  reigning  monarch  is  a Catholic ; in  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Servia,  and  that 
portion  of  tnc  Turkish  empire  comprehended  within  the  geographical  limits  of 
Europe.  We  need  not  say  that  in  these  countries  the  Catholics  are  in  a minori- 
ty of  numbers,  there  not  being  more  in  them  all  than  400,000.  The  prospects 
of  Catholicism  are,  however,  more  cheering  than  its  actual  condition  in  those 
several  countries.  To  speak  now  only  of  European  Turkey.  More  than  one 
traveller  has  predicted  the  speedy  and  wide  diffusion  of  our  religion  in  this 
once  eminently  Christian  portion  of  Europe.  Among  these,  we  may  mention. 
Rev.  M.  Etienne,  a very  distinguished  member  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Vincent  of  Paul,  who  wrote  a letter,  a few  years  since,  in  support  of  this 
assertion;  and  the  accomplished  and  entertaining  author  of  44  A Steam  Voyage 
Down  the  Danube.” 

In  terminating  this  portion  of  our  hurried  sketch,  we  cannot  but  remark  that 
the  prediction  of  Count  de  Maistre,  published  in  1809,  seems  much  more 
probable  now  than  when  first  uttered  by  its  eloquent  and  philosophic  author : — 
“France  will  be  Christian;  England  Catholic,  and  Europe  will  yet  sing  High 
Mass  at  Constantinople!” 

Our  observations  on  the  state  of  Catholicism  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  have  occupied  so  much  space,  that  we  are  obliged,  in  mercy  to  the 
reader,  to  abridge  tnose  we  otherwise  would  have  to  make  on  the  same  subject 
in  the  other  great  divisions  of  the  globe.  We  do  this  the  less  reluctantly  as  we 
propose  to  give  a series  of  papers  on  the  history  and  actual  condition  of  the 
Catholic  missions  in  those  countries ; so  that  a rapid  glance  at  our  numerical 
strength  there,  is  all  that  we  can  at  present  permit  ourselves  to  take.  We  hope, 
however,  that  brief  as  this  enumeration  must  necessarily  be,  it  will  enable  us  to 
complete  our  view — at  least  in  the  outline — which  we  have  attempted  to  sketch 
of  the  extent  of  Catholicity. 

In  Asiatic  Turkey,  including  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  the  number  of  Catholics 
is  800,000.  Russia  in  Asia  has  a Catholic  population  of  500,000 ; Persia  and 
its  provinces,  350,000 ; Turkistan,  100,000 ; Afghanistan,  or  Cabul, — so  lately 
the  seat  of  British  aggression,  massacre,  and  barbarous  revenge, — 50,000.  In 
Southern  India,  on  this  side  of  the  Ganges,  there  are  also  large  bodies  of 
Catholics.  Pondicherry  and  the  Coromandel  Coast  has  about  60,00Q.  The 
Apostolic  Vicariates  lately  established  in  Southern  India,  comprehend  the  dis- 
tricts formerly  under  the  care  of  the  Archbishop  of  Goa  and  his  suffragans,  and 
contain  about  800,000,  including  many  native  converts,  the  descendants  of  Por- 
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tuguese  settlers,  the  United  Syrians,  or  Christians,  of  St.  Thomas,  pn  the 
Malabar  Coast,  and  a very  thick  sprinkling  of  Irish  ‘ emigrants’  in  all  the 
British  possessions  in  India.  To  these  are  to  be  added  200,000  Catholics  in 
Ceylon,  one-half  of  whom  are  native,  the  other  half  European. 

The  progress  of  religion  has  been  much  impeded  in  many  of  these  countries, 
by  unfortunate  differences,  almost  approaching  to  schism,  among  the  Catholics, 
caused  by  the  absurd  pretensions  of  the  Portuguse  Government,  which  sought 
to  retain  its  influence  in  the  ecclesiastical  aflairs,  of  countries,  where  it  has  long 
since  ceased  to  have  temporal  sway.  The  evils  caused  by  these  mtschievoun 
pretensions  were  of  the  most  serious  character ; but  within  the  last  few  years 
they  have  been  in  great  measure  removed ; and  we  trust  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, when  the  zeal  and  perseverance  of  the  apostolic  prelates,  to  whom  the 
Holy  See  has  committed  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Sion  in  this  distant 
region  of  the  earth,  will  be  rewarded  by  the  increase  of  piety  among  the  Chris- 
tian inhabitants  of  South  India,  and  the  accession  of  large  numbers  of  native 
converts  to  the  one  fold  of  the  One  Shepherd. 

The  number  of  Catholics  in  Eastern  India,  comprising  China,  Cochin-China, 
Tonquin,  Anam,  Siam,  etc.,  is  752,000.  Notwithstanding  the  comparative 
paucity  of  the  Catholics  in  these  densely  peopled  countries,  we  are  forced  to 
regard  them  with  sentiments  of  deeper  veneration  and  holier  affection  than  any 
other  portion  of  our  religious  brethren.  The  scenes  of  primitive  Christianity 
are  at  this  day  exhibited  in  these  countries.  Tlie*same  lively  faith  and  exalted 
purity  of  morals,  which  distinguished  the  first  professors  of  the  Gospel,  are 
there  to  be  seen ; nor  is  the  zeal  of  the  apostle,  or  the  constancy  of  the  martyr, 
wanting  to  complete  the  resemblance.  In  the  single  kingdom  of  Tonquin,  the 
number  of  those  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  faith  within  the  last 
ten  years  exceeds  120.  Of  these  the  greater  part  were  native  Christians, 
many  of  them  of  the  sacerdotal  order  ; several  of  the  number  were  natives  of 
France.  In  reading  the  relations  of  their  examination  before  their  judges,  and 
of  their  sufferings,  we  seem  to  be  perusing  the  acts  of  the  early  martyrs,  for  the 
same  relentless  cruelty  characterizes  the  modern  Mandarins  as  formerly  dis- 
graced the  imperial  proconsuls ; and  the  same  noble  intrepidity,  as  was  then 
evinced  in  the  confession  of  Christ's  name  before  the  tribunals  of  the  empire,  is 
now  manifested  by  the  confessors  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  view  of  tortures 
much  more  appalling  than  the  death  in  which  they  terminate.  If  the  principle 
of  Tertullian — that  the  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  Christians — be  true,  as 
it  undoubtedly  is,  a rich  harvest  of  souls  may  be  expected  at  no  very  distant 
day  in  those  countries — an  event  which  the  recent  success  of  the  British  arms 
.in  China  seems  destined  to  accelerate. 

In  connection  with  the  missions  of  Asia  may  be  mentioned  the  Philippine 
Islands,  containing  a Catholic  population  of  3,000,000,  and  having  a regular 
hierarchy  and  about  1000  priests. 

The  French  settlement  in  Algiers  has  been  the  occasion  of  establishing  Ca- 
tholicism in  a portion  of  northern  Africa,  that  formerly  held  a prominent  situa- 
tion in  the  map  of  Christendom,  but  over  which  the  dense  cloud  of  Mahom- 
medan  superstition  had  hung  for  so  many  ages.  The  excellent  Bishop  of  the 
New  Colony,  Monseigneur  Dupuch,  has  been  eminently  successful  in  his  truly 
arduous  enterprise.  The  wants  of  the  Catholic  population,  74,000  in  num- 
ter,  committed  to  his  care,  are  supplied  by  twenty-five  priests  under  his  direc- 
tion. .Besides  the  military  hospital  at  Algiers,  Ihere  is  another  for  the  public, 
both  of  which  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The 
influence  of  the  mild  virtues  of  Christianity  is  visible,  even  amid  the  din  of 
war ; and  the  famous  Arab  chief,  Abd-el-Kadcr,  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
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exhibited  a degree  of  confidence  and  affection  for  the  apostolic  Bishop,  that 
strongly  contrasts  with  the  open  hostility  with  which  he  regards  his  soldier- 
countrymen.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  year,  a most  beautiful  and  touching 
ceremony  took  place  in  this  mission, — the  translation  of  some  of  the  relics  of 
St.  Augustin  from  Pavia  in  Italy  to  Heppo,  the  ancient  See  of  this  illustrious 
doctor  of  the  Church.  These  sacred  remains  were  accompanied  by  several  of 
the  Bishops  of  France  to  the  place  where  they  now  repose ; where  they  were 
solemnly  placed,  during  a most  impressive  ceremony,  witnessed  by  several 
thousands  of  Christians  and  Mahommedans,  and  viewed  by  none  without  emo- 
tion. But  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Heppo  may  be  said 
to  have  revisited  the  scene  of  his  former  labors.  A catechism  has  been  com- 
posed, under  the  direction  of  Monseigneur  Dupuch,  in  which  the  elements  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  are  delivered  in  the  very  words  of  that  illustrious  Doc- 
tor of  the  Church. 

The  missions  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Francis- 
cans, of  whom  there  are  at  present  nine  employed  in  the  spiritual  direction  of 
7,000  Catholics.  In  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  there  are  300,000  Catho- 
lics, belonging  to  five  different  rites — the  Latin,  Greek,  Armenian,  Copt,  and 
Abyssinian  united  rites.  They  are  governed  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria. 
The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Abyssinia  is  Christian,  although,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  adherence  to  the  errors  of  Eutychius,  they  are  not  Catholic. 
A few  years  ago,  very  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  that  they  would  be 
once  more  engrafted  on  the  parent  trunk  of  Catholic  Unity ; and  a very  con- 
siderable deputation  from  Abyssinia  arrived  in  Rome  in  1841,  where  they 
were  most  kindly  received  by  the  Pope.  We  have  not  heard  whether  or  not 
these  anticipations  have  been  realized. 

A Bishop  has  lately  been  appointed  for  the  Mauritius,  where  there  is  a 
Catholic  population  of  85,000 ; but  where,  unfortunately,  a considerable  degree 
of  apathy  on  the  subject  of  religion  appears  to  have  hitherto  prevailed.  There 
are  six  priests  employed  in  this  mission,  and  very  gratifying  accounts  of  the 
result  of  their  labors,  especially  among  the  colored  population,  have  been 
lately  received.  The  Spanish  possessions  on  the  African  Coast  contain  three 
Bishoprics,  and  208,000  Catholics  included  within  their  limits.  The  Portu- 
guese possessions  contain  about  700,000  Catholics,  under  the  care  of  five 
Bishops.  The  French  possessions  have  a Catholic  population  of  85,000. — 
Upper  and  Lower  Guinea  have  been  lately  erected  into  an  Apostolic  Vicariate, 
over  which  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Baron,  late  Vicar-General  of  the  Bishop  of 
Philadelphia,  has  been  placed  as  Vicar  Apostolic. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a very  important  mission  has  been  begun  within 
the  last  few  years,  which  promises  to  be  eminently  successful.  Dr.  Griffith, 
the  Bishop  entrusted  with  its  direction,  and  his  few  but  faithful  clergy,  have 
had  all  kinds  of  difficulties  to  contend  with,  but  have  hitherto  surmounted  the 
most  discouraging  obstacles  to  success.  The  number  of  Catholics  is  yet  small, 
not  much  exceeding  2,000;  among  whom  are  many  converts  to  our  Holy 
Faith.  The  total  number  of  Catholics,  in  Africa  and  the  adjacent  islands,  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  1,182,000.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  vast  dispro- 
portion at  present  found  between  the  entire  population  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  the  few  Catholics  that  inhabit  the  various  countries  of  these  great  divisions 
of  the  earth,  will  soon  disappear;  and  that  the  sighs  of  pious  zeal  and  the 
blood  of  martyrs  may  eventually  draw  down  from  on  high  that  copious  bene- 
diction on  the  labors  of  our  apostolic  missionaries,  that  will  console  religion  for 
the  spiritual  darkness  in  which  such  vast  numbers  of  the  human  race  have 
been  so  long  involved. 
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If  the  churches  of  Eastern  India  exhibit  the  faith  and  constancy  of  the 
primitive  ages,  it  is  in  the  isles  of  Oceanica  that  we  are  to  meet  with  almost 
the  same  happy  results  of  apostolic  zeal,  as  rewarded  the  labors  of  the  chosen 
twelve  who  first  scattered  the  seeds  of  faith  on  the  soil,  which  the  benediction 
of  God  fertilized.  Oceanica  is  divided  into  the  apostolic  prefecture  of  Batavia, 
the  newly  erected  archbishopric  of  Sydney;  which,  with  its  four  suffragan 
Sees,  comprise  Australia  and  Van  Diemen's  land,  and  into  the  Apostolic  Vicar- 
iates of  Eastern  and  Western  Oceanica.  In  the  first  of  these  divisions  the 
number  of  Catholics  is  but  small ; but  in  Australia,  the  increase  in  the  Catho- 
lic population,  principally  by  emigration  from  the  British  isles,  has  been  se 

freat  that  it  was  lately  proposed  to  limit  the  number  of  such  as  came  from  that 
ive  of  Catholicism — Ireland — by  some  vexatious  enactments  on  the  part  of  the 
local  government.  So  strong  is  the  force  of  religious  bigotry,  as  to  call  for  a 
measure  so  obviously  opposed  to  the  interests  of  a new  country ! 

But  it  is  in  Eastern  and  Western  Oceanica  that  the  number  of  conversions 
from  idolatry  to  Catholicism  is  most  consoling.  We  are  in  possession  of  many 
facts  in  support  of  this  assertion  of  so  interesting  a character,  that  it  is  with 
extreme  regret  we  feel  compelled  to  withhold  them  for  the  present  from  the 
reader ; but  we  shall  mention  one  which  will  enable  those  who,  probably,  are 
unacquainted  with  the  miracles  of  grace  which  God  is  at  this  moment  exhib  t- 
ing  in  the  isles  of  the  Pacific,  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  what  we  have  above 
advanced.  Of  2,300  inhabitants  of  Wallis,  one  of  the  isles  of  Western  Ocean- 
ica, 2,000  have  embraced  the  faith,  and,  at  the  last  dates,  were  only  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  Apostolic  Vicar,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Pompallier,  to  receive 
at  his  hands  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  for  which  they  had  then  been  a long 
time  preparing  themselves,  under  the  direction  of  apostolic  missionaries. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  America  as  connected  with  the  diffusion  and 
prospects  of  the  Catholic  religion.  South  America  suggests  many  painful 
reflections,  principally  occasioned  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  various  govern- 
ments of  which  it  is  composed.  What  this  perpetual  alternative  of  carnage 
and  revolution,  which  make  up  the  history  of  the  South  American  and  Mexi- 
can republics  for  the  last  twenty  years,  is  to  end  in,  we  profess  ourselves 
unable  to  foresee.  That  religion  has  suffered  by  such  an  unhappy  state  of 
things,  need  not  be  wondered  at ; for,  without  a miracle  such  must  necessarily 
be  the  case,  when  society  is  disorganized.  Still  we  love  to  hope  that  good 
will  come  cut  of  all  this  evil ; and  we  are  encouraged  by  several  recent  indi- 
cations, which  we  take  as  assurances  of  the  ultimate  restoration  of  peace,  order 
and  religious  sentiment.  The  government  of  New  Granada  has  invited  the 
Jesuits  to  take  the  charge  of  public  education ; and  we  believe  that  the  spir- 
itual sons  of  Ignatius  have  been,  for  some  years  labouring  with  considerable 
success  in  Buenos  Ayres.  Numbers  of  the  clergymen,  whom  the  injustice  of 
the  present  Regent  of  Spain  had  driven  from  their  country,  have  sought  in 
South  America  a field  wherein  to  exercise  the  duties  of  an  apostolic  ministry. 
May  we  not  then  hope,  that  the  same  blessed  effects  which  followed  the  emi- 
gration of  members  of  the  French  clergy,  under  similar  circumstances,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  will  also  be  among  the  consequences,  beneficial  to 
religion,  which  Providence  has  designed  in  permitting  the  recent  persecution 
of  the  church  in  Spain.  The  number  of  Catholics  in  South  America,  Mexico 
and  Guatemala  is  23,000,000 ; and  the  number  of  episcopal  Sees  forty-four. 

In  the  West  India  Islands,  the  Catholic  religion  is  extensively  propagated, 
and  although  we  cannot  speak  words  of  unqualified  praise  in  regard  to  them 
all,  we  are  able  to  state  that  there,  a3  well  as  almost  every  where  else,  a 
favorable  change  is  taking  place.  Zealous  missionaries  from  Holland,  France 
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and  Ireland  are  doing  much  towards  this  amelioration.  The  number  of  Catho- 
lics in  the  various  islands  we  cannot  pretend  to  state  with  certainty ; but  unless 
we  are  much  mistaken  it  must  be,  at  least,  2,000,000.  In  the  French  colonics 
are  four  Apostolic  Prefects ; in  the  Dutch  island  of  Curasao,  there  is  an  Apos- 
tolic Prefect  of  that  nation.  In  the  Spanish  colonies  are  three  Bishops  ; and 
in  the  English  possessions,  exclusive  of  other  missionaries,  are  the  Apostolic 
Vicars  of  Trinidad  and  Guiana. 

The  British  possessions  in  North  America,  and  in  the  adjacent  islands,  eon- 
tain  a very  large  Catholic  population, — at  least  one  half  of  that  of  the  whole 
country, — which  is  daily  increasing  by  the  influx  of  emigrants.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Quebec  has  lour  suffragan  Bishops.  We  were  only  recently  made 
acquainted  with  the  fact,  which  will,  probably,  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers, 
that  there  exists  in  Lower  Canada  a society  like  that  of  Lyons  in  France,  for 
the  purpose  of  propagating  the  faith.  The  labours  of  the  missionaries,  who 
receive  aid  from  this  charitable  association,  are  employed  in  evangelizing  the 
many  Indian  tribes  that  are  to  the  north  of  the  lakes,  numbers  of  whom  they 
have  converted  to  the  faith.  We  lately  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing  a col- 
lection of  letters  from  the  missionaries  thus  employed,  filled  with  the  most 
edifying  and  interesting  matter. 

Catholics  form  a considerable  portion  of  the  population  in  Nova  Scotia,  New- 
foundland, New  Brunswick,  etc.,  the  first  two  of  which  have  their  respective 
Bishops ; and  the  name  of  a respectable  Canadian  clergyman  has  been  men- 
tioned as  the  first  occupant  of  a new  See,  about  to  be  erected  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

The  state  and  prospects  of  Catholicism  in  the  United  States  alone  remain  to 
be  mentioned.  If  the  increase  of  churches  and  religious  institutions  ; if  the 
erection  of  new  dioceses  at  every  triennial  council  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  of 
the  Union ; if  the  steady  increase  of  Catholic  publications,  periodical  and  other- 
wise ; if,  in  a word,  the  published  statistical  tables,  as  well  as  the  observations 
of  all  who  speak  or  write  on  the  subject, — if  each  and  all  of  these  various 
indications  are  to  be  trusted, — then,  most  assuredly,  the  Catholic  Religion  is 
making  rapid  advances,  despite  of  the  various  and  formidable  obstacles  which 
have  so  long  impeded,  and  yet  continue  in  many  instances  to  impede  its  progress. 
We  regret  to  add  that  this  very  progress  has  been  lately  made  the  plea  for  a 
combined  but  frustrate  effort  to  oppose  it,  by  exciting  all  the  bad  passions  of  a 
portion  of  the  community,  in  a manner  no  less  irreconcilable  with  out  free 
institutions  and  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age,  than  with  the  principles  of  religion 
and  morality.  But  we  only  desire  to  allude  to  this  fact,  as  an  indication  of  our 
progress.  Our  actual  numbers,  and  the  calculation  of  which  their  successive 
increase  may  be  made  the  basis,  are  not,  however,  the  only  motives  of  hope  we 
cherish,  that  bright  prospects  are  discernible  on  our  horizon.  The  doctrines, 
called  Puseyite,  of  which  we  spoke  when  on  the  subject  of  Catholicism  in 
England,  have  found  in  this  country,  ingenious,  learned  and  eloquent  advo- 
cates ; and  even  among  those  whom  these  doctrines  have  not  gained,  men  are 
beginning  to  make  our  religion  the  subject  of  inquiry,  in  the  only  sources 
whence  it  can  with  certainty  be  derived, — our  teachers,  and  the  authorized 
publications  of  the  Catholic  press.  This  is  all  we  require ; we  are  without 
solicitude  for  the  result. 

In  the  Indian  territory  west  of  Missouri,  as  also  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  between  these  latter  and  the  Pacific,  arc  flourishing  Catholic  missions 
among  the  Indian  tribes.  Several  apostolic  members  of  the  Missouri  Province 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  have  devoted  themselves  to  tliis  arduous  but  highly 
meritorious  work.  We  only  mention  the  fact — wc  give  no  details, — as  we 
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have  the  pleasure  of  announcing,  in  another  page,  the  publication  of  a work  of 
intense  interest,  which  has  appeared  in  Philadelphia,  from  the  pen  of  Father 
De  Smet,  in  relation  to  this  very  subject. 

In  concluding  thirrapid,  and,  necessarily,  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  actual 
state  and  prospects  of  Catholicism  throughout  tne  world,  we  shall  be  excused, 
if,  forgetting  for  a moment  that  our  present  purpose  is  statistical  detail  and 
not  controversial  argument,  we  direct  attention  to  the  moral  phenomenon 
exhibited  in  the  preceding  pages.  This  great  multitude  of  all  nations,  and 
Iribes,  and  peoples,  and  tongues,  united  in  the  confession  of  God's  name  on 
earth,  affords  too  obvious  a similitude  with  the  prophetic  vision  of  St.  John, 
(Apocalypse  VII.,  9,)  not  to  justify  us  in  regarding  it  as  the  earthly  counter- 
part of  the  triumphing  church,  which  was  there  laid  open  to  his  view.  What 
else  than  the  action  of  Divine  Power  can  account  for  the  effect  we  see  here 
produced?  What,  but  the  Omnipotence  of  God,  could  unite  so  many  millions 
of  men — divided  in  every  thing  else — in  the  belief  and  profession  of  the  same 
mysterious  truths  and  the  practical  recognition  of  the  same  authority  ? We 
are  satisfied  that  no  mind  can  reflect  on  this  unexampled  fact,  and  not  feel  that 
Catholicism  must  have  something  superior  to  the  religious  systems  that  deny 
its  truth;  for  while  these  have  split  up  the  people  of  any  one  nation  where 
they  have  been  introduced  into  many  divisions,  Catholicism  has  gathered  the 
peoples  of  many  nations  within  the  one  fold  of  the  One  Shepherd. 
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Durixg  the  year  1833,  in  one  of  the  Parisian  faubourgs,  habitually  resorted 
to  by  classical  students,  there  existed  a kind  of  literary  club,  where  a few 
young  men  used  to  debate  among  themselves  certain  questions  of  a highly 
interesting  nature,  and  conducive  of  much  benefit  to  their  own  intellectual 
faculties.  Many  of  these  questions  were  arduous;  they  were  all  grounded 
on  one  strong  basis — religion ; it  becomes  almost  needless  to  add,  that  they 
were  discussed  with  the  seriousness  required  by  religious  feelings,  with  the 
ardour  prompted  by  juvenile  minds.  Some,  however,  there  were,  unfortu- 
nately, among  these  gentlemen,  who  had  yielded  to  the  evanescent  doctrines 
of  the  day,  but  their  very  presence  made  it  incumbent  upon  the  other  members 
of  the  association  to  cling  with  double  affection  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers — 
to  the  hope  of  their  future  lives.  As  it  happens  frequently  in  such  cases,  the 
influence  of  their  religious  sympathies,  added  to  the  habit  of  fighting  in  the 
same  cause,  became  between  these  young  men  a strong  tie,  a golden  link, 
which  made  them  friends  and  brothers  ere  a single  word  of  friendship  was 
exchanged ; and  yet,  in  the  midst  of  their  pursuits,  they  soon  came  to  the 
following  question : — Should  not  their  union  be  cemented  by  some  good  work 
more  consolatory  in  its  results  than  mere  literary  discussions,  into  which  a 
wrangling  spirit  sometimes  forced  its  way,  whilst 
“Mercy  sighed  farewell?” 

The  answer  came  forth  in  the  shape  of  a Christian  guide,  under  the  auspices 
of  Charity,  and  solely  devoted  to  the  services  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  in 
the  garb  of  a few  paupers. 

Such  was  the  primeval  origin  of  the  Conference  de  St.  Vincent  de  Panic. — 
This  term  conference  is  generally  used  by  the  Paris  students  to  designate 
assemblies  similar  to  the  one  just  alluded  to ; but,  as  the  reader  may  well  per- 
vol.  1.  3 
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ceivc,  the  new  conference  was  destined  to  something  better  than  to  make  fine 
flourishing  speeches  upon  benevolence,  or  discuss  such  ameliorations  as.might 
be  introduced  among  the  labouring  classes. 

The  immediate  object  of  the  fraternity,  in  adopting  the  protection  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paulc,  was  to  bring  down  from  heaven  a few  rays  of  the  celestial 
charity  which  warmed  the  breast  of  the  great  servant  of  God.  The  first  meet- 
ings took  place  in  May  1833,  and  only  eight  members  were  enlisted.  This 
they  considered  rather  as  an  advantage,  because  it  highly  contributed  from  .the 
very  first  to  establish  habits  of  cordiality  and  sincere  friendship  which  have 
been  kept  up  to  the  present  day. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  eight  students  of  law  or  medicine  were  far 
richer  in  purity  of  intention  than  in  cash : and,  indeed,  the  rising  fabric  might 
have  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  not  unforeseen  circumstances  helped  to  support 
it.  The  editors  of  a periodical  paper  first  kindly  offered  their  rooms  for  the 
meetings.  Some  of  the  members  belonging  to  the  conference  occasionally 
contributed  to  this  same  publication,  and  they  devoted  the  remunerations  of 
their  articles  to  increase  the  puny  treasury  of  the  poor . 

I dwell  with  pleasure  upon  such  details,  for  generally  the  workings  of  God 
are  feeble  in  their  beginning,  and  besides  we  are  thus  taught  to  exert  our  own 
energies.  Two  months  after  its  foundation,  the  fraternity  had  recruited  seven 
new  members,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  winter  they  continued  to 
swarm  in,  especially  those  coming  from  Lyons,  a church  distinguished  above 
all  others  in  France  by  its  pristine  fervour  and  purity. 

In  1834,  the  conference  was  already  so  numerous  as  to  undertake  another 
charitable  office  besides  that  of  visiting  the  poor.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Pantheon  stood,  at  that  period,  a prison  destined  to  receive  young  culprits, 
who  might  be  lost  past  remedy  if  allowed  to  mix  with  their  seniors  in  crime 
and  degeneracy.  Several  members  engaged  to  visit  these  poor  forlorn  beings, 
to  rekindle  in  their  degraded  souls  one  spark  of  repentance,  and  perhaps,  with 
God’s  blessing,  make  it  blaze  up  into  a cheering  fire.  By  far  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  unfortunate  youths  laboured  under  the  most  melancholy  igno- 
rance of  divine  truths : others  were  Atheists  at  fourteen,  would-be  Voltaires, 
aping  his  lazzis , quoting  his  indecent  lies,  yea,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale 
in  point  of  morality.  Notwithstanding  such  an  ungrateful  task,  the  members 
went  on  for  two  long  years,  constantly  attending  the  prisoners  every  Sunday 
for  a few  hours,  and  happy  at  last  to  hope  that  their  efforts  were  not  totally 
lost  upon  the  objects  of  their  compassion.  As  the  tenants  of  the  prison  were 
ultimately  removed  to  another  residence,  it  became  impossible  to  continue  the 
undertaking. 

In  1835,  the  Society  reckoned  about  one  hundred  members,  and  a separation 
was  felt  necessary.  “It  was  not  without  long  and  painful  deliberations,”  says 
this  year’s  report,  “not  without  heartfelt  grief,  that  we  determined  upon 
this  measure.  Endearing  connexions  lately  formed,  and  then  the  delightful 
habit  of  consulting  together  upon  an  enterprise  founded  by  all  together : such 
were  the  motives  which  made  us  afraid  of  breaking  asunder  the  grand  mobile 
of  our  strength  and  utility,  if  such  there  be,  viz.,  Christian  charity.”  How- 
ever, the  decision  urged  its  cogency  more  and  more,  and  two  Conferences  were 
established  in  the  parish  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  and  in  St.  Sulpice.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year,  two  other  scions  were  cut  off  from  the  mother  branch,  and 
spread  the  sodality  in  other  parts  of  Paris.  In  December  1835,  the  members 
undertook  likewise  to  protect  a certain  number  of  orphans,  with  more  zeal 
than  prudence : yet  Providence  blessed  them  in  their  numerous  difficulties. 

In  the  midst  of  this  unexpected  success  and  extension  of  the  Society,  one 
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great  danger  there  was,  which  threatened  the  very  existence,  if  not  sedulously 
guarded  against.  I mean,  want  of  unity.  In  order  to  maintain  this  indispensa- 
ble condition,  the  several  conferences  agreed  to  meet,  from  time  to  time,  and  to 
adhere  strictly  to  a certain  number  of  short  and  easy  regulations.  The  first  of 
these  general  assemblies  was  held  on  the  21st  of  February,  1836 ; the  four 
presidents  of  each  section  made  a report  on  their  respective  undertakings,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  whole  fraternity  read  the  observations  preliminary  to  the 
regulations.  These  regulations,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  were  no  fine 
speculation  laid  down  before-hand,  no  far-fetched  theory ; its  real  merit  con- 
sisted in  its  having  been  put  in  practice  before  any  one  thought  of  writing  it 
down : in  *fact,  the  chairman  only  required  the  verbal  sanction  of  people  who 
already  enforced  its  contents  by  their  previous  conduct.  In  regard  to  the 
preliminary  observations  themselves,  we  think  proper  to  add,  that  they  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  borrowed  textually  from  Vincent  de  Paule’s  own 
writings ; they  bear  particularly  upon  charity,  upon  the  best  mode  of  practis- 
ing that  virtue,  upon  the  spiritual  almsgiving  which  ought  always  to  accom- 
pany the. other;  and  lastly,  upon  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  humility  that 
must  guide  the  members  of  all  charitable  associations,  as  well  as  the  respect 
due  to  clerical  superiors.  Their  latter  duty  has,  indeed,  been  most  scrupu- 
lously fulfilled.  “Our  venerable  pastors,”  says  the  Report,  “have  conde- 
scended to  grace  our  little  undertaking  with  their  protection,  ever  and  anon 
encouraging  our  weakness,  showering  blessings  on  our  modest  co-operation 
in  that  great  apostolic  mission  of  charity,  where  they  show  themselves  our 
models  and  our  masters.” — [ Tablet  Correspondence. 


ON  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE. 

As  a fond  mother  o’er  her  children  bends 

In  melting  love,  and  clasps  one  to  her  breast, — 

One  at  her  feet,  one  on  her  knee  she  tends, 

Whilst  to  another’s  brow  her  lips  are  press’d; 

And  ’mid  their  sports  and  murmurs  still  attends 
To  every  varied  fanciful  request, — 

Whispers  to  one — to  one  a glance  she  sends, 

And  smiles  or  chides,  in  all  her  love  confess’d; 

So  watches  over  us  the  sovereign  power 
Of  Providence ; this  comforts,  that  supplies, 

Hears  all,  and  doth  on  all  His  mercy  shower. 

And  if  some  grace  or  favor  He  denies, 

’T  is  but  to  teach  the  soul  her  prayers  to  pour, 

Or  by  denial  graciously  replies.  filacaja. 
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SICILY— SHRINE  OF  THE  VIRGIN. 

BY  JOHN  KENYON, 

“ The  Catholic,  who  hears  that  vesper  bell, 

Howe’er  employed,  must  send  a prayer  to  heaven. 

In  foreign  lands  I liked  the  custom  well, 

For  with  the  calm  and  sober  thoughts  of  even 
It  well  accords : and  wert  thou  journeying  there, 

It  would  not  hurt  thee,  George,  to  join  that  vesper  prayer.” 

[Southey’s  St.  Gualbert. 


Who  knows  not,  fair  Sicilian  land! 

How  proudly  thou  wert  famed  of  yore, 
When  ail  the  Muses  hymn’d  thy  strand, 

And,  pleased  to  deck  so  sweet  a shore, 
Bacchus  and  Ceres,  hand  in  hand, 

To  thee  their  choicest  treasures  bore, 

And  saw  uprise  their  graceful  shrines, 

’Mid  waving  com  and  curling  vines. 

Yes ! land  thou  wert  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
The  favor’d  land  of  Deity  j 
By  Jove  made  glad  with  suns  and  showers, 

By  Neptune  cheered  with  brightest  sea ; 
E’en  Dis,  beneath  his  gloomy  bowers, 

Had  heard  and  loved  to  dream  of  thee — 
And  when  he  will’d  to  take  a bride, 

Snatch’d  her  from  Etna’s  sloping  side. 

Those  hollow  creeds  have  pass’d  away  ; 

Those  false,  yet  graceful,  shrines  are  gone; 
A purer  faith,  of  stricter  sway, 

For  our  benoof,  their  place  hath  won ; 

And  Christian  altars  overlay 

Yon  temple’s  old  foundation  stone ; 

And  in  Minerva’s  vacant  cell* 

Sublimest  Wisdom  deigns  to  dwell. 

And  where,  within  some  deep  shy  wood, 

And  seen  but  half  through  curving  bough, 
In  silent  marble  Dian  stood. 

Behold ! a holier  virgin — now — 

Hath  sanctified  the  solitude, 

And  thou,  meek  Mary ! — Mother^-thou 
Dost  hallow  each  old  Pagan  spot. 

Or  storied  stream,  of  fabled  grot. 


The  traveller,  passing  unawares, 

Will  stay  his  step — but  not  too  nigh, — 
And  hearkening  to  those  unforc’d  prayers, — 
Albeit  the  creed  he  may  deny — 

Shall  own  his  reason  less  averse, 

And  spirit — surely — -not  the  worse. 

Thy  shrines  are  lovely — wheresoe’er — 

And  yet,  if  it  were  mine  to  choose 
One — loveliest — where  fretted  Care 
Might  come — to  rest — or  Thought — to  muse 
’Twould  be  that  one,  so  soft  and  fair, 

That  standeth  by  old  Syracuse, 

Just  where  those  salt  sea  waters  take 
The  likeness  of  an  inland  lake. 

Green-tendrilled  plants  in  many  a ring 
Creep  round  the  gray  stone  tenderly, 

As  tlio’  in  very  love  to  cling 
And  clasp  it?  while  the  reverent  sea 
A fond  uplooking  wave  doth  bring. 

To  break,  anon,  submissively. 

As  if  it  <?ame  that  brow  to  greet, 

Then  whisper  praise  beneatn  thy  feet 

When  suns,  that  sink  in  twilight  clear. 

Forth  from  the  city  tempt  to  roam, 

Be  mine  to  meet  mild  evening  here. 

And  muse  on  friends  I’ve  left  at  nome. 

But  she  who  loves  the  mariner. 

Shall  yet  more  duly  hither  come, 

Where,  fitly,  thou  art  held  to  be 
Our  Guardian-Lady  of  the  Sea. 

PART  II. 


The  devious  pilgrim,  far  beguiled, 

How  gladly  doth  he  turn  to  greet 
Thy  long-sought  image  mid  the  wild — 
A calming  thought — a vision  sweet ! 
If  grief  be  his,  then,  Lady  mild  1 
Thy  gentle  aid  he  will  entreat, 

And  Dow’d  inf  heart,  not  less  than  deed, 
Findeth  a prayer  to  fit  the  need. 


She  cometh  to  the  seaward  shrine, 

A mother,  with  her  children  three ; 

And  they  have  made  the  holy  sign, 

And  they  have  dropped  on  bended  kn$?  j 
Three  in  tne  lowly  rite  combine, 

And  one  is  cradled  peaceably. 

That  mother’s  heart  hath  business  here. 

For  she  doth  love  the  mariner. 


There,  while  his  secret  soul  he  bares, 
That  lonely  altar  bending  by, 


Her  gallant  boy  is  on  the  deep, 

— She  loves  nim  more  than  he  is  brave — . 
Yet  when  around  Peloro’s  steep 
The  midnight  surges  leap  and  rave, 

• The  present  cathedral  of  Syracuse  was  What  marvel  if  a mothef  weep, 
formerly  a temple  of  Minerva.  And,  thinking  on  the  tropic  wave, 

f In  the  cathedral  of  Syracuse  is  a statue  of  Doth  flee  to  thee.  Oh  mother  mild, 
the  Virgin  iq  silver.  Thou  Mother  of  the  blessed  Child ! 
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Thro  winds  that  sweep  like  hurricane, 

And  deadly  lightnings  lurid  light, 

She  speedeth  to  the  pillar’d  fane, 

Where  thou  dost  stand  in  silver  bright. 

If  solace  but  for  him  she  gain, 

What  should  a mother’s  soul  affright? 

And,  now,  the  porch-way  she  doth  win, 

And  thro7  the  portal  glideth  in. 

I love  the  ever-open’d  door, 

That  welcomes  to  the  house  of  God ! 

I love  its  wide-spread  marble  floor, 

By  every  foot  in  freedom  trod ! 

Free  altars  let  me  kneel  before, 

Free  as  the  pathway  or  the  sod, 

Whence  journeying  pilgrim — ’mid  broad  air- 
Wafts  unpremeditated  prayer ! 

She  prayeth  ’mid  the  silent  pile — 

Her  whispers  round  the  columns  creep — 
She  prayeth  all  alone — the  while 
Her  babes  the  while  securely  sleep ; 

Their  brother  lov’d  to  see  her  smile — 

She  would  not  they  should  see  her  weep ; 
Youth’s  rightful  joys  she  will  not  dim 
With  tears — not  even  tears  for  him ! 

But  now — when  eve  is  calm  and  bright — 
You  see  her  here — and  not  alone — 

Her  children  in  the  sweet  blue  light, 

Are  with  her  by  the  sculptur’d  stone ; 

With  her  they  share  a soothing  sight ; 

Yon  scarce-stirr’d  bark — the  only  one — 


Almost  as  still,  on  that  still  tide, 

As  unrock’d  cradle  by  her  side. 

Bland  omen  doth  that  vessel  bring. 

“ As  smoothly  sails  his  vessel  uow  ” — 
And  mark  how  hope  and  fondness  cling 
Around  the  elder  maiden’s  brow ! 

The  while  on  that  dear  younger  thing, 

— Too  young  to  frame — itself — a vow — 
The  mother  thoughtful  hand  doth  lay, 

And  timely  teacheth  how  to  pray  ? 

As  homeward  now  their  way  they  trace, 
Their  bosoms  own  no  anxious  smart, 

For  they  have  seen  that  blessed  face, 

" And  felt  how  She  can  calm  impart. 

Who,  tho’  in  heavn’s  supremest  place, 

Bears — as  on  earth — a woman’s  heart ; 
And  know  that  She  will  guard  him — She  ! 
Mother  of  Him  who  walked  the  sea ! 

And  if  at  last  those  hopes  deceive,* 

Yet  be  our  reasoning  scorn  represt ; 

Nay — since  ’tis  sweet,  to  those  who  grieve. 
To  dream  of  comfort  and  of  rest, 

Forgive  them  if  they  do  believe, 

And,  leaning  on  that  Mother  Blest, 

Link  earth  below  to  heaven  above. 

By  tender  ties  of  dearest  love. 

• The  writer  is  a Protestant. 


IRREVERENCE  OF  THE  AGE. 

[FROM  THE  BRITISH  CRITIC.] 

As  for  irreverence  in  the  general,  who  will  deny  that  it  is  so  widely  dif- 
fused and  so  deeply  ingrained,  as  to  be  now,  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilized 
world,  a prominent  characteristic  of  the  English  nation  ? We  seem  to  hold 
nothing  sacred : neither  place,  nor  time,  nor  person,  nor  word,  nor  thing.-— 
Any  superstition,  so  as  it  have  the  least  imaginable  ground  in  reason  or  anti- 
quity— if  it  have  so  much  as  one  sacred  book,  or  the  slightest  system,  is  able 
to  make  head  against  us  as  having  no  apparent  religion  whatever.  To  certain 
nations  we  seem  only  as  the  soul-less  genii  of  the  earthly  elements  and  pow- 
ers;— masters  of  war,  of  mechanics,  of  policy,  of  every  art  of  worldly  great- 
ness, but  utterly  unparticipate  in  the  caste  and  element  of  heaven.  But  we 
need  not  go  beyond  our  native  soil  for  the  sad  proof  of  a universal  irreve- 
rence. All  but  the  whole  population  of  our  towns  at  least  despise  all,  or  a 
great  part,  of  the  9acred  truths  they  were  taught  to  hold  precious  in  their 
childhood.  The  Bible  is  laid  aside,  or  perverted,  or  profaned.  As  much  of 
it  is  remembered  as  will  serve  to  excuse  a secure  and  indolent,  presuming  on 
the  long  suffering  of  God,  a false  reliance  on  His  grace,  an  indifference  to 
outward  and  regular  acts  of  religion ; or  as  will  occasionally  help  people  to 
express  themselves  on  some  ordinary  topic ; or  as  will  supply  the  demagogue 
With  some  familiar  illustration  to  set  forth  his  own  wicked  argument;  or  as 
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will  give  point  to  some  profane  jest  or  imprecation.  Any  one  conversant 
with  the  language  of  the  Chartists  may  see  the  sad  fruit  of  much  of  our  boasted 
scriptural  education.  As  far  as  pretended  scriptural  foundation  is  concerned, 
there  is  nothing  so  preposterous  in  theijr  setting  up,  as  they  have  done  in  many 
large  towns,  as  a religious  sect.  Their  system,  their  speaking,  their  princi- 
ples and  their  expectations,  are  all  patched  and  bedizened  with  numberless— 
and  they  not  the  least  solemn — fragments  from  the  sacred  text.  Nay,  we 
speak  not  only  of  Chartists — they  do  but  follow  their  betters.  One  can  hardly 
read  the  report  of  a liberal  meeting  on  any  political  or  mercantile  question, 
without  seeing  Scripture  forced  in  at  every  turn  where  one  would  least  expect 
it.  A text  rounds  a period,  a text  gives  sting  to  censure,  a text  props  up 
some  plan  of  injustice,  a text  pulls  down  some  social  rank  or  breaks  through 
some  wise  distinction,  a text  puffs  up  the  self-conceited  or  terrifies  the  humble. 

The  whole  liberal  press  also  exhibits  the  same  contagion  of  irreverence. — 
It  spreads  from  the  able  and  ingenious  metropolitan  journal,  down  to  the  low- 
est provincial  scribbler.  Everywhere,  in  review  and  newspaper,  one  may  see 
theological  terms  employed  to  express  political  things,  and  persons,  and 
changes.  The  parables  are  perverted  to  illustrate  revolutionary  dogmas. — 
Familiar  forms  of  expression  are  stolen  from  the  Scripture  to  give  a semblance 
of  mother-English  to  the  style  of  the  sophist  and  the  system-monger.  The 
most  destructive  and  wordly  principles  are  clothed  in  metaphor,  quaint  idiom, 
and  obsolete  words  pilfered  from  the  same  sacred  treasury.  Mere  political 
abstractions  are  pompously  put  forth  in  the  dress  of  heavenly  and  spiritual 
things.  The  prophetic  anticipations  of  the  people  of  God  are  deprived  of  their 
own  proper  grandeur,  to  invest  with  an  empty  dignity  the  disordered  cravings 
of  discontent,  and  the  selfish  projects  of  restless  ambition.  The  mysterious 
terms  which  express  the  awful  realities  of  the  Incarnation,  are  transferred  to 
tho  base  organizations  of  faction,  and  the  capricious  revolutions  of  popular  will. 
Agitators  are  honored  with  the  style  and  title  of  apojtles,  evangelists,  and 
prophets, — unless  they  strike  higher  at  more  than  human  honours.  Impracti- 
cable theories  of  equality,  and  greedy  schemes  of  lust  and  licence,  are  exalted 
into  gospels  of  salvation.  Means  and  channels  of  agitation  and  corruption  are 
spoken  of  as  having  a sacramental  efficacy.  We  are  daily  told  of  the  regene- 
ration of  the  world  by  sottish  Epicureans  and  visionary  Socialists.  Dreams 
of  blood-thirsty  revenge  for  fancied  violations  of  abstract  rights  are  compared 
with  the  awful  vengeance  inflicted  by  the  mandate  of  the  Omnipotent  upon 
long  accumulating  crime,  and  with  the  righteous  retributions  on  the  oppressors 
of  God’s  favoured  people.  The  day  of  judgment  itself  is  parodied. 

An  audacious  materialism  infests  the  land,  driving  ancient  piety  from  its 
most  secret  haunts,  setting  men  at  liberty  from  instinctive  scruples,  and  disen- 
gaging them  from  heavenly  aspirations.  But  its  own  baseness  and  hatefulness 
would  soon  be  its  ruin.  Every  thing  that  sickened  men  of  earth  and  carried 
hope  beyond  the  grave, — every  loving  and  gentle  and  noble  affection  would 
tell  against  materialism,  till  it  returned  whence  it  came.  So  it  sustains  its 
hold  by  an  alliance  with  some  corrupted  powers  of  religion,  that  have,  as  it 
were,  played  the  traitor  to  their  cause.  By  their  aid  it  is  enabled  to  set  up  as 
a religion  itself,  as  an  earthly  or  rather  hellish  Christianity — Anti-christ.  It 
denies  all  spiritual  beings  and  things  and  operations — the  whole  preternatural 
world — and  sets  up  nature  in  the  place  thereof.  Unless  we  have  no  knowledge 
or  discernment,  the  most  zealous  and  the  mightiest  teachers  of  this  spurious  sys- 
tem, are  those  who  unite  religious  knowledge  with  the  spirit  of  the  world . Men 
of  talent  and  boldness,  brought  up  in  the  very  heat  of  religious  profession  and 
talk  and  agitation,  early  filled  with  letter  and  doctrine,  but  meanwhile  undisci- 
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plined,  untrained  in  fear  and  reverence,  and  with  everything  around  them  of 
a contrary  tendency ; then  finding  in  the  pursuits  of  the  world,  in  physical 
science,  in  politics,  in  mere  secular  literature,  something  seemingly  more  con- 
sistent and  real  and  ennobling ; — these,  able  thus  by  circumstances  to  betray 
religion  to  the  world,  and  carry  all  her  arms,  her  treasures,  her  banners,  and 
her  tokens  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  are  the  greatest  and  most  fearful  con- 
spirers  for  the  world  against  the  Church.  These  are  as  the  giants  who  in  the 
earliest  age  resulted  from  the  unhallowed  union  of  the  sons  of  God  and  the 
daughters  of  man,  and  who  filled  the  earth  with  violence,  and  corrupted  every 
imagination  of  man’s  heart. 


Rocky  Mountain  Indian  Mission.  Letters  and  Sketches ; with  a Narrative  of  a Year’s 
Residence  among  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  By  P.  J.  De  Smet, 
S.  J.  Philadelphia:  Fithian,  1843;  12mo.,  pp.  25 2. 

We  cannot  better  express  our  opinion  on  this  work, — unique  among  the 
productions  of  the  day, — than  by  adopting  the  language  of  the  introductory 
remarks  prefixed  to  these  most  interesting  letters : 

“To  those  who  love  their  country,  and  their  fellow  men,  we  present  this 
interesting  Narrative,  with  the  hope,  we  might  say,  the  certainty,  that  its  peru- 
sal will  afford  them  some  moments  of  the  purest  gratification.  We  have  sel- 
dom met  any  thing  more  more  entertaining.  Its  simple,  manly  eloquence 
enchants  the  attention.  The  facts  it  makes  known  to  us  of  the  4 far,  far  West,’ 
the  dispositions  and  habits  of  the  Indian  Tribes  who  roam  over  the  vast  region 
of  the  Oregon,  their  present  state  and  future  prospects,  are  such  as  cannot  fail 
to  awaken  lively  interest  in  all  who  love  to  look  around  them  beyond  the  nar- 
row horizon  of  every-day  scenes,  and  learn  what  the  holy  servants  of  God  are 
doing  for  His  sake  and  in  His  name  in  distant  parts  of  the  world.  We  have 
conversed  with  the  apostolic  man  from  whose  pen  we  receive  this  narrative ; 
and  as  we  listened  we  felt  at  once  honoured  and  delighted  to  be  so  near  one 
who  in  our  days  and  in  his  own  person  brings  before  us  that  lofly  spirit  of 
missionary  devotedness — those  thrilling  scenes  of  Indian  life  and  adventure 
which  we  so  much  admire  in  the  pages  of  Charlevoix  and  Bancroft.” 

The  first  of  the  two  books  into  which  the  matter  of  this  volume  is  divided, 
contains  an  account  of  two  visits  to  the  Flat-head  Indians  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, made  by  Father  De  Smet,  S.  J. ; in  the  first  of  which,  in  1840,  he  was 
unaccompanied  by  any  member  of  his  order ; and  by  the  same  zealous  mission- 
ary, at  the  head  of  a few  equally  devoted  men  in  1841,  when  the  examination 
of  which  the  first  visit  was  the  object,  resulted  in  the  regular  establishment  of 
a mission  among  that  tribe.  Few  events  connected  with  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  are  more  deserving  of  attention  than  the  origin,  establishment,  and  suc- 
cess of  this  devout  enterprise. 

By  one  of  those  seemingly  fortuitous  but  providentially  designed  contingen- 
cies which  occur  so  frequently  in  the  course  of  human  events,  some  Iroquois 
Christians  found  themselves  domiciled,  if  the  expression  be  applicable  to  the 
nomadic  habits  of  savage  life,  among  the  Flat-heads  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
To  these  they  often  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  serving  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
of  the  happiness  of  having  Black-gowns, — the  name  by  which  the  Indians 
designate  priests, — to  teach  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  be  worshipped. 
In  the  absence  of  such  heaven-sent  messengers,  they  themselves  endeavoured 
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to  communicate  such  a knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion, — its  principles, 
duties,  and  practices,  as  they  had  retained;  but,  not  satisfied  with  this,  they 
exhorted  their  Flat-head  brethren  to  ask  the  Great  Spirit  to  send  them  some  of 
those  Black-gowns,  whose  heroic  zeal  and  perseverance  had  triumphed  over 
the  deep  rooted  antipathies  and  sanguinary  opposition  of  their  own  Iroquois 
fathers.  During  twenty  years  this  exhortation  was  acted  on;  and  so  great 
was  the  desire  felt  to  learn  the  truths  of  salvation  from  the  ministers  appointed 
to  teach  them,  that  although  a journey  of  three  thousand  miles — over  moun- 
tains of  prodigious  elevation,  across  rivers  broad  and  rapid  in  their  course, — 
and  for  a great  part  of  the  way,  either  through  a vast  desert,  or  the  hunting 
grounds  of  hostile  tribes, — lay  between  them  and  the  then  nearest  Christian 
settlement,  where  they  might  hope  to  obtain  Black-gowns ; — notwithstanding 
these  appalling  difficulties  they  resolved  to  undertake  the  journey,  and  thus 
leave  nothing  untried  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  succour.  Wonderful  as 
the  attempt  must  appear  in  itself,  still  more  extraordinary  is  the  perseverance 
with  which  these  fervent  Indians  pursued  their  object,  by  four  distinct  embas- 
sies for  that  purpose,  only  the  last  of  which  was  partially  successful ! Of  the 
members  of  the  first  deputation  in  1831,  three  died  of  diseases  occasioned 
by  the  change  of  climate.  The  second  company  arrived  safely  in  St.  Louis ; 
but,  owing  to  the  want  of  missionaries,  could  obtain  nothing  more  than  the 
promise  of  spiritual  teachers,  at  some  future  day.  In  1837  five  more  were 
commissioned  to  proceed  to  the  Great  Black-gown  (Bishop)  of  St.  Louis,  and 
renew  the  application ; but  these  were  cruelly  massacred  by  the  Sioux  Indians 
on  their  way  hither.  Two  Iroquois  deputies  were  finally  sent  in  1839  to 
obtain  the  long  sought  blessing, — a Black-gown  to  break  the  bread  of  life  and 
ope  the  fountains  of  salvation  to  those  children  of  the  desert,  who,  if  ever  the 
beatitude  pronounced  on  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  justice  was  appli- 
cable, most  certainly  deserved  to  have  their  cravings  satisfied.  The  result  of 
this  application  was,  that  Father  De  Smet  was  sent  to  examine  what  were  the 

Srobablc  prospects  of  establishing  a mission  among  the  Flat-heads  of  the  Rocky 
fountains. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1840,  this  truly  apostolic  man  sat  out  from  Westport, 
along  with  the  annual  expedition  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  after 
little  less  than  three  months  journey,  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  Flat-heads  and 
Ponderas,  or  Pends  d1  Oreilles.  On  his  way  he  passed  through  the  territory  of 
the  Shyenne  and  Snake  Indians,  in  whom  he  found  a great  willingness  to  have 
a Black-gown  among  them.  His  arrival  among  the  Flat-heads  was  the  signal 
for  general  rejoicing.  The  scene  that  followed,  and  the  religious  dispositions 
of  these  poor  people,  are  thus  described  by  this  zealous  man,  whose  fatigues 
and  privations  must  have  been  amply  compensated  for  by  what  now  met  his 
eyes  and  reached  his  ears  : 

“ Immediately  the  whole  village  was  in  commotion  $ men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, all  came  to  meet  me,  and  shake  hands,  and  I was  conducted  in  triumph 
to  the  lodge  of  the  great  chief  Tjolizhitzay  (the  Big  Face).  He  has  the 
appearance  of  an  old  patriarch.  Surrounded  by  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
two  tribes,  and  the  most  renowned  warriors,  he  thus  addressed  me — 4 This  day 
Kaikolinzosten  (the  Great  Spirit)  has  accomplished  our  wishes,  and  our 
hearts  are  swelled  with  joy.  Our  desire  to  be  instructed  was  so  great,  that 
three  times  had  we  deputed  our  people  to  the  Great  Black-gown  in  St.  Louis, 
to  obtain  a father.  Now,  Father,  speak,  and  we  will  comply  with  all  you  tell 
us.  Show  us  the  road  we  have  to  follow,  to  come  to  the  place  where  the 
Great  Spirit  resides.’  Then  he  resigned  his  authority  to  me ; but  I replied 
that  he  mistook  the  object  of  my  coming  among  them ; that  I had  no  other 
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object  in  view  but  their  spiritual  welfare ; that,  with  respect  to  temporal  aflairs, 
they  should  remain  as  they  were,  till  circumstances  should  allow  them  to  settle 
in  a permanent  spot.  Afterwards  we  deliberated  on  the  hours  proper  for  their 
spiritual  exercises  and  instructions.  One  of  the  chiefs  brought  me  a bell, 
with  which  I might  give  the  signal. 

“The  same  evening  about  2,000  persons  were  assembled  before  my  lodge  to 
recite  night  prayers  in  common.  I told  them  the  result  of  my  conference  with 
the  chiefs ; of  the  plan  of  instructions  which  I intended  to  pursue ; and  with 
what  disposition  they  ought  to  assist  at  them,  etc.  Night  prayers  having  been 
said,  a solemn  canticle  of  praise,  of  their  own  composition,  was  sung  by  these 
children  of  the  mountains,  to  the  Author  of  their  being.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  describe  the  emotions  I felt  at  this  moment ; I wept  for  joy, 
and  admired  the  marvellous  ways  of  that  kind  Providence,  who,  in  his  infinite 
mercy,  had  deigned  to  depute  me  to  this  poor  people,  to  announce  to  them  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation.  The  next  day  I assembled  the  council,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  an  intelligent  interpreter,  I translated  into  their  language  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Hail  Mary,  the  Apostles’  Creed,  the  ten  Commandments, 
and  four  Acts.  As*  I was  in  the  habit  of  reciting  these  prayers,  morning  and 
evening,  and  before  instructions,  about,  a fortnight  after,  I promised  a beautiful 
silver  medal  to  the  one  that  would  recite  them  first.  One  of  the  chiefs  rising 
immediately,  ‘Father,’  said  he,  smiling,  ‘that  medal  is  mine,’  and  he  recited 
all  the  prayers  without  missing  a word.  I embraced  him,  praised  the  eager- 
ness which  he  had  evinced  of  being  instructed,  and  appointed  him  my  Cate- 
chist. This  good  Indian  set  to  work  with  so  much  zeal  and  perseverance,  that 
in  less  than  a fortnight  all  knew  their  prayers. 

“ Every  morning,  at  the  break  of  day,  the  old  chief  is  the  first  on  horseback, 
and  goes  round  the  camp  from  lodge  to  lodge.  ‘Now,  my  children,’  he 
exclaims,  * it  is  time  to  rise ; let  the  first  thoughts  of  your  hearts  be  for  the 
Great  Spirit;  say  that  you  love  him,  and  beg  of  him  to  be  merciful  unto  you. 
Make  haste,  our  Father  will  soon  ring  the  bell,  open  your  ears  to  listen,  and 
your  hearts  to  receive  the  words  of  his  mouth.’  Then,  if  he  has  perceived 
any  disorderly  act  on  the  preceding  day,  or  if  he  has  received  unfavorable 
reports  from  the  other  chiefs,  he  gives  them  a fatherly  admonition.  Who  would 
not  think,  that  this  could  only  be  found  in  a well  ordered  and  religious  com- 
munity, and  yet  it  is  among  Indians  in  the  defiles  and  vallies  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains! ! ! You  have  no  idea  of  the  eagerness  they  showed  to  receive 
religious  instruction.  I explained  the  Christian  doctrine  four  times  a day,  and 
nevertheless  my  lodge  was  filled,  the  whole  day,  with  people  eager  to  hear 
more.  At  night,  I related  those  histories  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  were  bast 
calculated  to  promote  their  piety  and  edification,  and  as  I happened  to  observe, 
that  I was  afraid  of  tiring  them,  ‘ oh  no,’  they  replied,  ‘ if  W'e  were  not  afraid  of 
tiring  you,  we  would  gladly  spend  here  the  whole  night.’  ” 

After  this,  we  are  prepared  to  hear  that  our  missionary  baptized  six  hundred 
of  these  chosen  people,  among  whom  were  the  two  great  chiefs  of  the  Flat- 
heads  and  Ponderas.  A much  larger  number  were  desirous  of  receiving  the 
sacrament  of  regeneration ; but,  in  order  to  give  them  a high  idea  of  the  pre- 
paration which  should  precede  its  reoeption,  as  well  as  of  the  obligations  it 
induces,  Father  De  Smet  prudently  deferred  their  baptism  until  his  return. 
Such  was  the  result  of  this  first  missionary  visit  to  the  Oregon  territory. 

Convinced  by  this  experiment,  that  a rich  harvest  was  here  ripe  lor  the  sickle, 
the  good  Father  parted  with  his  fervent  neophytes,  after  a two  month’s  resi- 
dence, and  returned  to  St.  Louis,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  new  mission.  For  the  account  of  this  perilous  journey, 
vol.  1.  4 
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which  is  full  of  incident,  we  must  refer  to  the  letters  of  which  we  are  endea- 
voring to  give  a brief  notice.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  while  making  it, 
does  tne  superintending  providence  of  God  appear  to  have  supplied  his  wants, 
and  preserved  him  from  danger,  in  a manner  too  extraordinary  not  to  be  spe- 
cially acknowledged. 

On  receiving  the  report  of  Father  De  Smet,  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Verhae- 
gen,  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  this  western  part  of  America,  determined  on 
establishing  a permanent  mission  among  the  Flat-heads.  The  funds  required 
to  iheet  the  great  expenses  which  this  undertaking  necessarily  involved,  were 
principally  contributed  by  the  Catholics  of  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Kentucky, 
St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  Accordingly,  on  the  23d  of  j\pril,  1841,  Father 
De  Smet,  accompanied  by  two  other  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  by 
three  of  its  fervent  lay-brothers,  left  St.  Louis  to  proceed  on  his  apostolic  jour- 
ney. This  devoted  band  brings  to  our  minds  the  observation  of  Chateau- 
briand, on  the  superior  character  and  attainments  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 
Had  we  no  other  evidence  of  the  high  intellectual  qualifications  of  the  writer 
of  these  letters,  than  the  pages  before  us,  we  could  not  refuse  him  the  praise 
of  a lively  and  cultivated  genius,  an  acquaintance  with  almost  all  the  branches 
of  what  can  be  considered  polite  and  useful  knowledge ; while  as  a writer, 
we  know  of  none  who  surpasses  him,  in  the  simplicity  and  liveliness  of  his 
descriptions,  which  are  irresistibly  felt  to  be  truthful  copies  of  the  scenes  they 
exhibit.  Father  Point’s  excellence  as  a draughtsman,  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  numerous  sketches,  illustrative  of  Indian  scenery,  customs  and  travelling, 
made  by  him  during  the  journey ; and  which,  reproduced  in  beautifully  execu- 
ted lithographs,  add  very  much  to  the  interest  of  this  delightful  volume. 
Father  Mengarini  was,  we  are  told,  specially  selected  for  this  mission  by  the 
General  of  the  Society,  at  Rome,  on  account  of  his  great  facility  for  languages, 
and  his  knowledge  of  medicine  and  music.  With  these,  were  three  lay-broth- 
ers,— two  Belgians  and  a German, — whose  respective  talents  as  blacksmith, 
carpenter,  and  factotum , ( Jlnglice , u man-of-all*  work,”)  rendered  them  no 
inconsiderable  auxiliaries  to  the  zealous  fathers. 

An  account  of  a short  visit  to  a village  of  Kansas  Indians,  and  some  details 
of  sanguinary  cruelty  and  warfare  between  the  Pawnees  and  the  Sioux,  bring 
the  reader  to  the  Platte  river,  the  southern  fork  of  which  our  travellers  passed 
over  with  comparative  ease.  Not  so,  however,  its  northern  branch,  the  cross- 
ing of  which  is  thus  related : 

“ The  second  difficult  passage  was  over  the  north  fork,  which  is  less  wide, 
but  deeper  and  more  rapid  than  the  southern.  We  had  crossed  the  latter  in 
carts.  Having  mustered  a little  more  courage,  we  determined  to  cross  the 
north  fork  on  horseback.  We  were  induced  to  do  so,  on  seeing  our  hunter 
drive  before  him  a horse  on  which  his  wife  was  mounted,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  he  was  pulling  a colt  that  carried  a little  girl  but  one  year  old.  To  hold 
back  under  such  circumstances  would  have  been  a disgrace  for  Indian  Mission- 
aries. We  therefore  resolved  to  go  forward.  It  is  said  that  we  were  observed 
to  grow  pale,  and  I am  inclined  to  believe  we  did ; yet,  after  our  horses  had 
for  some  time  battled  against  the  current,  we  reached  the  opposite  shore  in 
safety,  though  our  clothes  were  dripping  wet.  Here  we  witnessed  a scene, 
which,  had  it  been  less  serious,  might  nave  excited  laughter.  The  largest 
wagon  was  carried  off  by  the  force  of  the  current,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts, 
shouts  and  cries  of  the  men,  who  did  all  they  could  to  keep  themselves  from 
being  drowned.  Another  wagon  was  literally  turned  over.  One  of  the  mules 
showed  only  his  four  feet  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  others  went 
adrift  entangled  in  the  gears.  On  one  side,  appeared  the  American  captain, 
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with  extended  arms,  crying  for  help, — on  the  other,  a young  German  traveller 
was  seen  diving  with  his  beast,  and  soon  after  both  appearing  above  water  at  a 
distance  from  each  other.  Here  a horse  reached  the  shore  without  a rider ; 
further  on,  two  riders  appeared  on  the  same  horse  $ finally,  the  good  brother 
Joseph  dancing  up  and  down  with  his  horse,  and  Father  Mengarini  clinging  to 
the  neck  of  his,  and  looking  as  if  he  formed  an  indivisible  part  of  the  animal. 
After  all  our  difficulties,  we  found  that  only  one  of  our  mules  was  drowned. 
As  the  mule  belonged  to  ar  man  who  had  been  the  foremost  in  endeavoring  to 
save  both  men  and  horses,  the  members  of  the  caravan  agreed  to  make  him  a 
present  of  a horse,  as  a reward  for  his  services.  We  offered  thankv  to  God 
for  our  escape  from  danger.” 

Graphic  as  this  description  is,  the  accompanying  lithograph  presents  the 
scene  in  a still  more  forcible  manner  to  the  imagination ; and  as  the  reader  can- 
not have  the  same  motives  for  suppressing  the  tendency  to  mirth,  so  candidly 
confessed  by  our  author,  he  may,  without  a scruple,  indulge  in  the  laugh,  pro- 
voked by  the  reverses  of  the  mule  and  wagon — the  separation  of  horses  from 
riders — the  prancing  of  “good  brother  Joseph” — and  the  close  attachment  of 
Father  Mengarini  to  his  faithful  steed ; — all  of  which,  and  in  fact  every  incident 
of  the  above  description,  are  represented  to  the  very  life,  so  that  we  cannot  but 
give  the  sketcher  credit  for  a great  deal  of  skill,  and  no  very  slight  touch  of 
maliee  exhibited  on  this  occasion. 

Albeit  the  difficulties  and  dangers  experienced  in  the  passing?  of  this  branch 
of  the  Platte,  and  its  total  uselessness  for  purposes  of  navigation,  Father  De 
Smet  unites  his  suffrage  with  those  of  preceding  travellers,  in  recognizing  the 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  its  appearance.  A terrific  hail-storm  and  whirl- 
wind, which  overtook  our  travellers  about  this  place,  show  that  this  beautiful 
stream  does  not  always  enjoy  the  calm  tranquility  which  the  inexperienced 
would  be  liable  to  connect  with  the  placid  appearance  of  its  waters. 

“ They  have  called  it  Platte  (or  Flat)  river,  on  account  of  its  width  and 
shallowness  : the  former  often  extending  six  thousand  feet,  while  its  depth  is 
but  from  three  to  five  feet,  and  sometimes  less.  This  want  of  proportion  de- 
stroys its  utility.  Canoes  cannot  be  used  to  ascend  jt,  and  if  barges  sometimes 
come  down  from  Fort  La  Ramee  to  the  mouth,  it  is  because  they  are  so  con- 
structed that  they  may  be  converted  into  sledges  and  pushed  on  by  the  hands 
of  men.  The  author  of  Astoria  has  properly  defined  it  ‘ the  most  magnificent 
and  most  useless  of  rivers.’  Abstraction  made  of  its  defects,  nothing  can  be 
more  pleasing  than  the  perspective  which  it  presents  to  the  eye ; though,  be- 
sides the  prairie  flowers  and  the  ranunculus,  its  banks  bear  only  the  eglantine 
and  the  wild  vine ; for,  on  account  of  the  fires  made  in  the  autumn,  the  lofty 
vegetation  is  entirely  confined  to  the  islands  that  stud  its  surface.  These 
islands  are  so  numerous,  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  a labyrinth  of  groves 
floating  on  the  waters.  Their  extraordinary  position  gives  an  air  of  youth  and 
beauty  to  the  whole  scene.  If  to  this  be  added  the  undulations  of  the  river — 
the  waving  of  the  verdure — the  alternations  of  light  and  shade — the  succession 
of  these  islands,  varying  in  form  and  beauty,  and  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere — 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  pleasing  sensations  which  the  traveller  expe- 
riences, on  beholding  a scene  that  seems  to  have  started  into  existence  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  the  Creator.  Fine  weather  is  common  in  this  temperate 
climate.  However,  it  happens  sometimes,  though  but  seldom,  that  the  clouds 
floating  with  great  rapidity,  open  currents  of  air  so  violent,  as  suddenly  to  chill 
the  atmosphere  and  produce  the  most  destructive  hail-storms.  I have  seen 
some  hail-stones  of  the  size  of  an  egg.  It  is  dangerous  to  be  abroad  during 
these  storms.  A Sheyenne  Indian  was  lately  struck  by  a hailstone,  and  re- 
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mained  senseless  for  an  hour.  Once,  as  the  storm  was  raging  Hear  us,  we 
witnessed  a sublime  sight.  A spiral  aby68  seemed  to  be  suddenly  formed  in 
the  air, — the  clouds  followed  each  other  into  it  with  such  velocity*  that  they 
attracted  all  objects  around  them,  whilst  such  clouds  as  were  too  large  and  too 
far  distant  to  feel  its  influence,  turned  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  noise  we 
heard  in  the  air  was  like  that  of  a tempest.  On  beholding  the  conflict  we  fan- 
cied that  all  the  winds  had  been  let  loose  from  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 
It  is  very  probable,  that  if  it  had  approached  much  nearer,  the  whole  caravan 
would  have  made  an  ascension  into  the  clouds ; but  the  Power  that  confines  the 
sea  to  its  boundaries,  and  said,  4 Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,’  watched  over  our 
preservation.  The  spiral  column  moved  majestically  towards  the  north,  and 
lighted  on  the  surface  of  the  Platte.  Then  another  scene  was  exhibited  to  our 
view.  The  waters,  agitated  by  its  powerful  action,  began  to  turn  round  with 
frightful  noise,  and  were  suddenly  drawn  up  to  the  clouds  in  a spiral  form. 
The  column  appeared  to  measure  a mile  in  height  5 and  such  was  the  violence 
of  the  winds  which  came  down  in  a perpendicular  direction,  that  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  the  trees  were  torn  and  uprooted,  and  their  boughs  scattered  in 
every  direction.  But  what  is  violent  does  not  last.  After  a few  minutes  the 
frightful  visitation  ceased.  The  column,  not  being  able  to  sustain  the  weight 
at  its  base,  was  dissolved  almost  as  quickly  as  it  had  been  formed.  Soon  alter 
the  sun  re-appeared — all  was  calm,  and  we  pursued  our  journey.” 

At  the  sight  of  the  Rocky  Mountains— towering  aloft  in  the  desert  which 
stretches  from  their  base  to  the  sources  of  the  Platte,  and  burying  their  snow- 
capt  summits  in  the  pure  blue  ether  of  the  firmament,  which  seemed  to  rest  on 
them, — our  Fathers  experienced  a deep  impression  of  awe  and  admiration,  min- 
gled with  gratitude  and  delight;  to  which  Father  Point,  who  seems  as  good  a 
poet  as  a sketcher,  gave  expression  in  some  lines  of  French  poetry,  of  which 
the  following  is  a translation,  and  which  was  hymned  forth  by  our  apostolic 
band. 

“O!  no — it  is  no  shadow  vain, 

That  greets  my  sight — yon  lofty  chain, 

That  pierces  the  ethereal  blue; 

The  Rocky  Mounts  appear  in  view. 

“ I ’ve  seen  the  spotless,  virgin  snow, 

Glist’ning  like  gems  upon  their  brow— 

And  o’er  yon  giant  peak  now  streams 
The  golden  light  of  day’s  first  beams. 

“ How  from  their  ice-clad  summits,  steep, 

The  living  waters  joyous  leap ! 

And  gently  on  thro’  allies  gay, 

Sweeter  than  honey,  wend  their  way. 

“ It  is  because  on  yon  proud  height, 

The  standard  floats  of  life  and  light : 

It  is,  that  there  th’  Omnipotent 
Hath  pitched  His  everlasting  tent — 

The  God  whose  love  no  tongue  can  tell, 

Among  his  children  deigns  to  dwell. 

“All  hail  1 majestic  Rock — the  home 
Where  many  a wand’rer  yet  shall  come; 

Where  God  himself,  from  His  own  heart, 

Shall  health  and  peace  and  joy  impart. 

“ Sorrow  adieu — farewell  to  fear, — 

The  sweet- voiced  hymn  of  peace  I hear; 
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Its  tone  bath  touched  the  red-man’s  soul — 

Lol  o’er  his  dark  breast  tear-drops  roll. 

“0!  soon  the  silent  wilderness 
Shall  echo  with  his  song  of  praise; 

And  infant  lips,  from  morn  till  ev’n, 

Shall  chaunt  thy  love — great  King  of  heav’n. 

“Father  and  God!  how  far  above 
All  human  thought,  Thy  wondrous  love! 

How  strange  the  path  by  which  Thy  hand 
Would  lead  the  Tribes  of  this  bleak  land, 

From  darkness,  crime  and  misery, 

To  live  and  reign  in  bliss  with  Thee  1” 

Towards  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  the  Beaver  Head,  our  mission- 
aries  were  met  by  four  of  the  Flat-head  chiefs,  on  the  30th  of  August.  These 
were  the  elite  of  the  nation.  First  among  them  was  Simon,  a veteran,  who 
even  when  seated  required  the  support  of  the  friendly  staff.  When  the  near 
approach  of  his  Spiritual  Father  was  announced  by  Gabriel,  of  whom  pre- 
sently, he  answered  every  objection  made  to  his  forming  one  of  the  chosen 
few  who  were  first  to  greet  him  on  his  return,  by  saying : “ My  children,  I 
shall  accompany  you ; if  I die  on  the  way,  our  Fathers  at  least  will  know  the 
cause  of  my  death.”  After  this,  we  are  not  astonished  to  find  him  leading  his 
companions  on  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  a day ; and  urging  them  to  hasten,  by 
repeatedly  exclaiming : “ Courage,  my  children ; remember  we  are  going  to 
the  presence  of  our  Fathers.”  His  grandson,  Francis,  a boy  of  seven  years, 
was  permitted  to  accompany  him,  as  his  privilege  of  serving  the  Father  at  the 
altar,  seemed  to  entitle  him  to  the  favor.  Ignatius,  who  had  advised  the  fourth 
deputation  to  St.  Louis,  and  who  formed  part  of  it,  as  well  as  Pilchimo,  a 
brother  of  one  of  the  martyrs  of  the  third  deputation,  and  who,  the  year  before, 
by  his  presence  of  mind  and  courage,  had  saved  the  lives  of  seventy  of  his 
brethren  from  the  fury  of  nineteen  hundred  Black-feet,  both  had  strong 
claims  to  the  honorable  distinction  now  awarded  to  them.  Besides  these  were 
Francis  Xavier,  the  son  of  Ignatius,  who,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  had  accom- 
panied his  father,  to  receive  baptism  at  St.  Louis ; and  Gabriel,  who  had  been 
deputed  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  Black-gowns,  and  who  thus  seemed 
their  precursor  among  the  Flat-heads. 

A Flat-head  chief,  rejoicing  in  the  appellation  of  ‘ Bravest  of  the  Brave,’  had 
already  sent  on  to  Fort  Hall  nis  finest  horse,  which  no  one  was  to  presume  to 
mount  before  being  presented  to  Father  De  Smet;  and  soon  after  appeared  the 
owner  himself,  whom  the  good  Father  pronounces  the  handsomest  warrior  of 
his  acquaintance,  and  who,  we  are  told,  wore  a red  scarf,  ‘ after  the  fashion  of 
one  of  the  Marshals  of  France!’  And  then  — as  if  to  make  joy  still  more 
joyful  — when  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  great  camp,  where  the  whole 
nation  lay,  appeared  the  great  chief  Paul,  whose  arrival,  just  at  that  moment, 
after  a long  absence,  was  too  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  all  not  to  be  regarded 
by  his  people  as  a special  instance  of  God’s  favor  towards  them.  To  conceive 
the  scene  that  took  place  when  the  missionaries  found  themselves  among  these 
for  whose  sake  they  had  undertaken  so  long  a journey,  one  must  have  wit- 
nessed it.  It  may  be  best  described  in  one  word — an  effusion  of  heart, 
ennobled  and  sanctified  by  the  highest  and  holiest  motives,  and  unrestrained  in 
its  expression  by  any  of  those  accompaniments  of  civilization  which,  like 
white  man’s  clothes  on  Indian  limbs,  restrain  and  embarrass  rather  than 
add  grace  or  dignity. 
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The  remaining  portion  of  the  first  book  is  full  of  interest,  but  we  have 
already  drawn  too  largely  on  its  contents,  to  venture  at  any  thing  like  an 
abridgement  of  even  the  most  striking  passages.  The  seventh  letter  is  wholly 
occupied  with  describing  the  flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  birds,  reptiles,  insects  and 
quadrupeds  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region ; and  in  reading  it,  one  knows  not 
which  most  to  admire,  the  acquaintance  with  natural  history  and  habit  of  obser- 
vation displayed  by  the  writer,  or  the  lively  and  interesting  style  of  his  nar- 
rative. 

The  character  of  the  Flat-heads  is  described  as  pacific,  yet  brave  to  a 
degree  that  prevents  their  mortal  enemies,  the  Black-feet,  from  attacking  them, 
unless  when  superior  in  number.  The  system  by  which  the  nation  is  kept  in 
subordination  to  its  chief,  seems  to  us  the  very  beau  ideal  of  civil  government ; 
i£  as  all  will  acknowledge,  the  perfection  of  this  consists  in  the  combination  of 
the  least  power  in  the  governing  element,  with  the  greatest  obedience  in  the 
governed.  If  this  appears  paradoxical,  we  can  only  say,  such  is  the  fact,  and 
we  give  Father  De  Smet  for  our  authority. 

“The  government  of  the  nation  is  confided  to  chiefs,  who  have  merited  this 
title  by  their  experience  and  exploits,  and  who  possess  more  or  less  influence, 
according  to  the  degree  of  wisdom  and  courage  they  have  displayed  in  council 
or  battle.  The  chief  does  not  command,  but  seeks  to  persuade ; no  tribute  is 
paid  to  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  appendages  of  his  dignity  to 
contribute  more  than  any  other  to  the  public  expense.  He  is  generally  one  of 
the  poorest  in  the  village,  in  consequence  of  giving  away  his  goods  for  the 
relief  of  his  indigent  brethren,  or  for  the  general  interests  of  his  tribe.  Al- 
though his  power  has  nothing  imperious  in  it,  his  authority  is  not  the  less 
absolute ; and  it  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  asserted,  that  his  wishes  are 
complied  with  as  soon  as  known.  Should  any  mutinous  individual  be  deaf  to 
his  personal  command,  the  public  voice  woula  soon  call  him  to  account  for  his 
obstinacy.  I know  not  of  any  government  where  so  much  personal  liberty  is 
united  with  greater  subordination  and  devotedness.” 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  applicability  of  such  a system  to  large  com- 
munities, in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  corruption  or  civilization  pre- 
dominate, we  do  not  pretend  to  say ; but  certain  we  are,  that  a more  effectual 
•quietus  could  not  be  put  on  that  cupidity  for  office,  which  so  much  charac- 
terizes most  modern  patriotic  candidates  for  popular  favor,  than  the  condition  on 
which  the  great  chief  of  the  Flat-heads  is  permitted  to  persuade,  without  the 
danger  of  failing  to  convince. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a sample  of  the  union  of  two  qualities  but 
rarely  combined  — a character  of  peacefulness  and  a courage  that  never  shrinks. 
It  also  shows  how  religion  elevates  and  purifies  the  natural  feelings  of  man  ; 
and  that  it  alone  makes  of  him  a hero  — a being  whom  the  ancients,  with  more 
justness  than  is  generally  imagined,  described  as  half  human,  half  divine. 

“ It  is  the  opinion  of  the  missionaries  who  accompany  me,  and  of  the  travel- 
lers I have  seen  in  the  Far  West, — in  short,  of  all  those  who  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  Flat-heads, — that  they  are  characterised  by  the  greatest 
simplicity,  docility  and  uprightness.  Yet,  to  the  simplicity  of  children  is  joined 
the  courage  of  heroes.  They  never  begin  the  attack,  but  wo  to  such  as  pro- 
voke them  or  treat  them  unjustly.  A handful  of  their  warriors  will  not  shrink 
from  an  enemy  twenty  times  more  numerous  than  they  $ they  will  stand  and 
repel  the  assault,  and  at  last  put  them  to  flight,  and  make  them  repent  their* 
rashness.  Not  long  before  my  first  arrival  among  them,  seventy  men  of  the 
tribe,  finding  themselves  forced  to  come  to  an  engagement  with  a thousand  Black- 
feet  warriors,  determined  to  sustain  the  attack,  and  rather  to  die  than  retreat.* 
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Before  the  engagement,  they  prostrated  themselves,  and  addressed  such  prayers 
as  they  had  learned  to  the  Great  Spirit.  They  rose  full  of  courage,  sustained 
the  first  shock,  and  soon  rendered  the  victory  doubtful.  The  fight,  with  sever- 
al interruptions,  was  continued  five  successive  days,  till  at  last  the  Black-feet, 
astounded  at  the  boldness  of  their  antagonists,  were  panic-struck,  and  retreated 
from  the  scene  of  action,  leaving  many  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, whilst- not  one  warrior  of  the  Flat-heads  was  killed.  But  one  died  of  the 
wounds*  he  had  received,  and  his  death  happened  several  months  afier  the 
engagement,  on  the  day  succeeding  his  baptism — (though  the  point  of  an  arrow 
had  pierced  his  skull.)  It  was  on  the  same  occasion  that  Pilchimo,  whom  I 
have  before  mentioned,  gave  remarkable  proofs  of  valor  and  attachment  to  his 
fellow  warriors.  All  the  horses  were  on  the  point  of  falling  info  the  enemy's 
hands, — Pilchimo  was  on  foot ; — not  far  off  was  a squaw  on  horseback.  To 
see  the  danger,  to  take  the  squaw  from  her  horse  and  mount  it  himself,  to  gallop 
to  the  other  horses  and  bring  them  together,  and  drive  them  into  the  camp,  was 
the  affair  of  a few  minutes. 

44  The  chiefs,  who  might  be  more  properly  called  the  fathers  of  the  tribe, 
having  only  to  express  their  will  and  are  obeyed,  are  always  listened  to,  and 
are  not  less  remarkable  for  their  docility  in  our  regard  than  for  the  ascendancy 
they  possess  over  their  people.  The  most  influential  among  them,  surnamed 
4 the  Little  Chief,’  from  the  smallness  of  his  stature, — whether  considered  as  a 
Christian  or  a warrior, — might  stand  a comparison  with  the  most  renowned 
character  of  ancient  chivalry.  On  one  occasion,  he  sustained  the  assaults  of  a 
whole  village,  which,  contrary  to  all  justice,  attacked  his  people.  On  another 
occasion,  when  the  Banacs  had  been  guilty  of  the  blackest  treason,  he  marched 
against  them  with  a party  of  warriors,  not  one-tenth  the  number  of  their  ag- 
gressors. But,  under  such  a leader,  his  little  band  believed  themselves  invin- 
cible; and,  invoking  the  protection  of  Heaven,  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and 
took  signal  vengeance  on  the  traitors,  killing  nine  of  their  number.  More 
would  have  been  killed,  had  not  the  voice  of  Little  Chief  arrested  them  in  the 
very  heat  of  the  pursuit,  announcing  that  it  was  the  Sabbath,  and  the  hour  for 
prayer.  Upon  this  signal,  they  gave  over  the  pursuit,  and  returned  to  their 
camp.  Arrived  there,  they  immediately,  without  thinking  of  dressing  their 
wounds,  fell  upon  their  knees  in  the  dust,  to  render  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  the 
honor  of  the  victory.  Little  Chief  had  received  a ball  through  the  right  hand, 
which  had  entirely  deprived  him  of  its  use ; but,  seeing  two  of  his  comrades 
more  severely  wounded  than  himself,  he  with  his  other  hand  rendered  them 
every  succor  in  his  power,  remaining  the  whole  night  in  attendance  upon  them. 
On  several  other  occasions,  he  acted  with  equal  courage,  prudence  and  human- 
ity; so  that  his  reputation  became  widely  spread.  The  jNez-perces,  a nation 
far  more  numerous  than  the  Flat-heads,  came  to  offer  him  the  dignity  of  being 
their  Great  Chief.  He  might  have  accepted  it  without  detriment  to  the  rights 
of  any  one,  as  every  Indian  is  free  to  leave  his  chief,  and  place  himself  under 
any  other  head  he  may  think  proper,  and  of  course  to  accept  any  higher  grade 
that  may  be  offered  to  him.  But  Little  Chief,  content  with  the  post  assigned 
him  by  Providence,  refused  the  offer,  however  honorable  to  him,  with  this  sim- 

fle  remark — 4 By  the  will  of  the  Great  Master  of  life,  I was  born  among  the 
'lat-heads ; and  if  such  be  His  will,  among  the  Flat-heads  I am  determined  to 
die — a patriotic  feeling,  highly  honorable  to  him.  As  a warrior,  still  more 
honorable  to  his  character  are  the  mildness  and  humility  manifested  by  him. 
He  said  to  me  once — 4 Till  we  came  to  know  the  true  God,  alas ! how  blinded 
were  we ! We  prayed,  it  is  true ; but  to  whom  did  we  address  our  prayers  ? 
' In  truth,  I know  not  how  the  Great  Spirit  could  have  borne  with  us  so  long.’ 
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At  present  his  zeal  is  most  exemplary.  Not  content  wkh  being  the  foremost 
in  all  the  offices  at  chapel,  he  is  always  the  first  and  last  at  the  family  prayers; 
and  even  before  the  break  of  day  he  is  heard  singing  the  praises  of  his  Maker. 
His  characteristic  trait  is  mildness ; and  yet  he  can  assume  due  firmness,  not 
to  say  severity  of  manner,  when  he  sees  it  necessary  to  exercise  more  rigorous 
discipline;  Some  days  before  our  arrival,  one  of  the  young  women  had  absent- 
ed herself  from  prayer,  without  a sufficient  reason.  He  sent  for  her,  and, 
afler  reading  her  a lecture  before  all  the  household,  enforced  his  motives  for 
greater  attention  in  future,  by  a smart  application  of  the  cane.  And  how  did 
the  young  offender  receive  the  correction?  With  the  most  humble  and  praise- 
worthy submission. 

“ The  Flat-heads  are  fond  of  praying.  After  the  regular  evening  prayer,  they 
will  assemble  in  their  tents  to  pray  or  sing  canticles.  These  pious  exercises 
will  frequently  be  prolonged  till  a late  hour ; and  if  any  awake  during  the  night 
they  begin  to  pray.  Before  making  his  prayer,  the  good  old  Simon  gets  up 
and  rakes  out  the  live  coals  upon  his  hearth,  and  when  his  prayer  is  done,  . 
which  is  always  preceded  and  followed  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  he  smokes  his 
calumet  and  then  turns  in  again.  This  he  will  do  three  or  four  times  a night. 
There  was  a time,  also,  when  those  more  watchful  spirits  of  the  household,  not 
content  with  praying  themselves,  would  awaken  the  sleepers,  anxious  to  make 
them  partakers  of  the  good  work.  These  pious  excesses  had  sprung  from  a 
little  piece  of  advice  I had  given  them  on  my  first  visit,  that  4 on  waking  at  night 
it  was  commendable  to  raise  the  heart  to  God.’  It  has  since  been  explained 
to  them  how  they  are  to  understand  the  advice.” 

We  would  regret  the  necessity  under  which  we  labour  of  passing  over 
many  other  most  edifying  and  interesting  traits  of  piety  and  heroism  among  the 
Flat-heads,  were  we  not  satisfied  that  most  of  our  readers  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  publication  of  these  letters,  to  make 
themselves  familiar  with  the  incidents  with  which  they  abound,  and  from 
which  they  will  learn  much  to  excite  admiration,  and  produce  a salutary  con- 
viction of  our  great  inferiority  as  Christians,  when  compared  with  those  fer- 
vent neophytes  of  the  desert. 

Our  zealous  missionaries  laboured  with  success  among  other  tribes  besides 
the  Flat-heads  and  Pendoras,  and,  we  may  say,  every  where  found  the  greatest 
willingness  manifested  to  have  a Black-gown  as  a teacher  of  prayer.  A rapid 
glance  at  the  several  tribes  visited  by  the  Fathers  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
the  immense  harvest  of  souls  that  awaits  but  the  action  of  the  reapers,  in  order 
to  be  gathered  into  the  heavenly  barns. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1841,  Father  De  Smet  set  out  for  Fort  Colville  on 
the  Columbia;  on  which  occasion  he  was  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  ten  Flat- 
head  warriors,  whose  courage  was  evinced  by  the  numerous  scars  they,  al- 
though young,  already  bore  on  their  persons,  but  whose  devotedness,  child-like 
simplicity,  docility,  politeness,  complaisance,  hilarity,  and  above  all,  exemplary 
piety,  are  vouched  for  by  him.  In  the  valley  of  Clark’s  or  Flat-heads’  river, 
they  spent  the  Sunday,  being  the  31st  of  October,  and  besides  the  usual  exer- 
cises of  devotion  on  that  day,  our  missionary  had  the  happiness  of  baptizing 
three  children  of  the  Pointed-hearts’  tribe,  wnose  parents  had  joined  them  on 
the  way.  Two  encampments  of  the  Kalispel  tribe  awaited  the  arrival  of  our 
travellers  at  the  ford  of  the  Great  Clark’s  Fork,  whither  they  had  expressly 
come  for  the  purpose.  “Men,  women,  and  children,”  says  the  Father,  “ran 
to  meet  us  and  pressed  our  hands  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.”  Judge  of 
his  great  surprise  and  satisfaction  at  finding  the  prayers  he  had  taught  the 
Flat-heads  already  learned  by  the  Kalispels ! A young  man  of  the  tribe  liad 
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been  sent  to  the  “Flat-heads,  and  there  learned  the  prayers,  canticles,  and  »uch 
articles  of  faith  -as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  be  known,  which  he  had  taught 
his  tribes-men  with  considerable  success  during  the  preceding  winter.  They 
were  oveijoyed  dt  the  promise  of  having  a resident  Black-gown  among  them, 
which  the  Feather  made ; and  from  their  anxiety  to  know  the  way  to  please  the 
Great  Spirit,  the  most  abundant  fruit  may  be  expected  to  crown  the  efforts  of 
whatever  apostolic  man  may  be  appointed  to  nourish  these  tender  plants  of 
Christian  faith.  For  the  present,  our  missionary  baptized  twenty-four  children 
and  one  woman  who  was  on  the  point  of  death : but  on  a second  visit  he  made 
to  them  the  following  year,  while  on  his  way  to  Vancouver,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  baptizing  sixty  adults,  and  of  finding  that  they  were  exact  in  the  duty 
of  morning  and  evening  prayers. 

At  the  head  of  the  lake  called  Pends  d’oreilles,  our  travellers  traversed  a for- 
est which  the  Indians  regard  as  the  finest  in  Oregon,  and  to  which,  says  the 
Father,  there  is  probably  nothing  similar  in  America. 

“The  birch,  elm  and  beech,  generally  small  elsewhere, — like  the  toad  of 
La  Fontaine,  that  aimed  at  being  as  large  as  the  ox, — swell  out  to  twice  their 
size.  They  would  fain  rival  the  cedar,  the  Goliath  of  the  forest,  who,  how- 
ever, looking  down  with  contempt  upon  his  pitiful  companions, 

‘ Eleve  aux  cieux 
Son  front  audacieux.’ 

‘ Rears  to  heaven  his  audacious  head.' 

The  birch  and  beech  at  its  side,  resemble  large  candelabras  placed  around  a 
massive  column.  Cedars,  of  four  and  five  fathoms  in  circumference,  are  here 
very  common ; we  saw  some  six,  and  I measured  one  forty -two  feet  in  circum- 
ference. A cedar  of  four  fathoms,  lying  on  the  ground,  measured  more  than 
two  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  delicate  branches  of  these  noble  trees  en- 
twine themselves  above  the  beech  and  elm ; their  fine,  dense  and  ever-green 
foliage,  forming  an  arch  through  which  the  sun's  rays  never  penetrate ; and 
this  lofty  vault,  supported  by  thousands  of  columns,  brought  to  the  mind's  eye, 
the  ide3  of  an  immense,  glorious  temple,  carpeted  with  the  heavy  ever-greens 
that  live  and  flourish  best  in  the  shade. 

“ Before  entering  the  forest,  we  crossed  a high  mountain,  by  a wild  winding 
path.  Its  sides  are  covered  with  fine  cedars  and  pines,  which  are,  however, 
of  smaller  dimensions  than  those  in  the  forest.  Several  times  whilst  ascend- 
ing the  mountain,  I found  myself  on  parapets  of  rocks,  whence,  thanks  to  my 
safe-footed  mule,  I retired  in  safety.  Once  I thought  my  career  at  an  end.  I 
had  wandered  from  my  companions,  and  following  the  path,  I all  at  once  came 
to  a rocky  projection  which  terminated  in  a point  about  two  feet  wide ; before 
me  was  a perpendicular  descent  of  three  feet;  on  my  left  stood  a rock  as 
straight,  as  a wall ; and  on  my  right  yawned  a precipice  of  about  a thousand 
feet.  You  can  conceive  that  my  situation  was  any  thing  but  pleasant.  The 
slightest  false  step  would  have  plunged  the  mule  and  his  rider  into  the  abyss 
beneath.  To  descend  was  impossible ; as  on  one  side  I was  closed  in  by  the 
rock,  and  suspended  over  a dreadful  chasm  on  the  other.  My  mule  had 
stopped  at  the  commencement  of  the  descent ; and,  not  having  any  time  to  lose, 
1 recommended  myself  to  God,  and  as  a last  expedient,  sunk  my  spurs  deeply 
into  the  sides  of  my  poor  beast, — she  made  one  bold  leap,  and  safely  landed 
me  on  another  parapet  much  larger  than  that  I had  left.” 

This  account  of  the  extraordinary  forest,  and  most  fortunate  leap  from  the 
dangerous  rock,  appearing  to  the  good  religious  as  likely  to  provoke  the  incre- 
vol.  1.  5 
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dulity  of  some  of  his  readers,  he  at  once  silences  the  skepticism  of  such  per- 
sons, by  the  invitation,  “ Come  and  see” — which,  indeed,  apart  from  confi- 
dence in  the  truth  of  the  relation,  is,  in  fact,  the  only  proof  that  could  remove 
it.  Some,  perchance,  may  visit  the  forest  in  order  to  measure  its  gigantic* 
cedars ; but  we  venture  to  predict,  that  no  one  will  ever  seek  any  better 
authority  for  the  Father’s  perilous  leap  than  his  own  account  of  the  matter. 

While  awaiting  the  time  for  the  departure  of  a skiff,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Horse-prairie,  near  the  Flat-head  river,  this  indefatigable  man  heard  of  the 
Skalzy  or  Kaetenay  Indians,  who  were  within  two  day’s  journey  of  this  place; 
and  he  immediately  determined  on  paying  them  a visit.  On  arriving  at  their 
village,  arms  were  regularly  presented  to  honor  the  Black-gown ; — a salute 
was  tired,  which  made  the  good  Father’s  mule  to  rear  and  prance,  to  the  no 
small  amusement  of  the  Indians ; and  the  reception  was  closed  by  the  never- 
failing  shake  of  the  hand,  a ceremony  to  which  savage  and  civilized  man 
attaches  importance.  At  a council,  convoked  for  the  purpose  of  giving  au- 
dience to  their  new  visitor,  the  Father  explained  the  object  of  his  ccming;  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  them  immediately  deck  re  themselves  in  favor  of 
his  religion,  and  agree  “to adopt  the  beautiful  custom  of  their  neighbours,  the 
Flat-heads, — to  assemble  for  night  and  morning  prayers.”  A long  instruction 
on  the  principal  dogmas  of  faith  concluded  the  first  evening’s  exercise ; and  on 
the  following  day,  the  missionary  baptized  all  their  little  children,  and  nine 
adults,  who  nad  been  previously  instructed  by  means  of  an  Iroquois,  that  had 
resided  thirty  years  w ith  this  tribe,  and  who,  together  with  a Canadian  hunter, 
engaged  to  instruct  them  during  the  absence  of  the  priest. 

*The  chief  of  a small  division  of  the  Kalispel  tribe,  in  whose  wigwam  the 
Father  passed  the  night  of  the  1 4th  of  April,  was  overwhelmed  with  remorse 
for  the  crimes  of  his  life,  of  which  he  made  a public  avowal,  and  which  he 
seemed  to  think  unpardonable  ; but  the  words  of  his  apostolic  guest  gave  him 
relief.  “ Black-gown,”  said  the  chief,  “ your  words  re-animate  me.  I see ; I 
understand  better  now  ; you  have  consoled  me ; you  have  relieved  me  from  a 
burden  that  was  crushing  me  with  its  weight,  for  I thought  myself  lost.  I 
will  follow  your  directions ; I will  learn  to  pray ; yes,  I leel  convinced  that 
the  Great  Spirit  will  have  pity  on  me.” 

His  visit  to  the  Pointed-hearts  must  be  read  in  his  owm  words. 

“ As  soon  as  they  were  certain  of  my  visit,  they  deputed  couriers  in  every 
direction,  to  inform  the  savages  of  the  approach  of  the  Black-gown ; and  all, 
without  exception,  assembled  at  the  outlet  of  the  great  lake  which  bears  their 
name,  and  which  was  the  place  I had  indicated.  An  ingenuous  joy,  joined  to 
wonder  and  contentment,  shone  on  every  face  when  they  saw  me  arrive  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Every  one  hastened  to  greet  me.  It  wras  the  first  visit  of  the 
kind  they  had  received,  and  the  following  is  the  order  they  observed : — Their 
chiefs  and  old  men  marched  at  the  head ; next  came  the  young  men  and  boys ; 
then  followed  the  women — mothers,  young  girls,  and  little  children.  I was 
conducted  in  triumph  by  this  multitude  to  the  lodge  of  the  great  chief.  Here, 
as  every  where  else  in  the  Indian  country,  the  everlasting  calumet  was  first 
produced,  which  went  round  two  or  three  times  in  the  most  profound  silence. 
The  chief  then  addressed  me,  saying — ‘ Black-gown,  you  are  most  welccme 
amongst  us.  We  thank  you  for  your  charity  towards  us.  For  a long  time 
we  have  wdshed  to  see  you,  and  hear  the  words  which  will  give  us  under- 
standing. Our  fathers  invoked  the  sun  and  earth.  I recollect  very  well  when 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  and  one  God  came  amongst  them ; since  which  time 
we  have  ottered  to  Him  our  prayers  and  vows.  We  are,  however,  to  be  pitied. 
We  do  not  know  the  w*ord  of  the  Great  Spirit.  All  is  darkness  as  yet  to  us ; 
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but  to-day  I hope  we  shall  see  the  light  shine.  Speak,  Black-gown ; I have 
done, — every  one  is  anxious  to  hear  you.’  I spoke  to  them  for  two  hours  on 
salvation  and  end  of  man’s  creation ; and  not  one  person  stirred  from  his  place 
the  whole  time  of  the  instruction.  As  it  was  almost  sunset,  I recited  the 
prayers  that  I had  translated  into  their  language  a few  days  before.  After 
which,  I took  6ome  refreshments,  consisting  of  fragments  of  dried  meat  and  a 
piece  of  cooked  moss,  tasting  like  soap,  and  as  blacs  as  pitch.  All  this,  how- 
ever, was  as  grateful  to  my  palate  as  though  it  had  been  honey  and  sugar,  not 
having  eaten  a mouthful  since  day-break.  At  their  own  request,  I then  con- 
tinued instructing  the  chiefs  and  their  people  until  the  night  was  far  advanced. 
About  every  half  hour  I paused,  and  then  the  pipes  would  pass  around  to 
refresh  the  listeners  and  give  time  for  reflection.  It  was  during  these  intervals 
that  the  chiefs  conversed  on  what  they  had  heard,  and  instructed  and  advised 
their  followers.  On  awakening  the  next  morning,  I was  surprised  to  find  my 
lodge  already  filled  with  people . They  had  entered  so  quietly  that  I had  not 
heard  them.  It  was  hardly  day-break  when  I arose ; and  they,  all  following 
my  example,  placed  themselves  on  their  knees,  and  we  made  together  the 
offering  of  our  hearts  to  God,  with  that  of  the  actions  of  the  day.  After  this 
the  chief  said — ‘ Black-gown,  we  come  here  very  early  to  observe  you  : we 
wish  to  imitate  what  you  do.  Your  prayer  is  good : we  wish  to  adopt  it.  But 
you  will  leave  us  afier  two  nights  more,  and  we  have  no  one  to  teach  us  in 
your  absence.’  I had  the  bell  rung  for  morning  prayers,  promising  him  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  prayers  should  be  known  before  I left  them.  After  a long 
instruction  on  the  most  important  truths  of  religion,  I collected  around  me  all 
the  little  children,  with  the  young  boys  and  girls ; — I chose  two  from  among 
the  latter,  to  whom  I taught  the  Hail  Mary,  assigning  to  each  one  his  own  par- 
ticular part ; then  seven  for  the  Our  Father ; ten  others  for  the  Commandments, 
»nd  twelve  for  the  Apostles’  Creed.  This  method,  which  was  my  first  trial  of 
it,  succeeded  admirably.  I repeated  to  each  one  his  part  until  he  knew  it 
perfectly ; I then  made  him  repeat  it  five  or  six  times.  These  little  Indians, 
forming  a triangle,  resembled  a choir  of  angels,  and  recited  their  prayers,  to 
the  great  astonishment  and  satisfaction  of  the  savages.  They  continued  in  this 
manner  morning  and  night,  until  one  of  the  chiefs  learned  all  the  prayers, 
which  he  then  repeated  m public.  I spent  three  days  in  instructing  them.  I 
would  have  remained  longer,  but  the  Indians  were  without  provisions, — there 
Was  scarcely  enough  for  one  person  in  the  whole  camp.  My  own  provisions 
were  nearly  out,  and  I was  still  four  days’ journey  from  Fort  Colville.  The 
second  day  of  my  stay  among  them,  I baptized  all  their  small  children,  and 
then  twenty-four  adults,  who  were  infirm  and  very  old.  It  appeared  as  though 
God  had  retained  these  good  old  people  on  earth  to  grant  them  the  inexpres- 
sible happiness  of  receiving  the  sacrament  of  baptism  before  their  death.  They 
seemed,  by  their  transports  of  joy  and  gratitude  at  this  moment,  to  express 
that  sentiment  of  the  Scripture — ‘ My  soul  is  ready,  O God ! my  soul  is  ready.* 
Never  did  I experience  in  my  visits  to  the  savages  so  much  satisfaction  as  on 
this  occasion;  not  even  when  I visited  the  Flat-heads  in  1840;  nor  have  I 
elsewhere  seen  more  convincing  proofs  of  sincere  conversion  to  God.  May  He 
grant  them  strength  to  persevere  in  their  virtuous  resolutions!  Rev.  Father 
Point  intends  passing  the  winter  with  them  to  confirm  them  in  their  faith.  After 
some  advice  and  salutary  regulations,  I left  this  interesting  colony,  and,  I must 
acknowledge,  with  heartfelt  regret.  The  great  chief  allowed  himself  scarcely 
a moment’s  repose  for  three  nights  I spent  among  them ; he  would  rise  frotp 
time  to  time  to  harangue  the  people,  and  repeat  to  them  all  he  was  able  to 
remember  of  the  instructions  of  the  day.  During  the  whole  of  my  mission. 
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he  continued  at  my  side,  so  anxious  was  he  not  to  lose  a single  word.  The 
old  chief,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Jesse.” 

The  Spokans  received  our  missionary  very  cordially,  and  expressed  great 
delight  at  the  prospect  of  having  some  of  the  “ right  kind  of  Black-gowns  ” 
in  their  vicinity.  For  the  force  of  this  invidious  allusion,  we  must  refer  to 
page  212  of  the  Letters. 

While  waiting  at  Fort  Colville  for  the  construction  of  the  barges  that  were 
to  convey  him  to  Vancouver, — the  land  journey  originally  contemplated  being 
no  longer  possible, — Father  De  Smet  visited  the  Shuyelpi  or  Chaudiere  tribe, 
as  also  the  Okinakanes, — both  of  which  manifested  very  favorable  disposi- 
tions ; and  among  whom  he  also  established  the  custom  of  night  and  morning 
prayer.  The  rendezvous  for  the  Okinakanes  had  been  assigned  on  the  borders 
of  the  lake  of  that  name;  where,  surrounded  by  two  hundred  warriors  and 
two  hundred  other  persons,  the  Father  offered  up  night  prayers,  and  gave  an 
instruction.  The  whole  of  the  following  day  was  spent  in  prayers,  instruc- 
tions and  hymns ; and  the  baptism  of  one  hundred  and  six  children,  and  some 
old  people,  closed  the  scene,  which  has  merited  for  this  locality  the  name  of 
the  u plain  of  prayer.” 

The  barges  being  now  ready  at  Fort  Colville,  whither  our  travellers  had 
returned,  they  embarked  on  the  Columbia ; of  which  river  we  have  a fine  de- 
scription, as  also  of  the  perils  connected  with  its  navigation.  This  ought, 
doubtless  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  have  either  resolved  to  move 
west  of  the  mountains,  or  revolve  in  their  minds  a project,  which,  be  it  said 
in  passing,  the  reading  of  these  letters  is  not  very  likely  to  encourage. 

“Amongst  the  innumerable  rivers  that  traverse  the  American  continent, 
and  afford  means  of  communication  between  its  most  distant  portions,  the  Co- 
lumbia river  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  not  only  on  account  of  its  great 
importance,  west  of  the  mountains,  but  also  from  the  dangers  that  attend  its  na- 
vigation. At  some  distance  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  crossing  a territory  which 
exnibits,  in  several  localities,  evident  marks  of  former  volcanic  eruptions,  its 
course  is  frequently  impeded  by  rapids,  by  chains  of  volcanic  crocks,  and  im- 
mense detached  mosses  of  the  same  substance  which,  in  many  places,  obstruct 
the  bed  of  the  river. 

“I  embarked  on  this  river,  on  the  30th  of  May,  in  one  of  the  barges  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  ; Mr.  Ogden,  one  of  the  principal  proprietors,  offered 
me  a place  in  his.  I never  shall  forget  the  kindness  and  friendly  manner  with 
which  this  gentleman  treated  me  throughout  the  journey,  nor  the  many  agree- 
able hours  I spent  in  his  company.  I found  his  conversation  instructive,  his 
anecdotes  and  bon  mots  entertaining  and  timely ; it  wras  with  great  regret  that 
I parted  writh  him.  I will  not  detain  you  with  a description  of  the  rapids,  falls 
and  cascades,  which  I saw  on  this  celebrated  river ; for,  from  its  source  in  the 
mountains  to  the  cascades,  it  is  but  a succession  of  dangers.  I will  endeavour, 
however,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  one  of  its  largest  rapids,  called  by  the  Ca- 
nadian travellers,  “great  dalles.”  A dalle  is  a place  where  the  current  is  con- 
fined to  a channel  between  two  steep  rocks,  forming  a prolonged  narrow  tor- 
rent, but  of  no  extraordinary  force  and  swiftness.  Here  the  river  is  divided 
Into  several  channels  separated  from  one  another  by  masses  of  rocks,  which 
rise  abruptly  above  its  surface.  Some  of  these  channels  are  navigable  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  although  with  very  great  risk,  even  to  the  most  expe- 
rienced pilot.  But  when,  after  the  melting  of  the  snow,  the  river  rises  above 
its  usual  level,  the  waters  in  most  of  these  channels  make  but  one  body,  and 
the  whole  mass  of  these  united  streams  descends  with  irresistible  fury.  At  this 
season  the  most  courageous  dare  not  encounter  such  dangers,  and  all  navigation 
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is  discontinued.  In  this  state  the  river  flows  with  an  imposing  grandeur  and 
majesty,  which  no  language  can  describe.  It  seems  at  one  moment  to  stay  its 
progress ; then  leaps  forward  with  resistless  impetuosity,  and  then  rebounds 
against  the  rock-girt  islands  of  which  I have  already  spoken,  but  which  pre- 
sent only  vain  obstructions  to  its  headlong  course.  If  arrested  for  a moment, 
its  accumulated  waters  proudly  swrell  and  mount  as  though  instinct  with  life, 
and  the  next  moment  dash  triumphantly  on,  enveloping  the  half  smothered 
waves  that  preceded  them,  as  if  impatient  of  their  sluggish  course,  and  wild  to 
speed  them  on  their  way.  Along  the  shore,  on  every  projecting  point,  the 
Indian  fisherman  takes  his  stand,  spreading  in  the  eddies  his  ingeniously 
worked  net,  and  in  a short  time  procures  for  himself  an  abundant  supply  of 
fine  fish.  Attracted  by  the  shoals  of  fish  that  come  up  the  river,  the  seals 
gambol  amid  the  eddying  waves  — now  floating  with  their  heads  above  the 
river’s  breast,  and  anon  darting  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  from  side  to  side,  in 
sportive  joy  or  in  swift  pursuit  of  their  scaly  prey.  But  this  noble  river  has 
far  other  recollections  associated  with  it.  Never  shall  I forget  the  sad  and 
fatal  accident  which  occurred  on  the  second  day  of  our  voyage,  at  a spot  called 
the  “little  dalles.”  I had  gone  ashore  and  was  walking  along  on  the  bank, 
scarcely  thinking  what  might  happen ; for  my  breviary,  papers,  bed,  in  a 
word  my  little  all,  had  been  left  in  the  barge.  I had  proceeded  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile,  when  seeing  the  bargemen  push  off  from  the  bank  and 
glide  down  the  stream  with  an  easy,  careless  air,  I began  to  repent  having 

r referred  a path  along  the  river’s  side,  so  strewn  with  fragments  of  rocks  that 
was  compelled  at  every  instant  to  turn  aside  or  clamber  over  them.  I still 
held  on  my  course,  when  all  at  once,  the  barge  is  so  abruptly  stopped  that  the 
rowers  can  hardly  keep  their  seats.  Regaining,  however,  their  equilibrium, 
they  ply  the  oars  with  redoubled  vigour,  but  without  any  effect  upon  the  barge.' 
They  are  already  within  the  power  of  an  angry  vortex ; the  waters  are  crested 
with  foam ; a deep  sound  is  heard  which  I distinguished  as  the  voice  of  the  pilot 
encouraging  his  men  to  hold  to  their  oars — to  row  bravely.  The  danger  in- 
creases every  minute,  and  in  a moment  more  all  hope  of  safety  has  vanished. 
The  barge,  the  sport  of  the  vortex,  spins  like  a top  upon  the  whirling  waters  — 
the  oars  are  useless  — the  bow  rises — the  stern  descends,  and  the  next  instant 
all  have  disappeared.  A death-like  chill  shot  through  my  frame  ; a dimness 
came  over  my  sight,  as  the  cry  of  “ we  are  lost !”  rung  in  my  ears,  and  told  but 
too  plainly  that  my  companion?  were  buried  beneath  the  waves.  Overwhelmed 
with  grief  and  utterly  unable  to  afford  them  the  slightest  assistance,  I stood 
a motionless  spectator  of  this  tragic  scene.  All  were  gone,  and  yet  upon  the 
river’s  breast  there  was  not  the  faintest  trace  of  their  melancholy  fate.  Soon 
after  the  whirlpool  threw  up,  in  various  directions,  the  oars,  poles,  the  barge 
capsized,  and  every  article  it  had  contained.  Here  and  there  I beheld  the 
unhappy  bargemen  vainly  struggling  in  the  midst  of  the  vortex.  Five  of  them 
sunk  never  to  rise  again.  My  interpreter  had  twice  touched  bottom,  and  after 
a short  prayer,  was  thrown  upon  the  bank.  An  Iroquois  saved  himself  by 
means  of  my  bed  $ and  a third  was  so  fortunate  as  to  seize  the  handle  of  an 
empty  trunk,  which  helped  him  to  sustain  himself  above  water  until  he  reached 
land.  The  rest  of  our  journey  was  more  fortunate.  We  stopped  at  Forts 
Okinakane  and  Walla-walla,  where  I baptized  several  children. 

“ The  savages  who  principally  frequent  the  borders  of  the  Columbia  river  are 
from  the  lakes ; the  chief  of  whom,  with  several  of  the  nation,  have  been  bap- 
tized; also  the  Shuyelpi  or  Chaudieres,  the  Okinakanes,  Cingpoils,  Walla*- 
wallas,  Pierced  Noses,  Kayuses,  Attayes,  Spokanes,  the  Indians  from  the  falls 
and  cascades,  and  the  Schinouks  and  Classops.” 
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At  Vancouver,  Father  De  Smet  had  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  two  respect- 
able Canadian  Priests. — Messrs.  Blanchette  and  Demers, — who  are  stationed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wallamette,  a tributary  of  the  Columbia;  and  whose  la- 
bours among  the  Canadian  settlers  on  that  river,  and  among  several  of  the 
surrounding  Indian  tribes,  have  been  eminently  successful.  These  and  other 
gratifying  relations  of  missionary  exertion,  we  must  omit,  contenting  ourselves 
with  the  remark,  that  the  cause  of  Catholicity  is  in  the  ascendant  throughout 
this  vast  region.  In  the  year  1836,  a Protestant  missionary,  named  Parker, 
who  was  journeying  in  these  parts,  very  devoutly  broke  down  a cross,  erected 
by  a Catholic  Iroquois  over  the  grave  of  his  child — a circumstance  which  must 
have  given  the  Indians  a very  strange  idea  of  the  aforesaid  Parker’s  “ views 99 
of  Christianity,  and  which  must  have  excited  deep  disgust  in  the  minds  of 
such  of  the  readers  of  his  journal,  in  which  the  achievement  is  chronicled,  as 
are  not  debased  by  the  stupid  fanaticism  which  could  prompt  such  an  outrage, 
and  not  blush  to  record  it.  This  he  did,  as  he  informs  us,  in  order  not  to  leave 
in  that  country  an  emblem  of  idolatry ! 

“ Poor  man ! — were  he  to  return  to  these  mountains,  he  would  hear  the  prai- 
ses of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus  resounding  among  them;  he  would  hear  the 
Catholics  chaunting  the  love  and  mercies  of  God  from  the  rivers,  lakes,  moun- 
tains, prairies,  forests  and  coasts  of  the  Columbia.  He  would  behold  the  Cross 
planted  from  shore  to  shore  for  the  space  of  a thousand  miles — on  the  loftiest 
height  of  the  Pointed-heart  territory,  on  the  towering  chain  which  separates 
the  waters  of  the  Missouri  from  the  Columbia  rivers;  in  the  plains  of  the 
Wallamette,  Cowlitz,  and  Bitter  Root ; and,  whilst  I am  writing  to  you,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Demers  is  occupied  in  planting  this  same  sacred  symbol  amongst  the 
different  tribes  of  New  Caledonia.  The  words  of  Him  who  said  that  this  holy 
sign  would  draw  all  men  to  Himself,  begin  to  be  verified  with  regard  to  the  poor 
destitute  sheep  of  this  vast  continent.  Were  he  who  destroyed  that  solitary, 
humble  Cross  now  to  return,  he  would  find  the  image  of  Jesus  Christ  cruci- 
fied, borne  on  the  breast  of  more  than  4,000  Indians ; and  the  smallest  child 
would  say  to  him — ‘ Mr.  Parker,  we  do  not  adore  the  Cross ; do  not  break  it, 
because  it  reminds  of  Jesus  Christ  who  died  on  the  Cross  to  save  us — we 
adore  God  alone.’  ” 

The  missionary  life  among  these  poor  Indians  is  one  of  danger,  fatigue  and 
privation ; and  it  requires  men  well  practised  in  the  school  of  mortification, 
and  prepared  to  make  a total  sacrifice  of  every  thing  like  convenience,  to  suc- 
ceed, or,  indeed,  to  persevere  for  any  time.  The  missionary  must  be  ready  to 
eat  and  to  fast  with  the  Indian,  and  not  manifest  any  unwillingness  to  partake 
of  food,  which  our  civilized  stomachs  appear  to  loathe,  or  any  impatience  at 
the  want  of  eatables,  even  sometimes  for  days  together.  He  must  be  prepared 
to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  instruction  of  these  poor  children  of  the  forest, 
who  never  tire  of  asking  questions  on  a subject  of  such  vital  importance  as 
religion.  He  must  be  ever  with  them,  in  their  villages,  or  when  chasing  the 
buffalo ; for  even  then  duties  are  not  interrupted  ; and  night  and  morning  prayer* 
are  as  regular  in  the  hunting  camp  as  in  the  most  religious  community.  We 
have  a leaf  from  Father  Point's  journal,  kept  by  him  on  one  of  these  excur- 
sions, which  we  give,  as  accurately  exhibiting  the  sunshine  and  shade  of  such 
scenes,  and  as  not  a little  amusing  for  the  trait  of  combined  courage  and  pru- 
dence which  the  concluding  incident  evinces. 

M Sixth  February. — To-day,  Sunday,  a very  high  wind,  the  sky  greyish,  and 
the  thermometer  at  the  freezing  point ; no  grass  for  the  horses ; the  buffalos 
driven  off  by  the  Pierced-noses.  The  7th,  the  cold  more  piercing — food  for 
our  horses  still  scarcer — the  snow  increasing ; but  yesterday  was  a time  of 
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perfect  rest,  and  the  fruits  of  it  show  themselves  to-day  in  perfect  resignation 
and  confidence.  At  noon  we  reach  the  summit  of  a mountain,  and  what  a 
change  awaits.us ! The  sun  shines ; the  cold  has  lost  its  intensity ; — we  have 
in  view  an  immense  plain,  and  in  that  plain  good  pasturages,  which  are  cloud- 
ed with  buffalos.  The  encampment  stops,  the  hunters  assemble ; and  before 
sunset  155  buffalos  have  fallen  by  their  arrows.  One  must  confess  that  if  this 
hunt  were  not  miraculous,  it  bears  a great  resemblance  to  the  draught  of  fishes 
made  by  Peter  when  casting  his  net  at  the  word  of  the  Lord,  he  drew  up  153 
fishes. — St.  John,  xxi.  11.  The  Flat-heads  confided  in  the  Lord,  and  were 
equally  successful  in  killing  155  buffalos.  What  a fine  draught  of  fishes ! but 
what  a glorious  hunt  of  buffalos  1 ! Represent  to  yourself  an  immense  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains,  the  least  of  which  exceeds  in  height  Mont  Martre  ; and 
in  the  midst  of  this  majestic  enclosure  a plain  more  extensive  than  that  of 
Paris,  and  on  this  magnificent  plain  a multitude  of  animals,  the  least  of  which 
surpasses  in  size  the  largest  ox  in  Europe.  Such  was  the  park  in  which  our 
Indians  hunted.  Wishing  to  pursue  them,  I urged  on  my  horse  to  a herd  of 
fugitives ; and  as  he  was  fresh,  I had  no  difficulty  in  getting  up  to  them.  I 
even  succeeded  in  compelling  the  foremost  to  abandon  his  post ; but  enraged, 
he  stopped  short,  and  presented  such  a terrible  front,  that  I thought  it  more 
prudent  to  open  a passage  and  let  him  escape.’’ 

A sketch  of  this  rencontre  would  have  been  scarcely  more  graphic  than  the 
description.  Besides,  the  good  Father  was  not  quite  so  much  at  leisure  as  on 
the  banks  of  the  Platte.  Pity  that  Father  Mengarini  was  not  present! 

The  want  of  additional  fellow  labourers  in  this  rich  soil,  as  well  as  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  fresh  aid  to  complete  the  infant  establishment  at  St. 
Mary’s,  and  the  philanthropic  idea  of  accustoming  the  Indians  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  as  the  only  means  of  eventually  civilizing  them, — all  these  motives 
made  Father  De  Smet  determine  on  crossing,  for  the  fourth  time,  the  great 
American  desert,  and  endeavor  to  awaken  Christian  sympathy  in  favour  of 
his  dear  children  in  Christ.  He  is  impressed  with  the  conviction  that,  if  the 
number  of  missionaries  be  increased,  the  whole  of  the  Indian  population  will 
be  converted  to  the  faith— a conclusion  to  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to 
come,  after  reading  these  letters. 

“ Were  we  more  numerous,  I feel  confident  that  many  other  tribes  would 
become  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God ; perhaps  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  might  be  converted  to  Christ.  The  Flat-heads  and  the  Pointed- 
hearts,  it  is  true,  are  not  numerous  tribes,  but  they  are  surrounded  by  many 
others  who  evince  the  best  dispositions.  The  Ponderas,  or  Pends-d’oreilles, 
are  very  numerous,  and  live  at  a distance  of  four  or  five  days  journey  from 
our  present  establishment.  The  chief  who  governed  them  last  year,  and  who 
has  been  baptized  and  called  Peter,  is  a true  apostle.  In  my  first  visit  to  them, 
I baptized  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  children.  Many  other  tribes  have 
the  same  origin,  and  though  differing  in  name,  their  languages  are  nearly  allied. 
Next  to  these  are  found  the  Spokans,  who  would  soon  follow  the  example  of 
the  neighboring  tribes ; the  Pierced-noses,  who  are  disgusted  at  the  conduct  of 
the  Protestant  ministers  that  have  settled  among  them ; the  Snakes,  the  Crows, 
and  the  Banacs,  whose  chief  we  have  seen.  Last  year  I visited  the  Sheyennes, 
whom  I twice  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Platte ; the  numerous  nation,  of  the 
Scioux,  and  the  three  allied  tribes,  called  Mandans,  Arickarees  and  Minata- 
rees,  who  all  have  given  me  so  many  proofs  of  respect  and  friendship ; the 
Gmahas,  with  whom  I have  had  so  many  conferences  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, and  many  others  who  seem  inclined  to  embrace  the  truth. 

M The  BlacL  Feet  are  the  only  Indians  of  w hose  salvation  we  would  have 
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reason  to  despair,  if  the  ways  of  God  were  the  same  as  those  of  man,  for  they 
are  murderers,  thieves,  traitors,  and  all  that  is  wicked.  But  were  not  the 
Chiquitos,  the  Chiriquans,  the  Hurons,  and  the  Iroquois  equally  ja  icked  before 
their  conversion,  which  required  much  time  and  great  help  from  above?  And 
is  it  not  to  the  lost,  that,  under  God,  the  Flat-heads  owe  their  desire  of  becom- 
ing members  of  his  church,  and  the  first  germs  of  the  copious  fruit  that  has 
been  produced  among  them?  What  is  more,  the  Black  Feet  are  not  hostile  to 
Black-gowns.  We  have  been  assured  by  other  Indians,  that  we  would  have 
nothing  to  fear  if  we  presented  ourselves  among  them  as  ministers  of  religion. 
When  last  year  I fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  their  divisions,  and  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  I w’as  an  interpreter  of  the  Great  Spirit,  they  carried  me  in  triumph 
on  a buffalo  robe  to  their  village,  and  invited  me  to  a banquet,  at  which  all  the 
great  men  of  the  tribe  assisted.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  that,  whilst  I said 
grace,  I was  astonished  to  see  that  they  struck  the  earth  with  one  hand  and 
raised  the  other  towards  heaven,  to  signify  that  the  earth  produces  nothing  but 
evil,  whilst  all  that  is  good  comes  from  above.  From  all  this  you  will  easily 
conclude  that  the  harvest  is  great,  whilst  the  laborers  are  few.” 

But  it  is  not  only  west  of  the  mountains,  but  also  on  this  side  of  them,  that 
a vast  field  is  awaiting  the  exertions  of  Catholic  missionaries.  We  have  alrea- 
dy spoken  of  the  favorable  reception  which  the  good  Father  met  with  from  the 
Kansas,  the  Snakes,  and  Sheyennes,  on  his  journey  thither.  All  this,  however, 
was  but  little  compared  with  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  welcomed  by 
the  Crows,  on  his  passage  through  their  village.  All  our  civilized  ideas  of 
hospitality  express  but  poorly  this  feeling,  as  exhibited  on  this  occasion. 

“ On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,”  says  the  Father,  “ we  wTere  in  the 
midst  of  this  large  and  interesting  tribe.  The  Crows  had  perceived  us  from 
a distance ; as  we  approached,  some  of  them  recognized  me,  and  at  the  cry 
of  ‘the  Black-gown!  the  Black-gown!!5  the  Crows,  young  and  old,  to  the 
number  of  three  thousand,  came  out  of  their  wigwams.  On  entering  the 
village,  a comical  scene  occurred,  of  which  they  suddenly  made  me  the 
principal  personage.  All  the  chiefs,  and  about  fifty  of  their  warriors,  has- 
tened around  me,  and  I was  literally  assailed  by  them.  Holding  me  by  the 
gown,  they  drew  me  in  every  direction,  whilst  a robust  savage,  of  gigantic 
stature,  seemed  resolved  to  carry  me  off  by  main  force.  All  spoke  at  the 
same  time,  and  appeared  to  be  quarrelling,  whilst  I,  the  sole  object  of 
all  this  contention,  could  not  conceive  what  they  were  about.  I remained 
passive,  not  knowing  whether  I should  laugh  or  be  serious.  The  inter- 
preter soon  came  to  my  relief,  and  said  that  all  this  uproar  was  but  an 
excess  of  politeness  and  kindness  towards  me,  as  every  one  wished  to  have  the 
honor  of  lodging  and  entertaining  the  Black-gown.  With  his  advice,  I select- 
ed my  host ; upon  which  the  others  immediately  loosed  their  hold,  and  I fol- 
lowed the  chief  to  his  lodge,  which  was  the  largest  and  best  in  the  camp.  The 
Crows  did  not  tarry  long  before  they  all  gathered  around  me,  and  loaded  me 
with  marks  of  kindness.  The  social  calumet,  emblem  of  Indian  brotherhood 
and  union,  went  round  that  evening  so  frequently,  that  it  was  scarcely  ever 
extinguished.  It  was  accompanied  with  all  the  antics  for  which  the  Crows 
are  so  famous,  when  they  offer  the  calumet  to  the  Great  Spirit,  to  the  four 
winds,  to  the  sun,  fire,  earth  and  water.  These  Indians  are  unquestionably 
the  most  anxious  to  learn ; the  most  inquisitive,  ingenious,  and  polished  of  all 
the  savage  tribes  east  of  the  mountains.” 

These  hospitable  Indians  are  temperate  withal ; and  on  occasion  of  the 
Father’s  visit,  the  chief  delivered  his  opinion  on  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  in  a 
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manner  truly  energetic,  while,  for  any  thing  like  the  ingenuousness  of  thef 
concluding  sentiment,  we  might  vainly  search  in  all  that  has  been  spoken  o» 
that  subject  among  the  whites : 

44  A good  point  in  their  character,  and  one  that  inspires  me  with  almost  ther 
certainty  of  their  amendment,  is,  that  they  have  hitherto  resisted  courageously 
all  attempts  to  introduce  spirituous  liquors  among  them.  ‘ For  what  is  tins' 
fire-water  good  ?’  said  the  chief  Uy  a white  man  who  tried  to-  bring  k into  their" 
country,  ‘ it  burns  the  throat  and  stomach ; it  makes  a man  like  a bear  whor 
has  lost  his  senses.  He  bites,  he  growls,  he  scratches  and  he  howls  ; he  falls' 
down. as  if  he  were  dead.  Your  fire-water  does  nothing  but  harm — take  it  Ur 
our  eriemies,  and  they  will  kill  each  others  and  their  wives  and  children  will 
be  worthy  of  pitjv  As  for  us,  we  do-  not  want  it : we  are  fools  enough  witiw 
out  it.’  ” 

On  his  arrival  at  Fort  Union,  where  he  was  very  politely  received  by  thw 
gentlemen  of  that  station,  Father  De  Smet  determined  on  leaving  his  horses  ah 
the  Fort,  and  trusting  himself  to  the  impetuous  waters  of  the  Missouri',  for  the 
eighteen  hundred  mites  he  had  yet  to  travel.  Here  also  Providence  favored 
him;  on  the  third  day,  he  met  with  a steamboat — the  first  that  had  ever 
attempted  to  ascend  to  so  high  a point  of  the  river,  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
The  proprietors  Very  generously  invited  him  to  enter  and  remain  on  the  boat, — 
an  invitation  he  the  more  willingly  accepted,  as  they  informed  him  that  several 
parties  of  hostile  Indians  lay  in  ambush  along  the  river.  After  forty-six  days 
navigation  ftrom  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stones  he  reached  St.  Louis,  where, 
at  the  hour  of  twelve  o’clock,  on  the  last  Sunday  of  October,  he  knelt  at  the 
foot  of  St.  Mary’s  altar  in  the  Cathedral,  “ offering  up,”  says  he,  “ my  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  the  signal  protection  he  had  extended  to  his  poor,  unworthy 
sesvant,’* 


ST.  FftANCIS  BORGIA. 

[FROM  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  NO.  CLII.} 

On  the  second  of  July,  1565,  the  Casa  Professa*  of  the  Jesuits'  itt  Rome, 
usually  the  scene  of  a profound  stillness,  was  agitated  by  an  unwonted  excite- 
ment. Men  of  austere  demeanour  might  be  seen  there  clasping  each  other’s 
hands,  and  voices  habitually  mute  were  interchanging  hearty  congratulations. 
One  alone  appeared  to  take  no*  share  in  the  coxhmoil  joy.  As  if  overpowered 
by  some  strange  and  unwelcome  tidings,  he  seemed  by  imploring  gestures  to 
deprecate  a decision  against  which  his  paralyzed  lips  in  vain  attempted  to  pro-" 
test.  His  age  might  be  nearly  fifty,  his  dress  lhean  and  sordid,  and  toil  or 
suffering  had  ploughed  their  furrows  on  his  pallid  cheek ; but  he  balanced  his* 
tall  and  still  graceful  figure  with  a soldier’s  freedom,  and  gazed  oirhis  asso-' 
elates  with  a countenance  cast  in  that  mould"  which  ladies  love  and  artists* 
emulate.  They  called  him  Father  Francis ; and  on  the  death  of  Laynezr  their 
almost  unanimous  suffrage  had  just  hailed  him  as  the  third  General  of  the? 
Order  of  Jesus.  The  wish  for  rank  and  power  was  never  ntof*  sincerely 
disclaimed,  for  never  had  they  been  forced  on  any  one  who*  had  a larger  expo-" 
rience  of  their  vanity. 


* A convent  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  Order  in  Rom* 
vow  1-  G 
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In  the  female  line,  Father  Francis  was  the  grandson  of  Ferdinand  of  Arra- 
gon,  and  therefore  the  near  kinsman  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Among  his 
paternal  ancestry,  he  could  boast  or  lament  the  names  of  Alexander  VI.  and 
Cassar  Borgia.  Of  that  house,  eminent  alike  for  their  wealth,  their  honours, 
and  their  crimes,  he  was  the  lineal  representative ; and  had,  in  early  manhood, 
inherited  from  his  father  the  patrimony  and  the  title  of  the  Dukes  of  Gandia. 

Don  Francis  Borgia,  as  if  to  rescue  the  name  he  bore  from  the  infamy  of  his 
progenitors,  exhaled,  even  in  his  childish  days,  the  odour  of  sanctity.  With 
each  returning  month,  he  cast  a lot  to  determine  which  he  should  personate  of 
the  saints  with  whose  names  it  was  studded  on  the  calendar.  In  his  tenth 
year,  with  a virtue  unsung  and  unconceived  by  the  Musa  Etonienses , he  played 
at  saints  so  perfectly  as  to  indict  a vigorous  chastisement  on  his  own  naked 
person.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  wish  that  the  scourge  had  been  yet  more  reso- 
lutely wielded  by  the  arm  of  his  tutor.  So  seems  to  have  thought  his  paternal 
uncle,  Don  John  of  Arragon,  Archbishop  of  Saragossa.  Taking  the  charge  of 
his  nephew,  that  high-born  prelate  compelled  him  to  study  alternately  the  les- 
sons of  the  riding-master  and  those  of  the  master  of  the  sentences ; and  in  his 
nineteenth  year  sent  him  to  complete  his  education  at  the  court  of  his  imperial 
cousin. 

Ardent  as  were  still  the  aspirations  of  the  young  courtier  for  the  monastic 
life,  no  one  in  that  gallant  circle  bore  himself  more  bravely  in  the  menage , or 
sheathed  his  sword  with  a steadier  hand  in  the  throat  of  the  half-maddened 
bull,  or  more  skilfully  disputed  with  his  sovereign  the  honours  of  the  tourna- 
ment. As  the  youthful  knight,  bowing  to  the  saddle-tree,  lowered  his  spear 
before  the  “ Queen  of  Beauty,”  many  a full  dark  eye  beamed  with  a deeper 
lustre ; but  his  triumph  was  incomplete  and  worthless  unless  it  won  the  appro- 
ving smile  of  Eleonora  de  Castro.  That  smile  was  not  often  refused.  But 
the  romance  of  Don  Francis  begins  where  other  romances  terminate.  Fore- 
most in  the  train  of  Charles  and  Isabella,  the  husband  of  the  fair  Eleonora  still 
touched  his  lute  with  unrivalled  skill  in  the  halls  of  the  Escurial,  or  followed 
the  quarry  across  the  plains  of  Castille  in  advance  of  the  most  ardent  falconer. 
Yet  that  music  was  universally  selected  from  the  offices  of  the  church  ; and  in 
the  very  agony  of  the  chase,  just  as  the  wheeling  hawk  paused  for  his  last 
deadly  plunge,  (genius  of  Nimrod,  listen  !)  he  would  avert  his  eyes  and  ride 
slowly  home,  the  inventor  of  a matchless  effort,  of  penitential  self-denial. 

With  Charles  himself  for  his  pupil,  Don  Francis  studied  the  arts  of  war 
and  fortification  under  the  once  celebrated  Sainte  Croix,  and  practised  in 
Africa  the  lessons  he  had  taught, — earning  the  double  praise,  that  in  the  camp 
he  was  the  most  magnificent,  in  the  field  the  most  adventurous,  of  all  the 
leaders  in  that  vaunted  expedition.  At  the  head  of  a troop  enlisted  and  main- 
tained by  himself,  he  attended  the  Emperor  to  the  Milanese  and  Provence ; 
and,  in  honourable  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  was  selected  by  Charles  to 
lay  a report  of  the  campaign  before  the  Empress  in  person,  at  Segovia.  She 
had  long  been  the  zealous  patron  and  the  cordial  friend  of  himself  and  of  Eleo- 
nora ; and  at  the  public  festivals  which  celebrated  the  victories  of  Charles,  and 
the  meeting  of  the  states  of  Castille  at  Toledo,  they  shone  among  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  satellites  by  which  her  throne  was  encircled. 

At  the  moment  of  triumph,  the  inexorable  arm  was  unbared  which  so  often, 
as  in  mockery  of  human  pomp,  confounds  together  the  world’s  bravest  pageants 
and  the  humiliations  of  the  grave.  Dust  to  dust  and  ashes  to  ashes,  but,  when 
the  imperial  fall,  not  without  one  last  poor  assertion  of  their  departed  dignity. 
Isabella  might  not  be  laid  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  until,  amidst 
the  funeral  rites,  the  soldered  coffin  had  been  opened,  the  cerements  removed. 
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and  some  grandee  of  the  highest  rank  had  been  enabled  to  depose,  that  he  had 
seen  within  them  the  very  body  of  the  deceased  sovereign.  Such,  in  pursu- 
ance of  an  ancient  custom,  was  the  duty  confided  to  the  zeal  of  Don  Francis 
Borgia — nor  was  any  one  better  fitted  for  such  a trust.  The  eye,  now  forever 
closed,  had  never  turned  to  him  but  with  maternal  kindness,  and  every  linea- 
ment of  that  serene  and  once  eloquent  countenance  was  indelibly  engraven  on 
his  memory.  Amidst  the  half-uttered  prayers  that  commended  her  soul  to  the 
Divine  mercy,  and  the  low  dirge  of  the  organ,  he  advanced  with  streaming 
eyes,  and  reverently  raised  the  covering  which  concealed  the  secrets  of  the 
grave,  when — but  why  or  how  pourtray  the  appalling  and  loathsome  specta- 
cle ? That  gentle  brow,  that  eloquent  countenance,  that  form  so  lately  raised 
on  earth’s  proudest  throne,  and  extolled  with  an  almost  adoring  homage ! Don 
Francis  turned  from  the  sight  to  shudder  and  to  pray. 

It  was  the  great  epoch  in  the  life  of  Borgia.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
indeed,  he  may  have  been  unchanged ; but  in  nis  eyes,  the  whole  aspect  of  that 
world  was  altered.  Lord  of  a princely  fortune,  the  heir  of  an  illustrious 
house,  the  favourite  kinsman  of  the  Emperor  of  the  West;  renowned  in  the 
very  flower  of  his  youth  as  a warrior,  a courtier,  and  a musician ; his  home 
hallowed  by  conjugal  love,  and  gladdened  by  the  sports  of  his  children, — for 
whom  had  life  a deeper  interest,  or  who  could  erect  on  a surer  basis,  a loftier 
fabric  of  more  brilliant  hopes  P Those  interests  and  hopes  he  deliberately 
resigned,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  bound  himself  by  a solemn  vow,  that 
in  the  event  of  his  surviving  Eleonora,  he  would  end  his  days  as  a member  of 
some  religious  order.  He  had  gazed  on  the  hideous  triumph  of  death  and  sin 
over  prospects  still  more  splendid  than  his  own.  For  him  the  soothing  illu- 
sions of  existence  were  co  more — earth  and  its  inhabitants,  witliering  under 
the  curse  of  their  Maker,  might  put  or.  th*ir  empty  gauds,  and  for  some  tran- 
sient hour,  dream  and  talk  of  happiness.  But  the  curse  was  there,  and  there 
would  it  lie,  crushing  the  frivolous  spirit  the  most  when  felt  the  least,  and  con- 
signing alike  to  that  foul  debasement  the  lovely  and  the  brave  — the  sylph  now 
floating  through  the  giddy  dance,  and  the  warrior  now  proudly  treading  the 
field  of  victory. 

From  such  meditation  Charles  endeavoured  to  recall  his  friend  to  the  common 
duties  of  life.  He  required  him  to  assume  the  viceroyalty  of  Catalonia,  and 
adorned  him  with  the  cross  of  the  order  of  Alcantara,  then,  of  all  chivalric 
honours,  the  noblest  and  the  most  higly  prized.  His  administration  was  firm, 
munificent  and  just ; it  forms  the  highest  era  of  his  life,  and  is  especially  sig- 
nalized by  the  same  sedulous  care  for  the  education  of  the  young,  whicn  after- 
wards formed  his  highest  praise  as  General  of  the  Order  of  Jesus. 

Ingenious  above  all  men  in  mortifying  his  natural  affections,  Don  Francis 
could  not  neglect  the  occasion  which  his  new  dignities  afforded  him,  of  incur- 
ring much  wholesome  contumely.  Sumptuous  banquets  must  be  given  in 
honour  of  his  sovereign,  when  he  could  at  once  fast  and  be  despised  for  fasting. 
To  exhibit  himself  in  penitential  abasement  before  the  people  under  his  autho- 
rity, would  give  to  penitence  the  appropriate  accompaniment  of  general  con- 
tempt. On  the  festival  of  “ the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross,”  mysteries  were 
to  be  celebrated  by  the  ladies  of  Barcelona,  when,  to  prevent  the  profane  intru- 
sion of  any  of  the  coarser  sex,  the  viceroy  himself  undertook  the  office  of 
sentinel.  With  a naked  dagger  in  his  hand,  a young  nobleman  demanded 
entrance,  addressing  to  the  viceroy  insults  such  as  every  gentleman  is  bound, 
under  the  heaviest  penalty  of  the  laws  of  chivalry,  to  expiate  by  blood.  A 
braver  man  did  not  tread  the  soil  of  Spain  than  Don  Francis,  nor  any  one  to 
whom  the  reproach  of  poltroonery  was  more  hateful.  And  yet  his  sword  did 
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not  leap  from  its  scabbard.  With  a calm  rebuke  and  courteous  demeanour,  he 
allowed  the  bravo  to  enter  the  sacred  precincts,  preferring  the  imputation  of 
cowardice,  though  stinging  like  an  adder,  to  the  sin  of  avenging  himself,  and, 
indeed,  to  the  duty  of  maintaining  his  lawful  authority.  History  has  omitted 
to  tell  what  were  the  weapons^  or  what  the  incantation,  by  which  the  ladies 
promptly  ejected  the  insolent  intruder,  nor  has  she  recorded  how  they  after- 
wards received  their  guardian  knight  of  Alcantara.  Her  only  care  has  been 
to  excite  our  admiration  for  this  most  illustrious  victory  in  the  bosom  of  Don, 
of  the  meekness  of  the  saint  over  the  human  passions  of  the  soldier. 

A.t  the  end  of  four  years,  Don  Francis  was  relieved,  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  from  his  vice-regal  office,  and  assumed  his  hereditary  title  of  Duke  of 
£randia.  His  vassals  exulted  in  the  munificence  of  their  new  chief.  The 
ancient  retainers  of  his  family  lived  on  his  bounty — cottages,  convents  and 
hospitals#  rose  on  his  estates — fortresses  were  built  to  check  the  ravages  of 
the  Moorish  coreairs,  and  the  mansion  of  his  ancestors  re-appeared  in  all  its 
ancient  splendour.  In  every  work  of  mercy,  the  wise  and  gentle  Eleonora 
was  the  rival  of  her  lord.  But  it  was  the  only  strife  which  ever  agitated  the 
Castle  of  Gandia,  Austerities  were  practised  there,  but  gloom  and  lassitude 
were  unknown ; nor  did  the  bright  suns  of  Spain  gild  any  feudal  ramparts, 
within  which  love,  and  peace,  the  child  of  love,  shed  their  milder  light  with  a 
more  abiding  radiance. 

But  on  that  countenance,  hitherto  so  calm  and  so  submissive,  might  at  length 
he  traced  the  movements  of  an  inward  tempest,  with  which,  even  when  pros- 
trate before  the  altar,  the  Duke  of  Gandia  strove  in  vain.  Conversant  with 
every  form  of  self-inflicted  suffering,  how  should  he  find  strength  to  endure 
the  impending  death  of  Eleonora ! His  was  a prayer  transcending  the  resour- 
ces of  language  and  pf  thought : it  was  the  mute  agony  of  a breaking  heart. 
Put  afler  the  whirlwind  and  the  fire,  was  heard  the  still  small  voice  — it  said, 
nr  seemed  to  say,  **  if  it  be  thy  will,  she  shall  recoyer ; but  not  for  her  real 
welfare  nor  for  thine.”  Adoring  gratitude  swept  away  every  feebler  emotion, 
jand  the  suppliant9?  grief  at  length  found  utterance^  n Thy  will  he  done. 
Thou  knowest  what  is  best  for  us.  Whom  have  we  in  heaven  but  Thee,  and 
whom  upon  earth  should  we  desire  in  comparison  of  Thee  ?”  At  the  age  of 
thirtyrsix,  the  Duke  of  Gandia  committed  to  the  tomb  the  frame  once  animated 
by  a spirit  from  which  not  death  itself  could  separate  him.  In  the  sacred 
retirement  to  which,  in  that  event,  he  had  devoted  his  remaining  days,  Eleo- 
nora would  ?tjll  unite  her  prayer?  to  his ; and  as  each  of  those  days  should 
decline  into  the  welcome  shadows  of  evening,  one  stage  the  more  towards  his 
re-union  with  her  would  have  been  traversed.  * 

The  Castle  of  Gandia  was  still  hung  with  the  funeral  draperies  when  a 
welcome,  though  unexpected,  guest  arrived  there, — it  was  Peter  Faber,  the 
officiating  priest  at  the  Crypt  of  Montmartre,  charged  by  Ignatius  with  the 
mission  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christian  education  in  Spain.  Aided  by  his 
^counsels,  and  by  the  letters  of  the  patriarch,  the  Duke  erected  on  his  estates  a 
{church,  a college,  ajid  a library,  and  placed  them  under  the  care  of  teachers 
^elected  by  Ignatius,  The  sorrows  of  the  Duke  were  relieved  as  his  wealth 
fiowed  still  more  copiously  into  this  new  channel  of  beneficence  ; and  the  uni- 
versities of  Alcala  and  Seville  were  enlarged  by  his  bounty  with  similar  foun- 
dations. But,  as  Faber  remarked,  a still  nobler  edifice  was  yet  to  be  erected 
pn  the  soul  of  the  founder  himself.  The  first  stone  of  it  was  laid  in  the  Duke’s 
performance  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises.  To  the  completion  of  this  invisible, 
put  imperishable  building,  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  inflexibly  devoted. 

With  Ignatius  the  Puke  had  long  maintained  a correspondence,  ip  which  the 
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stately  courtesies  of  Spanish  noblemen  not  ungracefully  temper  the  severe  tones 
of  patriarchal  authority  and  filial  reverence.  Admission  into  the  order  of 
Jesus  was  an  honour  for  which,  in  this  case,  the  aspirant  was  humbly  content, 
and  was  wisely  permitted  long  to  wait  and  sue.  To  study  the  biography,  that 
he  might  imitate  the  life,  of  Him  by  whose  holy  name  the  society  was  called ; 
to  preach  in  his  own  household,  or  at  the  wicket  of  the  nunnery  of  the  ladies 
of  St.  Clair ; and,  day  by  day,  to  place  in  humiliating  contrast  some  proof  of 
his  own  demerit,  were  the  first  probationary  steps  which  the  Duke  was 
required  to  tread  in  the  toilsome  path  on  which  he  had  thus  entered.  It  was 
a path  from  which  Philip,  then  governing  Spain,  would  have  willingly  seduced 
him.  He  consulted  him  on  the  most  critical  affairs  ; summoned  him  to  take  a 
high  station  in  the  states  of  Castille  ; and  pressed  on  his  acceptance  the  office 
of  grand  master  of  the  royal  household.  It  was  declined  in  favor  of  the  Duke 
of  Alva.  Had  Gandia  preferred  the  duties  of  his  secular  rank  to  those  of  his 
religious  aspirations,  Spain  might  have  had  a saint  the  less  and  seven  provinces 
the  more.  With  the  elevation  of  Alva,  the  butcheries  in  the  Netherlands,  the 
disgrace  of  Spain,  and  the  independence  of  Holland  might  have  been  averted. 

Warned  by  his  escape,  the  Duke  implored  with  renewed  earnestness  his 
immediate  admission  into  the  order  5 nor  was  Ignatius  willing  that  his  proselyte 
should  again  incur  such  dangers.  At  (he  chapel  of  his  own  college  he  accord- 
ingly  pronounced  the  irrevocable  vows ; a Papal  bull  having  dispensed,  during 
a term  of  four  years,  with  any  public  avowal  of  the  change.  They  were 
passed  in  the  final  adjustment  of  his  secular  affairs.  He  had  lived  in  the  splen- 
dour appropriate  to  his  rank  and  fortune,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  bounty 
becoming  his  eminence  in  the  Christian  commonwealth.  But  now  all  was  to 
be  abandoned,  even  of  the  means  of  almsgiving,  for  he  was  himself  henceforth 
to  live  on  the  alms  of  others.  He  gave  hi3  children  in  marriage  to  the  noblest 
houses  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  transferred  to  his  eldest  son  the  enjoyment  of 
the  patrimonial  estates  of  Gandia,  and  then,  at  the  age  of  forty,  meekly  betook 
himself  to  the  study  of  scholastic  divinity,  of  the  traditions  of  the  church,  and 
of  the  canons  of  the  general  councils.  He  even  submitted  to  all  the  rules  and 
performed  all  the  public  exercises  enjoined  on  the  youngest  student.  Such 
was  his  piety,  that  the  thorny  fagots  of  the  schoolman  fed  instead  of  smothering 
the  flame ; and  on  the  margin  of  his  Thomas  Aquinas  might  be  seen  some 
devout  aspiration,  extracted  by  his  sacred  alchemy  from  each  subtle  distinction 
in  the  text.  Never,  before  or  since,  was  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  to 
which  he  now  proceeded,  so  hardly  earned  or  so  well  deserved. 

Two  of  the  brothers  of  the  Duke  had  been  members  of  the  sacred  college, 
and  his  humility  had  refused  the  purple  offered  at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor 
to  two  of  his  sons.  But  how  should  the  new  doctor  avert  from  his  own  head 
the  ecclesiastical  cap  of  maintenance  with  which  Charles  was  now  desirous  tp 
replace  the  ducal  qoronet  ? He  fled  the  presence  of  his  imperial  patron ; made 
and  executed  his  own  testamentary  dispositions,  delivered  his  last  parental 
charge  to  his  eldest  son,  and  bade  a final  adieu  to  his  weeping  family.  The 
gates  of  the  castle  of  Gandia  closed  on  their  self-banished  lord.  He  went  forth 


like  Francis  Xavier,  ohaunting  the  song  of  David — “ When  Israel  went  out  of 
Egypt,  and  the  house  of  Jacob  from  a strange  people adding  from  another 
rtrain  of  the  royal  minstrel,  u Our  bonds  are  broken  and  we  are  delivered.’1 
He  lived  for  more  than  twenty  years  from  this  time,  and  in  his  future  missions 
into  Spain  often  passed  the  gates  of  the  castle,  but  never  more  re-entered  them. 
He  became  a stranger  even  to  his  children,  never  again  so  much  as  passing  a 
single  day  in  their  society,  or  even  permitting  himself  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  offspring. 
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As  the  bird  set  free  to  her  nest,  so  hasted  the  emaciated  Duke  to  take  his 
Seat  at  the  footstool  of  Ignatius.  Yet  in  his  route  through  Ferrara  and  Flor- 
ence, his  sacred  impatience  was  arrested,  and  his  humility  confirmed,  by  the 
unwelcome  honours  yielded  to  him  by  his  kinsmen,  the  reigning  sovereigns  of 
those  duchies.  He  would  have  entered  Rome  by  night ; but  in  the  city  of 
triumphs  and  ovations,  the  victorious  Loyola  must  exhibit  so  illustrious  a cap- 
tive. Attended  by  the  ambassador  of  Spain,  by  a prince  of  the  house  of  Co- 
lonna,  and  by  a long  train  of  cardinals,  priests  and  nobles,  the  Duke  of  Gan- 
dia  advanced  in  solemn  procession  to  the  Casa  Professa.  There,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  General,  his  wearied  spirit  found  at  length  the  repose  which  the 
most  profuse  liberality  of  fortune  had  been  unable  to  bestow.  With  tears  of 
joy,  he  kissed  the  feet  of  the  patriarch  and  of  his  professional  brethren, 
esteemed  the  meanest  office  in  their  household  an  honor  too  exalted  for  so 
unworthy  an  associate;  and  then,  in  a general  confession,  poured  into  the  ear 
of  Ignatius  every  secret  of  his  conscience  from  the  dawn  of  life  to  that  long- 
desired  hour. 

Such  zeal  was  a treasure  too  precious  to  be  left  without  some  great  and  de- 
finite object ; and  as  the  Duke  was  still  steward  of  some  of  this  world’s  treas- 
ures, which  he  had  devoted  to  sacred  uses,  they  were  employed  in  building  at 
Rome  the  church  and  college  afterwards  so  famous  as  the  College  de  Propagan- 
da Fide . Only  one  secular  care  awaited  him.  His  rank  as  a grandee  of  Spain 
and  the  cross  of  Alcantara,  could  not  be  laid  aside  without  the  consent  of  the 
Emperor.  It  was  solicited  with  all  the  grace  of  an  accomplished  courtier,  and 
all  the  fervour  of  a saint.  But  while  he  awaited  at  Rome  the  answer  of  Charles 
a new  alarm  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  Casa  Professa.  The  dreadful  pur- 
ple was  again  pressed  on  him  with  all  the  weight  of  Papal  admonition.  To 
avoid  it,  Gandia  fled  the  presence  of  the  Pope  and  Ignatius,  returned  to  Spain, 
performed  a pilgrimage  to  the  Castle  of  Loyola,  kissed  the  hallowed  ground, 
and  then  burying  himself  in  a Jesuit  College  at  Ognato,  once  more  awaited  the 
decision  of  the  Emperor. 

It  soon  arrived.  He  was  no  longer  a Duke,  a knight  of  St.  Jago,  nor  even 
a Spanish  gentleman.  Solemnly,  and  in  due  legal  form,  he  renounced  all  these 
titles,  and  with  them  all  his  property  and  territorial  rights.  Even  his  secular 
dress  was  laid  aside,  and  his  head  was  prepared  by  the  tonsure  for  the  Episco- 
pal touch,  emblematic  of  the  most  awful  mystery.  The  astonished  spectators 
collected  and  preserved  the  holy  relics.  And  now  bent  in  lowly  prostration 
before  the  altar  at  Ognato,  the  Father  Francis  had  no  further  sacrifice  of  a heart 
emptied  of  all  the  affections  of  the  world.  Long  and  silent  was  his  prayer,  but 
it  was  now  unattended  with  any  trace  of  disorder.  The  tears  he  shed  were  such 
as  might  have  bedewed  the  cheek  of  the  First  Man  before  he  had  tasted  the 
bitterness  of  sin.  He  rose  from  his  knees,  bade  a last  farewell  to  his  attend- 
ants, and  Father  Francis  was  left  alone  with  his  Creator. 

It  was  a solitude  not  long  to  be  maintained.  The  fame  of  his  devotion  filled 
the  Peninsula.  All  who  needed  spiritual  counsel,  and  who  wished  to  indulge 
an  idle  curiosity,  resorted  to  his  cell.  Kings  sought  his  advice,  wondering 
congregations  hung  on  his  lips,  and  two,  at  least,  of  the  grandees  of  Spain  imi- 
tated his  example.  His  spiritual  triumphs  were  daily  more  and  more  splen- 
did ; and,  if  he  might  still  escape  the  still  threatened  promotion  into  the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals,  might  be  as  enduring  as  his  life.  The  authority  of  Ignatius, 
not  unaided  by  some  equivocal  exercise  of  his  ingenuity,  at  length  placed  Fa- 
ther Francis  beyond  the  reach  of  this  last  danger.  They  both  went  down  to 
the  grave  without  witnessing  the  introduction  into  their  order  of  any  ecclesias- 
tical dignity. 
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But  there  was  yet  one  tie  to  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  this  world,  which  could 
not  be  entirely  broken.  During  his  vice-regal  administration,  Father  Francis 
had  on  one  occasion  traversed  the  halls  of  the  Castle  of  Barcelona  in  deep  and 
secret  conference  with  his  imperial  cousin.  Each  at  that  interview  imparted 
to  the  other  his  design  of  devoting  to  religious  retirement  the  interval  which 
should  intervene  between  the  business  and  the  close  of  life.  At  every  season 
of  disappointment  Charles  reverted  to  this  purpose,  and  abandoned  or  postpon- 
ed it  with  each  return  of  success.  But  now  broken  with  sickness  and  sorrow, 
he  fixed  his  residence  in  a monastery  in  Estremadura,  and  summoned  the  for- 
mer viceroy  of  Catalonia  to  the  presence  of  his  early  friend  and  patron.  Fall- 
ing on  his  Knees,  as  in  times  of  yore,  Father  Francis  offered  to  impress  the  kiss 
of  homage  on  the  hand  which  had  so  lately  borne  the  sceptre  of  half  the  civili- 
zed world.  But  Charles  embraced  his  cousin,  and  compelled  him  to  sit,  and 
to  sit  covered  by  his  side.  Long  and  frequent  were  their  conversations ; but  the 
record  of  them  transmitted  to  us  by  the  historians  of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  has 
but  little  semblance  of  authenticity.  Charles  assails  and  Borgia  defends  the 
new  institute,  and  the  imperial  disputant,  of  course,  yields  to  the  combined  force 
of  eloquence  and  truth.  It  seems  less  improbable  that  the  publication  of  Me- 
moirs of  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  to  be  written  by  himself,  was  one  subject  of 
serious  debate  at  these  interviews,  and  that  the  good  father  dissuaded  it.  If  the 
tale  be  true,  he  has  certainly  one  claim  the  less  to  the  gratitude  of  the  later 
times.  What  seems  certain  is,  that  he  undertook  and  executed  some  secret 
mission  from  Charles  to  the  Court  of  Portugal,  that  he  acted  as  one  of  the  exe- 
cutors of  his  will,  and  delivered  a funeral  oration  in  praise  of  the  deceased  Em- 
peror before  the  Spanish  Court  at  Valladolid. 

From  this  point,  the  life  of  Borgia  merges  into  the  general  history  of  the  or- 
der to  which  he  had  attached  himself.  It  is  a passage  of  history  full  of  the  mir- 
acles of  self  denial,  and  of  miracles  in  the  more  general  acceptation  of  the  word. 
To  advance  the  cause  of  education,  and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  his  own  socie- 
ty the  control  of  that  mighty  engine,  was  the  labor  which  Father  Francis,  as 
their  General,  chiefly  proposed  to  himself.  His  success  was  complete,  and  he 
lived  to  see  the  establishment,  in  almost  every  State  of  Europe,  of  colleges  form- 
ed on  the  model  of  that  which  he  had  himseif  formed  in  the  town  of  Gandia. 


SONNET— TO  FAITH. 

Like  a frail  bark  upon  a stormy  sea, 

With  naught  to  shield  it  from  the  tempest’s  shock, 

With  naught  to  guard  it  from  the  hidden  rock, 

Is  wretched  man  who  has  no  trust  in  Thee, 

But  deems  it  Fate  that  rules  his  destiny ; 

By  him  no  incense  from  thy  altar  rise, 

By  him  no  prayer  is  wafred  to  the  skies ; 

His  life’s  a dream,  and  death  a blank  shall  be, 

But  when  the  soul’s  illumined  by  Thy  ray, 

Man  tames  the  tempest,  and  subdues  the  wave, 

Owning  obedience  to  the  gentle  sway 
Of  One  who  died  on  Calvary  to  save, 

And  when  at  last  he’s  lived  his  transient  day, 

Death  has  no  sting ; no  victory  the  grave ! anon* 
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THE  MINISTRY. 

Three  years  have'  gone  by  since  the  following  article  appeared  in  the 
Catholic  Telegraph . It  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  advertisement 
oh  our  cover  from  the  Preparatory  Ecclesiastical  Seminary. 

There  is  no  subject  connected  with  our  faith  in  America,  which  so  often 
engages  attention,  as  the  small  number  of  the  clergy,  and  the  means  by  which 
the  increasing  want  may  be  supplied.  If  in  other  States  the  vineyard  be  as 
destitute  of  laborers  as  in  ours,  if  there  be  as  many  congregations  without 
spiritual  guides,  we  have  reason  indeed  to  lament  an  affliction  peculiarly  dis- 
tressing. From  every  little  town,  from  settlements  in  almost  every  county, 
there  come  continual  appeals  for  clergy  to  direct  the  old  and  watch  over  the 
youth  w’ho  are  exposed  to  innumerable  dangers  for  the  wrant  of  a Pastor.  The 
heart  of  every  Bishop  must  he  greatly  pained,  to  find  the  flock  over  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  appointed  him  to  preside,  destitute  of  the  aids  by  which  their 
faith  may  be  cherished  and  preserved,  their  hopes  kept  animated,  and  their 
reason  protected  from  the  snares  which  are  every  where  set  for  its  destruction. 
Like  an  army  without  a chief,  Catholic  communities  are  scattered  over  the 
land ; the  few  Pastors  who  have  generously  taken  up  the  cross  to  direct  its 
followers,  are  nearly  overcome  by  their  labors  ; and  since  it  is  impossible  for 
the  head  of  the  diocese  to  attend  to  its  administration,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
continually  on  the  mission,  the  subject  is  forced  upon  the  attention  of  all ; and 
every  Catholic  heart  is  interested  in  the  efforts  which  may  be  made  for  the 
removal  of  the  difficulty. 

Our  missions  in  the  United  States  can  never  repay  the  gratitude  which  they 
owe  to  Europe,  for  the  numerous  clergymen,  who,  from  time  to  time,  have  left 
the  endearments  of  their  native  land,  to  perform  the  hard  duties  of  the  Priest- 
hood amongst  us.  They  have  not  only  scattered  the  seed,  but  likewise  gathered 
the  harvest.  The  heads  of  many  of  them  are  white  with  age,  and  arms  are 
weak  which  toiled  for  a length  of  days,  with  a zeal  gnd  devotion  worthy  of  the 
primitive  time.  Others  have  come  to  their  assistance  ready  to  follow  their 
holy  example ; but  the  increase  in  the  flock  is  so  great,  that  they  are  only  as 
a drop  in  the  ocean,  compared  with  the  various  and  pressing  calls  which  are 
every  where  made.  Fifty  additional  clergymen  would  find  ample  employment 
in  Ohio ; for  we  learn  by  private  letters,  as  wrell  as  from  the  testimony  of  some 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  certain  portions  of  the  diocese,  that 
the  children  of  the  Church  may  be  every  where  found  struggling,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  which  encompass  them,  not  only  to  preserve  the  faith 
themselves,  but  to  transmit  if,  as  an  inestimable  inheritance,  to  their  children. 
By  much  effort  and  perseverance,  aided  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  most  pressing 
wants  have  been  partially  supplied,  and  we  confidently  rely  that  the  Lord  ol 
the  harvest  will  multiply  the  laborers  for  his  own  glory  and  the  salvation  of 
his  people. 

But  this  hope  will  not  dispense  with  the  exertion  which  all  are  bound  to 
make,  to  mitigate  the  distress  to  which  an  inadequate  supply  of  clergy  exposes 
the  Church.  God  is  under  no  obligation  to  perform  miracles  for  us,*  if  we  show 
no  disposition  to  correspond  with  his  designs.  Hence  the  Catholic  is  bound 
to  rouse  his  energies  in  behalf  of  this  claim,  which  religion  makes  on  his 
judgment  and  affections.  We  are  called  upon  to  testify  our  activity  in  behal) 
of  others  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  the  parent  is  not  excusable,  who  endeavors 
to  direct  the  vocation  of  his  child  from  a religious  life,  to  one  more  accordant 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  world  and  the  visionary  schemes  of  men.  That 
perpetual  propensity  to  make  money  which  fastens  on  the  hearts  of  our  youth, 
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is  already  too  powerful,  and  needs  not  the  approving  smile  of  a father  or  a 
mother,  to  make  it  more  predominant  in  the  minds  of  their  children.  To  gain 
a livelihood,  and  even  to  amass  fortunes,  is  well  enough,  when  men  are  called 
to  contend  with  the  world ; but  when  from  the  disposition  of  childhood,  from 
the  manners  and  indications  of  the  heart,  whilst  yet  untouched  with  human 
cares,  there  arises  sufficient  grounds  for  directing  the  young  mind  to  a holier 
and  nobler  pursuit,  we  know  not  how  they  can  avoid  the  responsibility,  who 
suppress  these  pious  inclinations,  to  make  room  for  the  vanities  of  time.  Do 
not  pollute  the  fountain  which  gushes  transparently ; do  not  teach  the  child  to 
withdraw  his  hand  from  the  angel  who  would  guide  him  to  heaven,  that  ho 
may  offer  prayers  and  incense  to  a perishing  idol. 

The  parent  who  really  loves  his  child,  could  not  desire  a more  sublime 
career  for  his  ambition,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  than  that  which  is  offered  in  the 
Priesthood.  If  it  be  deprived  of  some  of  those  enjoyments  on  which  the 
world  sets  so  extravagant  a value,  it  has  also  comforts  — contentment  and 
peace — to  which  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  is  a stranger.  Its  poverty 
may  be  despised,  its  weakness  scorned,  its  chastity  traduced,  and  its  obedience 
condemned ; but,  happily,  there  are  thousands  who  venerate  these  qualities, 
and  respect  those  who  imitate  the  life  which  Christ  sanctified  and  St.  Paul  has 
eulogised  — a life  which  made  St.  John  the  “ beloved  apostle”  whom  “ Jesus 
loved.”  Many  a parent,  however,  has  been  imposed  upon  by  the  folly  of  the 
world,  and  sought  for  excuses  to  turn  the  heart  of  the  child  from  its  inclination 
to  the  ministry.  How  often  do  we  hear,  “ My  son  will  never  be  a Priest, 
sir ; he  is  such  a wild,  good-for-nothing  fellow !”  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
these  words  are  pronounced  with  a 'manner  and  expression,  which  declare 
unequivocally  to  the  child,  that  he  would  be  stupid  indeed,  if  he  were  not  to 
contract  those  amiable  qualities  to  which  his  mother  so  piously  alluded ! 
Many  a parent  has  lived  to  mourn  the  development  of  these  worldly  traits  in 
the  son  to  whom  she  gave  such  pernicious  counsel. 

It  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  the  ministry  of  our  Church  is  full  of  care  and 
responsibility.  Not  an  hoilr  can  glide  away  without  leaving  some  vestige  of 
its  flight,  some  proof  on  the  mind  of  the  priest,  that  he  was  44  called  of  God  as 
Aaron  wa3,”  that  he  lives  not  for  himself  but  for  others,  that  he  exists  44  to  do 
the  will  of  Him  who  sent  him !”  When  faithful  to  the  graces  of  ordination,  all 
the  bad  passions  slumber,  for  there  is  no  occasion  to  rouse  their  activity.  The 
virtues  are  only  awakened,  for  he  is  perpetually  called  to  reconcile  the  sinner, 
to  visit  the  sick,  to  prepare  the  soul  for  heaven,  and  having  but  few  wants  of 
his  own,  he  is  able  and  willing  to  share  with  the  indigent.  If  he  fall  from 
heaven,  he  will,  indeed,  involve  many  more  in  his  ruin  $ but  when  he  ascends, 
he  is  surrounded  with  thousands  of  souls  whom  he  saved  by  his  ministry.  He 
presents  them  to  Christ  as  the  reward  of  his  labours ; he  satisfies  the  Lord 
that  he  walked  faithfully  on  earth  not  for  the  ruin  but  “ the  resurrection  of 
many  in  Israel.”  He  stands  on  the  altar  between  God  and  the  people,  to 
invoke  the  mercy  of  the  One,  to  implore  for  the  forgiveness  for  the  other ; to 
be  one  in  the  line  of  sacred  sentinels  who  encompass  the  earth,  who  guard  the 
deposit  of  faith,  who  offer  44  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  thereof 
the  sacrifice  — the  clean  oblation.”  The  father  who  will  not  encourage  hit 
child  to  pursue  a career  so  sublime  — so  magnificent  as  this,  can  have  little 
conception  of  the  glory  of  his  religion. 
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[FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  FREEMAN’S  JOURNAL.] 

A short  time  ago  we  gave  in  this  Journal  some  details  respecting  the 
commencement  of  the  restoration  of  the  great  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  which,  we 
believe,  were  read  with  no  little  interest  by  those  among  our  readers  whose 
Catholic  hearts,  overpassing  time  and  space,  beat  as  warmly  for  the  welfare  of 
their  brethren  in  the  most  distant  lands,  as  for  their  own. 

It  was  indeed  an  occurrence  of  no  common  moment.  The  King  of  Prussia 
laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  completion  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Catholic 
Germany — giving  all  the  sanction  of  his  presence  and  kingly  eloquence  to  the 
restoration  oi  the  sacred  edifice  which  has  so  long  been  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes — the  centre  of  all  hearts  — for  the  blue-eyed  and  yellow-haired  millions, 
who,  under  various  distinctive  names,  but  all  owning  the  general  one  of  Ger- 
man, hold  fast  by  the  Faith  of  their  fathers  in  the  midst  of  Europe.  In  every 
light  the  ceremony  was  one  of  interest,  whether  we  look  at  it  in  the  most  lim- 
ited, or  the  widest,  view.  Regarding  it  merely  as  the  first  step  towards  the 
restoration  of  the  great  Cathedral,  we  are  carried  back  insensibly,  as  we  muse, 
to  those  old  times,  styled  by  the  self-conceit  of  shallow  moderns,  The  Dark 
Ages : — ages  dark,  perhaps,  as  to  those  ingenious  inventions  by  which,  in  these 
days,  men  have  lfearned  to  bring  to  perfection  their  material  comforts,  cherish- 
ing and  beautifying  the  body  to  the  neglect  of  the  soul ; by  which  the  rich  may 
make  themselves  richer  and  the  poor  must  become  poorer ; by  which  in  all 
plans  of  governmental  or  social  economy,  the  rich  alone  are  regarded,  and  the 
pobr  forgotten,  or  thought  of  only  when  the  safety  or  comfort  of  the  former 
require,  and  are  then  remembered  with  an  angry  impatience,  and  looked  after 
with  an  oppressive  care  that  shuts  them  up  within  stone  walls  and  under  dark 
roofs,  from  the  free  air  and  blessed  light,  that  doles  out  to  them  by  weight  and 
measure,  according  to  law,  a cheerless,  unsympathizing  aid,  and  is  a worse 
tyranny  than  actual  neglect ; — Dark  as  to  that  cunning  in  which  our  modern 
world  has  become  so  wise,  that  it  can  afford  to  look  with  contemptuous  com- 
passion upon  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  and  to  wax  merry  over  its  simple  and 
comprehensive  trustfulness  in  all  things ; believing  for  its  own  part  in  nothing 
except  these  three  articles  — namely:  First , Self  is  the  best  thing,  the  fit 
beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all  human  action ; Secondly,  Money  will  buy 
money’s  worth ; and  Thirdly , To  doubt  and  despise  all  things  is  the  only  true 
wisdom  ; — Dark,  perhaps,  in  all  this,  but  lit  up  and  glowing  with  a bright  and 
beautiful  charity,  boundless  in  its  sacrifices  as  in  its  sympathies ; with  a ster- 
ling honesty  of  purpose  and  a transparent  sincerity  of  feeling ; with  an  inward 
disposition  having  regard  for  the  better  part  of  man,  and  for  all  that,  all  provi- 
dent and  all  potent,  and  which  gave  to  the  various  workings  of  the  human 
intellect  their  due  direction  and  their  sublimest  inspiration  ; with  a magnifi- 
cence of  mind  to  undertake  and  carry  out  projects  which  overpower  by  their 
vastness  or  dismay  by  their  difficulty  5 and  above  all,  with  a glorious  Unity  of 
Faith,  which  made  of  all  Christendom  one  Brotherhood,  linked  together  by  the 
gentle  bonds  of  mutual  trust  and  loving  fellowship,  and  animated  by  a Charity 
which  stretched  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  thence  ascended  to  Heaven. 
It  carries  us  back  — the  laying  of  that  corner-stone  — to  times  which  were  the 
golden  age  of  Germany,  as  they  were  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  when  the  Prince- 
Bishops  of  the  Rhine  ruled  over  her  broad  and  fertile  fields,  with  the  crozier 
and  the  staffs  emblems  of  a mild  dominion  too  soon  to  be  displaced  by  the  iron 
sway  of  the  sceptre  and  the  sword  ; to  times  when  the  religion  which  raised 
aloft  that  glory  of  the  Gothic  art,  and  lifted  into  the  air  its  forest  of  spires,  its 
pinnacles  and  towers,  was  the  religion  of  the  world , when  he  who  rejected  it 
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was  a “mescreant”  a misbeliever,  looked  on  by  all  men  as  in  some  sort  a 
criminal ; to  times  when  Rome  was  the  One,  Universal  Heart  of  Christendom, 
whose  mighty  throbbings  were  strong  in  every  part  to  the  farthest  extremities ; 
to  times  when,  in  the  words  of  an  eloquent  Catholic  journalist,  (the  Tablet,) 
“ the  religion  of  Cologne  was  the  acknowledged  fountain  of  all  great  and  heroic 
achievement  in  every  department  of  art,  scienoe,  and  statesmanship.”  And  as 
we  ponder  upon  those  times  and  their  spirit,  Fancy  conjures  up  before  us,  a 
scene,  such  as  there  were  in  those  days  many, — the  Cathedral  filled,  on  some 
high  festival,  with  a throng  of  the  faithful,  a congregation  in  its  comprehensive 
variety,  a symbol  in  miniature  of  the  great  congregation  of  all  the  Faithful ; the 
Archbishop  at  the  altar  offering  up  the  august  sacrifice  for  the  people  of  whom 
he  was,  in  the  kindly  spirit  of  the  age,  at  once  the  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
Prince ; around  him  a throng  of  white-stoled  priests  and  deacons,  ministering 
to  him  and  intoning  the  solemn  chaunts  which  the  Church  loves ; their  snowy 
vestments,  the  splendid  apparel  of  the  High  Priest,  and  the  gorgeous  furniture 
of  the  altar  gleaming  at  intervals  through  the  clouds  of  inoense  rolling  upwards 
with  the  voices  of  praise ; on  the  floor,  the  faithful  grouped  together  in  Chris- 
tian brotherhood  and  Catholic  equality  before  Him,  to  whom  earth’s  greatest 
are  as  nothing, — emperors  and  princes  arrayed  in  all  the  pomp  and  bravery 
of  regal  rank,  and  kneeling,  perhaps,  in  reconciliation  and  forgetfulness  of  past 
enmities, — knights  come  to  seek  a blessing  and  to  share  in  the  grace  of  the 
sacraments,  before  departing  on  some  perilous  enterprise,  their  harness  of  war, 
their  cross-hilted  swords  and  knightly  spurs  rattling  on  the  marble  pavement 
as  they  kneel — lords  and  ladies  of  gentle  blood  and  broad  domains, — magistrates 
and  rich  burghers  glittering  in  chains  of  office  and  insignia  of  trust, — and 
beside  them  the  poor  and  the  lowly,  the  handicraftsman  and  the  peasant,  the 
churl  and  the  serf,  yes,  even  the  mendicant,  the  blind,  the  maimed,  the  cripple ; 
all  those  who  are  now-a-days  the  outcasts  of  humanity,  but  were  then  precious, 
and  of  high  regard  in  the  eyes  of'  Catholic  charity, — and,  still  more,  the  Friar 
with  bare  feet  and  rude  garments,  the  Monk  with  shorn  crown  and  mortified 
exterior,  the  Nun  with  her  saintly  and  bumble  demeanour,  and  all  of  woman’s 
meek  religion  in  her  face,  once,  perhaps,  nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  and  clad 
in  the  purple  and  fine  linen  of  the  court  or  the  castle,  now  rejoiced  to  live  in 
mortification  and  the  practice  of  the  most  self-denying  charity,  for  the  love  of 
God — all  together  in  that  immense  Cathedral,  with  the  light  of  Heaven  stream- 
ing, rich  and  mellow,  through  oriel  window  and  painted  glass,  beaming,  as  it 
passes  through  the  enamelled  pane,  legends  and  devices  of  piety  and  truth, 
and  shedding  a softened  lustre  upon  the  kneeling  mass ; while  over  all  rolls 
echoing,  under  the  fretted  roof  and  through  the  columned  aisles,  the  solemn 
old  Gregorian  chaunt,  that  song  whose  simple  grandeur  modern  art  can  never 
equal ; — -iall  together, — the  edifice,  the  sacrifice,  the  congregation,  the  harmony 
of  sounds,— a representation  of  the  Church,  Holy  as  her  Founder,  and  Uni- 
versal as  Humanity. 

But  these  are  things  of  the  Past ; and,  though  glorious  to  contemplate,  they 
are  not  more  so  than  those  suggested  to  us  in  the  Present.  The  laying  of  the 
corner-stone,  and  the  speech  of  Frederick  William,  were  nothing  less  than  the 
recognition  of  the  prior  right  of  Catholicism  to  the  land  of  the  German,  and  of 
the  great  truth  that  one  of  the  firmest  safe-guards  of  the  Prussian  Throne  is 
to  be  found,  (using  the  words  of  the  writer  already  quoted,)  “ in  the  full,  fair, 
and  free  developement  in  all  their  grandeur  of  the  elements  of  Catholicism,  in 
which  the  well-being  of  so  important  a portion  of  his  subjects  is  happily  bound 
up;” — a recognition  of  the  principle  that  it  is  only  Catholicism  which  oan 
combine  and  unite  all  the  sons  of  Herman,  all  those  who  speak  the  language 
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and  own  the  blood  of  the  German’s  Father-land  — a public  and  solemn  procla- 
mation that  henceforth  there  is  to  be  in  Prussia  (a  third  time  using  the  words 
of  the  Tablet ) “ no  mere  legal  toleration  for  the  Catholic  Church  ; no  grudging 
and  niggardly  allowance  of  the  broken  crumbs  of  a sort  of  negative  justice  ; 
but  a hearty  and  generous  encouragement  to  -the  Catholic  subjects  of  the  Prus- 
sian realm,  to  pursue  in  all  forms  of  duty,  and  in  all  departments  of  art,  in  a 
word,  under  every  shape  that  is  consistent  with  peaceful  activity,  not  merely 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  the  developement  of  every  germ  of  good 
which  Catholicism  bears  within  it — and  a distinct  and  deliberate  avowal,  that 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  stormy  years,  the  heel  of  the  woman  in 
the  desert  has  crushed  the  serpent  head  of  heresy  in  the  fair  land,  where  first 
it  lifted  itself  in  the  face  of  heaven,  and  which  it  has  so  long  desolated  as  with 
the  breath  of  the  mouth  of  the  Pit;  while  the  same  Catholic  Faith  which  six 
hundred  years  ago  built  up  with  loving  hands  the  great  Cathedral,  the  pride  of 
Catholic  architecture,  reared  high  its  hundred  matchless  pillars,  enamelled  its 
storied  windows,  carved  with  nicest  art  its  quaint  and  cunning  stone,  set  up 
its  glorious  choir  to  be  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  pitched  aloft  in  air  its 
towering  roof  with  its  thousand  arches, — is  still  as  fresh,  as  vigorbus,  as  full 
of  life,  as  ever. 

There  is  yet  a third  aspect  in  which  the  ceremony  may  be  viewed,  and  it  is 
one,  we  dare  to  say,  which  has  not  less  of  moral  sublimity  than  those  already 
taken. 

Alaf  Kcbln  ! Cologne  for  ever!  exclaimed  the  Prussian  King  as  he 
smote  with  the  silver  trowel  upon  the  foundation  stone,  and  “ Alaf  Kceln  l” 
caught  up  and  re-echoed  the  mighty  multitude  around  him  with  its  thousand 
voices,  as  the  cry  rolled  on,  like  the  sound  of  many  seas.  And  though  he 
and  they  may  not  have  felt  it  at  the  time,  as  with  their  open  faces,  radiant  with 
national  exultation  and  honest  German  pride,  they  thought  only  of  the  present 
triumph — yet  that  cry  spoke  trumpet-tongued  the  eternal  truth — God  helps 

HIM  WHO  HELPS  HIMSELF. 

Cologne  For  ever  ! said  Frederick  William,  and  so  say  we.  Honor  to  the 
men,  whoever  and  wherever  they  are,  who  have  the  heart  to  stand  up  for  their 
rights.  For  long  years  and  through  every  variety  of  threat  and  tyranny,  the 
people  of  Cologne,  led  on  by  their  dauntless  Prelate,  contended  for  their 
spiritual  rights,  for  freedom  of  religion  and  liberty  of  conscience  in  all  things  ; 
and  though  it  seemed  for  a space  as  if  Might  had  borne  down  Right,  yet  it  was 
only  for  a space.  In  His  own  good  time  a change  came ; a new  monarch 
filled  the  throne  whose  heart  followed  better  councils ; and  the  Right  prevailed. 
As  the  Prussian  King  smote  with  the  implement  of  peace  the  massive  stone, 
and  raised  the  old  rallying  cry  that  had  so  often  struck  terror  into  marshalled 
hosts,  as  many  a time  in  the  battle  fields  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies the  bold  burghers  of  Cologne  drove  before  them  the  mailed  battalions  of 
France  and  Burgundy  — when  even  the  flower  ot  European  chivalry,  clad 
though  they  were  in  Milan  plate  and  helm  of  proof,  went  down  before  their 
heavy  charge  — a cry  now  consecrated  to  a better  and  holier  purpose  — he 
paid  high  homage  to  the  faithful  ministry  of  the  fearless  Clement  Augustus, 
and  the  unshrinking  fidelity  of  his  loyal  children. 

Cologne  For  ever!  — It  was  the  proclamation  of  the  triumph  of  Right ; it 
was  praise  to  the  firmness  of  the  men  of  Cologne ; it  was  an  encouragement  to 
Catholics  every  where  to  guard  their  faith  and  assert  its  free  and  unfettered 
exercise  with  watchfulness  and  constancy,  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
civil  power,  or  the  machinations  of  parties,  whether  avowed  foes  or  hollow 
friends. 
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Cologne  For  ever  ! — It  tells  in  plain  words  that  he  who  does  not  respect 
and  maintain  his  rights  will  be  injured  and  oppressed,  and  so  deserves  to  be ; 
it  tells  us  that  — whatever  may  be  the  might  of  the  oppressor,  whatever  his 
temporary  triumphs  — sooner  or  later,  even  in  this  world,  the  Right  will  be 
uppermost,  and  the  Truth  be  victorious.  It  tells  Catholics  that  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  tyranny  of  Kings  or  Kaisers,  of  Royal  or  Republican  rule,  of 
Princes  or  Parties,  of  a persecuting  Law,  or  a perverted  public  opinion  — they 
have  only  to  be  true  to  themselves  and  to  their  Faith,  and  in  His  appointed 
season,  most  surely  will  God  defend  the  Right. 


HOLINESS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

[From  a Lecture  delivered  in  the  Cathedral  in  Baltimore,  in  the  early  part  of  1842,  by  Mr. 

Pierce  Connelly,  formerly  Pastor  of  Trinity  Church,  (Episcopalian)  Natchez.] 

When  I#looked  for  the  Catholic  Church’s  claims  to  be  holy,  as  becomes  the 
spouse  of  Him  who  is  the  holy  one,  I looked  for  them,  not  in  the  lives  of  those 
whose  lives  their  dearest  lovers  wTould  reject  as  patterns,  nor  in  the  works  of 
those  whose  evasions,  or  whose  exaggerations,  were  always  without  authority, 
and  often  without  fairness;  but  I took  the  works  of  their  great  council  — the 
holy  (Ecumenical  one  of  Trent, — and,  for  the  first  time,  I saw  the  Bible 
treated,  in  all  it3  breadth,  as  a book  of  not  impossible  commands  — and  the 
Lord’s  tremendous  counsels  of  daily  martyrdom,  and  deliberate  abandonment  of 
wealth  and  honor,  and  the  holy  happiness  of  married  life  — and  the  love  of 
kindred  and  the  love  of  life ; — the  deliberate  abandonment  of  all  this  laid  down 
with  rules  for  practice,  and  even  (wonderful  necessity!)  with  restrictions 
upon  excess.  I saw  the  heroic  sufferings  of  Christian  asceticism,  and  martyr- 
dom in  life  as  well  as  in  death,  treated  as  glorious  rewards  to  be  aspired  to ; 
but  to  be  aspired  to  only  by  those  who  wished  to  be  foremost  in  the  battle  ranks — 
who  wished,  as  it  were,  to  sleep  in  the  very  tent,  and  were  ready  to  lie  down  in 
the  self-same  bed  of  sufferings  with  him,  wno  had  called  them  to  fight  under  his 
standard,  against  the  armies  of  the  wicked  world,  and  the  crafty  devil,  and  the 
seducing  flesh.  These  were  the  works  I looked  into.  And  when  I sought 
for  men,  such  as  the  fathers  of  Trent  had  created  in  my  imagination,  I looked 
for  them,  not  among  the  idle  in  the  market-places,  nor  among  the  buyers  and 
sellers  in  the  temple  ; but  among  those  who  had  gone  to  the  wars  — among  the 
armies  of  the  eight  times  blessed  — among  the  meek  and  the  humble,1  and  the 
peace-makers,  and  the  persecuted ; — I looked  for  men  who  had  thrown  their 
wealth  into  the  lap  of  poverty,  or  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord — who  had  left 
their  babes  in  their  cradles  — who  had  given  the  last  kiss  to  a dear  mother,  or 
a dearer  wife  — or  who  had  fled  from  even  the  consecrated  embraces  of  woman 
that  they  might  go  with  the  Lamb  wherever  he  goeth  forever.  I let  Catholics 
themselves  point  out  to  me  their  own  patterns  of  sanctity,  as  I would  have 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  hold  up  to  them  an  Andrews  or  a Ken,  a Beveridge  or 
a Froude,  for  churchmen  to  be  judged  by.  I left  my  native  land,  where  1 was 
told  Popery  had  unlearned  its  vices,  and  been  stripped  of  half  its  infamy ; and 
I betook  myself  where  all  that  was  said  to  be  hateful  in  it  grew'  rankest.  I 
followed  it  into  schools  and  colleges,  into  monasteries  and  convents  — to  the 
cradles  of  ufimothered  babes,  and  to  the  beds  of  unhonored  and  childless  moth- 
ers— to  the  hospitals,  and  asylums,  and  the  jails  — and  blessed  God!  What 
was  my  amazement,  when  I saw,  with  my  own  eyes,  the  all  beautiful  within  of 
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her  household,  whom  I had  heard  called  the  drunken,  the  harlot,  the  mother  of 
abominations ! What  was  my  amazement  when  I beheld  all  the  superhuman 
spirit  of  the  first  great  twelve,  and  of  Him  who  chose  the  twelve,  carried  out 
daily  in  practice  ; and  in  armies  of  living  men,  who,  for  the  love  of  the  Only- 
born,  and  of  her  who  (blessed  is  her  name  forever ! ) was  chosen  from  all  eter- 
nity to  be  his  Mother  — who,  for  the  love  of  them,  and  for  the  love  of  being 
like  them,  had  chosen,  as  a bridegroom  would  his  bride,  poverty,  and  contempt, 
and  sufferings,  for  all  their  weal  and  all  their  wealth ; seeking  only,  with  the 
Blessed  One,  to  be  near  her  Son  — to  bear  the  burthen  of  His  cross — to  feel 
the  stripes  they  laid  on  Him  — to  be  wounded  in  His  wounds,  and  die  upon 
the  wood ! What  was  my  amazement  when  I beheld  the  inexhaustible  resour- 
ces of  voluntary  poverty,  and  its  calm,  sunny  joy,  like  sweet  flowers  growing 
on  a rock,  whose  bright  colors  are  unchanging  — when  I saw  troops  of  men 
and  women  living  over  again,  day  by  day,  the  sweet  story  of  our  Saviour’s 
life  — following  him,  in  their  holy  meditations,  at  early  dawn,  from  Bethlehem 
to  Calvary,  from  the  happy  Manger  to  the  holy  Cross; — at  one  time  kneeling 
in  sjririt  beside  that  Virgin  Mother,  as  she  nursed  her  babe,  and  making  res- 
ponse to  every  halleluia  lullaby ; at  another  following  with  slow'and  humble 
steps,  as  that  blessed  one  led  her  infant  Saviour  by  the  hand,  who  had  often  and 
again  gone  with  her,  and  wept  sad  tears  with  her  when  she  lost  her  boy ; who 
lived  with  St.  Joseph  and  the  Virgin,  when  none  else  lived  with  Jesus,  and 
who  had  learned  a little  of  the  love  they  bore  Him,  if  indeed  it  has  ever  been 
granted  to  the  heart  of  man  to  share  in  any  degree  the  devotion  She  was  conse- 
crated to,  who  alone,  of  all  the  countless  pure  ones  among  the  daughters  of  the 
race  of  man,  was  found  worthy  to  be  the  chosen  one  from  all  eternity.  In  a 
word,  I found  more  than  all  I sought  for  — more  than  ever  I had  hoped  fbr.  I 
found  in  thee,  O holy  Church  of  Rome ! what,  if  I had  not  found  in  thee,  I 
could  have  found  nowhere.  And  I cried  out,  with  St.  Augustin,  “ Too  late 
have  I found  thee,  O beauty  so  ancient  and  yet  so  new  1 — too  late,  too  late,  have 
I begun  to  love  thee  !”  I woke  up  as  from  a dream. 


MAUNDAY  THURSDAY  IN  VENICE. 

[From  Sights  and  Thoughts  in  Foreign  Churches,  and  among  Foreign  Peoples.  By 
Frederick  William  Faber,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford : London, 
1842.] 

Ox  Maunday  Thursday  we  went  to  St.  Mark’s,  and  remained  there  the 
whole  of  the  service,  which  lasted  above  three  hours.  This  Thursday  seems 
to  be  here,  as  it  should  be,  a sort  of  Lenten  holiday  — a light  shining  even  in 
the  darkness  of  Passion  week.  Flags  were  flying  in  all  the  ships  before  the 
quay,  as  well  as  in  the  square  before  St.  Mark’s.  The  Archbishop  was  in  the 
Cathedral.  He  and  his  clergy  were  magnificently  habited  in  vestments-of  what 
appeared  to  be  cloth  of  gold,  and  he  had  a gilded  mitre  on  his  head.  There 
was  music,  but  not  much.  All  the  clergy,  the  Austrian  Archduke,  who  is 
Viceroy  of  Milan,  and  thirteen  old  paupers,  received  the  Holy  Communion, 
the  choir  chaunting,  in  a low  voice,  the  whole  time.  After  the  communion,  the 
Archbishop  came  into  the  nave,  accompanied  by  his  priests  and  deacons,  in  less 
magnificent  attire.  They  took  off  his  outer  robes,  and  girded  him  with  a towel. 
He  then  knelt  down,  and  washed  and  kissed  the  feet  of  the  thirteen  old  paupers 
who  had  communicated.  I rather  expected  this  ceremony  would  have  been  a 
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little  undignified,  and  waited  for  it  somewhat  uneasily,  considering  I was  in 
church,  and  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  but  just  over.  However,  it  wa9  not  so  in 
the  least.  It  was  very  affecting,  and  quite  real — and  the  people  seemed  to 
think  that  it  meant  something  real ; and,  to  all  appearance,  were  edified  by  it , as 
I was  myself*  After  it  was  over,  the  patriarch,  standing,  and  leaning  on  his 
crosier,  made  a short  address  to  the  people,  explaining  the  symbolical  character 
of  our  Lord’s  act,  and  dwelling  particularly  on  St.  Peter’s  wish,  that  not  his 
feet  only  should  be  washed,  but  his  hands  and  his  head. 

This  was  the  first  great  church  ceremony  we  had  seen  since  we  came 
abroad ; and  I looked  in  vain  for  the  “ mummery,”  disgusting  repetition,  child- 
ish arrangements,  and  so  forth,  which  one  reads  of  in  modern  travellers  ; who, 
for  the  most  part,  know  nothing  of  the  Roman  service-books,  and  consequently 
understand  nothing  of  what  is  before  them.  A heathen  might  just  say  the  same , 
as  the  Puritans  did  say , of  us,  if  they  entered  one  of  our  cathedrals  and  saw  us 
sit  for  the  Epistle,  and  stand  for  the  Gospel,  turn  to  the  east  for  the  creed, 
bow  at  our  Lord’s  name,  recite  the  Litany  at  a fald-stool,  between  the  porch 
and  the  altar,  make  crosses  on  babies’  foreheads,  lay  hands  on  small  squares  of 
bread ; or,  if  they  saw  men  in  strange  black  dresses,  with  huge  white  sleeves, 
walking  up  and  down  the  aisles  of  a country  church,  touching  the  heads  of 
boys  and  girls,  or  wetting  the  head  and  hands  of  our  kings  and  queens  with 
oil,  or  consecrating  buildings  and  yards.  There  may,  of  course,  be  very  sad 
mummery  in  Roman  services,  as  there  is  very  sad  irreverence  oftentimes  in 
English  services  ; such,  for  instance,  as  dressing  up  the  altar  in  white  cloths, 
with  the  plate  upon  it  as  if  for  the  holy  communion,  when  it  is  not  meant  that 
there  should  be  one,  which  is  sometimes  done  in  cathedrals,  when  the  clergy 
themselves  are  in  sufficient  number,  and  strangers  who  have  wished  to  stay 
have  been  told  it  will  be  very  inconvenient  if  they  so  do.  It  may  be  hoped 
there  are  few  Roman  churches  in  which  such  theatrical  mummery  as  that  is 
practised.  However,  whatever  the  amount  of  Romish  mummery,  the  gross 
ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  matters  exhibited  by  many  modern  travellers,  who 
nave  spoken  the  most  confidently  about  it,  may  make  us  suspect  their  compe- 
tency to  be  judges  on  the  matter.  When  we  see  that  precisely  the  same 
common-place  and  offensive  epithets  might  be  applied  with  equal  justice  to  us,  by 
one  who  was  a stranger  or  an  enemy  to  our  services,  and,  whatever  changes  the 
people  may  wish  for,  the  English  ritual,  characterized  by  a simplicity  of  which 
Christendom,  for  many  a century,  has  not  seen  the  like,  will  hardly  be  charged 
with  mummery.  All  ritual  acts  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  symbol- 
ical, being  a reverential  imitation  of  sacred  rites,  or  the  sublime  inventions  of 
antiquity,  whereby  the  presence  of  God  and  His  holy  angels  is  recognized  and 
preached  to  the  people  ; or  fit  and  beautiful  means  for  affecting  the  imagination 
of  the  worshipper,  and  giving  intensity  to  his  devotion.  All  service,  not 
excepting  the  simple  and  strict  imitation  of  our  Blessed  Lord’s  action,  at  the 
institution  of  the  most  solemn  rite  in  the  world,  must  be  dumb-show  to  a 
looker-on  who  knows  nothing  of  what  it  sets  forth  and  symbolizes ; and  this 
dumb-show,  such  looker-on,  if  he  were  pert  and  self-sufficient,  would  call 
mummery.  The  existence  of  Romish  mummery  is,  or  is  not,  a fact ; and  must, 
of  course,  so  be  dealt  with  ; and  its  extent  also  is,  or  is  not,  ascertainable  as  a 
fact.  But  the  improbability  of  its  being  nearly  as  extensive  as  modern  travel- 
lers represent  it,  is  so  monstrous,  considering  that  the  Romanists  are  Chris- 
tians, and  Christiana,  too,  at  worship,  that  the  vague  epithets  and  round 
sentences,  and  the  received  Puritan  vocabulary  of  persons  ignorant  of  Breviaries 
and  Missals,  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence.  Indeed,  in  these  days,  we  may 
justifiably  require  beforehand,  that  a traveller  shall  know  so  much  of  what 
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external  religion  is,  and  what  are  its  uses,  that  he  can  comprehend  and  sub- 
scribe to  the  simple  philosophy  comprised  in  Wordsworth’s  definition  of  it— 

“ Sacred  religion ! Mother  of  form  and  fear, 

Dread  arbitress  of  mutable  bespect  !” 


FOB  THE  CATHOLIC  CABINXt* 

THE  COTTAGER’S  SONG  TO  THE  WIND. 


i. 

Whistle,  Wind,  whistle!  thy  wild  music  throws 
A spell  o’er  the  hearth  where  the  bright  faggot  glows, 

Ana  thy  voice  from  without,  as  it  reaches  tne  ear, 

Makes  home  with  its  comforts  and  quiet  more  dear; 

The  door  is  tight  barr’d,  and  the  windows  are  fast, 

And  the  children  are  sleeping  soft,  lull’d  by  thy  blast; 

And  the  wife’s  rapid  wheel  hums  more  loudly  and  free 
Its  winter  eve’s  song,  as  in  concert  with  thee; 

Far  off  from  the  distance,  came  booming  thy  roar, 

Ere  thou  scream’d  at  the  lattice,  or  howl’d  at  the  door. 

From  the  mountain  thou  rushed  through  the  cataract’s  foam, 
And  dashed  its  pale  spray  o’er  the  cottager’s  home. 

n. 

But  whistle,  Wind,  whistle!  thy  melodies  hoarse, 

Revealing  the  triumphs  achieved  in  thy  course; 

Tell  of  fleets  thou  hast  stranded,  of  single  ships  borne 
Dismasted  to  seas,  whence  they  ne’er  shall  return; 

Tell  of  hearts  thou  hast  broken,  of  sad  mourners  made. 

As  the  sailor  to  rest  ’neath  the  billow  thou’st  laid; 

While  the  widow  and  orphan  their  lone  vigils  keep, 

Tell  where  thou  hast  rocked  their  true-hearted  to  sleep; 

Aye,  shout  forth  thy  conquests,  thy  trophies  fling  far, 

Like  a victor  returning  from  carnage  and  war, 

But  pass,  chainless  tyrant,  the  cottager’s  door. 

Thy  Masteb  and  mine  guards  the  hearth  01  the  poor. 

hi. 

Aye.  whistle,  Wind,  whistle!  as  onward  thy  flight, 

’Miast  the  wild  desolation  attesting  thy  might, 

O’er  the  hills,  through  the  vallies,  all  reckless  and  wrong, 
Sounds  the  ruin  thou  work’st,  which  the  echoes  prolong} 

Now  far  from  the  forest  thy  shrieks  are  sent  back, 

The  vines  are  untangled,  the  young  saplings  crack, 

And,  creaking  and  crashing,  (all  trees  are  uptom! 

Hark!  the  pine  tops  wail  o’er  them,  as  brotners  who  mourn; 
Now  faint  and  more  faint  sounds  the  blast  from  the  moor, 

% Its  progress  is  check’d  and  its  havoc  is  o’er; 

Oh,  God!  from  thy  mercy  alone  could ’st  have  come, 

The  mandate  that  shelter’d  the  cottager’s  home! 

IV. 

Then,  whistle,  Wind,  whistle!  while  gratitude  springs 
From  its  pure  welling  fountain,  reflection  still  brings 
The  stern  truthful  thought,  as  we  muse  on  thy  course, 

How  it  pictures  the  passions  and  teaches  their  force ; 

How  oft,  like  thy  gusts,  they  sweep  over  the  soul, 

Right  reason  subverting  and  spurning  controul; 

Laying  waste,  in  their  ruthless  and  ruinous  race, 

Each  bright  budding  beauty  and  delicate  grace, 

Till  the  same  guiding  Power  which  curb’d  thy  career, 

Is  felt  in  its  strength  and  its  holiness  there  — 

Like  a breeze  o’er  the  bosom  its  soothings  are  given, 

And  the  quelled  passions  crouch  as  the  heart  turns  to  Heaven. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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FACTS  CONCERNING  THE  BIBLE. 

First  — That  the  first  general  use  made  of  the  press,  after  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing,  was  the  publication,  by  the  celebrated  Faust,  of  the  Bible 
according  to  the  Vulgate.  The  edition  was  very  large.  It  was,  however,  in 
Latin ; but  you  should  know,  that  at  that  period,  almost  every  person  who 
could  read,  understood  Latin.  This  publication  took  place  more  than  seventy 
years  before  the  so  called  “ Reformation.” 

Second  — That  about  eight  hundred  editions  of  the  Bible  or  New  Testament 
were  printed  and  circulated  in  Catholic  Europe  before  the  so  called  Reforma- 
tion, and  before  the  name  of  Protestant  was  known  to  the  world. 

Third  — A number,  exceeding  two  hundred,  of  these  additions,  were  in  the 
vernacular  tongues  of  the  different  countries  in  which  they  were  published  ; 
and  were  thus  accessible  to  every  body  who  could  read. 

Fourth  — These  editions  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular  tongues  were  almost 
exclusively  published  in  the  countries  that  afterwards  continued  faithful  to 
Catholicity  ; whilst  in  England,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway, 
where  Protestantism  acquired  an  early,  and  has  maintained  a more  lasting 
ascendancy,  no  Bible  existed  in  the  national  tongue  until  after  they  had 
embraced  the  new  creed. 

Fifth* — That  the  only  exception  in  favor  of  a country  having  adopted  the 
new,  creed,  or  rather  creeds,  is  Holland  ; in  which  there  were  two  or  three 
vernacular  versions  of  scripture  before  the  Reformation ; but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  political  position  of  Holland  influenced,  if  it  did  not  create,  the 
adhesion  of  the  Dutch  to  Protestantism.  And  there  is  this  compensation,  that 
in  no  country  in  Europe  are  the  inhabitants  returning  more  quickly  or  more 
numerously  to  the  Catholic  faith  than  are  the  Dutch.  But  of  the  countries  we 
have  above  mentioned  as  being  peculiarly  Protestant,  it  is  remarkable  that 
Protestantism  was  introduced  into  England  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  into  Denmark 
by  Christiern  II. ; two  of  the  greatest  monsters  that  ever  disgraced,  not  only 
the  throne,  but  human  nature ! 

Sixth  — That  the  first  versions  of  the  Bible  in  the  English  language  pub- 
lished after  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation  were  : 1st,  TyndaPs;  2d, 
Coverdale’s — both  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ; 3d,  that  called  “the  Bishops’ 
Bible,”  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; and  these  three  possessed  the  exclu- 
sive circulation  of  England  till  the  year  1611,  when  the  present  “authorized” 
version  was  published  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  three  former  versions 
having  prevailed  for  a period  of  nearly  sixty  years  as  the  authorized  versions 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  for  the  English  Protestants. 

Seventh  — That  these  versions  were  so  full  of  gross  errors  that  they  were 
declared  by  more  than  one  thousand  ministers  of  the  English  Protestant  church 
to  be  “in  some  places  absurd;  and  in  others,  as  taking  from,  perverting, 
obscuring,  and  falsifying  the  word  of  God  and  as  being  what  James  himself 
called  “ a most  corrupt  translation.”  Yet  it  was  from  such  versions  that  the 
biblical  Christians  of  England  had,  for  a period  of  nearly  sixty  years,  to  select 
their  religion. 

Eighth  — That  the  present  authorized  version,  that  of  King  James,  had  not 
escaped  Protestant  censure  of  the  most  emphatic  nature.  Protestant  divines 
of  the  highest  character  — I name  Louth,  Newcome,  Wakefield,  Bellamy,  (and 
I could  name  many  others, ) admit  that  the  errors  in  the  Protestant  authorized 
version  are  frequent , and  that  a revision  is  desirable . And  a more  recent  and 
laborious  Protestant  writer,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Home,  in  his  “ Introduction  to  the 
critical  study  of  the  Scriptures,”  vol.  ii.,  fully  concurs  in  the  opinions  of  the 
more  ancient  Protestant  divines. 

tol.  1.  8 
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Yet  it  is  from  this  version,  in  which,  in  the  mitigated  language  of  Prote?  tant 
divines,  “ the  errors  are  frequent”  and  of  which  a revision  was  declared  to  be 
very  desirable,  that  you  W esleyan  Methodists,  and  the  rest  of  the  Protestants 
of  England  collect  your  religion. 

Ninth  — The  persons  who  revised,  and  under  whose  sanction  the  present 
Protestant  version  was  produced,  were  men  whose  character  and  strength  of 
mind  may  be  judged  of  by  their  having  dedicated  their  new  version  of  the 
Bible  to  James  I.,  that  slobbering  and  disgusting  creature,  who  has  bcjen  so 
justly  described  as  the  shame  alike  of  royalty  and  of  manhood  ! and  in  their 
dedication  having  called  him  “ the  Sun  in  his  strength “ whom  the  heavenly 
hand  of  the  Lord  hath  enriched  with  many  singular  and  extraordinary  graces, 
that  he  may  be  the  wonder  of  the  world  ! ! !” 

Tenth  — The  Catholic  authorized  version  was  published  at  Douay  in  the 
year  1609.  It  was  the  result  of  forty  years  toil  and  labor,  and  can  fairly  stand 
a comparison  with  any  other  version  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  published  in 
any  country,  cither  Catholic  or  Protestant. 

Eleventh  — I close  my  statement  of  these  interesting  notices,  with  reminding 
you  that  the  Catholic  needs  not,  and  does  not  rely  upon  any  particular  Catholic 
version  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  It  has  an  ever-living  and  a speaking  autho- 
rity to  resort  to.  It  is  the  duty  and  it  is  the  happiness  of  the  Catholic  that  he 
should 

“ Her  alone  for  his  director  take, 

Whom  God  lias  promised  never  to  forsake.”  O’Connell. 


DR.  JOHNSON  ON  CATHOLICISM. 

The  opinion  of  our  great  moralist,  Johnson,  a sound  Tory,  and  ultra  High 
Churchman,  appears  to  have'been  the  same  as  widow  Woolfrey’s.  The  follow- 
ing passage  occurs  in  his  life  by  Boswell,  vol.  1st,  page  154 : 

“That  he,  (Dr.  Johnson,)  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
most  able,  learned,  and  pious  Christians  in  all  ages,  supported  that  there  was 
a middle  state  after  death,  previous  to  the  time  at  which  departed  souls  are 
finally  received  to  eternal  felicity,  appears,  I think,  unquestionably  from  his 
devotions.  In  his  prayers  and  meditations  is  the  following  passage:  * And,  O 
Lord,  so  far  as  it  may  he  lawful  in  me,  I commend  to  thy  fatherly  goodness  the 
soul  of  my  departed  wife : beseeching  thee  to  grant  her  whatever  is  best  in 
her  present  state , and  finally  to  receive  her  to  eternal  happiness .’  ” 

Again,  in  another  part  of  the  same  life,  the  following  dialogue  occurs. 
Verily  the  good  Doctor  would  astonish  the  Tory  High-Church  party  of  the 
present  day. 

“Boswell  loquitur  — I had  hired  a Bohemian  as  my  servant  while  I 
remained  in  London,  and  being  much  pleased  with  him,  I asked  Dr.  Johnson 
whether  his  being  a Roman  Catholic  should  prevent  my  taking  him  with  me 
to  Scotland. 

Johnson  — Why,  no  Sir ; if  he  has  no  objection,  you  can  have  none. 

Boswell  — So,  Sir,  you  are  no  great  enemy  to  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion. 

Johnson  — No  more,  Sir,  than  to  the  Presbyterian  religion. 

Boswell  — You  are  joking. 

Johnson — No,  Sir,  I really  think  so;  nay,  Sir,  of  the  two,  / prefer  th* 
Popish” 
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I proceeded  — What  do  you  think,  Sir,  of  purgatory  as  believed  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  ? 

Johnson  — Why,  Sir,  it  i9  a very  harmless  doctrine.  They  are  of  opinion 
that  the  generality  of  mankind  are  neither  so  obstinately  wicked  as  to  deserve 
everlasting  punishment,  nor  so  good  as  to  merit  bein^  admitted  into  the  society 
of  blessed  spirits;  and  that  therefore  God  is  graciously  pleased  to  allow  of 
a middle  state,  where  they  may  be  purified  by  certain  degrees  of  suffering ; 
you  see,  Sir,  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  this. 

Boswell  — But,  then,  Sir,  their  masses  for  the  dead  ? 

Johnson  — Why.  Sir,  if  it  be  once  established  that  there  are  souls  in  pur- 
gatory, it  is  as  proper  to  pray  for  them  as  for  our  brethren  of  mankind  who 
are  yet  in  this  life. 

Bios  well — The  idolatry  of  the  mass? 

Johnson  — Sir,  there  is  no  idolatry  in  the  mass ; they  believe  God  to  be 
there,  and  they  adore  him. 

Boswell  — The  worship  of  saints? 

Johnson  — Sir,  they  do  not  worship  saints,  they  invoke  them ; they  only  ask 
their  prayers. 

Boswell  — Confession  ? 

Johnson  — Why,  I don’t  know  but  that  is  a good  thing;  the  scripture  says, 

4 Confess  your  faults  one  to  another and  the  priests  confess  as  well  as  the 
laity. — English  paper. 


CHURCHES. 

Hail!  sacred  tabernacles,  where  thou,  O Lord,  dost  descend  at  the  voice 
of  a mortal ! Hail ! mysterious  altar,  where  faith  comes  to  receive  its  immor- 
tal food  I When  the  last  hour  of  the  day  has  groaned  in  thy  solemn  towers  — 
when  its  last  beam  fades  and  dies  away  in  the  dome  — when  the  widow,  hold- 
ing her  child  by  the  hand,  ha9  wept  on  the  pavement,  and  retraced  her  steps 
like  a silent  ghost  — when  the  sigh  of  the  distant  organ  seems  lulled  to  rest 
with  the  day  to  awaken  again  with  the  morning  — when  the  nave  is  deserted, 
and  the  Levite,  attentive  to  the  lamps  of  the  holy  place,  with  a slow  step 
hardly  recrosses  it  again ; — then  is  the  hour  when  I come  to  glide  under  thy 
obscure  vault,  and  to  seek,  while  nature  sleeps,  him  who  aye  watches!  Ye 
columns,  who  veil  the  sicred  asylums  where  my  eyes  dare  not  penetrate ! at  the 
feet  of  your  immoveable  trunks  I come  to  sigh.  Cast  over  me  your  deep 
shades;  render  the  darkness  more  obscure  and  the  silence  more  profound! 
Forests  of  porphyry  and  marble,  the  air  which  the  soul  breathes  under  your 
arches  i9  full  of  mystery  and  of  peace!  Let  love  and  anxious  cares  seek 
shade  and  solitude  under  the  green  shelter  of  thy  groves,  to  soothe  their  secret 
wounds ! O darkness  of  the  sanctuary ! the  eye  of  religion  prefers  thee  to 
the  wood  which  the  breeze  disturbs.  Nothin^  changes  thy  foliage  : thy  still 
shade  is  the  image  of  motionless  eternity  ! Eternal  pillars ! where  are  the 
hands  that  formed  ye  ? Quarries,  answer  ! where  are  they  ? Dust,  the  sport 
of  winds ; our  hands,  which  carved  the  stone,  turn  to  dust  before  it,  and  man 
is  not  jealous  ! He  dies,  but  his  holy  thought  animates  the  cold  stone,  and 
rises  to  heaven  with  thee.  Forums,  palaces,  crumble  to  ashes  — time  casts 
them  away  with  scorn  — the  foot  of  the  traveller  who  tramples  upon  them  lays 
bare  their  ruins;  but  as  soon  as  the  block  of  stone  leaves  the  side  of  the 
quarry,  and  is  carved  for  thy  temple,  O Lord,  it  is  thine  — thy  shadow 
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imprints  upon  our  works  the  sublime  seal  of  thine  own  immortality ! Lord,  I 
used  to  love  to  pour  out  my  soul  upon  the  summit  of  mountains,  in  the  night 
of  deserts,  beneath  rocks  where  roared  the  voice  of  mighty  seas,  in  presence 
of  heaven,  and  of  the  globes  of  flame  whose  pale  fires  sprinkle  the  fields  of 
air  — methought  that  my  soul,  oppressed  before  immensity,  enlarged  itself 
within  me,  and  on  the  winds  and  floods,  or  on  the  scattered  fire,  from  thought 
to  thought,  would  spring  to  lose  itself  in  thee  ! I sought  to  mount,  but  thou 
vouchsafest  to  descend ! Thou  art  near  to  hear  us.  Now  I love  the  obscurity 
of  thy  temple  — it  is  an  island  of  peace  in  the  ocean  of  the  world  — a beacon 
of  immortality  ! Inhabited  alone  by  thee  and  by  death,  one  hears  from  afar  the 
flood  of  time  which  roars  upon  this  border  of  eternity  ! It  seems  as  if  our 
voice,  which  only  is  lost  in  the  air,  concentrated  in  these  walls  by  this  narrow- 
space,  resounds  better  to  our  soul,  and  that  the  holy  echo  of  thy  sonorous  _ 
vault,  bears  along  with  it  the  sigh  which  seeks  thee  in  its  ascent  to  heaven, 
more  fervent  before  it  can  evaporate ! How  can  it  signify  in  what  words  the 
soul  exhales  itself  before  its  Author  ? Is  there  a tongue  equal  to  the  ecstacy 
of  the  heart  ? Whatever  my  lips  may  articulate,  this  pressed  blood  which  cir- 
culates, this  bosom  which  breathes  in  thee,  this  heart  which  beats  and  expands, 
these  bathed  eyes,  this  silence,  all  speak,  all  pray  in  me.  So  swell  the  waves 
at  the  rising  of  the  king  of  day  — so  revolve  the  stars,  mute  with  reverence 
and  love — and  thou  comprehendest  their  silent  hymn.  Ah,  Lord,  in  like 
manner  comprehend  me  — hear  what  I pronounce  not  — silence  is  the  highest 
voice  of  a heart  that  is  overpowered  writh  thy  glory, — [ Lamartine . 
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St.  Louis. — The  exercises  of  a Spiritual  Retreat,  preparatory  to  the  Paschal 
solemnity,  were  given  in  the' Cathedral  during  Passion  Wreek,  by  Very  Rev.  J. 
Timon;  which  have  been  attended  by  the  most  consoling  results.  On  Palm 
Sunday,  the  new  and  splendid  church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  erected  by  the 
Jesuits,  was  opened  for  divine  service.  The  ceremony  of  consecration  has 
been  deferred  until  its  final  completion.  In  the  Cathedral,  the  ceremonies 
during  Holy  Week  were  of  a very  impressive  character.  On  Palm  Sunday, 
after  the  distribution  and  benediction  of  the  palms  by  the  Co-adjutor  Bishop, 
the  usual  procession,  directed  by  the  rubrics  of  the  Missal,  took  place.  High 
Mass  was  then  sung  by  Rev.  Joseph  Renaud,  assisted  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Roux 
and  Murphy,  as  deacon  and  sub-deacon.  The  passion  was  sung  by  Rev. 
Messrs.  Raho,  Dahmen  and  Cercos,  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission.  Very 
Rev.  Mr.  Timon  preached.  On  the  evenings  of  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  the  solemn  office  of  Tenebrac  was  chaunted  by  a full  choir.  On 
Thursday  morning  the  Holy  Oils  were  blessed  by  the  Co-adjutor  Bishop, 
assisted  by  twelve  priests,  deacons  and  sub-deacons,  according  to  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  Pontifical.  After  the  termination  of  Vespers,  recited  immediately 
after  Mass,  the  same  Prelate  washed  the  feet  of  thirteen  orphan  children,  who, 
at  the  same  time,  received  from  him  a sweet  cake  and  a handsome  bouquet  of 
flowers.  Oa  Easter  Sunday,  the  neat  frame  church  erected  by  Father  Helias, 
S.  J.,  in  the  city  of  Jefferson,  was  dedicated  to  Divine  worship  under  the  invo- 
cation of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola.  On  Easter  Monday,  the  first  stone  of  a 
church  to  be  built  in  Belleville,  Illinois,  was  solemnly  blessed  by  the  Co-adjutor 
Bishop,  assisted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kunster,  pastor  of  the  district,  Rev.  Mr.  Cercos, 
C.  M.,  and  several  of  the  alumni  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  St,  Louis. 
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On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  Easter  Week,  the  same  Prelate  made  the 
annual  visit  of  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation,  at  Kaskaskia;  on  which  occasion, 
he^was  accompanied  by  Rev.  Mr.  Heim.  The  new  church  of  Kaskaskia,  100 
feet  long  by  54  broad, — which,  when  finished,  will  be  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  in  Illinois, — is  almost  covered  in,  and  will  be  ready  for  consecration 
this  summer.  On  Low-Sunday,  the  first  communion  of  children  took  place  in 
the  Cathedral  at  the  early  Mass ; and  immediately  before  High  Mass,  on  the 
same  day,  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation  was  administered  to  145  persons, 
among  whom  were  several  recent  converts.  On  the  same  day,  the  first  com- 
munion of  children  took  place  at  the  chapel  of  St.  Aloysius,  attached  to  the 
University,  and  now  used  by  the  German  congregation  of  that  neighbourhood. 
On  the  same  day,  five  Sisters  of  Charity,  from  Emmittsburg,  Maryland,  arrived 
in. this  city ; who  are  to  take  charge  of  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  founded 
by  the  charity  of  Madame  Biddle ; as  also  of  the  Female  Free  School  attached 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  The  boys’  free  school  attached  to  the 
same  church  was  opened  on  Monday,  the  25th  ult. ; on  which  occasion,  275 
children  attended.  The  school  is  capable  of  receiving  400,  who  will  receive 
the  inestimable  blessing  of  a useful  and  Catholic  education,  at  the  hands  of 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  On  Tuesday,  the  25th  ult.,  Rev.  Fathers 
De  Smet  and  De  Vos,  S.  J.,  together  with  three  lay-brothers  of  the  same 
society,  left  this  city  in  the  steamboat  John  Aull  for  Westport,  whence  Fathers 
De  Vos  and  A.  Hoecken,  together  with  the  three  lay-brothers,  will  proceed  to 
the  mission  of  St.  Mary,  among  the  Flat-heads  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Father  De  Smet  will,  in  a few  days,  return  to  St.  Louis,  whence  he  will  imme- 
diately proceed  to  Rome,  via  England,  on  important  business  connected  with 
die  permanent  establishment  of  the  aforesaid  mission. 

Ia  Propagateur  Catholique,  of  New  Orleans,  announces  the  arrival  of  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Odin,  Apostolic  Vicar  of  Texas,  in  that  city.  We  regret  to  learn 
that  this  excellent  Prelate  was,  for  some  days  after  his  arrival,  suffering  from 
indisposition.  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Dubuque,  accompanied  by  Very 
Rev.  S.  Mazzuchelli,  O.  S.  D.,  arrived  in  this  city  on  last  Wednesday.  The 
erection  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  in  the  northern  part  of  this  city,  was  com- 
menced after  Easter,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  the  work  will  be  car- 
ried on  with  energy.  The  first  stone  of  this  Church  was  solemnly  blessed  by  the 
Co-adjutor  Bishop  on  Sunday,  the  16th  of  October,  1842;  and  it  was  then  hoped 
that  the  foundations  of  the  building  would  be  laid  before  the  setting  in  of  win- 
ter; but,  this  having  been  found  impracticable,  the  work  was  necessarily 
deferred  until  the  present  season.  St.  Patrick’s  will  be  a free  church.  Con- 
tributions towards  this  truly  Catholic  undertaking  will  be  thankfully  received 
by  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Hamilton,  at  present  Assistant  at  the  Cathedral,  who  is  to  be 
the  Pastor  of  the  congregation ; as  also  by  any  of  the  Catholic  clergymen  of 
the  city.  The  lot  on  which  this  church  is  being  built  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Biddle;  and  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  was  generously  contributed 
towards  the  new  church  by  her  excellent  mother,  the  late  Mrs.  Mullanphy. 
In  a few  weeks,  it  is  intended  to  commence  the  erection  of  another  church  on 
the  northeastern  corner  of  Mulberry  and  Third  streets,  to  be  dedicated  to  God 
in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Ger- 
man congregation  at  present  worshipping  in  the  Cathedral.  The  valuable  lot 
on  which  the  proposed  church  is  to  be  erected,  was  generously  given  by  Mrs. 
Anne  Hunt.  Mr.  Jas.  Lucas,  brother  of  Mrs.  Hunt,  has  also  given  a large 
lot,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  a Catholic  Church ; 
in  which,  we  have  been  informed,  the  German  congregation  that  at  present 
assembles  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Aloysius,  attached  to  the  University,  will  com- 
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mence  the  erection  of  a church  in  the  course  of  next  year,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  On  Thursday  last,  Bishop  Loras  and 
Very  Rev.  S.  Mazzuclielii  proceeded  on  their  way  to  Baltimore.  On  Sunday 
last,  the  first  communion  of  children  took  place  at  the  eight  o’clock  Mass  in 
the  New  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  Before  the  late  Mass,  on  the  6ame 
day,  the  Co-adjutor  Bishop  confirmed  168  persons  in  the  same  Church,  of 
whom  about  twenty  were  converts.  On  Tuesday,  2d  inst.,  the  Co-adjutor 
Bishop,  accompanied  by  Rev.  Mr.  Heim,  left  this  city  for  Boltimore,  where 
the  Provincial  Council  of  the  prelates  is  to  commence  its  session  on  Sunday, 
the  14th  inst.  With  him,  also,  were  four  boys  from  the  Orphan  Asylum  of 
this  city  ; who  are  on  their  way  to  the  Preparatory  Seminary,  advertised  to  be 
commenced  on  the  1st  inst.,  at  St.  Mary’s  College,  Perry  County.  These  four 
children  have  free  places,  on  a foundation  made  by  the  late  benevolent  Bryan 
Mullanpliy,  Esq.,  who,  by  his  will,  left  the  sum  of  $5,000  to  St.  Mary’s  Col- 
lege, for  the  purpose  of  educating  five  orphans. 

New  Orleans. — A Spiritual  Retreat  was  given  by  Rev.  M.  Bach,  pastor 
of  the  Cathedral  Church,  during  Passion  Week  ; which,  it  is  said,  has  been 
productive  of  the  most  consoling  results.  In  the  Bishop’s  Chapel,  the  sacra- 
ment of  confirmation  was  conferred  on  114  persons,  by  Bishop  Blanc,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  19th  ult.  On  the  following  day,  (Thursday,)  Bishop  Odin  admin- 
istered the  same  sacrament  to  sixty -four  persons,  the  greater  number  of  whom 
had,  for  the  first  time,  been  permitted  to  receive  communion  on  that  morning. 
Bishops  Blanc  and  Odin  leit  New  Orleans  on  the  22d  ult.  for  Baltimore,  to 
assist  at  the  fifth  Provincial  Council.  The  Propagateur  announces  a second 
edition  of  the  six  first  months  of  that  journal,  in  an  8vo.  form.  We  are  pleased 
to  notice  this  indication  of  the  support  it  lias  met  with,  and  which  it  so  well 
deserves ; and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  proprietors  had  determined 
to  continue  the  publication  in  the  8vo.  lorm,  which,  from  the  greater  facility  it 
affords  of  having  the  journal  preserved,  would,  we  think,  be  a decided  improve- 
ment. 

Texas. — From  Le  Propagaieur  Caihoiiquc,  an  excellent  weekly  paper  in  the 
French  language,  lately  issued  in  New  Orleans,  we  learn  some  interesting 
details  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  mission  in  Texas.  Bishop  Odin,  the  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  that  country,  found,  on  his  arrival  there  three  years  since,  only 
two  Mexican  priests,  who  shortly  afterwards  ceased  to  exercise  the  ministry 
in  those  parts.  He  was  then  but  a simple  priest,  and  was  accompanied  but  by 
two  members  of  the  congregation  of  missionary  priests  to  which  he  belongs. 
These  were  sometime  afterwards  joined  by  two  clergymen  from  Kentucky,— 
Rev.  Messrs.  Heyden  arid  Clarke; — one  of  whom  fell  a victim  to  the  fatigues 
and  privations  of  missionary  life,  and  the  other  of  whom  continues  to  labor  with 
no  less  perseverance  than  success.  There  are  at  present  but  three  priests, 
besides  Bishop  Odin,  employed  in  the  missions  of  Texas ; and  although  a much 
larger  number  is  necessary,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  present  great  demand  for 
missionaries  in  Asia,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  means  for  their  support  in 
Texas,  will  not  permit  this  want  to  be  so  soon  supplied  as  the  interests  of 
religion  would  require.  Notwithstanding  this  and  the  ether  embarrassing  dif- 
ficulties of  his  situation,  Bishop  Odin  has,  within  the  last  two  years,, succeeded 
in  erecting  several  new  churches,  and  in  repairing  others,  which,  built  by  the 
Mexicans,  had  been  injured  by  the  operation  of  various  causes.  Churches 
have  been  built  at  Galveston , Houston , on  the  river  La  Baca , and  near  the 
mouth  of  San  Jlntonio.  The  number  of  Catholics  in  Texas  is  about  10,000 ; 
but,  as  they  are  scattered  over  a vast  extent  of  territory,  they  cannot  all  have 
the  same  opportunities  for  the  practice  of  their  religious  duties.  The  number 
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of  those  who  regularly  approach  the  sacraments  is  from  eleven  to  twelve  hun- 
dred. The  baptisms  during  the  last  two  years  were  fifteen  hundred.  Besides 
Ihe  churches  already  built,  others  have  been  commenced  at  Fort  Bent , St.  Au- 
gustin, and  Nacogdoches.  There  are  about  twenty  other  stations  where  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  churches,  but  the  difficulties  above  alluded  to  are 
in  the  way  of  theft  immediate  erection.  The  Protestants  of  Texas  are  in  gene- 
raf favorably  disposed  towards  the  Catholic  religion;  they  willingly  assemble 
to  hear  the  discourses  of  Catholic  priests,  especially  of  Bishop  Odin,  who  is 
universally  and  cordially  esteemed.  When  the  political  and  civil  horizon  of 
the  new  Republic  assumes  a more  settled  and  encouraging  aspect  than  it  has  of 
late  exhibited,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  apostolic  prelate  will  be  enabled 
to  furmount  the  difficulties  to  success  with  which  he  has,  even  in  the  present 
circumstances,  so  successfully  struggled.  * 

Extraordinary  Intelligence  from  Cujna. — Intelligence  has  been  lately 
received,  announcing  the  permission  granted  to  Catholic  Missionaries  to  enter 
China  — so  long  the  object  of  apostolic  zeal,  and  so  lately  the  theatre  of  so 
many  triumphs  of  Christian  martyrs.  Connected  with  this  unexpected  event 
is  another  of  a very  extraordinary  character,  which,  had  we  not  the  best  autho- 
rity for  stating,  we  should  most  certainly  withhold  ; but  which  comes  to  us 
through  so  many  respectable  sources  of  information,  as  to  justify  us  in  impart- 
ing it  to  our  readers.  We  need  scarcely  remark,  that  as  these  relations,  how- 
ever respectable,  and  therefore  not  lightly  to  be  rejected,  are  yet  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  document  emanating  from  our  ecclesiastical  superiors  to  verify  the 
statements,  or  determine  the  nature  of  the  facts,  every  Catholic  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  form  whatever  opinion  on  the  subject  his  judgment  may  lead  him  to 
adopt. 

The  Univers , a respectable  Paris  journal,  of  the  12th  February  last,  contained 
the  following  announcement : 

“ During  the  last  fortnight,  accounts  most  delightful  to  the  Christian  world 
have  been  prevalent  in  Paris.  From  letters  written  by  persons  of  the  highest 
character,  whieh  we  have  had  Under  our  own  inspection,  we  learn  that  authen- 
tic accounts  have  been  received  in  the  capital  of  Christianity  from  the  Catholic 
missionaries  in  China,  announcing  that  the  Chinese  Emperor  will,  for  the 
future,  permit  missionaries  free  entrance,  and  right  of  travelling  without  obstacle 
through  his  dominions.  Not  content  with  this  concession,  the  Emperor  himself 
has  solicited  that  new  and  more  numerous  missionaries  should  be  sent  out. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Propaganda  has  already  appointed  forty  religious,  amongst 
whom  are  many  Jesuits  whose  names  are  announced,  to  the  mission.  The 
departure  of  these  missionaries' for  China  will  be  immediate. 

“ These  accounts  from  China  attest  facts  of  another  description,  and  which, 
to  Christians,  will  explain  those  we  have  announced.  The  silence  we  have 
preserved  during  the  last  fortnight  will  be  a guarantee  to  our  readers,  that  if 
we  speak  out  to-day,  it  is  on  testimony  the  most  weighty  and  worthy  of  belief. 
A letter  which  we  received  yesterday  from  Rome  contains  the  following : — 
1 Authentic  letters  from  the  Chinese  missionaries  confirm  the  astounding  miracle 
of  the  apparition  of  our  Lord  in  the  presence  of  a vast  number  of  the  faithful  and 
unbeliever ” 

The  Gazette  du  Simplon , of  8th  February,  contains  a similar  announcement, 
eopied  into  the  Univers,  of  which  the  following  paragraph  is  a portion  : 

“ Intelligence  of  undoubted  authority  has  arrived  from  the  apostolic  vicariate 
of  China,  stating  that  a great  multitude  of  Christians  and  Pagans  belonging  to 
that  nation  saw  in  the  air,  the  heavens  being  serene  and  clear,  the  image  of 
Christ  Jesus  crucified.” 
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The  Univers  of  a later  date  contains  the  following  paragraph : 

“ We  have  this  day  received  a letter  from  Rome,  from  a most  respectable 
source,  on  whose  relations  we  are  accustomed  to  place  the  greatetf  reliance* 
It  contains  an  entire  confirmation  of  the  .Chinese  intelligence  which  we  gave 
in  our  paper  of  12th  February.  It  appears  to  us  beyond  a doubt,  that  at  Rome 
the  miraculous  apparition  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  before  a great  number  of 
Christians  and  Pagans,  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  China,  is  regarded  as 
certain.” 

In  a subsequent  number  of  the  same  journal,  we  read : — u Three  missionaries 
from  Rome,  on  their  way  to  America,  passed  lately  through  Marseilles.  One 
of  them  had  seen,  while  at  Rome,  the  letter  in  whicli  the*  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
China  announced  the  miraculous  apparition  of  a cross,  of  which  he  himself 
was  witness.”  « 

Le  Journal  des  Villes  et  des  Campagnes  says : — “ Letters  from  Rome,  written 
in  consequence  of  missionary  relations  from  China,  confirm  the  good  disposi- 
tions of  the  Emperor.”  Another  states  that  the  temporal  power  will,  in  future, 
offer  no  opposition  to  the  propagation  of  our  faith  among  the  numerous  popu- 
lation of  that  country.  And,  it  adds,  what  is  beyond  doubt,  is,  that  the  mis- 
sionary who,  in  company  with  two  other  priests,  left  Fribourg  about  a year 
ago,  entered  Pekin  dressed  in  his  ecclesiastical  garb,  without  experiencing  any 
annoyance. 

La  Province , of  Lyons,  says ' 11  Two  Italian  missionaries,  from  Rofne  on 
their  way  to  America,  have  arrived  at  Lyons,  and  have  spoken  of  the  letters 
recently  written  to  the  Propaganda  by  one  of  the  Vicars  Apostolic  of  China. 
These  letters,  whicli  confirm  tne  intelligence  we  have  already  announced,  make 
mention  of  the  apparition  of  miraculous  crosses  in  many  provinces  of  China, 
and  especially  at  Pekin,  where  they  were  seen  during  many  hours  by  a multi- 
tude of  persons,  and  where  they  have  produced  a great  sensation.” 

VAmi  de  la  Religion,  of  Paris,  mentions  the  same  extraordinary  circum- 
stance in  two  different  numbers  of  that  periodical. 

The  Tablet  of  London  and  the  Cork  Examiner  repeat  these  items  of  intelli- 
gence, w hich  have  also  been  copied  by  all  the  Catholic  papers  of  the  United 
States.  For  some  days  before  the  news  reached  us  through  the  European 
papers*  a letter  was  received  in  this  city  containing  the  same  announcement ; 
and  the  editor  of  the  United  States  Catholic  Magazine  says,  that  letters  received 
in  Baltimore  from  Rome,  had  prepared  him  for  the  extraordinary  intelligence 
before  the  arrival  of  the  papers  from  France  and  England. 


The  first  number  of  the  Catholic  Cabinet  will  be  sent  to  quite  a number 
of  Rev.  gentlemen  through  the  West.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  be  consid- 
ered as  subscribers,  will  be  kind  enough  to  return  his  number  to  this  office. 

We  would  solicit  the  influence  and  patronage  of  the  clergy  throughout  the 
West,  to  aid  us  in  extending  the  subscription  to  this  Magazine  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  Being  the  only  production  of  the  kind,  we  believe,  west 
of  the  Atlantic  States,  we  trust  it  will  meet  with  a general  support. 

jff^All  letters,  advertisements,  &c.,  except  from  Agents,  must  be  addressed 
to  the  Publisher,  post  paid,  in  order  to  receive  attention* 
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CATHOLIC  MORALITY. 


A Vindication  of  Catholic  Morality,  or  a Refutation  of  the  Charges  brought  against  it  by 
Stsmondi,  in  his  “ History  of  the  Italian  Republics  during  the  Middle  Ages.”  By  the 
Count  Alexander  Manzoni.  Translated  from  the  Italian.,  London:  Kxatxng  4b 
Brown,  1836. 


Manzoni  is  one  of  the  fairest  names  in  the  Italian  literature  of  our  age. 
A poet,  philosopher  and  patriot,  he  unites  in  his  person  more  qualities  ot  a 
superior  order  than  are  generally  found  combined ; and  he  shows  his  sense  of 
the  use  to  which  all  talent  should  be  consecrated,  by  employing  his  rare  endow- 
ments in  the  sacred  cause  of  religion.  His  Promessi  Sposi  is  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  and  useful  contributions  to  the  light  literature  of  the  day ; from 
the  greater  part  of  which  it  differs  both  in  object  and  execution.  His  fhmous 
lines  on  the  death  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  — 11  cinque  di  Maggio — are  at  once 
the  effusion  of  a poetic  and  generous  mind,  that  could  appreciate,  when  fallen, 
the  character  it  had  not  stooped  to  flatter  in  the  splendour  of  its  meridian 
glory  : while  the  work  whose  title  heads  this  article,  shows  that  the  most 
excellent  species  of  philosophy  — the  science  of  man  — has  found  in  him  a 
cultivator,  who  explores  its  recesses  with  the  double  flambeau  of  genius  and 
of  faith.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career,  Manzoni,  we  have  heard,  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  somewhat  influenced  by  the  irreligious  principles  which 
characterized  those  times ; and  his  return  to  the  religious  convictions  of  his 
youth,  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  his  wife’s  example  — an  English  lady  — 
whose  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith,  subsequently  to  her  marriage,  directed 
his  powerful  mind  to  religious  investigation.  Ever  since,  he  has  given  the 
best  proofs  of  a strong  attachment  to  religion — the  practice  of  Christian  piety, 
and  the  dedication  of  his  splendid  talents  to  its  vindication  and  promotion. 

M.  Sismondi  is  one  of  the  literary  celebrities  of  our  epoch.  His  History  of 
the  Italian  Republics  has  placed  mm  in  the  first  rank  of  modern  historians. 
Of  its  merits,  Manzoni  must  be  considered  an  impartial  judge ; and  in  his 
preface  to  the  refutation  of  its  anti-catholic  assertions,  it  is  pleasing  to  find 
a tribute  to  its  literary  excellence  far  more  creditable  to  the  offerer  than  to  him 
whom  it  eulogizes.  As  a rare,  but  beautiful  instance  of  the  impartiality  with 
which  its  merits  are  discriminated  from  its  faults,  we  cannot  withhold  the 
following  appreciation : 

— w As  I only  quote  the  ‘ History  of  the  Italian  Republics,’  to  contradict  a 
part  of  it,  I am  anxious  briefly  to  express  my  esteem  for  so  many  portions  of  a 
work,  the  least  merit  of  which  consists  in  the  laborious  and  correct  researches 
which  constitute  the  greatest  merit  in  others  of  a similar  kind — a work  that 
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is  original  on  a subject  that  has  been  so  often  discussed  — original,  I*  say, 
because  it  is  treated  as  all  histories  ought  to  be,  but  as  very  few  are  treated. 
It  is  too  often  the  case,  that  we  read  in  the  most  celebrated  historians  descrip- 
tions of  long  periods  of  time,  with  a succession  of  various  and  important  facts ; 
yet  we  find  hardly  any  thing  but  the  changes  they  produced  in  the  interests 
and  miserable  policy  of  a few  men  — nations  are  almost  excluded  from  the 
history.  The  mode  of  treating  it,  adopted  by  some  writers — taking  as  their 
ground-work  the  manners  and  customs  of  nations,  their  mode  of  government, 
and  the  moral  effects  of  their  legislation  — has  been  applied  in  Sismondi’s  his- 
tory to  a vast  and  complicated  argument,  kept,  however,  within  fair  and  just 
proportions.  The  facts  are  well  connected  as  to  time  and  character,  so  that  we 
can  easily  and  distinctly  confront  them  with  the  theories  that  indude  them  all ; 
and  these  are  distinct  enough  without  falling  into  that  indeterminate  and  gene- 
ral character  which  puts  the  historian  out  of  the  reach  of  criticism,  because  it 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  find  out  his  mistakes,  although  it  leaves  the 
reader  uncertain  whether  he  has  been  perusing  a true  and  important  observa- 
tion, or  an  ingenious  hypothesis.  Without  concurring  in  all  the  opinions  of 
our  author,  we  cannot  but  perceive  how  many  questions  of  politics,  jurispru- 
dence, and  literature,  he  has  considered  frequently  in  a new  and  interesting, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  in  a noble  and  generous,  point  of  view  — how 
many  truths  he  has  re-established,  which  had  fallen  into  a species  of  oblivion 
through  the  indolence  or  base  connivance  of  historians,  who  too  often  conde- 
scended to  justify  the  abuse  of  power,  and  flattered  even  the  dead.  He  has 
almost  always  endeavoured  to  transfer  public  esteem  from  success  to  justice ; 
and  the  attempt  is  so  excellent,  that  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  give  him  his 
suffrage,  however  weak  it  be,  that  he  may  have  numbers  with  him,  if  nothing 
else,  in  a cause  which  has  always  needed  support.  I state,  however,  distinct- 
ly, that  I differ  from  the  author  in  every  case  in  which  he  dissents  from  the 
faith,  and  from  catholic  morality ; for  I hold  these  to  be  an  infallible  rule,  and 
after  a minute  examination  of  each,  I am  convinced  that  truth  is  on  their 
side.” — pp.  4-6. 

It  cannot  be  sufficiently  regretted  that  a work  to  which  so  much  praise  could 
be  awarded,  by  so  unprejudiced  a judge,  should  not  have  been  free  from  every 
fault  that  could  call  for  the  exercise  of  the  censor’s  duty.  But  its  excellence 
as  an  historic  composition  renders  its  blemishes  the  more  to  be  deplored,  and 
we  would  say,  the  less  inexcusable.  And  yet  few  works  of  a more  decidedly 
hostile  character  to  religion  have  appeared ; and  we  know  of  no  author  who 
has  so  inconceivably  and  so  unpardonably  erred,  than  the  historian  of  the  Ital- 
ian republics.  Catholicism,  in  his  pages,  is  the  evil  genius  of  Italy,  and  this 
paradox  is  sought  to  be  sustained  by  argument,  weak  even  to  puerility.  And 
yet,  we  believe,  the  present  King  of  the  French,  who,  on  so  many  occasions, 
has  shown  that  he  is  well  convinced  of  the  happy  influence  of  Catholicism  on 
the  stability  of  governments  and  happiness  of  nations,  has  lately  conferred 
the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour  on  M.  Sismondi  — a writer  who,  more  than 
any  other  contemporary  historian,  has  laboured  to  loosen  its  hold  on  the  public 
mind ! 

In  an  advanced  part  of  his  work,  M.  Sismondi  devotes  a chapter  to  the  influ- 
ence Catholic  morality  has  had  in  producing  the  alleged  corruption  of  Italian 
manners  ;#  and  from  what  we  have  already  stated,  we  need  not  add  that  he 
ascribes  to  this  influence  the  most  desolating  effects.  To  what  particular 


• Tom.  xvi.,  chap.  127,  p.  41(k 
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denomination  of  Christians  M.  Sismondi  may  belong,  if  indeed  he  belong  to 
any,  we  are  not  able  to  say ; but  from  his  birth-place,  Geneva,  we  are  inclined 
to  conclude  that  his  religious  principles  partake  of  a mitigated  Calvinism,  with 
a large  share  of  modern  philosophism  or  incredulity.  In  his  category,  the 
belief  of  supernatural  truths,  is  a slavish  subjection  of  reason  to  fhith,  and  the 
system  best  calculated  to  promote  unity  of  belief,  such  as  he  acknowledges  the 
Catholic  system  to  be,  he  regards  as  pre-eminently  bad.  The  principle  and 
deduction  contained  in  this  singular  objection  against  the  Catholic  Church  are 
examined  by  Manzoni  in  his  first  chapter,  and,  we  need  scarcely  add,  com- 
pletely disproved.  In  fact,  if  revelation  have  one  proof  more  convincing  than 
another  to  prove  its  divine  origin,  it  is  this  character  of  unity,  “ The  unity 
of  revelation  is  such,”  says  Manzoni  in  his  preface,  “that  the  least  part 
becomes  a proof  of  the  whole,  by  the  wonderful  subordination  discovered 
throughout : difficult  things  mutually  explain  each  other,  and  from  many  para- 
doxes results  an  evident  system.  That  which  is,  and  that  which  ought  to  be, 
the  misery  and  corruption  of  our  nature,  and  yet  the  idea  of  perfection  and 
order  that  we  find  ever  living  in  all  of  us,  good  and  evil  — the  words  of  divine 
wisdom,  and  the  vain  discourses  of  mortals  — the  wakeful  joy  of  the  just  — 
the  sorrows  and  consolations  of  the  penitent  — the  terrors  or  the  headlong 
course  of  the  wicked  — the  triumphs  of  justice  and  Liose  of  injustice  — the 
designs  of  men  brought  to  their  accomplishment  amid  a thousand  obstacles,  or 
overthrown  by  a single  unforeseen  obstacle  — the  faith  that  expecteth  the 
promise,  and  that  feeleth  the  vanity  of  what  passeth  away  — even  unbelief 
itself — are  all  explained  by  the  Gospel,  and  all  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Gospel : 
the  revelation  of  a passed  state,  of  which  man  carries  within  his  breast  the  sad 
testimony,  without  possessing  of  himself  either  the  tradition  or  the  secret  of  it, 
and  that  of  a future,  of  which  there  remained  to  us  a vague  idea  of  terror  and 
desire.  This  it  is  that  makes  clear  to  us  the  things  that  we  behold : mysteries 
reconcile  contradictions,  and  the  invisible  is  explained  by  the  invisible^’ — pp. 
7-8.  And  again : “ Whenever  a religious  system  approaches  the  principle  of 

unity,  that  is,  when  it  excludes  from  its  bosom  all  opinions  contrary  to  those 
which  it  professes,  because  it  is  sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  calling  one  propo- 
sition true,  and  yet  receiving  another  totally  opposed  to  it.  Every  time  a reli- 
gious system  departs  from  the  principle  of  unity,  it  is  because,  not  being  able 
to  find  conclusive  arguments  to  establish  the  certainty  of  its  faith,  it  grants  to 
others  the  same  tolerance  it  requires  for  itself:  it  dares  not  exclude  others, 
because  they  might  on  the  same  principle  exclude  it.” — p.  22. 

If  there  be  any  feature  in  the  attack  made  on  religion  that  lays  open  the 
insincerity  of  the  attackers,  it  is  their  want  of  courage.  Like  the  guiltiest  of 
all  detractors,  they  seek  to  cloak  their  design  to  injure  from  the  eyes  of  the 
unwary,  that  so  they  may  instil  unperceivedly  their  poison  into  unsuspect- 
ing minds.  Some  of  the  finest  things  that  can  be  said  of  religion  are  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  its  bitterest  enemy,  Voltaire ; in  whom  hatred  of  Christianity 
assumed  the  character  of  fanaticism.  Rousseau  speaks  about  the  “majesty  of 
the  gospel,”  which,  he  says,  bears  on  its  face  intrinsic  characters  of  truth  ; but 
which  he  afterwards  insinuates,  contains  things  that  no  reasonable  man  could 
believe ! Gibbon  would  not  appear  to  deny  that  Christianity  was  propagated 
by  supernatural  means  — he  wished  merely  to  examine  what  influence  second- 
ary causes  had  in  that  event;  and  under  this  flimsy  pretext,  he  sedulously 
endeavours,  by  insinuation,  paralogism,  and  positive  falsehood,  to  show  that 
there  was  nothing  divine  either  in  Christianity  or  its  propagation.  Imitating 
those  illustrious  examples,  Sismondi  does  pretend  to  speak  of  the  Catholic 
Church  as  it  appears  out  of  Italy  and  Spain ; as  if  all  that  he  blames  in  the 
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Catholicism  of  these  countries  were  not  common  to  it,  wherever  found,  and  as 
if  any  Catholic  could  be  insensible  to  the  attacks  made  on  such  distinguished 
portions  of  the  Church.  Shallow  as  is  this  artifice,  he  knew  full  well  how 
much  national  antipathies,  and  the  effect  produced  on  the  public  mind  by  the 
continual  misrepresentations  of  the  countries  in  question,  would  favour  its  suc- 
cess; and,  the  poison  once  incautiously  imbibed,  there  was  little  fear  of  its 
workings  being  arrested  by  the  application  of  a timely  antidote.  The  second 
chapter  of  our  author  detects  this  insidious  snare. 

If  men  could  be  moral  without  being  religious,  a consummation  apparently 
wished  for  by  unbelievers  would  be  attained ; but  hitherto  the  experience  of 
mankind  has  shown  that  both  these  qualities  are  inseparably  connected.  The 
wisest  and  best  of  the  old  philosophers  founded  the  duties  of  morality  on  a reli- 

§ious  principle ; and  such  as,  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  sought  to  separate 
lem,  have  been  wonderfully  embarrassed  to  find  any  rational  base  for  the  moral 
edifice,  or  to  discover  any  sufficient  sanction,  or  impelling  motive,  whereby  to 
secure  its  observance.  To  some  of  such  moral  theorizers  did  Rousseau  well 
observe : u All  very  fine ; but  pray  tell  me  what  you  have  got  for  hell  ?” 
The  effort  to  separate  morality  from  religion  was  never  made  with  such  proba- 
bility of  success  as  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  the  miserable  sophists, 
misnamed  philosophers,  who  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  eradicate  the  religious 
principle  from  the  mind  of  man,  while  they  were  eloquent  in  praise  of  virtue. 
What  their  virtue  was,  and  what  the  tendency  of  their  teaching,  we  learn  from 
one  not  likely  to  exaggerate  their  failure,  the  execrable  Robespierre.  “We 
owe  to  them,”  said  this  King  of  Terror,  in  his  speech  before  the  Convention 
on  7th  May,  1794,  during  the  palmy  days  of  his  sanguinary  reign — “ we  owe 
to  them  that  selfish  philosophy  which  reduced  egotism  to  a system ; regarded 
human  society  as  a game  of  chance,  where  success  was  the  sole  distinction 
between  what  was  just  and  unjust ; probity  as  an  affair  of  taste  and  good 
breeding;  the  world  as  the  patrimony  of  the  most  dexterous  of  scoundrels.” 
Such  <vas  the  system  of  morality  framed  by  men  who  professedly  rejected  reli- 
gion. After  this,  is  it  not  humiliating  to  find  Sismondi  reproaching  Catholicism 
with  having  usurped  the  office  of  teaching  morality,  and  of  applying  its  princi- 
ples according  to  the  rules  of  revelation ; whereas,  a religion  that  would  not 
do  all  this,  would  be  a scourge  rather  than  a blessing  to  man  ? 

A favorite  subject  of  declamation  with  infidels,  ever  have  been  the  animosi- 
ties which,  according  to  them,  religion  has  occasioned  among  men.  If  the 
Church  recognizes  any  principle  by  which  such  unholy  feelings  are  excited  — 
if  she  enjoins  any  act  which  has  for  its  object  the  injury  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures— we  should  alone  plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  But  in  vain  would  such 
principles,  or  such  precepts,  be  sought  for  in  her  code.  Principles  and  pre- 
cepts of  a very  opposite  character  form  its  principal  part.  Whence,  then,  this 
charge  which  reaches  our  ears  from  every  quarter  ? By  condemning  error, 
does  the  Church  encourage  hatred  of  the  errorist  P Far  from  this,  her  principle 
is  that  of  St.  Augustin  — “ Love  the  man,  but  condemn  the  error.”  But  the 
very  fact  of  condemning  error  gives  rise  to  religious  animosity.  Is  such  a 
necessary  result  ? and  if  not,  is  it  reasonable  to  charge  the  Church  with  the 
fhults  of  individuals,  whether  among  her  children  or  among  those  whose  errors 
she  proscribes  ? She  cannot  be  silent  when  the  truth,  of  which  God  has  made 
her  the  depository,  is  assailed  — she  cannot  close  her  lips  and  bow  assent  when 
the  errors  of  man  are  sought  to  be  substituted  for  the  teachings  of  Christ — she 
cannot  be  a partner  to  any  effort  by  which  the  sublime  mysteries  of  faith  are 
wholly  or  partially  denied,  and  by  which  man,  instead  of  elevating  his  thoughts 
to  the  revealed  majesty  of  God,  seeks  to  bring  that  Incomprehensible  Being, 
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bis  designs  and  conduct  towards  mortals,  within  the  puny  grasp  of  his  own 
limited  reason.  The  Church  must  be  intolerant  of  error,  because  she  is  the 
constituted  guardian  of  truth.  If  those  whose  errors  she  condemns  are  thereby 
stirred  up  to  animosity,  instead  of  being  moved  to  penance ; or  if  some  of  her 
own  children  permit  their  patience  to  be  exhausted  by  insolence  and  outrage, 
and  iorget  the  mildness  and  patience  that  she  incessantly  inculcates  to  them, 
and  thus,  in  disobedience  to  her  authority,  cherish  animosity  towards  their  err- 
ing brethren  — is  it,  we  again  ask,  reasonable  or  just  that  the  faults  of  indi- 
viduals should  be  ascribed  to  the  Church  P We  could  wish  to  transfer  to  our 
pages  the  whole  chapter  on  this  subject,  in  which  Manzoni  calmly  vindicates 
religion  from  this  charge ; but  as  this  is  not  practicable,  we  content  ourselves 
with  quoting  the  following  just  observations  on  this  exciting  topic: 

— u Let  us  then  again  repeat  the  great  principle,  that  in  a doctrine  we  should 
look  for  its  legitimate  consequences,  not  those  that  may  be  deduced  from  it  by 
the  passions  ; and  by  applying  it  to  religion,  we  shall  find  how  far  in  this,  also, 
it  is  above  all  human  theories,  on  account  of  the  inimitable  characteristics  that 
distinguish  it.  It  excludes  every  hurtful  consequence,  and  it  excludes  it  by 
that  same  authority  which  renders  sacred  its  own  principles.  This  was  a tri- 
umph to  be  achieved  by  itself  alone.  If,  therefore,  by  proceeding  from  one 
chain  of  reasoning  to  another,  a man  arrives  at  a conclusion  that  would  consti- 
tute an  injustice,  he  may  be  sure  that  he  has  reasoned  wrong ; and  if  he  is  sin- 
cere, he  finds  in  religion  herself  a warning  that  he  has  gone  astray ; because, 
wherever  evil  appears,  there  she  provides  a prohibition  and  a threat.  It  is 
not  then  reasonable  to  cast  the  blame  upon  Revelation,  because  men  hate  and 
destroy  each  other ; but  it  should  be  stated,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  such 
a natural  disposition  in  mankind  to  hate  and  to  injure  one  another,  that  a pretext 
has  been  found  for  it  even  in  the  truths  of  a religion  which  commands  them  to 
love  one  another,  as  a rule  without  exception.  What  would  they  not  have  done 
had  they  derived  their  pretext  from  principles  or  interests  to  which  this  com- 
mandment was  not  essentially  allied,  from  things  in  which  the  passions  govern 
entirely,  and  in  fact  what  have  they  not  done  ? 

— “ The  Catholic  religion  has  never  been,  nor  can  it  ever  be,  the  direct  and 
natural  cause  of  dissension ; but  in  the  hand  of  a man  in  a rage,  every  thing  is 
a weapon.  This  does  not  break  forth  while  men  are  peaceable  and  quiet,  but 
always  in  ferocious  and  brutal  times,  when  all  the  hostile  passions  are  inflamed ; 
and  I think  I may  add,  without  being  contradicted  by  history,  in  times  distin- 
guished by  great  indifference  to  the  essentials  of  religion,  and  by  a peculiar 
eagerness  for  all  those  things  which  a sincere  love  to  religion  considers 
vanity.” — 

Our  author  enters  very  fully  into  an  examination  of  the  popular  objections 
against  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Penance,  which  Sismondi  had  adopted.  A 
more  truly  philosophic  view  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Church  on 
this  important  subject  — so  much  misconceived,  and  so  often  made  the  occasion 
of  misrepresentation  — can  with  difficulty  be  conceived,  than  that  presented  in 
the  whole  of  the  eighth  chapter,  from  which  we  take  the  following  extract : 

— “The  man,  alas!  who  has  fallen  into  sin,  is  but  too  prone  to  continue  in 
that  unhappy  state ; and  his  being  deprived  of  the  testimony  of  a good  con- 
science, afflicts,  without  improving  him  — so  much  so,  that  it  is  acknowledged 
the  guilty  man  for  the  most  part  adds  crime  to  crime,  in  order  to  banish 
remorse,  like  those  who,  in  alarm  and  terror  at  a conflagration,  throw  whatever 
lies  in  their  way  into  the  flames,  as  if  to  quench  them.  Remorse,  that  senti- 
ment which,  by  the  aid  of  those  hopes  inspired  by  religion,  is  changed  into  a 
holy  feeling  of  contrition,  and  which,  by  their  influence,  is  so  useful,  is  but 
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too  often  fruitful,  or  even  injurious  without  them.  In  the  depths  of  conscience  * 
the  wicked  man  hears  that  terrible  voice,  w hich  declares  that  he  is  no  longer 
innocent ; and  a still  more  dreadful  one,  which  says  that  he  can  be  so  no  more : 
he  looks  on  virtue  as  a thing  that  is  lost,  and  would  fain  persuade  himself  that 
he  can  do  without  it  — that  it  is  but  a name,  praised  by  men  because  they  find 
it  useful  in  others,  or  venerated  by  them  through  an  ignorant  prejudice.  He 
tries  to  keep  his  mind  occupied  by  those  vicious  sentiments  which  encourage 
him  in  sin,  because  those  of  virtue  are  a torment  to  him.  Still,  for  the  most 
part,  those  who  assert  that  virtue  is  an  empty  name,  are  far  from  being  persua- 
ded of  it.  If  an  imvard  voice  of  authority  were  to  announce  to  them  that  they 
might  re-possess  it,  they  would  believe  in  its  reality,  or  rather  they  would 
confess  they  had  always  believed  it.  Precisely  this  does  religion  for  the  man 
who  will  listen  to  her  voice  : she  speaks  in  the  name  of  a God  who  has  prom- 
ised to  blot  out  of  his  remembrance  the  iniquities  of  a repenting  sinner  — she 
promises  pardon,  and  offers  the  ransom  for  sin  — mystery  of  wisdom  and 
of  mercy!  A mystery  indeed,  which  reason  cannot  penetrate,  but  which  it 
never  can  sufficiently  admire  — a mystery  which,  in  the  inestimable  value  of 
our  ransom,  presents  an  infinite  idea  of  the  injustice  of  sin,  and  of  the  means 
of  its  expiation,  an  immense  motive  of  repentance,  an  immense  motive  of  con- 
fidence and  hope. 

— u But  religion  does  not  stop  here ; it  removes  also  those  other  obstacles 
which  men  have  thrown  in  the  way  of  a return  to  virtue.  The  wicked  man 
avoids  the  society  of  those  who  are  not  like  himself,  because  he  dreads  those 
whom  he  thinks  proud  of  their  virtue.  Is  it  likely  that  he  would  open  his 
mind  to  persons  who  would  take  that  opportunity  of  showing  him  their  own 
superiority?  What  consolation  would  he  derive  from  those  who  could  not 
restore  virtue  to  him,  who  stand  aloof  from  him,  lest  they  should  appear  con- 
taminated, and  who  speak  of  him  with  contempt,  that  it  may  be  always  evident 
how  much  they  despise  vice  ? What  consolation  could  those  give  him  who 
thus  force  him  to  seek  the  company  of  persons  who  are  equally  guilty  with 
himself,  and  who  therefore  have  the  same  reasons  for  laughing  at  virtue? 
Mere  human  virtue  has  in  it  too  much  of  the  pride  of  the  Pharisee,  who  com- 
pares himself  with  the  publican,  who  stands  far  from  him,  for  he  imagines  not 
that  such  a man  can  become  his  equal,  and  who  would,  if  he  were  able,  always 
keep  him  in  the  abjection  of  sin. 

— “ But  this  divine  Religion  of  love  and  pardon  has  instituted  ministers  of 
reconciliation  between  God  and  man  — it  urges  them  to  be  pure,  that  so  their 
lives  may  inspire  their  words  with  confidence,  that  the  sinner  who  approaches 
them  may  feel  that  he  has  returned  to  the  society  of  the  virtuous ; but  at  the 
same  time  it  urges  them  to  be  humble,  that  while  they  are  pure  the  sinner 
may  recur  to  them  without  fear  of  being  repulsed.  The  sinner  will  approach 
without  dread  to  the  man  who  confesses  that  he  too  is  a sinner ; to  the  man 
who  on  hearing  his  offences  gives  him  assurance,  that  he  who  confesses  his  sin 
is  dear  to  God,  who  sees  in  the  repenting  sinner  the  grace  of  hirn  who  calls 
back  the  hearts  of  men  to  himself.  No,  the  sinner  need  not  dread  the  man 
who  beholds  in  him  the  wandering  sheep  borne  home  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  who  regards  the  man  at  his  feet  as  an  object  of  joy  to  the 
heavenly  choirs  — ah  no!  he  need  not  dread  the  man  who  handles  his  wounds 
with  compassion  and  respect,  who  sees  them  already  moistened  with  that 
divine  blood,  which  he  is  about  to  invoke  over  them.  O,  astonishing  wisdom 
of  the  religion  of  Christ ! It  imposes  on  the  penitent  certain  works  of  satis- 
faction, by  which  the  change  in  his  heart  may  become  more  evident,  and  that 
he  may  perform  acts  contrary  to  those  he  practised  in  his  errors — acts,  by 
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which  he  may  be  strengthened  in  virtuous  habits,  and  in  the  victory  over  him- 
self— acts,  by  which  he  maintains  charity  in  his  heart,  and  compensates  in  a 
measure  for  the  evil  he  has  done.  For  Religion  not  only  will  not  grant  him 
pardon,  unless  he  remedies,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  the  injury  he  has  done  his 
neighbour ; but  she  also  subjects  him  to  penance  for  every  kind  of  sin,  which 
is  nothing  less  than  an  increase  of  every  virtue.  She  enjoins  her  ministers  to 
ascertain  as  much  as  possible  the  reality  of  this  repentance  and  resolution  of 
amendment  — an  enquiry  this,  which  must  tend  not  only  to  prevent  an  encour- 
agement of  vice  by  the  facility  of  pardon,  but  also  to  give  a more  consoling 
ground  of  confidence  to  the  man  who  truly  repents;  yes!  she  is  all  anxiety 
and  pity.  And  if  her  ministers  without  reason  forgive  him  who  is  not  really 
changed,  she  warns  them  that,  instead  of  absolving  him,  they  will  themselves 
be  bound ; so  ^reat  is  her  care  lest  man  should  change  into  poison  the  reme- 
dies that  God  m his  mercy  has  bestowed  upon  our  weakness. 

— u The  man  who  is  admitted  to  penance  with  these  dispositions  is  certainly 
in  the  road  to  virtue.  He  who  has  heard  the  consoling  word  from  the  minister 
of  the  Lord  that  he  is  absolved,  feels  re-established  in  the  possession  of  his 
innocence ; he  begins  anew  to  walk  in  the  right  way  with  cheerful  step,  and 
with  the  greater  fervour  in  proportion  as  he  feels  that  virtuous  sentiments  and 
actions  are  the  means  that  Religion  presents  to  him  to  increase  his  confidence, 
that  his  footsteps  in  that  crooked  way  are  blotted  out. 

u Religion,  then,  receives  a man  from  the  world  in  a state  of  crime,  and 
she  restores  him  to  it  in  a state  of  virtue ; nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  any 
other  than  Religion  to  effect  such  a change.  What  mortal  mind  could  ever 
have  conceived,  where  is  the  man  who  would  have  ventured  to  institute  an 
order  of  men,  whose  object  should  be  to  wait  for  the  sinner,  to  seek  him  out, 
to  teach  virtue,  to  call  back  to  it  him  who  applied  to  them,  to  speak  to  him 
with  that  sincerity  which  in  the  world  is  not  found,  to  put  him  on  his  guard 
against  every  delusion,  and  to  console  him  in  proportion  as  he  amends  ?” — 
Passing  over  the  ninth  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  Delay  of  Conversion,  we 
find  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  lucidly  discussed  in  the  tenth  chap- 
ter of  this  interesting  work.  The  predominant  spirit  of  the  age  is  hostile  to 
the  clergy  — the  natural  result  of  the  unparalleled  injustice  of  which  various 
nations  have,  in  modern  times,  rendered  themselves  guilty  towards  a body  to 
which  society  owes  its  civilization,  and  man  his  freedom.  And  yet  there  is  no 
surer  criterions  of  the  irreligion,  and,  consequently,  of  the  immorality  of  a 
people,  than  a spirit  of  irreverence  and  hostility  towards  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion. We  know  that  the  ministry  can  be  distinguished  from  the  men  invested 
with  it : we  know  the  kingdom  of  Him  whose  deputies  they  are,  is  not  of  this 
world;  but  we  also  know  that  they  form  a portion  of  society,  which,  more 
than  any  other,  is  calculated  to  promote  its  happiness,  but  which,  unfortunate- 
ly, more  than  any  other,  is  too  frequently  the  object  of  suspicion  when  not  the 
victim  of  outrage.  In  almost  all  countries  of  Europe  at  the  present  day,  the 
civil  power  seeks  to  assume  the  mastery  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  the  State ; 
and  in  our  own  country  we  need  not  do  more  than  allude  to  the  scandalous 
scenes  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  exhibited  in  certain  localities  by  some 
misguided  Catholics  — if  indeed  they  deserve  the  name  — who,  in  their  sac- 
rilegious attempts  to  domineer  over  the  clergy,  have  shewn  themselves  as 
regardless  of  decency  as  they  are  destitute  of  correct  principle.  The  causes 
of  the  unhappy  feeling  whence  these  afflicting  excesses  have  sprung,  are 
pointed  out  in  the  following  passage  of  our  author,  which  oloses  his  tenth 
chapter,  and  with  which  we  are  forced  to  close  our  examination  of  the  work, 
oar  observations  having  already  too  far  extended  the  limits  which  can  be 
assigned  to  them  in  a monthly  periodical. 
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— “They,  who  point  out  to  U9  the  narrow  path  of  salvation — who  combat 
our  inclinations,  and  who,  by  their  very  habit,  remind  us  that  there  is  a Judge, 
whose  ministers  they  are— : that  there  is  a ministry  to  bind  and  to  loose,  and 
that  there  is  an  example  they  are  appointed  to  hold  forth  to  our  imitation  — 
alas ! they  present  an  occasion  too  tempting  for  our  corrupt  senses  to  suffer  it 
to  escape : the  aversion  of  flesh  and  blood  for  the  law  is  too  deep-rooted  not  to 
extend  itself  to  those  who  preach  obedience  to  it,  while  it  suggests  the  insinua- 
tion that  they  at  least  follow  it  not,  and  have,  therefore,  the  less  right  to  oblige 
us  to  do  so,  who  learn  it  from  them.  It  is  this  aversion  which  in  part  leads 
us  to  blame  them  all  for  a fault  that  is  confined  to  a very  few ; which  urges  us 
to  say,  that  nothing  would  be  more  worthy  of  our  respect  than  the  ministry  of 
the  Church,  if  only  there  were  any  who  discharged  the  office  worthily,  while 
we  9hut  our  eyes  to  any  individual  who  is  presented  to  our  view  as  one  that 
does  discharge  it  worthily,  or  we  misrepresent  the  virtues,  the  existence  of 
which  we  cannot  deny.  Hence,  if  the  zealous  conduct  of  a priest,  whose 
voluntary  poverty  and  generosity  are  too  evident,  forbids  the  suspicion  of  ava- 
rice, he  will  at  least  be  accused  of  wishing  to  rule  men,  to  direct  or  influence 
them,  and  thus  to  secure  honour.  If  his  conduct  be  so  far  removed  from 
intrigues,  30  candid  and  so  simple  as  to  rebut  this  insinuation,  he  is  at  least  a 
restless  fanatic,  or  an  intolerant  zealot.*  If  his  conduct  breathe  nothing  but 
love,  tranquillity  and  patience,  it  is  attributed  to  prejudice,  to  littleness  of  mind, 
or  an  unenlightened  judgment  — admirable  reasons  by  which  the  world  accounts 
for  the  very  perfection  of  all  virtue,  and  for  the  brightest  triumph  of  the  rea- 
soning power  of  man. 

— “ Yes ! there  are  priests,  who  despise  those  riches,  of  which  they  announce 
the  vanity  and  the  danger — priests  who  would  blush  to  receive  a gift  from  the 
poor  man,  but  would  defraud  themselves  to  succour  him  in  his  need  — who 
receive  from  the  rich  with  a noble  modesty  and  an  inward  feeling  of  repug- 
nance— who,  when  they  stretch  out  their  hand,  console  themselves  only  writh 
the  thought  that  they  shall  soon  open  it  again  to  distribute  among  the  poor  that 
money  which,  in  their  eye9,  is  far  from  compensating  a ministry  that  can  have 
no  adequate  reward  but  in  the  love  of  their  God.  They  pass  through  the 
world,  and  hear  its  jests  on  the  covetousness  of  priests  — they  hear  them,  and 
they  could  lift  up  their  voice  and  show  their  pure  hands,  and  a heart  only- 
anxious  for  those  treasures  which  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt  — covet- 
ous only  of  the  salvation  of  their  brethren  — but  they  forbear;  they  are  silent  ; 
they  devour  with  eager  joy  the  scornful  insults  of  the  world,  exulting  that  they 
are  counted  worthy  to  suffer  reproach  for  the  name  of  Christ.  (Acts  v.  41 .)” — 

We  cannot  close  this  delightful  volume  without  expressing  our  surprise  that 
none  of  our  Catholic  publishers  have  thought  of  giving  an  American  edition  of 
so  valuable  a production.  Sure  we  are,  that  some  such  work  is  much  wanted 
in  this  country,  and  we  have  no  doubt  would  at  once  command  an  extensive 
sale.  In  case  the  suggestion  here  thrown  out  is  taken  up,  we  would  further 
suggest  that  the  French  quotations  which  the  translator  — a distinguished  con- 
vert to  our  faith  — has  left  in  such  abundance,  be  done  into  English,  and  incor- 
porated with  the  text,  while  the  original  French  may  be  preserved  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page,  so  that  the  mere  English  reader  may  not  be  ever  and  anon 
reminded  of  his  deficiency  — a most  annoying  sensation  in  this  enlightened  age  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  very  words  of  Sismondi  be  retained,  that  no  second 
opinion  may  be  had  as  to  the  sentiments  attributed  to  him.  With  these  slight 
modifications,  the  re-publication  of  this  volume  would  be  eminently  useful ; 
nor  do  we  think  that,  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  public  attention  is 
directed  by  so  many  and  varied  causes  to  the  subject  of  our  religion,  such  a 
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publication  would  have  much  to  fear  from  the  ordinary  disadvantages  of  Catho- 
lic apologists,  so  strongly  pointed  out  by  Manzoni  in  these  words : 

— “ The  apologists  of  the  Catholic  religion  are  treated  with  singular  injus- 
tice — a favourable  ear  is  always  lent  to  whatever  i3  said  against  them ; but 
when  they  endeavour  to  reply,  they  are  told  that  their  cause  is  not  interesting 
enough,  the  world  has  something  else  to  think  about,  and  the  time  for  theologi- 
cal controversy  is  gone  by.  Our  cause  is  not  interesting! — but  we  have  a 
proof  of  the  contrary,  in  the  eagerness  with  which  objections  have  always 
been  received  against  it.  It  is  not  interesting ! — when,  in  all  the  questions 
that  concern  a man  most  deeply,  it  presents  itself  so  naturally,  that  it  is  easier 
to  reject  than  to  forget  it.  It  is  not  interesting ! — yet  there  is  no  age  that  does 
not  furnish  monuments  of  a profound  veneration,  a prodigious  love,  and  of  an 
ardent  and  unwearied  hatred  in  regard  of  it.  It  is  not  interesting ! — when  the 
void  that  its  removal  would  leave  in  the  world  is  so  horrible  and  immense, 
that  the  greater  number  of  those  who  will  not  receive  it  for  themselves,  say  it 
it  is  a good  thing  for  the  people  — that  is,  for  nine-tenths  of  the  human  race. 
Our  cause  is  not  interesting ! — and  yet  it  remains  to  be  decided  whether  mil- 
lions of  men  should  abandon  the  morality  they  profess,  or  study  it  more,  and 
observe  it  more  faithfully.” 


THE  EUCHARIST. 

[raoM  schlegel’s  philosophy  or  history.] 

The  Jewish  covenant  and  the  old  revelation  of  the  Hebrews  formed  the  chief 
corner-stone  on  which  Christianity  was  founded ; and  the  first  apostles  of  the 
new  religion  were  all  chosen  from  among  the  people.  The  Scriptures  of  the 
new  covenant  were  composed  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and  the  first  apologies, 
and  other  expositions  of  faiths  or  books  of  instruction  by  the  primitive  fathers, 
were  mostly  written  in  the  same  language.  We  may  therefore  consider  this 
language  as  forming  the  second  foundation  stone  of  the  Christian  edifice. 
Though  the  political  consequences  of  the  Macedonian  conquest  in  Asia  were 
not  of  any  permanence,  yet  the  influence  which  those  conquests  have  exerted 
on  the  intellectual  characters  of  nations,  the  ascendancy  which  they  gave  to 
the  Greeks  over  the  whole  civilized  world  of  that  period,  were  by  no  means 
unimportant.  It  was  by  means  of  these  conquests  that  the  philosophy  and  lite- 
rature of  the  Greeks  became,  along  with  their  language,  predominant  in  Egypt 
and  the  western  countries  of  Asia ; and  hence  this  language  was  adoptea  as 
the  original  tongue  of  Christianity,  because  no  other  at  that  period  attained 
such  intellectual  refinement  or  such  general  diffusion.  As  in  human  society 
every  class  and  condition  of  life,  nay,  every  individual,  by  the  peculiar  rights 
and  advantages  which  each  exclusively  enjoys,  still  serves  the  community,  and 
contributes  to  the  weal  of  others,  unconsciously  and  without  precisely  wishing 
it ; so  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  in  the  progress  of  nations,  all  things  are 
closely  interlinked,  and  one  serves  as  the  instrument,  auxiliary,  or  bond  of 
union  to  the  other ; and  it  was  not  one  of  the  least  important  results  of  the 
Greek  science,  and  language,  that  the  two  points  wherein  that  nation  had  risen 
to  the  greatest  eminence,  and  was  endowed  with  the  greatest  power,  should  both 
have  been  so  nearly  allied  with  the  cause  of  Christianity,  even  from  its  origin. 
The  Roman  empire  was  the  third  foundation  stone  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
for  its  vast  extent  facilitated  in  a singular  manner  the  early  and  very  rapid  dif- 
vol.  1.  10 
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fusion  of  Christianity,  and  formed  indeed  the  groundwork  on  which  the  fabric 
of  the  new  church  was  first  constructed.  In  the  history  of  the  primitive 
chureh,  historians  are  wont  to  separate  the  different  branches  of  their  subject, 
which  form  so  many  different  parts  of  a single  whole,  and  thus  to  describe 
separately  the  dogmas  and  doctrines  of  the  church,  its  holy  rites,  and  sacra- 
ments, its  liturgies  and  festivals,  and  next  its  moral  condition  and  external  rela- 
tions; and  this  division  of  the  subject  may,  no  doubt,  very  well  answrer  the 
special  design  of  such  ecclesiastical  histories.  But  if  we  wish  to  take  a more 
general  view  of  the  subject,  to  seize  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  form  a just, 
true  and  lively  conception  of  the  primitive  church,  we  must  be  particularly 
careful  not  to  forget,  in  the  investigation  of  those  several  heads,  that  they  formed 
one  undivided  and  living  whole  in  the  eyes  of  the  first  Christians,  amid  the 
overflowing  fullness  of  a new  moral  life ; and  of  this  spirit  of  unity,  as  well 
as  the  wonderful  energy  of  faith  and  love  which  was  its  never-failing  source, 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  form  a full  and  adequate  notion.  Christianity, 
in  its  primitive  influence,  was  like  an  electric  ftroke,  which  traversed  the 
whole  world  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  — like  a magnetic  fluid  of  life, 
which  united  even  the  most  distant  members  of  humanity  in  one  animating 
pulsation.  Public  prayer  and  the  sacred  mysteries  formed  a stronger  and  closer 
bond  of  love  among  men,  than  the  still  sacred  ties  of  kindred  and  earthly  affec- 
tion. Some  persons  have  affected  to  compare  the  secret  assemblies  of  the 
primitive  Christians  with  the  pagan  mysteries ; and  undoubtedly  it  was  only 
in  secret,  and  in  the  retired  and  obscure  oratory,  that  the  first  followers  of 
Christ  could  gather  together  amid  the  fury  of  general  persecution.  But,  from 
a competent  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the  import  of  these  pagan  myste- 
ries, they  had  about  as  much  resemblance  to  the  religious  assemblies  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  as  the  divine  sacrifice  of  holy  commemoration  and  the 
chalice,  consecrated  with  the  blood  of  the  eternal  Covenant,  bore  to  the  human 
sacrifices  of  the  Cainites.  The  Christians  saw  and  felt  the  presence  of  their 
invisible  King  and  eternal  Lord ; and  when  their  souls  overflowed  with  the 
plentitude  of  spiritual  and  heavenly  life,  how  could  they  value  earthly  exist- 
ence, and  how  must  they  not  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  in  the  struggle 
against  the  powers  of  darkness  ? for  that  struggle  formed  the  whole  and  proper 
business  of  their  lives ! Hence  we  can  understand  the  reason  of  the  other- 
wise incredibly  rapid  diffusion  of  Christianity  throughout  all  the  provinces, 
and  even  sometimes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  vast  empire  of  Rome.  Like  a 
heavenly  flame,  it  ran  through  all  life,  kindling,  where  it  found  congenial  sym- 
pathy, all  that  it  touched  into  a kindred  fervour.  Hence,  along  with  that  mighty 
spirit  of  love  which  produced  so  rapid  a spread  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
which  united  in  the  closest  bonds  the  first  Christian  communities,  that  energy 
of  faith  which  inspired  such  heroic  fortitude  under  the  dreadful  and  oft-renewed 
persecutions  of  the  Romans. 
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MISSISSIPPI  MOSQUITOES. 

Extract  from  a letter  of  Pere  Du  Poisson,  S.  J.,  written  describing  his  journey  from  New 
Orleans  to  Arkansas  river,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  [See  Lettbes  Edifi- 
axtes  et  Curie  uses,  tom.  iv.] 

But  the  greatest  torment  — compared  with  which  all  other  sufferings  appear 
tolerable  — what  will  seem  to  be  incredible,  and  what  is  certainly  inconceiva- 
ble, except  by  those  whom  experience  has  rendered  easy  of  belief — are  the 
mosquitoes  and  their  merciless  treatment  of  Mississippi  voyageurs.  No,  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  think,  that  any,  or  all  of  the  Egyptian  plagues  exceeded 
this  inhospitable  infliction  on  human  patience.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
winged  insects  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  among  them  is  a very  small  one, 
whose  sting  produces  a scorching  sensation,  such  as  if  a spark  had  fallen  on 
the  spot.  There  are  others  scarcely  large  enough  to  be  seen,  but  which  are 
very  keenly  felt,  and  which  pay  almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  traveller’s 
eyes.  An  enumeration,  however,  of  the  different  species  of  these  tormentors, 
would  be  as  tedious  as  it  is  certainly  unnecessary ; for  all  may  be  said  in  one 
word,  that  all  kind  of  flies  are  here  in  abundance.  But  all  the  rest  appear 
unworthy  of  special  mention  when  compared  with  the  mosquito.  I am  con- 
scientiously convinced  that  this  little,  but  by  no  means  insignificant,  insect,  has 
caused  the  French,  since  they  came  here,  to  curse  more  vehemently  than  they 
or  all  other  people  ever  did  before.  On  setting  out  in  the  morning,  you  are 
sure  to  be  accompanied  by  a troop  of  these  pitiless  insects ; and  the  places  of 
such  as  may  happen  to  drop  oft'  on  the  way,  either  from  a feeling  of  satiety,  or 
in  view  of  more  tempting  prospects,  are  sure  to  be  amply  supplied  from  the 
countless  myriads  that  line  the  thickly  wooded  shores  which  the  traveller  is 
constantly  obliged  to  approach  in  ascending  this  mighty  stream.  Does  he 
endeavour  to  defend  himself  from  their  venomous  attacks,  or  to  procure  a 
temporary  respite  to  his  sufferings,  by  the  constant  waving  of  his  handkerchief, 
his  persecutors  are  not  in  the  least  discomfitted,  but  seem  to  derive  from  such 
momentary  interruption  of  their  enjoyment,  additional  courage  for  a fresh 
attack : his  arm  tires  of  this  monotonous  action,  but  not  so  his  indefatigable 
tormentors. 

When  the  time  for  dinner  approaches,  he  is  obliged  to  land,  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  the  repast,  and  all  the  sufferings  of  the  journey  are  now  increased 
tenfold.  To  protect  himself  against  this  intolerable  annoyance,  he  kindles  a 
large  fire,  on  which  he  heaps  green  leaves,  and  seeks  for  an  asylum  in  the 
dense  smoke  thus  caused,  as  the  mosquito  is  chased  away  by  smoke.  But  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  which  is  the  greater  inconvenience,  the  evil  or  its  remedy. 
After  dinner,  the  traveller  probably  attempts  to  take  a little  rest  under  the 
spreading  foliage  of  some  hospitable  tree ; but  the  attempt  is  unsuccessful  — 
the  struggle  with  the  musquitoes  is  here  to  be  renewed,  and  he  rises  with  the 
settled  conviction  that  his  misery  admits  not  of  alleviation.  When  he  stops 
for  the  night,  he  has  to  renew  all  the  preparations  and  precautions  which 
accompanied  the  mid-day  repast,  with  the  additional  anxiety  of  preparing  his 
couch,  and  suspending  over  it  and  around  it  what  is  called  a baire  (mosquito 
bar,)  the  object  of  which  is  to  keep  his  tormentors  at  a respectable  distance 
from  him  during  the  few  hours  of  sleep.  At  the  approach  of  and  during  the 
night,  the  mosquitoes  thicken  about  him  in  countless  myriads,  being  more 
effectually  and  permanently  attracted  by  the  light  of  the  fire  he  has  kindled, 
than  they  are  partially  repelled  by  the  smoke  with  which  he  endeavours  to 
encompass  it.  All  the  endurances  of  the  day  are  little  when  compared  with 
those  he  has  now  to  suffer.  The  night  may,  indeed,  be  called  the  mosquitoes’ 
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harvest ; and  to  do  them  justice,  they  do  not  let  it  pass  by  without  profiting  by 
it.  Then  it  is  that  they  literally  prey  upon  their  victim  — they  penetrate  his 
mouth,  his  nostrils,  and  his  eyes ; his  face,  hands,  and  entire  body  are  covered 
with  them.  His  clothes  do  not  protect  him ; their  sting  leaves  its  red  mark 
on  the  skin  beneath,  unless  it  has  become  insensible  to  such  attacks  by  the  sad 
privilege  of  long  endurance.  Chicagou,  an  Indian  chief,  who  had  been  to 
Paris,  endeavoured  to  give  his  nation  some  idea  of  the  multitudinous  inhabi- 
tants of  that  “ great  village,”  by  saying  that  they  were  as  numerous  as  leaves 
on  the  trees,  or  mosquitoes  in  the  woods  ! After  a hasty  supper,  the  exhaust- 
ed traveller  hastens  to  hide  himself  under  the  mosquito-bar,  which  he  has  so 
cunningly  provided  for  the  purpose ; although  he  is  well  aware  that  he  will 
have  to  suffer  almost  suffocation  from  excessive  heat.  This,  however,  is  not 
his  only  misery ; for,  slyly  as  he  may  endeavour  to  steal  unperceived  under 
this  shelter,  he  is  almost  certain  to  discover  that  at  least  a few  of  his  vigilant 
persecutors  have  been  as  cunning  as  himself,  and  have  slipt  in  with  him ; and 
he  knows  too  well  that  a single  mosquito  is  enough  to  destroy  all  his  fond 
hopes  of  undisturbed  repose. 


FOUNDATION  OF  THE  JESUITS.  * 

Ox  the  dawn  of  the  day,  on  which,  in  the  year  1534,  the  Church  of  Rome 
celebrated  the  feast  of  the  assumption  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  a little  company  of 
men,  whose  vestments  bespoke  their  religious  character,  emerged  in  solemn 
procession  from  the  deep  shadows  cast  by  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  over  the 
silent  city  below  them.  In  a silence  not  less  profound,  except  when  broken 
bv  the  chaunt  of  the  matins  appropriate  to  that  sacred  season,  they  climbed  the 
Hill  of  Martyrs,  and  descended  into  the  Crypt,  which  then  ascertained  the  spot 
where  the  Apostle  of  France  had  won  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  With  a 
stately,  though  halting  gait,  as  one  accustomed  to  military  command,  marched 
at  their  head  a man  of  swarthy  complexion,  bald-headed,  and  of  middle  stature, 
who  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life;  his  deep  set  eyes  glowing  as  with  a 
perennial  fire,  from  beneath  brows  which,  had  phrenology  then  been  born,  she 
might  have  portrayed  in  her  loftiest  style,  but  which,  without  her  aid,  announced 
a commission  from  on  high  to  subjugate  and  to  rule  mankind.  So  majestic, 
indeed,  was  the  aspect  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  that  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
few  if  any  of  the  books  of  his  order  appeared  without  the  impress  of  that  im- 
perial countenance.  Beside  him  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Denis,  knelt  another  wor- 
shipper, whose  manly  bearing,  buoyant  step,  clear  blue  eye,  and  finely  chiseled 
features,  contrasted  strangely  wdth  the  solemnities  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
Then  in  early  manhood,  Francis  Xavier  united  in  his  person  the  dignity  befit- 
ting his  birth  as  a grandee  of  Spain,  and  the  grace  which  should  adorn  a page 
of  the  Queen  of  dastile  and  Arragon.  Not  less  incongruous  with  the  6cene 
in  which  they  bore  their  parts,  were  the  slight  forms  of  the  boy,  Alphonso 
Salmeron,  and  of  his  bosom  friend,  Jago  Laynez,  the  destined  successor  of 
Ignatius  in  his  spiritual  dynasty.  With  them,  Nicholas  Alphonso  Bobadilla 
and  Simon  Rodriguez — the  first  a teacher,  the  second  a student  of  philosophy  — 
prostrated  themselves  before  the  altar,  where  ministered  Peter  Faber,  once  a 
shepherd  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  but  now  a priest  in  holy  orders.  By  his 
hands  was  distributed  to  his  associates  the  seeming  bread,  over  which  he  had 
uttered  words  of  more  than  miraculous  efficacy ; and  then  were  lifted  up  their 
united  voices,  uttering,  in  low  but  distinct  articulation,  an  oath,  at  the  deep 
significance  of  which  the  nation  might  have  trembled  or  rejoiced.  Never  did 
human  lips  pronounce  a vow  more  religiously  observed  or  pregnant  with 
results  more  momentous.  [Edinburgh  Review . 
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KING'S  BRIDGE. 

BY  F.  W.  FABER. 

The  dew  falls  fast,  and  the  night  is  dark, 

And  the  trees  stand  silent  in  the  park; 

And  winter  passeth  from  bough  to  bough, 

With  stealthy  loot  that  none  may  know ; 

But  little  the  old  man  thinks  he  weaves 
Hi9  frosty  kiss  on  the  ivy  leaves. 

From  bridge  to  bridge  with  tremulous  fall 
The  river  droppetn  down, 

And  it  washeth  the  base  of  a pleasant  hall 
On  the  skirts  of  Cambridge  town. 

Old  trees  by  night  are  like  men  in  thought, 

By  poetry  to  silence  wrought; 

Tney  stand  so  still  and  they  look  so  wise, 

With  folded  arms  and  half-shut  eyes, 

More  shadowy  than  the  shade  they  cast 
When  the  wan  moonlight  on  the  river  past. 

The  river  is  green,  and  runneth  slow  — 

We  cannot  tell  what  it  saith: 

It  keepeth  its  secrets  down  below, 

And  so  doth  Death  1 

Oh ! the  night  is  dark ; but  not  so  dark 
As  my  poor  soul  in  thi9  lonely  park: 

There  are  festal  lights  by  the  stream,  that  fall, 

Like  stars,  from  the  casements  of  yonder  hall ; 

But  harshly  the  sounds  of  joyance  grate 
On  one  that  is  crushed  ana  desolate. 

From  bridge  to  bridge  with  tremulous  fall 
The  river  droppetn  down. 

As  it  washeth  tne  base  of  a pleasant  hall 
On  the  skirts  of  Cambridge  town. 

Oh,  Maiyl  Mary!  could  I but  hear 
What  this  river  saith  in  night's  still  ear, 

And  catch  the  faint  whispering  voice  it  brings 
From  its  lowlands  green  and  its  reedy  springs; 

It  might  tell  of  the  spot  where  the  greybeard's  spade 
Turned  the  cold  wet  earth  in  the  lime-tree  shade. 

The  river  is  green,  and  runneth  slow  — 

We  cannot  tell  what  it  saith: 

It  keepeth  its  secrets  down  below, 

Ana  so  doth  Death ! 

For  death  was  bom  in  thy  blood  with  life  — 

Too  holy  a fount  for  such  sad  strife: 
like  a secret  curse  from  hour  to  hour 
The  canker  grew  with  the  growing  flower; 

And  little  we  deemed  that  rosy  streak 
Was  the  tyrant’s  seal  on  thy  virgin  cheek. 

From  bridge  to  bridge  with  tremulous  fall 
The  river  droppetn  down, 

As  it  washeth  tne  base  of  a pleasant  hall 
On  the  skirts  of  Cambridge  town. 

But  fainter  and  fainter  thy  bnght  eyes  grew, 

And  redder  and  redder  that  rosy  hue: 

And  the  half-shed  tears  that  never  fell. 

And  the  pain  within  thou  wouldst  not  tell, 

And  the  wild,  wan  smile  — all  spoke  of  death. 

That  had  witnered  my  chosen  with  his  breath. 

The  river  is  green,  and  runneth  slow  — 

We  cannot  tell  what  it  saith : 

It  keepeth  its  secrets  down  below. 

And  so  doth  Death ! 
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’Twas  o’er  thy  harp  one  day  in  June, 

I marvelled  the  strings  were  out  of  tune ; 

But  lighter  and  quicker  the  music  grew, 

And  deadly  white  was  thy  rosy  hue; 

One  moment  — and  back  the  colour  came, 

Thou  calledst  me  by  my  Christian  name. 

From  bridge  to  bridge  with  tremulous  fall 
The  river  droppeth  down, 

As  it  washeth  the  base  of  a pleasant  hall 
On  the  skirts  of  Cambridge  town. 

Thou  badest  me  be  silent  and  bold, 

But  my  brain  was  hot,  and  mv  heart  was  cold. 

I never  wept,  and  I never  spake, 

But  stood  like  a rock  where  the  salt  sea*  break ; 

And  to  this  day  I have  shed  po  tear 

O’er  my  blighted  love  and  my  chosen’s  bier. 

The  river  is  green,  and  runneth  slow  — 

We  cannot  tell  what  it  saith: 

It  keepeth  its  secrets  down  below, 

And  so  doth  Death! 

I stood  in  the  church  with  burning  brow, 

The  lips  of  the  priest  moved  solemn  and  slow. 

I noted  each  pause,  and  counted  each  swell, 

As  a sentry  numbers  a minute-bell; 

For  unto  the  mourner’s  heart  they  call 
From  the  deeps  of  that  wondrous  ritual. 

From  bridge  to  bridge  with  tremulous  fall 
The  river  droppeth  down, 

As  it  washeth  the  base  of  a pleasant  hall 
On  the  skirts  of  Cambridge  town. 

My  spirit  was  lost  in  a mystic  scene, 

Where  the  sun  and  moon  in  silvery  sheen 
Were  belted  with  stars  on  emerald  wings, 

And  Ashes  and  beasts  and  all  fleshly  tmngs, 

And  the  spheres  did  whirl  with  laughter  and  mirth 
Round  the  grave  forefather  of  the  earth. 

The  river  is  green,  and  runneth  slow  — 

We  cannot  tell  what  it  saith: 

It  keepeth  its  secrets  down  below, 

And  so  doth  Death! 

The  dew  falls  fast,  and  the  night  is  dark; 

The  trees  stand  silent  in  the  park. 

The  festal  lights  have  all  died  out, 

And  naught  is  heard  but  a lone  owl’s  shout 
The  mists  keep  gathering  more  and  more; 

But  the  stream  is  silent  as  before. 

From  bridge  to  bridge  with  tremulous  fall 
The  river  droppeth  down. 

As  it  washeth  tne  base  of  a pleasant  hall 
On  the  skirts  of  Cambridge  town. 

Why  should  I think  of  my  boyhood’s  bride 
As  T walk  by  this  low-voiced  river’s  side  ? 

And  why  should  its  heartless  waters  seem 
Like  a horrid  thought  in  a feverish  dream? 

But  it  will  not  speak;  and  it  keeps  in  its  bed 
The  words  that  are  sent  us  from  the  dead. 

The  river  is  green,  and  runneth  slow  — 

We  cannot  tell  what  it  saith : 

It  keepeth  its  secrets  down  below, 

And  so  doth  Death! 
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ITALY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

There  was,  in  that  period  of  general  social  dissolution,  one  county,  in  which 
the  work  of  devastation  commenced  much  later,  and  much  sooner.  Italy  in 
the  middle  ages  was  like  Mount  Ararat  in  the  Deluge  — the  last  reached  by 
the  flood,  and  first  left.  The  Remains  of  the  Roman  social  world  were  either 
never  utterly  dispersed  in  that  country,  or  far  later  than  any  where ; and  if 
we  are  to  date  the  close  of  the  middle  ages  from  the  extinction  of  feudalism, 
that  revolution  was  effected  in  Italy,  no  less  than  three  centuries  before  the 
time  of  Charles  VIII. — the  epoch  assumed  by  Hallam,  as  the  conclusion  of 
his  work.  It  would  then,  perhaps,  be  expedient  to  refer  the  history  of  Europe 
in  the  middle  ages  to  Italy,  as  the  history  of  the  ancient  world  has  always  been 
referred  to  Rome.  The  great  ascendancy  of  the  papal  power,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  Italian  genius  on  the  literature  and  the  fine  arts  of  all  countries,  made 
Italy  essentially  the  centre  of  light  — the  sovereign  of  thought — the  Capital  of 
Civilization ! [JVorfA  American  Review , 1840. 


CONFIRMATION. 

What  does  the  Church  hold  respecting  confirmation  ? I think  it  can  hardly 
be  questioned  that  she  has  ever  regarded  it  as  an  apostolic  rite,  employed 
by  her  first  rulers,  under  immediate  inspiration  from  above,  as  one  special 
mean  and  instrument  of  communicating  to  the  faithful  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  That  we  have,  consequently,  just  reason  to  expect  in  the  use  of  it  a 
blessing,  different  from  that  which  would  attend  any  becoming  ceremony, 
whereby  our  youth  might  renew  their  vows,  and  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
service  of  God.  In  short,  that  although  miraculous  power  no  longer  exhibits 
to  the  bodily  eye  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet,  in  all  other  respects,  the 
blessing  communicated  by  the  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Apostles,  is  in  no  way  different  from  that  which  was  imparted 
by  the  hand  of  Peter  and  John.  Such  unquestionably  was  the  universal  judg- 
ment of  the  church  for  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  such  is  the 
doctrine  embodied  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England.  [ British 
Critic . 


CATHOLIC  ART  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Art  shapeless  fragment,  any  mean  potter’s  vessel,  any  illegible  inscription, 
provided  it  be  but  antique , will  be  deposited  on  a pedestal  or  within  a glass 
case  in  our  national  museum.  No  price  can  be  too  great  for  a cameo  or  a hea- 
then bust ; but  every  object  of  Catholic  and  national  art  is  rigidly  excluded 
from  the  collection.  In  the  whole  of  that  vast  establishment,  there  is  not  even 
one  room,  one  shelf,  devoted  to  the  exquisite  productions  of  the  middle  ages. 
In  this  we  are  actually  behind  every  country  in  Europe.  At  Paris,  amidst  all 
the  Pagan  collections  of  the  Louvre,  the  Christian  student  will  find  exquisite 
specimens  of  enamels,  ivory  carvings,  jewels,  silver  work,  chasings  in  metal  — 
all  in  the  first  style  of  Catholic  art,  and  of  every  date.  At  Nuremberg, 
Rouen,  and  many  mere  provincial  towns,  are  public  galleries  of  Christian  anti- 
quities of  the  greatest  interest.  England  alone,  the  country  of  all  others  where 
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such  a collection  could  best  be  formed,  is  utterly  destitute  of  it.  In  sepulchral 
monuments  we  are  rich  indeed.  If  correct  casts  of  all  the  effigies  of  royal  and 
ecclesiastical  persons,  remaining  in  the  cathedral  and  other  churches,  were 
carefully  taken,  coloured  fac-simile  from  the  originals,  and  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order,  what  a splendid  historical  and  national  series  they  would  form  j 
and  this  might  easily  be  done  at  even  a less  cost  than  the  transport  of  a mon- 
strous fragment  of  an  Egyptian  god  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  [Pugin* 


TYPES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

From  “ An  Answer  to  the  Question,  Why  are  you  become  a Catholic?  By  Rev.  William 
Sibthorpe,  late  a Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  Converted  to  the  Catholic 
Faith  in  1841,  and  subsequently  Ordained  Priest  in  the  Catholic  Church.” 

About  five  years  since,  in  the  course  of  my  ministry  at  Ryde,  I was  led  to 
review  the  Jewish  economy,  or  the  church  under  the  Old  Testament  dispen- 
sation. The  subject  came  minutely  under  my  notice  while  engaged  in  a series 
of  lectures  on  the  Levitical  law  and  institutions.  You  cannot  require  proof 
that  these  had  a typical  character.  It  is  universally  admitted,  that  they  were 
typical  of  something  better  — ‘of  good  things  to  come;’  from  Israel,  viewed 
as  a nation,  down  to  the  smallest  ornaments  of  the  tabernacle,  respecting  which 
Jehovah  had  said,  ‘ See  that  you  make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern  which 
was  showed  thee  in  the  mount.’  Where,  then,  was  to  be  found  this  something 
better,  thus  accurately  prefigured,  thus  largely  and  minutely  typified  ? Where 
the  antitype  of  this  typical  dispensation  ? I naturally  sought  it  in  a careful 
comparison  of  the  Christian  dispensation  with  these  types ; and  I found  one 
immediate  answer  to  my  enquiry,  and  full  of  holy  and  consolatory  instruction. 
They  had  an  accomplishment  in  Christ,  as  is  largely  shown  by  the  apostle  to 
the  Hebrews.  He  is  the  typified  temple,  high-priest,  and  victim.  His  blood 
and  righteousness,  mediation  and  intercession,  ministry,  character,  and  offices 
were  prefigured  by  what  went  before.  He  was  the  body  of  good  things  to 
come,  of  which  they  were  the  shadow.  But  it  seemed  hot  less  evident  to  me, 
nor  can  seem,  I think,  to  any  attentive  enquirer,  that  the  types  of  the  Mosaic 
economy  had  not  their  only  accomplishment  in  the  blessed  Saviour,  or  in 
Christ  personally.  He,  it  is  clear,  was  not  the  typified  Israel ; nor  the  Mount 
Zion,  nor  the  Holy  City  ; nor  solely  the  temple  — neither  did  the  shew-bread, 
or  incense,  or  seven-branched  candlestick,  or  Levitical  ministry,  prefigure 
Him,  or  His  work  and  office  only.  The  types,  like  most  of  the  prophecies 
and  the  psalms,  have,  then,  a further  application  than  to  Christ,  personally 
or  officially.  But  to  whom  or  what?  To  his  mystical  body,  the  Church  under 
the  New  Testament.  None  of  these  interesting  portions  of  Holy  Scripture 
can  be  rightly  understood  without  the  apprehension  of  this  truth.  The  fre- 
quent assertion  that  all  the  shadows  of  the  old  law  were  accomplished  in 
Christ  alone,  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  look  for  the  body  or  substance  of 
them  elsewhere,  is  hastily  and  ignorantly  made,  altogether  untenable,  and, 
indeed,  as  inconsistent  with  other  allowed  views  of  most  who  make  it,  as  with 
the  whole  tenor  of  scripture.  If  all  the  typical  institutions  of  the  old  dispen- 
sation found  their  sole  and  entire  accomplishment  in  Christ,  why  are  any  con- 
tinued in  the  Christian  church  correspondent  with  them  ? Why  are  there  any 
sacraments,  any  separate  ordained  ministry,  any  sacrifice,  any  visible  form  of 
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the  first  six  centuries,  I found  an  exact  correspondency  with  the  type  — when 
I also  looked  back  to  the  ancient  Church  of  England,  as  first  formed  by  St. 
Augustine,  I found  the  most  entire  agreement,  and  an  actual,  visible,  professed 
oneness,  with  that  apostolic  Church,  as  it  had  existed  for  six  centuries ; it  was 
a provincial  limb  of  that  vast  Catholic  body  which  was  then  co-extensive  with 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  When  I viewed  it  at  any  subsequent  period 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I met  with  the  same 
unaltered  character ; and  though  the  Catholic  body  had  been  lopped  of  some  of 
its  limbs  by  the  severing  strokes  of  heresy  or  schism,  it  still  flourished  a vigor- 
ous, stately,  wide-expanded  tree,  the  same  in  every  essential,  almost  in  every 
minute  particular,  which  it  had  been,  when  the  English  branch  first  grew  from 
out  its  sustaining,  fostering  trunk.  The  Catholic  Church,  in  communion  with 
the  See  of  Rome,  stood  forth,  in  my  view,  the  close  and  perfect  antitype  of  the 
Church  under  the  Old  Testament.  She  had  still  a branch,  unsheltered,  yet 
growing  — feeble,  yet  full  of  hidden  life — despised,  yet  fruitful  — in  my 
native  land ; and  in  joining  myself  to  it,  I felt  that  I should  join  myself  to  the 
Church  of  the  whole  earth  — the  Church  of  twelve  centuries  in  England,  and 
of  eighteen  centuries  in  the  world  — the  Church  of  the  shadowy  dispensation 
that  had  comprehended  the  tribes  of  Israel,  as  they  marched  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  under  Moses  and  Aaron  — that  I should  join  myself,  in  short,  to  the 
true  Israel  of  God.  All  that  the  ancient  types  had  led  me  to  look  for  in  the 
Christian  Church,  I found  in  her  alone.  She  stood  forth  on  scriptural  grounds, 
the  sole  authorized  claimant  of  God’s  favour  and  heritage.  Separation  from 
her,  at  any  period,  of  any  portion  of  mankind,  did  not  invalidate  her  claims, 
nor  affect  her  true  Catholicity  and  unity,  no  more  than  the  falling  of  a decayed 
limb  destroys  the  claim  of  the  trunk,  with  its  remaining  branches,  to  be  tHe 
tree. 
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From  the  accounts  that  have  been  transmitted  of  late  years  to  England 
respecting  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  this  country,  the  common  senti- 
ment of  our  countrymen  will,  I apprehend,  be,  that  religion  is  well  nigh 
extinct  among  the  Portuguese.  My  own  personal  observation,  however, 
enables  me  to  state  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Even  Lisbon,  in 
which  infidelity  has  unfortunately  made  alarming  progress,  furnishes  daily  and 
convincing  proofs  that  the  ancient  faith  still  retains  much  of  its  pristine  vigour ; 
and  affords  well-grounded  hopes  that,  despite  the  strong  efforts  of  impiety  to 
destroy  it,  it  will  one  day  revive  and  flourish  in  all  its  former  freshness  and 
beauty.  No  one  can  reside  for  any  length  of  time  in  this  capital,  and  witness 
the  speaking  indications  of  the  lively  faith  of  its  inhabitants ; the  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  hail  the  successive  festivals  of  the  Church ; the  eager  devo- 
tion with  which  they  crowd  to  the  forty-hours’  prayer,  (for,  thanks  be  to  God, 
in  the  wildest  tumult  of  civil  broils,  the  public  exposition  of  the  Most  Holy 
Sacrament  has  never  once  been  interrupted ; ) the  alacrity  with  which  the 
members,  noble  and  plebian,  of  the  numerous  confraternities,  leaving  their 
respective  avocations,  answer  the  summons  of  the  bell  to  attend,  in  pubbc  pro- 
cession, the  Viaticum  to  a dying  brother ; the  impatient  ardour  with  which  all 
ranks  of  society  flock  around  the  chair  of  truth  whenever  a sermon  is  an> 
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nounced;  the  lender  devotion  generally  cherished  towards  the  Holy  Mother 
of  God ; and  the  affectionate  fidelity  with  which  the  various  districts,  in  turn, 
perforin  their  annual  pilgrimages  to  sanctuaries  which  have  been  signalized  by 
special  marks  of  her  favour ; the  true  Catholic  spirit  of  charity  exhibited  by 
the  high  and  low  in  feeding  the  poor  ( pobres  de  Christo , poor  of  Christ,  as  they 
are  styled,)  in  distributing  to  them  alms  at  stated  periods;  and  in  affectionately 
attending  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  and  discharging  to  them  the  lowest  offices ; 
no  one,  I repeat,  can  witness  these  demonstrations  of  religious  feeling,  and  not 
be  irresistibly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  God  has  not  abandoned  to 
lasting  desolation  this  fair  portion  of  his  universal  kingdom. 

We  must,  however,  acknowledge  that  this  pleasing  picture  is  darkened  by 
many  a shade  of  abuse  and  crime,  which,  however  much  it  may  be  lamented, 
can  hardly  be  wrondered  at  in  a great  capital.  If  we  advance  into  the  country, 
we  are  delighted  to  find  that,  among  the  hospitable  and  hard-working  peasantry, 
the  ancient  faith  of  the  Portuguese  nation  still  lives  and  blooms  in  its  primeval 
vigour.  There,  the  public  roads  and  solitary  mountain  tracks  thickly  scattered 
with  pious  memorials — images  of  our  Divine  Redeemer,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
of  St.  Antony  of  Padua,  (or,  as  they  justly  call  him,  of  Lisbon,)  and  of  other 
illustrious  saints,  constantly  remind  the  traveller  that  he  is  treading  on  Catholic 
soil.  The  humble  cottages,  each  with  its  neat  little  oratory,*  before  which  the 
family  assemble  to  sing  or  recite  the  Rosary  of  our  Blessed  Lady  in  the 
evenings,  look  like  so  many  sanctuaries  of  faith  and  devotion ; in  a word,  there 
seems  here  to  be  kept  up  a constant  communion  between  heaven  and  earth, 
and  a certain  hallowed  influence  would  appear  to  breathe  over  the  land.  In 
the  country  towns  you  may  see  the  sacred  sign  of  Redemption  towering, 
in  massive  stone,  in  the  public  squares ; the  walls  of  private  houses  painted 
with  large  crosses,  or  adorned  with  representations  of  patron  saints,  which, 
by  night,  are  illuminated  with  lamps ; and  the  pious  inhabitant,  as  he  paces 
along  the  street,  reciting  his  chaplet  without  fear  of  ridicule  or  criticism. 
Add  to  this,  the  weekly  festivals,  which  the  townsmen  solemnize  with  enthu- 
siastic joy,  and  the  numberless  processions  celebrated  by  the  simple  rustics, 
their  ardour  for  which  is  evinced  in  their  construction  of  triumphal  arches,  and 
in  their  hearty  concurrence  towards  the  expense  of  musical  bands  and  fire- 
works. 

But  to  return  to  the  metropolis,  where,  if  the  spirit  of  Catholicism  is  not  so 
vivid  as  it  is  in  the  interior  of  the  provinces,  it  is,  as  I before  observed,  still 
alive,  and  frequently  manifests  itself  in  a public  and  striking  manner.  A re- 
markable instance  of  this  I had  the  happiness  to  witness  on  Saturday  last,  in 
the  parish  church  of  Nossa  Senhora  de  Jesus.  It  was  the  Octave  day  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Indies.  Tickets  had  been  distributed  notifying  that  a Feast 
would  be  celebrated  in  that  church  on  the  10th,  in  honour  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  as  patron  of  the  Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.  The 
announcement  was  well  received  generally,  and  met  with  the  warmest  appro- 
bation (as  might  be  expected)  from  all  the  members  of  this  most  excellent 
Society.  Though  it  was  no  holyday,  a numerous  audience  was  assembled  long 
before  the  time  appointed  for  the  commencement  of  divine  service.  The  church 
was  richly  decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  every  preparation  had  been  made  to 


• In  order  to  understand  this  passage,  it  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to  be  informed  that 
these  oratories  are  a species  of  cupboards,  with  folding  doors,  furnished  with  a crucifix,  pious 
images  and  pictures.  They  commonly  surmount  a chest  of  drawers,  which  latter,  in  case  of 
emergency,  might  be  used  as  an  altar;  the  “oratory”  serving  for  what  is  commonly  called 
the  “ altar-piece.” 
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the  Church,  if  Christ  alone  absorbed,  so  to  speak,  the  fulfilment  of  all  that 
was  typical  of  these  in  Himself  personally  ? The  Church  should  be,  as  some 
sectarians  hold  it,  purely  spiritual,  without  distinct  ministry,  a Christian  cir- 
cumcision, or  a Christian  passover,  holydays  and  ordinances,  or  visible  consti- 
tution and  government.  Believers,  as  members  of  Christ,  can  then  have 
nothing  to  do  with  these  things,  but  have  them  all  in  Him,  and  need  not  look 
beyond.  But,  if  the  Anglican  Church  is  to  be  heard,  there  is,  under  the  New 
Testament,  an  ordained  ministry,  two  sacraments,  and  a corporate  character  of 
the  Church,  singularly  accordant  with  correspondent  Levitical  institutions.  If 
the  primitive  Church  is  to  be  heard,  such  was  indisputably  her  view  of  those 
institutions.  And  Christ  himself  undoubtedly  gave  his  Church  a government, 
a ministry,  and  at  least  two  holy  ordinances  of  a peculiar  character ; consti- 
tuting her  a holy  kingdom,  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  yet  separated  from  it,  by 
distinctive  truths,  laws,  worship,  and  institutions ; establishing  her  as  his  body 
on  earth,  in  whom  was  still  to  be  exhibited  the  substance  of  previous  shadows ; 
still  to  be  accomplished  the  Levitical  types.  In  other  words,  the  Church  under 
the  Old  Testament  was  a close  type  of  the  Church  under  the  New,  and  not  of 
her  Divine  Head  only. 

With  this  guiding  truth,  I proceeded  to  consider  and  connect  some  of  the 
principal  points  in  which  the  correspondence  must  exist  between  the  typifying 
and  the  typified  Church.  I found  the  former  to  be  a compact,  united  body, 
really  and  visibly  united  in  all  its  parts ; combining  a number  of  provincial  and 
locally  separate  portions  in  one  religious  nation  or  people ; combining  them  in 
a most  strict,  perfect,  and  evident  unity  of  faith,  of  worship,  of  laws,  of  disci- 
pline, of  religious  ordinances,  and  even  of  minute  ceremonies;  no  variety 
permitted  — no  departure  from  the  oneness  demanded  being  sanctioned  in  any 
individual.  Such  was  the  ancient  Israel ; and  if  typical  of  the  Church,  such 
should  be  the  Israel  of  God  under  the  New  Testament.  At  the  head  of  this 
body,  nation,  or  Church,  was  one  supreme  dignitary,  of  priestly  order,  invested 
by  God  with  singular  prerogatives,  ruling  in  perpetual  succession  over  Israel, 
until  the  Lord  should  come ; in  his  person,  offices,  and  residence,  a centre  of 
unity  to  the  whole  nation,  far  and  near — a representative  on  earth  of  the 
Divine  High  Priest  in  heaven.  There  was  a regularly  organized  and  conse- 
crated tribe,  of  two  degrees  — priests  and  Levites  — separated  by  peculiar 
ordinances,  and  privileges,  and  duties,  from  the  rest  of  Israel ; having  every 
office,  every  ceremony,  every  vestment,  full  of  sacred  significancy ; continually 
engaged  in  sacrifice  and  instruction  of  the  people.  The  principal  sacred  rite 
of  the  nation  was  sacrifice ; in  its  frequency,  perpetuity,  character,  and  cir- 
cumstances, directing  the  worshippers  to  have  in  view  a Lamb  of  God,  which 
should  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  There  was  a real,  and  not  merely 
spiritual,  figurative,  or  imaginary  presence  of  God  himself  in  his  earthly  tem- 
ple; which  was  also  illumined  with  a seven-lold  light,  perpetually  fed  by  holy 
oil.  Sculptured  cherubim  and  pourtrayed  angels  seemed  to  share  in  the  sacred 
rites,  and  mingle  with  the  worship,  at  once  participating  with  and  ministering 
to  the  holy  nation,  in  their  prayers  and  adorations.  There  was  an  impressive 
and  magnificent  ritual,  every  ceremony  of  which  was  symbolic  and  instructive, 
adapted  alike  to  the  present  infirmity  of  man,  needing  such  sensible  aid,  and  to 
the  glory  of  the  majesty  of  God,  who  vouchsafed  to  receive  from  his  creatures 
such  homage,  as  expressive  of  their  sense  of  his  glory  and  greatness.  Cer- 
tain seasons  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  and  impressive  rites,  commemora- 
tive of  divine  mercies,  or  events  in  the  formation  of  the  nation.  From  the 
Dan  to  the  Beersheba  of  that  land  which  was  this  ancient  Church’s  appointed 
heritage,  there  was  not  an  Israelite  that  lived  not  in  fealty  and  submission  to 
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the  supremacy  of  the  one  high  priest ; or  that  might  lawfully,  or  without  the 
heaviest  anger  of  God,  recognize  or  use  any  other  sacred  ministry  than  that  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  and  the  house  of  Aaron ; or  that  might  contemn  the  appointed 
sacrifices,  or  live  in  wilful  neglect  of  the  most  trivial  sacred  ordinances. 
Wherever  an  Israelite  journeyed  in  that  land,  he  found  one  creed,  one  faith, 
one  religious  rite,  one  harmonious  agreement,  even  in  the  minutest  points  of 
ceremonial  worship.  He  was  at  home  every  where  as  to  his  religion,  for  the 
Church  of  the  Old  Testament  was  purely  Catholic,  as  to  the  given  extent  of 
its  possession.  Such  were  some  of  the  great  typical  features  of  the  ancient 
Israel,  of  which  I had  to  seek  for  a correspondence  in  the  Christian  Church. 
The  Mosaic  dispensation  led  me  then  to  look  for  a Church  characterized  by 
visible  oneness  — by  the  strictest  required  holiness  — by  Catholicity,  as  to  the 
land  of  its  inheritance  (this  being,  under  the  Gospel,  the  whole  earth,)  — by  a 
supreme  spiritual  rule,  in  a succession  of  individuals  — by  unbroken  pastoral 
descent  from  its  first  divinely  selected  office-bearers,  the  Apostles — by  con- 
tinual daily  sacrifice,  directing  the  minds  of  the  worshippers  at  once  back  to 
the  great  propitiatory  offering  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  upward  to  the  per- 
petual presentation  of  that  propitiation  before  the  Eternal  Throne — by  a real, 
mysterious  presence  of  Deity  with  her  — by  a seven-fold  channel  of  sacra- 
mental grace,  illumined,  and  illuminating  all  within  her  sacred  enclosure — by 
angelic  ministrations,  and  an  intercourse  intimate,  though  unseen,  with  those 
who  see  God  — by  an  impressive,  magnificent,  significant  ritual  — by  such  a 
uniformity  of  doctrine,  discipline,  worship,  and  ceremonial,  that  from  the  north 
to  the  south,  from  the  east  to  the  west,  there  should  not  be  a Christian  that 
differed  from  another,  or  should  not  find,  wherever  he  journeyed  over  the 
wide  earth,  the  same  religion  he  left  at  home.  And  what  these  typical  con- 
siderations warranted  me  to  expect,  the  prayer  of  the  Blessed  Saviour  doubly 
warranted;  4 that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I in 
thee ; that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us : that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou 
hast  sent  me.’  St.  Paul  declared  at  once  the  same  character  of  the  Church, 
and  the  fact  of  its  existence : 1 One  body  and  one  spirit,  as  you  are  called  in 
one  hope  of  your  calling ; one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  father 
of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  us  all.’  . 

Could  I find  this  typified  Church  on  earth  ? The  truth  of  God  assured  me  of 
its  existence ; but  certainly  no  Protestant  sect  presented  the  slightest  corres- 
pondency with  it.  My  own,  the  Anglican,  which  promised  fairest,  totally 
failed  to  prove  her  claim,  if  indeed  she  made  it,  to  be  in  the  world  what  the 
Jewish  Church  was  in  the  Holy  Land.  Facts  were  against  her,  declaring  her 
very  limited  extent  and  her  insulted  position  unrecognized  by  the  rest  of 
Christendom.  Her  present  constitution  forbade  her  Catholicity.  She  had 
totally  throw  n off  the  recognition  of  that  pastoral  supremacy  which,  from  the 
sixth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  she  had  admitted.  Was  the  accomplishment  of 
the  glorious  Levitical  shadow  s to  be  found  in  a patchwork  combination  of  a 
multitude  of  sects,  as  opposed  in  their  interests  as  in  their  belief  and  worship  ? 
Could  the  typified  holy  — separated  as  to  others,  and  as  to  themselves  visibly 
united  — nation,  the  one  body  of  Christ,  consist  of  a mixture  of  Prussian 
Lutherans,  French  Calvinists,  and  Swiss  Socinians;  of  Independents,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  Shakers,  or  Irvingites  and  Plymouth  Brethren ; of  Methodists  of  the 
old  and  the  new  connection;  of  New  Jerusalemites  and  Primitive  Revivalists? 
Could  such  disorder  be  the  designed  fulfilment  of  a type  of  such  holy  order  ? — 
such  disunion  be  the  rightful  substance  of  a shadow  marked  by  an  entire  har- 
mony of  its  parts,  and  perfect  oneness  of  outline  ? Ingenuity  could  not  trace  a 
resemblance.  But  when  I looked  back  to  the  primitive  apostolic  Church  of 
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every  side,  and  are  the  appointed  inheritance  of  all  who  can  discern  them  with 
the  spiritual  eye,  and  seize  them  with  a spiritual  apprehension.  Most  nobly 
has  Wordsworth  accomplished  this  task.  He  and  his  books  ve  walked 
amongst  us  as  uncloistered  hermits.  They  have  been  preaching  these  two- 
score  years  and  more  the  truths  of  contemplative  wisdom  to  an  unbelieving 
and  scoffing  race.  They  have  been  teaching  us  how  to  bear  about  in  the  daily 
pursuits  of  life  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  recluse  ; how  to  allay  the  fever- 
fit  of  ambition,  the  coarse  hunger  alter  wealth,  the  fire  of  unhallowed  passions  ; 
and  how  to  change  and  reform  the  petty,  mocking,  crafty  ingenuities  of  worldly 
men,  by  the  impulses  of  a diviner  life.  [Lucas. 


Conversation  between  a Priest  and  a Lay  Gentleman  on  the  Subject  of  the  Community  of 

Mount  Melleray  Abbey,  established  in  the  County  of  Waterford.  Correctly  reported. 

Cork : Higgins.  1843. 

We  have  here,  in  the  compass  of  a few  pages,  a simple  but  tolerably  com- 
plete description  of  the  nature  of  the  Trappist  community,  and  of  the  services 
which  such  institutions  render  to  the  country  that  is  blessed  with  their  pres- 
ence. As  we  have,  at  Mount  St.  Bernard,  in  Leicestershire,  a monastery  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  ruled  over  by  a mitred  Abbot  in  Mount  Melleray,  and 
as  the  restoration  of  monastic  institutions  is  a peculiarly  interesting  subject  on 
both  sides  of  the  channel  at  the  present  moment,  we  are  sure  our  readers  will 
not  be  sorry  to  follow  us  in  a few  details  that  ought  to  be,  but  unfortunately 
are  not,  familiar  to  the  least  educated  amongst  us.  The  English  monastery  we 
have  never  seen.  The  Irish  one  we  caught  a glimpse  of,  on  its  lofty  and 
barren  mountain,  sheltered  from  the  bleakest  winds  by  the  still  loftier  moun- 
tain which  overlooks  it,  but  yet  buried  (when  we  saw  it)  in  a thick  atmos- 
phere of  fog  and  mist.  A hasty  visit  of  half  an  hour,  a walk  through  the  long- 
passages,  a moment  in  the  Refectory  and  Chapter-room,  a few  moments  in  the 
sumptuous-looking  chapel,  and  a few  words  of  kind  and  gracious  conversation 
from  the  Right  Reverend  Abbot  — dignified  no  less  in  outward  appearance 
than  in  spiritual  dignity  — a distant  view  of  some  of  the  good  monks,  duly 
habited,  and  labouring  in  the  fields,  sharing  the  toil  of  the  hard-working  peas- 
ants around  them  — these  things  are  soon  told,  and  afford  little  opportunity  for 
long  and  laboured  description. 

But,  in  truth,  the  scene  around  us,  which  we  only  half  saw  amid  the  mist 
and  rain,  was  sufficiently  striking  to  leave  a strong  and  durable  impression* 
There  is  something  touching  in  the  thought  of  a community  of  men  choosings 
their  abode,  not  as  Lot  chose  his,  on  the  well-watered  plains  of  Jordan,  but 
seeking  out  precisely  the  most  desolate,  wild  and  hungry-looking  tract  within 
their  reach — land  that  no  other  men  would  waste  a thought  upon,  except  to 
shudder  at  its  cold  and  howling  sterility  — and  trying  to  win  the  rewards  of 
another  life  by  devoting  themselves  in  this  to  labour,  that  other  men  may  enter 
into  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  We  hear  of  “ pioneers  ” in  another  hemisphere  — 
men  whom  an  enterprising  commercial  spirit  drives  forth  into  the  wilderness 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  future  cities  and  immeasurable  wealth.  These  select 
the  choicest  and  moat  fruitful  spots,  hoping  to  reap  a speedier  harvest  in  wealth 
and  worldly  prosperity  than  the  more  crowded  places  of  the  globe  could  yield 
them.  But  here  we  have  men  who  are  content  to  choose  the  barren  soil,  to 
labour  all  their  lives,  and  lay  up  the  foundation  of  future  comfort  to  others, 
foregoing  all  the  while,  for  their  own  shares,  the  least  fraction  of  the  rich  har- 
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vest ; not  so  much  the  pioneers  as  the  forlorn  hope  of  civilization ; dying  in 
the  breach,  that  others  may  pass  over  their  bodies  to  victory;  distributing 
blessings  in  their  lives,  and  leaving  a rich  legacy  at  their  deaths,  to  an  ungrate- 
ful world,  for  which  they  toil,  pray,  fast,  and  mortify  themselves,  seeking  only 
the  reward  that  is  hereafter,  and  ministering  to  their  neighbours  both  spiritual 
and  temporal  goods  in  rich  abundance. 

It  is  impossible  to  behold  unmoved  the  change  wrought  in  a few  years  on 
this  wild  hill-side.  Barrenness  all  around  — but  within  the  sacred  enclosure, 
the  eye  is  greeted  by  a rich  growth  indeed.  There  is  the  green  meadow-grass 
in  place  of  the  furze  and  mossy  verdure  of  the  unreclaimed  land  around ; trees 
have  been  planted ; buildings  erected  ; roads  constructed ; order  and  fertility 
created ; and  the  boundaries  of  property  marked  out  by  huge  fences*  that  seem 
the  work  of  a greater  labour  than  could  be  readily  supplied  by  that  scanty 
vicinage.  And  yet,  if  you  ask  about  it,  you  are  told  that  these  reclaimed  acres 
were  fenced  in  by  the  labour  of  two  or  three  days.  To  so  good  and  pious  a 
work  all  the  peasantry  of  the  neighborhood  lent  their  aid  cheerfully.  At  an 
appointed  time  they  flocked  to  this  spot  from  all  the  surrounding  country ; and 
there  marshalled  in  something  of  military  array  — but  with  the  weapons  of 
peace  in  their  hands  instead  of  those  of  war — and  headed  by  a good  priest, 
they  marched  down,  each  to  his  appointed  work,  and  the  enclosure  was  speedily 
completed.  Another  interesting  recollection  of  the  place  was  the  visit  of  Mr. 
O’Connell,  when,  some  years  since,  he  came  to  make  his  retreat  there.  He 
was  received  with  all  the  honours  imaginable,  and  with  the  formalities  pre- 
scribed by  the  ritual  for  the  reception  of  crowned  heads.  On  his  arrival,  the 
Abbot  welcomed  him,  and  was  answered  by  an  impressive  discourse  on  Death, 
and  Judgment  to  come,  and  the  virtues  of  Penance,  and  the  earnest  longing  of 
the  Regal  (?)  visitor  for  a few  days  of  quiet  retreat  from  the  inordinate  tumult 
and  bustle  of  life,  wherewith  to  prepare  himself  by  meditation,  and  prayer, 
mid  penances,  and  tears,  to  meet  his  God,  cleansed  at  least  from  some  of  the 
stains  contracted  during  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  Most  affecting,  too,  was  his 
allusion  to  that  one  sad  calamity  which  has  been  the  turning  point  of  his 
spiritual  life  — in  which  his  enemy  was  smitten  down  to  awaken  him  from  the 
gross  slumbers  of  a torpid  worldly  existence.  The  next  day  and  the  next 
week  he  was  seen  in  his  cell  or  in  the  chapel — like  the  Dane 

his  doublet  all  unbraced ; 

No  hat  upon  his  head ; his  stockings  fouled, 

Ungartered  and  down-gyved  to  his  ankle; 

Pale  as  his  shirt  — 

his  beard  neglected,  his  mind  abstracted  from  the  world,  his  knees  humbly 
bowed  in  penitence  and  prayer  before  the  shrine  of  his  merciful  Redeemer. 
Nor  would  he,  during  eight  days,  break  the  rule  of  silence,  or  relax  his  aus- 
terities, or  allow  his  devotions  to  be  interrupted  by  any  secular  business,  how- 
ever weighty  or  important. 

It  is  a joke  against  the  Liberator,  however,  that  the  silence  of  the  peniten- 
tial cell  was  amply  atoned  for  by  the  next  month’s  public  volubility.  But  we 
are  detaining  our  readers  too  long  from  the  main  subject  before  them: 

The  monks  of  Melleray,  like  all  other  persons  who  renounce  the  world  and 
embrace  the  monastic  state,  were  influenced  in  making  that  choice  by  the 
desire  to  accomplish  the  will  of  God,  to  live  in  justice,  by  observing  the  divine 
law,  and  spending  their  lives  in  the  exercise  of  the  sublime  virtues  which  are 
so  strenuously  inculcated  by  our  Lord  and  Redeemer  in  the  Holy  Gospel ; in 
a word,  the  great  end  to  which  their  views  were  and  are  directed,  is  their 
eternal  salvation.  Now,  granting  for  a moment,  that  those  men  are  occupied 
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give  due  effect  to  the  novel  solemnity.  A powerful  choir,  accompanied  by  a 
variety  of  instruments,  in  addition  to  the  noble  organ,  did  full  justice  to  the 
music  of  the  celebrated  national  composer,  Marcos  Portugallo.  His  Excel- 
lency the  Bishop  of  Cape  Verd,  whose  meek  and  venerable  appearance  is- 
itself  a powerful  exhortation  to  virtue,  celebrated  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  attended 
by  the  archdeacon  and  the  other  ordinary  ministers  of  solemn  Pontifical  Mass. 
'Hie  sanctuary  was  occupied  by  numerous  clergy,  ajnong  whom  I observed  the 
community  of  the  English  College,  and  the  brothers  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
attired  in  their  appropriate  habits ; and  the  spacious  naves  and  aisles  were 
densely  crowded  with  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  A most  animated, 
and,  in  every  sense,  a most  admirable  sermon  was  delivered  by  a Friar,  who, 
before  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  had  daily  chanted  the  divine  offices 
in  the  same  church  in  which  he  now,  for  a passing  occasion,  performed  the 
office  of  preacher  ; nor  did  he  fail  to  remind  his  auditory  that  he  was  address- 
ing them  in  a church  which  he  could  once  call  his  own.  He  set  forth  in  glow- 
ing terms  the  advantages,  both  religious  and  political,  which  accrue  to  society 
from  the  association  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  ; and  demonstrated  with 
overpowering  eloquence  the  folly  of  those  governments  which,  contrary 
alike  to  sound  policy  and  religion,  regard  with  feelings  of  most  unjust  hos- 
tility  so  harmless  and  beneficial  an  institute.  With  equal  energy  did  he  insist 
on  the  necessity  of  establishing  ecclesiastical  seminaries  for  the  moral  regene- 
ration of  the  country,  and  congratulated  his  hearers  on  the  cheering  prospect  of 
such  a measure  being  shortly  carried  into  effect. 

It  was  really  delightful  to  behold  the  joy  which,  during  the  whole  ceremony, 
was  depicted  on  every  countenance  of  the  mingled  throng  of  rich  and  poor, 
nobles  and  commoners ; for  you  might  see  the  Marquises  of  Pombal  and  Vallada 
worshipping  by  the  side  of  the  humble  artisans,  all  clad  in  the  red  cloak  of 
their  common  brotherhood.  In  the  group  of  females  you  might  recognise  the 
Duchesses  of  Palmella  and  Picalho  seated  on  the  pavement  of  the  church,  (for 
there  are  no  pews  and  cushions  accommodation,)  undistinguished,  except  by 
their  apparel,  from  the  lowest-born  of  their  sex. 

The  joyous  festival  was  concluded  with  the  Te  Deum , the  exposition  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  and  Solemn  Benediction. 


WORDSWORTH. 

Of  all  modern  and  Protestant  poets,  Wordsworth  is  unquestionably  the  poet 
of  spiritual  wisdom.  He  does  not  impress  the  reader  so  much  with  the  signs 
of  a very  profound  intellect,  nor  of  a very  brilliant  imagination,  though  in  both 
respects  he  stands,  of  course,  high  above  the  crowd ; but  he  refreshes  the 
the  heart,  and  through  the  heart  he  enlightens  the  understanding  and  purifies 
the  imagination,  by  the  outpourings  of  deep  spiritual  contemplation.  He  does 
not  aim  at  inculcating  theories,  enforcing  dogmas,  religious  or  philosophical,  by 
logical  trains  of  reasoning,  or  exciting  the  fancy  by  the  direct  application  of 
stimulants ; but  he  does  aim,  no  matter  what  the  creed  of  his  readers,  at 
making  them  wiser,  predisposing  them  to  the  reception  of  religious  truth,  and 
strengthening  and  rendering  active  the  imagination  through  the  cultivation  of  a 
high  mystical  wisdom. 

In  estimating  Wordsworth  aright,  the  period  at  which  he  entered  on  his 
career  should  not  be  forgotten.  It  was  a time  in  which,  throughout  Europe, 
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all  the  functions  of  spiritual  life  seemed  dead  or  torpid.  The  spirit  of  Protest- 
antism, of  mere  inquiry,  of  scepticism,  of  the  undervaluing  (through  disbelief) 
of  the  things  of  another  world,  and,  consequently,  of  spiritual  inertness,  had 
reached  the  flood.  Not  merely  Religion,  but  all  the  faculties  which  hold  of 
religion,  which  form  the  princes  and  nobles  of  her  Monarchy,  dwell  nearest 
her  throne,  share,  the  chief  illumination  of  her  countenance,  and  act  as  the 
channels  to  convey  her  life  and  strength-giving  graces  to  the  subordinate 
faculties  of  the  mind  — all  these,  with  their  Mistress,  were  sunk  in  a profound 
and  death-like  sleep.  Imagination  was  no  more ; the  higher  operations  of  the 
Reason  discredited ; the  nobler  forms  of  domestic  heroism  ashamed  to  show 
themselves;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  the  terrible  vengeance  of  Goth  and 
Hun  on  the  sensualism  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  whole  Being  of  an  elaborate 
and  complicated  civilization  was  satisfied  to  lie  down  and  wallow  in  the  sty  e of 
Epicurus,  without  a thought  or  aspiration  after  nobler  and  better  things. 
Along  with  this  slavish  prostration,  however,  there  wras  an  activity  of  another 
sort — namely,  of  the  mechanical  faculties,  of  the  lower  functions  of  the  under- 
standing, and  generally  of  the  whole  animal  nature.  This  activity,  unnourished 
by  celestial  food,  was  necessarily  as  perverse  and  unhealthy,  as  it  was  unworthy 
and  degrading.  The  cultivation  of  new  modes  of  sensualism,  the  searching 
out  of  an  increase  of  the  mere  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life,  mechanical 
inventions  to  subserve  this  end  — these  were  the  noblest  efforts  and  exercises 
of  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Trained  to  such  pursuits,  and  yet 
fitted  by  God  for  higher  attainments,  and  withal,  incapable  of  success  in  these 
pursuits,  barred  by  the  irreversible  decree  of  God  from  reaching  the  port  of 
material  happiness  towards  which  their  helm  w^as  fixed  — a gloomy  and  rest- 
less dissatisfaction  and  discontent  spread  through  all  this  western  part  of 
Europe,  and  attained  a universal  empire.  The  terrible  failure  of  the  French 
Revolution,  which  it  was  fondly  hoped  would  bring  about  the  desired  mil- 
lenium  of  brute  enjoyment,  deepened  and  augmented  this  disappointment,  con- 
firmed the  rule  of  Sorrow  and  Despair  over  nations,  and  even  made  them  the 
Lady  Patronesses  of  fashionable  society.  How  this  state  of  things  gave  birth 
to  the  earlier  poems  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  (later)  to  the  entire  career 
of  Byron,  it  is  not  now  the  time  to  say.  Dead  within,  disproportionately 
active  without,  filled  brimful  with  despair,  and  driving  on  amid  shoals  and 

Suicksands  to  no  fixed  end  or  aim  — such  was  the  condition  of  society  during 
le  early  part  of  Wordswr orth’s  career  — such  was  the  state  of  things  to  which, 
as  a Poet  and  Prophet,  he  was  to  apply  and  enforce  the  remedy.  He  was  to 
preach  hope  from  the  eternity  by  which  man  is  every  where  surrounded.  He 
was  to  correct  the  lopsided  tendency  of  man  to  employ  himself  in  outward  labour 
and  workings  of  the  world,  unfed  by  inspiration  from  within.  But  since  man 
will  busy  himself  with  the  world,  will  suffer  it  to  have  empire  over  him,  it 
was  his  to  make  men  feel  how  every  thing  that  the  eye  sees,  the  ear  hears,  and 
the  hand  touches,  are  but  notices  and  hints  from  God,  of  another  world  whereof 
this  is  but  a shadow ; are  but  the  hieroglyph ical  symbols  of  a heavenly  lan- 
guage, which  had  been  drowned  in  sensual  oblivion.  It  was  for  him  to  rebuke 
the  selfishness  of  the  age,  its  worship  of  material  prosperity,  and  its  idoliza- 
tion of  worldly  prudence  and  every  thing  that  leads  to  outward  comfort,  by 
proclaiming  the  Divinity  that  dwells  in  what  the  world  most  despises,  by  sound- 
ing in  its  dull  and  drowsy  ear  how  God  speaks  through  the  despised  things  of 
this  world — the  beggar,  the  idiot,  the  outcast,  even  the  criminal.  Finally,  it 
was  for  him  to  lead  back  the  mind  to  contemplation ; to  subdue  the  outward 
activity  by  the  inward ; to  calm  the  feverish  pulses  of  the  world,  by  laying 
open  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  those  celestial  treasures  which  lie  about  us  on 
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exclusively  with  what  concerns  themselves,  in  the  sense  in  which  you  under-* 
stand  the  case,  which  I will  show  you,  in  a few  moments,  is  not  the  fact,  how 
can  you  say,  that  they  are  useless,  that  their  lives  are  unprofitable  P How-  can 
you  or  others  put  the  question,  of  what  use  are  those  men  P Are  persons  to 
be  considered  Useless  who  devote  themselves  seriously  and  in  good  earnest,  to 
fulfil  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  the  supreme  will  of  their  Creator,  to  observe 
his  holy  law,  to  reduce  to  daily  continued  practice,  those  virtues  whioh  dignify 
the  man  and  sanctify  the  Christian  P How  can  men  be  considered  useless, 
who  constantly  direct  their  views  to  the  great  end,  for  the  attainment  of  whioh 
they  have  been  created,  and,  by  doing  so,  hold  out  the  bright  lamp  of  example 
to  all  others,  encouraging  them  to  the  work,  and  shedding  on  their  paths  the 
bright  and  safe  guiding  light  of  holy  perseverance  P If  such  men  are  useless, 
if  the  virtuous,  just  and  good  are  of  no  use  or  value,  pray  let  me  ask  of  what 
use  are  the  greater  portion  of  men  in  civil  society  P Of  what  use  is  the  miser, 
the  wealthy  libertine,  the  scoffer  at  religion,  the  proud,  the  ambitious,  the 
sensual  man,  all,  in  a word,  who  are  lovers  of  themselves  more  than  of  God  ? 
who  corrupt  and  destroy  society  by  their  vicious  and  irreligious  example,  and, 
instead  of  doing  good  to  their  fellow-men,  inspirit  and  encourage  them  in  the 
paths  that  lead  to  present  wickedness  and  future  perdition  P 

#**#**## 

Now,  were  I to  limit  their  utility  to  what  I have  just  said  above,  and  make 
no  further  observation,  it  would  follow  that  monks,  who  lead  the  most  ascetic 
lives,  are  great  and  liberal  benefactors  to  society,  because  in  these  days  of 
degenerate  faith,  when  the  severe  maxims  of  the  Gospel  are  either  entirely 
overlooked,  misunderstood,  or  at  best  regarded  as  impracticable,  the  members 
of  regular  communities,  by  living  in  the  continual  practice  of  all  the  virtues 
and  even  the  counsels  of  the  Gospel,  oppose  successfully  the  attacks  of  irre- 
ligion,  licentiousness,  and  impiety,  uphold  the  fabric  of  practical  virtue  and 
piety,  and  by  the  living  voice  of  example  encourage  good  Christians  to  perse** 
verance,  and  exhort  sinners  to  return  to  God  by  true  repentance*  But  this  is 
not  all ; I will  demonstrate  that  these  monks,  of  whom  you  ask,  what  use  are 
they?  are  of  such  importance,  that  they  communicate  to  society  in  general, 
and  to  particular  individuals,  the  most  valuable  blessings* 

The  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  in  the  inspired  writings,  assures  us  that  the 
assiduous  prayer  of  the  just  man  availeth  much.  Ep.  S.  James,  c.  5*  That  if 
ten  just  souls  were  found  in  the  criminal  cities  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  &c.,  the 
Lord  would,  for  their  sake,  have  spared  those  monsters  of  iniquity.  Gen.  IS. 
Those  ten  j ust  souls  might  have  been  living  in  retirement,  unknown  to  men, 
and  yet  would  have  been  the  saviours  of  their  country*  Now,  I have  shown 
you  before,  and  you  cannot  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  truth,  that  to  observe 
the  divine  law,  to  live  in  virtue,  innocence,  free  from  the  contagion  and  defile- 
ment of  the  world,  is  to  live  in  justice,  sanctity  and  truth.  Here  then  you 
have,  in  the  Abbey  of  Mount  Melleray,  not  only  ten  just  men,  but  nine  times 
ten,  all  devoted  to  the  practice  of  uninterrupted  sanctity,  charity  and  truth,  all 
consequently  qualified  to  be  advocates  and  protectors  of  the  people. 

COURSE  OF  LIFE. 

They  rise  from  their  hard  straw  beds  between  one  and  two  o'clock  a.  m., 
assemble  in  their  church,  employ  more  than  two  hours  in  chanting  the  canoni- 
cal office  called  Matins  and  Lauds.  This  being  finished,  some  of  the  priests 
celebrate  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass ; other  members  of  the  community 
employ  themselves  at  private  prayer.  At  half-past  four,  a.  m*,  Mass  is  daily 
offered  for  the  benefactors  of  the  house,  living  and  dead.  Subsequently,  at 
stated  hours,  they  attend  to  the  Divine  offices,  namely,  seven  times  in  the  day ) 
vol.  1.  k 12 
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all  which  offices  they  generally  offer  for  the  people  and  the  wants  of  the 
Church ; even  when  occupied  at  manual  labour,  they  pray  and  work  in  silence ; 
their  lives  may  be  said  to  be  a continual  prayer.  Their  hearts,  inflamed  with 
the  fire  of  divine  charity,  are  ever  in  action  for  the  people,  and  with  ardent 
sighs  they  call  upon  them  the  blessings  of  Heaven. 

SPIRITUAL  WORKS  OF  MERCY. 

One  of  the  priests  of  Mount  Melleray  preaches  to  the  people,  at  the  hour 
of  twelve,  on  every  Sunday  and  holy  day  of  obligation  ; that  immediately  after 
the  sermon,  the  Christian  doctrine  is  taught  by  the  brothers  m the  native  and 
English  languages ; that  the  poor  of  the  immediate  vicinity  are  admitted,  by  the 
permission  of  we  diocesan  Bishop,  to  the  use  of  the  Sacraments  of  Penance 
and  the  Holy  Eucharist  — in  fine,  that  these  monks,  of  whom  it  is  asked,  of 
what  use  are  those  men  — have,  from  the  commencement  of  their  establish- 
ment, so  well  attended  to  the  advantage  of  the  people,  as  to  have  allotted  a part 
of  their  church  for  public  use  exclusively.  There  the  Holy  Sacrifice  is  cele- 
brated every  day,  many  times  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  and  all  who  present 
themselves  at  the  holy  table  receive  the  adorable  sacrament. 

♦ ♦*#**♦• 

They  prepared  certain  chambers  in  their  Abbey,  which  are  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  priests  and  others  of  the  secular  clergy,  who  are  there  admitted  and 
provided  with  every  means  necessary  to  make  spiritual  retreats.  Many  of 
those  reverend  visitors  have  availed  themselves  of  this  noble  advantage.  I 
myself  have  enjoyed  it,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  the  kindness,  attention,  and 
elevated  charity  of  the  monks.  In  this  testimony,  I feel  that  my  evidence  is 
merely  the  echo  of  every  priest,  ecclesiastic,  or  lay  gentleman,  who  like  me 
had  the  happiness  to  spend  a few  days  in  retreat  in  Melleray  Abbey.  I need 
not  say  how  important  those  retreats  must  be  to  our  flocks.  Priests  return 
from  the  Abbey  to  their  parishes  with  spirits  refreshed,  piety  reanimated,  fer- 
vour inflamed  by  the  example  of  the  monks,  and  by  undisturbed  meditation 
and  prayer.  They  thus  appear  before  their  people,  like  lamps  newly  trimmed, 
and  shed  over  them  the  bright  light  of  instruction  and  pure  example. 

«#•*»**# 

The  Monks  of  Mount  Melleray  are  so  alive  to  yield  every  assistance  in 
their  power,  and  within  the  sphere  of  their  obligations,  to  the  advancement  of 
religion,  that  they  were,  if  not  the  first,  at  least  of  the  first  among  the  different 
religious  bodies  in  Ireland,  who  became  subscribers  to  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faitn,  and  continue  up  to  the  present  day  contributors  to  its  support.  They 
have  subsequently  joined  the  Association  established  in  Paris,  entitled  “ Of  the 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,”  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  daily  recite  the 
prayers  appointed  by  the  rules  of  that  wonder-working  confraternity.  What 
shall  I say  of  their  constantly  uninterrupted  exercises  of  other  works  of  mercy, 
spiritual  and  corporal?  It  is  true  that  they  possess  no  parochial  faculties,  but 
yet  never  refuse  to  assist  the  clergy  in  all  cases  when  called  upon  by  them ; 
and,  to  give  you  one  instance  out  of  many,  it  is  a fact  well  known  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Abbey,  that,  during  a part  of  the  late  summer,  fever  raged  among 
the  poor  of  their  mountainous  district  to  an  alarming  extent ; so  numerous  were 
the  sick-calls,  that  the  parish  clergy  were  insufficient  to  answer  them;  they 
called  on  the  Priests  of  Mount  Melleray,  who,  on  these  as  on  all  other  former 
occasions,  freely  and  gratuitously  offered  their  services,  and  might  be  seen  at 
all  hours,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  distemper,  going  to  the  abodes  of  the 
suffering  people,  and  administering  the  consolations  of  religion. 

CORPORAL  WORKS  OF  MERCY. 

I now  come  to  point  your  attention  to  their  corporal  works  of  mercy,  which, 
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when  duly  considered  and  measured  by  the  circumstances  of  the  poverty,  the 
precarious  means  of  existence,  together  with  innumerable  difficulties  end  pri- 
vations which  have  been  and  now  are  inseparable  from  their  condition,  you 
will  feel  surprised,  not  that  they  have  been  able  to  do  much,  but  how  thqr 
could  have  done  anything.  Know,  therefore,  that  the  community  of  Mount 
Melleray  possess  neither  income,  revenue,  nor  other  means,  save  and  except 
public  charity.  They  commenced  their  establishment  on  the  side  of  a barren 
mountain,  unprovided  of  funds ; it  was  necessary  to  build  even  a temporay 
dwelling.  After  nine  years’  labour  the  establishment,  though  far  advanced,  is 
not  completed ; depending  exclusively  on  public  charity,  their  works  proceed 
slowly.  Their  lands  are  incapable  at  present  to  produce  corn,  other  than  a 
poor  species  called  rye ; they  are,  moreover,  assessed  like  other  proprietors 
with  county  charges,  poor’s-rates,  rent-charge,  which  you  know  are  tithes, 
concealed  under  a new  appellation ; and  yet,  with  all  this  heavy  burthen,  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  building,  providing  for  their  absolute  wants,  they 
employ  many  of  their  neighbours,  paying  the  wages  generally  established  in 
the  country  $ they  distribute  food  to  the  hungry,  clothing  frequently  to  the 
nrked  — no  poor  creature  suffering  for  want  of  food  is  ever  sent  from  the  gate 
of  the  abbey  unrelieved.' 

♦ **##••# 

As  to  the  question,  how  it  happens  that  the  Monks  of  Mount  Melleray,  who 
are  themselves  extremely  poor,  contrive  to  distribute  food  to  so  many  poor 
people,  who  assemble  at  their  hospitable  ga'e  ? the  solution  can  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  Abbot  or  any  of  the  brothers  appointed  to  the  care  of  the  poor. 

I have  myself  asked  the  question,  and  soon  discovered  that  the  food  given  to  the 
poor  is  part  of  that  which  is  provided  for  the  community.  It  is  a fact  well 
known  among  the  peasantry  of  the  mountainous  district,  that  during  last  sum- 
mer, when  sickness  had  deprived  many  families  of  all  means  of  support,  they 
were  supplied  with  necessary  food  and  other  things  by  the  Monks,  wno  dimin- 
ished their  own  food  for  that  purpose.  This  fact  is  related  by  the  people  with 
grateful  admiration.  As  to  the  censure  passed  upon  the  Monks  for  relieving 
the  poor,  I fear  it  proceeds  from  a spirit  not  truly  Christian.  If  the  Monks  of 
Mount  Melleray  deserve  censure  for  their  charity  — if  they  are  accused  of 
encouraging  strollers  and  vagabonds  — the  same  will  apply  to  every  tender- 
hearted Christian  in  the  kingdom  5 to  all  who,  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  char- 
ity and  the  positive  injunctions  of  the  Gospel,  relieve  their  neighbour  in 
distress.  Hospitality,  for  which  Ireland  has  been  ever  so  proverbially  admired, 
must  be  abolished  — public  charity,  compassion  for  the  distressed,  these  beau- 
tiful flowers  of  Christianity  must  be  plucked  by  the  roots  from  the  soil  of  our 
country ; every  individual  extending  the  hand  to  administer  door  relief  must 
be  held  up  as  an  encourager  of  strollers  and  vagabonds.  Why,  the  concocters 
of  the  now  manifestly  onerous,  crushing,  impotent,  defective  poor-law,  never 
thought  of  extending  their  sagacious  views  half  so  far  ; they  made  no*  law  pro- 
hibiting the  poor  to  ask,  nor  their  less  distressed  brethren  to  give  relief. 

RECAPITULATION. 

I will  here  recapitulate  in  few  words  what  I have  said  during  our  amicable 
conversation : 

Firstly  — The  Monks  of  Melleray  Abbey  pray  fervently  and  daily,  many  * 
times  each  day,  for  their  benefactors  and  friends ; for  whose  prosperity  they 
offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice  every  morning.  They  pray  for  the  whole  kingdom, 
for  all  classes  in  society,  for  every  state  and  condition  of  men,  friends  and  ene- 
mies, for  the  entire  body  of  the  clergy  and  their  flocks,  for  the  whole  Church 
of  Christ,  in  every  kingdom  and  nation  on  earth. 
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Secondly  — They  have  allotted  a part  of  their  church  to  the  use  ot  the  peo- 
ple, where  all,  without  exception,  are  furnished  with  every  means  to  discharge 
their  Christian  duties. 

Thirdly  — They  give  public  instructions  on  Sundays  and  festivals  to  adults, 
which  is  followed  by  teaching  the  ordinary  oatechism  to  the  poor  children  who 
attend  for  that  purpose. 

Fourthly  — They  give  employment  to  many  of  the  poor  peasantry,  protect 
and  assist  them,  frequently  with  considerable  inconvenience  to  themselves. 

Fifthly  — They  relieve  the  poor  and  distressed  who  come  to  their  Abbey, 
from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  never  refusing  to  share  with  them  their 
own  necessary  food. 

Sixthly  — They  assist  the  secular  clergy  of  the  parish  in  cases  when  called 
upon,  and  administer  the  rites  of  the  Church  in  other  cases  of  imminent  dan- 
ger, when  the  circumstances  are  of  a character  so  urgent  as  not  to  allow  time 
to  call  in  the  parochial  clergy. 
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Volta irj:  had  said  repeatedly  that  he  could  not  subvert  Christianity  until 
he  had  destroyed  the  Jesuits.  Their  suppression  was  at  last  effected;  partly 
by  his  own  impious  writings,  and  partly  by  the  intrigues  of  kept  mistresses  at 
the  different  courts,  who  joined  their  influence  to  the  already  enormous  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  infidel  ministers  of  the  day.  The  woes  unutterable  which 
these  poor  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  had  to  endure,  at  the  hands  of  the  wretches 
who  had  caused  the  breaking  up  of  their  order,  seemed  to  have  made  no  alter- 
ation in  their  disposition ; for,  on  my  arrival  at  Stonyhurst,  I found  them  mild 
and  cheerful,  and  generous  to  all  around  them.  During  the  whole  of  my  stay 
with  them  (and  I remained  at  their  college  till  I was  nearly  twenty  years  old, ) 
I never  heard  one  single  expression  come  from  their  lips  that  was  not  suited 
to  the  ear  of  a gentleman  and  a Christian,  Their  watchfulness  over  the  morals 
of  their  pupils  was  so  intense,  that  I am  ready  to  declare,  were  I on  my  death- 
bed, I never  once  had  it  in  my  power  to  open  a book  in  which  there  was  to  be 
fbund  a single  paragraph  of  an  immoral  tendency. 

My  master  was  Father  Clifford,  a first  cousin  of  the  noble  lord  of  that  name. 
He  had  left  the  world  and  all  its  alluring  follies,  that  he  might  serve  Almighty 
God  more  perfectly,  and  work  his  way  with  more  security  up  to  the  regions 
of  eternal  bliss.  After  educating  those  entrusted  to  his  charge  with  a care  and 
affection  truly  paternal,  he  burst  a blood-vessel,  and  retired  to  Palermo,  for  the 
benefit  of  a warmer  climate.  There  he  died  the  death  of  the  just,  in  the  habit 
of  St.  Ignatius. 

One  day,  when  I was  in  the  class  of  poetry,  and  which  was  about  two  years 
before  I left  college  for  good  and  all,  he  called  me  up  to  his  room.  “ Charles,” 
said  he  to  me,  in  a tone  of  voice  perfectly  irresistible,  “ I have  long  been 
studying  your  disposition,  and  I clearly  foresee  that  nothing  will  keep  you  at 
home.  You  will  journey  into  far  distant  countries,  where  you  will  be  exposed 
to  many  dangers.  There  is  only  one  way  for  you  to  escape  them : promise  me 
that,  from  this  day  forward,  you  will  never  put  your  lips  to  wine  or  spirituous 
liquors.  The  sacrifice  is  nothing,”  added  he  ; “ but  in  the  end  it  will  prove 
gf  incalculable  advantage  to  you,”  I agreed  to  this  enlightened  proposal,  and, 
from  that  honr  to  this,  which  is  now  about  nine  and  thirty  years,  I have  never 
swallowed  one  glass  of  any  kind  of  wina,  or  of  ardent  spirits,  [ fVakrton. 
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[ABRIDGED  FROM  THE  BRITISH  CRITIC.] 


Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  determine  whether  society  is  advancing  or 
retrograding:  in  another  view,  whether  there  is  more  good  or  evil  in  the 
world ; which  of  them  is  increasing  the  most  rapidly,  and  which  is  predomi- 
nating. Perhaps  it  is  a question  which  it  is  beyond  the  province  of  sound 
wisdom  to  endeavour  to  decide.  Perhaps  it  is  wiser  to  leave  all  comparisons, 
and  to  combat  evil  and  promote  good  simply,  wherever  the  opportunity  may  be 
found.  It  is  difficult  also  to  compare  past  time  with  the  present,  and  to  resolve 
upon  the  whole  balance  sheet  of  failings  and  improvements,  whether  the  present 
times  are  worse  or  better  than  those  which  have  last  or  long  before  preceded 
them.  “ Say  not,  Why  were  the  former  days  better  than  these  J[  for  thou  dost 
not  enquire  wisely  concerning  this.” 

Nevertheless,  in  particulars  we  may  praise  or  blame,  and  hold  up  the  mirror 
to  society,  and  show  to  it  its  features  in  all  their  beauty  and  deformity,  actual 
and  comparative ; and  if  our  own  opinion  should  creep  out  of  all  or  each  of 
them,  why  we  shall  not  care  much  to  disguise  or  qualify  it,  when  we  see  that 
a good  purpose  may  be  served  by  the  disclosure. 

We  will  first  exhibit  then  in  outline  the  broad  and  prominent  features  to 
which  those  men  refer  who  would  contend  that  the  world  is  advancing,  and  on 
which  they  rest  their  case,  that  it  is  tending  to  perfectibility.  We  will  then 
state  some  of  the  most  obvious  appearances  and  circumstances  which  make  it 
reasonably  to  be  doubted  whether  we  be  indeed  advancing  so  generally  and 
rapidly  towards  perfection  as  many  sanguine  theorists  delight  to  hope,  and 
venture  to  be  assured  of. 

One  thing  that  we  are  the  most  assured  of  is  the  great  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion : the  morals  and  manners  of  the  world  are  year  by  year  much  refined  and 
softened.  We  have  especially  the  testimony  of  an  officer  who  has  been  thirty 
years  in  India;  and  he  assures  us  that  people’s  manners  are  very  greatly  im- 
proved. Among  the  rich  there  is  less  swearing,  drinking,  indecency  of  habits, 
conduct  and  conversation.  At  table  or  in  the  club-room  not  an  improper  word 
is  uttered,  and  religious  topics  may  be  discussed  freely.  In  the  streets  the 
commpn  people  are  well-behaved  and  orderly,  and  both  in  language  and  man- 
ners are  becoming  and  decent.  This  is  confirmed  by  other  septuagenarians. 

Look  at  the  order  with  which  the  business,  and  the  vast  concerns  and  trade 
of  this  mighty  empire  and  its  metropolis,  are  conducted  ; the  ten  thousands  of 
vehicles,  and  the  hundred  thousands  of  persons  who  daily  crowd  each  other  in 
our  streets  and  offices,  almost  without  inconvenience  or  impediment,  uninter- 
rupted by  the  pressure  and  importunity  of  thronging  mendicants,  and  the  6ight 
of  squalid  misery  — and  say  is  not  this  the  triumph  of  civilization ! Look  at 
the  increased  width  of  our  main  streets,  the  magnificence  of  the  shop-fronts 
(2000  pounds  for  the  front  of  a gin-palace,  and  120  guineas  for  a single  pane 
of  glass),  the  splendour  and  taste  and  beauty  of  the  articles  exposed  in  them  — 
the  sewers,  the  water  companies,  the  gas  lights,  the  wood  pavements  — and 
say  are  not  these  the  triumph  of  civilization ! Look  at  the  general  diffusion  of 
comforts  and  luxuries  — the  lowest  orders  well  clothed,  and  making  common 
use  of  the  productions  of  the  East  and  West  Indies — the  increased  length  of 
life,  and  great  improvements  in  surgery  and  medicine  — the  accumulation  of 
wesdth,  the  extension  of  empire,  the  steam-engines,  the  rail-roads,  the  new 
sciences,  the  rapid  discoveries,  the  increase  of  the  fine  arts,  the  power  of 
machines,  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  the  exaltation  of  the  human  mind» 
the  triumph  of  intellect  — and  say  is  not  all  this  perfect  civilization! 
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But  there  are  other  points  which  philosophic  and  thinking  men  will  approve 
still  more  highly  than  these.  The  progress  in  legislation  and  legislative  wis- 
dom stamps  the  era  with  a still  higher  character.  The  broad  base  which  is 
being  given  to  political  government,  by  the  extension  of  rights  to  the  people  — 
the  elevation  of  the  people  to  a fitness  for  those  rights  by  political  knowledge 
and  education  — the  greater  cheapness  of  knowledge  — the  appetite  and  effort 
to  enjoy  it  in  mechanics’  institutes  and  other  societies  — the  disposition  to  asso- 
ciate in  large  and  friendly  bodies  for  common  purposes,  whether  clubs  or 
otherwise  — the  wonderful  simplicity  and  uniformity  (the  very  triumph  of 
mechanic  art)  now  being  introduced  into  administrative  government  — the 
solution  of  the  deep  perplexing  problem  of  the  poor,  and  poor  relief — the 
substitution  of  a simpler  and  better  scheme  of  provision  for  the  Chnrch  than 
that  of  tithes  — the  expediting  and  cheapening  of  law  proceedings  — the  hu- 
manizing and  softening  the  public  mind  and  disposition  by  a more  lenient  code 
and  less  frequent  executions,  by  reformation  instead  of  punishment  — all  these 
are  proofs  of  unexampled  progress  in  legislative  wisdom  and  operation.  And 
even  these  are  exceeded  by  the  ground  gained  in  establishing  the  grand  prin- 
ciple of  toleration,  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  from  the  dogmas  of 
sects  and  the  authoritative  opinions  of  churches  in  matters  of  religion,  which 
can  never  attain  to  its  power  and  perfection  except  under  the  perfect  freedom 
and  unfettered  exaltation  of  the  human  mind  and  intellect  — the  great  doctrine 
of  liberty ! 

Let  the  still  more  sober  and  serious  thinking  observer  reflect  on  the  decline 
of  avowed  infidelity  — (scarcely  such  a person  is  to  be  found  as  a professed 
unbeliever)  — let  them  consider  the  much  greater  activity  of  the  clergy  — let 
them  witness  the  increased  number  of  church-goers,  (not  women  only,  but 
men) — the  vast  subscriptions  for  building  churches  which  are  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  number  on  every  side  — the  increase  of  charities  — the  greater  attention 
to  the  poor  by  visiting  societies,  and  to  their  children  in  the  factories  — the 
missions  extending  into  and  rooting  themselves  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as 
though  the  conversion  of  the  nations  were  now  immediately  to  be  accom- 
plished— the  free,  rapid  and  constantly  growing  communication  between  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  earth  — the  emancipation  of  slaves  ! 

We  must  be  dull  and  obstinate  not  to  be  convircid  by  all  these  evidences. 
But  nevertheless,  as  there  must  always  be  two  sides  to  a question,  we  will  at 
first  mention  a few  of  the  most  obvious  points  which  render  the  conclusion 
less  certain  at  least : afterwards  we  shall  enter  more  searchingly  into  the  par- 
ticular principles  by  which  the  question  must  ultimately  be  resolved,  whether 
we  be  indeed  advancing,  by  long  and  hasty  strides,  to  perfection  — or  to  ruin. 

One  thing  is  certain : that  we  are  progressing  rapidly.  Whether  in  luxury 
and  wealth,  or  knowledge,  or  art,  or  invention  and  discovery,  or  liberty  and 
liberality  — all  must  confess  that  the  ratio  of  advance  has  been  and  is  increas- 
ing, and  must  increase  with  accelerating  velocity ; and  that  the  tendency,  if 
not  the  end  of  all  this,  must  very  soon  prove  itself,  for  good  or  for  evil.  We 
endeavour  to  outstrip  the  very  rapidity  of  this  flight  by  a free  but  reasoned 
anticipation. 

We  will  now  invite  attention  to  a few  most  prominent  points,  which  make  it 
doubtful  whether  our  improvement  in  morals,  religion,  and  real  prosperity,  be 
really  so  rapid  or  general ; reserving  the  more  particular  and  detailed  enqui- 
ries, which  must  determine,  upon  grounds  of  reason  and  principle,  whether  in 
each  department  and  topic,  and  on  the  general  balance  of  the  movements  of  the 
social  machine,  things  are  in  reality  progressing  towards  a good  or  a bad 
conclusion. 
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The  general  morals  are  improved ; but  drunkenness  is  so  increased  that 
30,000  persons  are  estimated  to  die  annually  from  intemperance.  The  general 
manners  are  softened ; but  crime  continues  to  increase,*  and  a new  police  force 
is  required,  both  in  town  and  country,  to  repress  the  increasing  crime  and 
turbulence  of  the  population.  “ The  riots  and  alarm  consequent  upon  public 
meetings  have  increased  the  demands  for  the  military  force.”  And  as  my  lord 
John  Russell  goes  on  to  say,  in  moving,  July,  1839,  for  the  rural  police, 
“ Many  districts  have  in  the  present  time  become  peopled  with  a manufactu- 
ring and  mining  population ; and  in  one  of  them  the  want  of  a police  force  hds 
been  so  much  felt,  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  crimes 
and  depredations,  and  in  the  lawless  habits  of  the  disorderly  part  of  the  com- 
munity, that,  after  two  or  three  years’  complaints,  two  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced into  parliament  during  the  present  session,  with  the  view  of  meeting  the 
evil.” 

The  wealth  of  the  nation  is  increasing  vastly  ; but  the  revenue  is  hardly 
collected : the  public  debt  increases  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  country  is  more 
and  more  pauperized  annually  and  hourly.  Trade  is  more  active  and  exten- 
sive, and  shops  are  more  splendid;  but  profits  are  every  where  lowered — the 
difficulties  of  trade  are  greater,  and  bankruptcies  are  increased  and  multiplied. 
Luxuries  and  comforts  are  more  in  number  in  houses  and  dress  ; but  rents  are 
lower,  and  every  one  has  greater  difficulty  in  living,  and  maintaining  himself 
in  his  own  station.  The  poorest  persons  have  shoes  and  stockings,  and  the 
labouring  classes  have  comfortable  and  elegant  clothing ; but  labourer’s  wages 
are  reduced  from  the  value  of  twenty-four  loaves  to  that  of  twelve  or  fifteen, 
in  a period  of  a hundred  and  fifty  years.  Where  once  was  sociable  and  merry 
England,  we  have  care  and  caution  in  the  countenance  of  the  rich  man  — in 
the  working  man  discontent  — in  the  poor  man  misery  and  depression.  Hos- 
pitality is  well  nigh  forgotten.  Education  is  extended,  and  political  knowledge ; 
but  classes  are  more  separated  and  distinct  from  one  another  — men  are  more 
solitary,  selfish  and  individualized ; and  chartists  and  socialists  and  pantheists 
rise  up  to  deny  the  principles  of  society  and  humanity ; and  the  only  excuse 
we  have  for  it  is,  that  we  must  go  through  great  struggles  and  evils  before  we 
can  arrive  at  the  happy  consummation.  The  struggles  continue,  but  the  end  is 
not  seen. 

Our  political  wisdom  has  taught  the  world  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace ; but 
the  largest  standing  armies  are  maintained  that  ever  existed  : the  train  is  laid 
for  war,  and  lighted,  with  every  neighbour  of  our  vast  empire,  and  others  than 
our  neighbours ; and  of  late  we  were  ready  to  fight  with  our  most  powerful 
ally  for  the  mode  of  effecting  an  object  in  which  we  were  agreed.  The  eman- 
cipation of  slaves  is  a great  measure ; but  let  us  look  at  the  children  in  our 
own  factories.  Longevity  is  increased  among  the  richer  classes ; but  in  Glas- 
gow the  mortality  has  grown  from  1 in  36  to  I in  25,  in  17  years ; and  in  other 
towns  nearly  in  proportion. 

****#### 

To  proceed  then  to  another  most  important  test  of  religion — want  of  faith  is 
the  very  characteristic  of  this  generation.  Concurrent  and  consistent  with  this 


• Committals  for  trial  increased  between  1821  and  1832  from  13,115  to  20,829  per  annum, 
i.  e.,  58*8  per  cent. ; while  the  population  of  Great  Britain  increased,  from  1821  to  1831,  14 
per  cent — [Col.  Sykes’  Paper,  Transactions  of  London  Statistical  Society,  1837.]  Between 
1834  and  1840,  the  committals  in  England  and  Wales  increased  from  22,451  to  27,187 ; and 
the  convictions  from  15,995  to  19,927. — [Tables  showing  the  Number  of  Criminal  Offenders, 
presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  her  Majestv,  dated,  Secretary  of 
State’s  Office,  Whitehall,  30th  April,  1841.] 
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is  a want  of  charity : that  charity  which  believeth  all  ththgs.  We  have  no 
charity,  or  kindness,  or  confidence  in  our  reception  of  other  people’s  assertions 
and  evidence;  but  our  study  is  to  guard  ourselves  against  deception — to 
receive  as  little  as  we  can,  and  as  mucn  only  as  is  forced  upon  us  by  impera- 
tive proof  and  irresistible  conviction.  Not  that  we  receive  and  act  upon  no 
more  than  this  — this  is  not  the  fact,  since  it  is  impossible;  — but  that  we 
endeavour  after  this,  and  profess  it  to  ourselves,  and  believe  that  we  act  upon 
it.  It  is  a system  of  war  and  defence  that  we  maintain  ; and,  as  in  the  case  of 
war,  our  interchange  of  goods  and  uselul  produce  is  greatly  impeded,  and  to 
our  infinite  loss  fettered  by  it  and  restricted ; but,  nevertheless,  there  is  much 
traffic  in  contraband  goods,  which  are  both  smuggled  and  adulterated. 

But  the  want  of  faith  is  more  open  and  direct  than  this,  and  the  most  obvi- 
ous and  pointed  upon  religious  subjects.  The  Bible  is  boldly  and  practically 
denied  in  every  particular.  No  class  or  body  of  men  believe  and  obey  it;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  by  no  nation,  or  people,  or  churches,  or  sects  of 
men  less  implicitly  believed  and  followed,  than  by  those  very  people  and  sec- 
tions of  the  Church  who  talk  so  much  about  it.  There  are  no  persons  less 
obedient  to  the  plain  sense  and  mandates  of  the  written  Word  of  God,  than 
those  who  most  speak  of  and  uphold  it  as  the  sole  authority  and  standard,  and 
reject  all  assistance  from  the  history  of  the  Church  and  what  is  called  and  spo- 
ken against  as  tradition.  Every  class  of  persons  reject  some  portion  or  other 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  If  you  talk  to  some  of  temporal  honour  and  rewards, 
and  the  observance  of  a day  of  rest,  and  the  patriarchs,  they  will  say,  Oh ! 
that  is  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  abrogated.  If  you  speak  to  others  of  good 
works,  Oh ! they  will  say,  that  is  only  in  the  Gospels  ; and  the  Epistles  carry 
us  much  beyond  that,  and  are  superior  to  it.  Unitarians,  again,  receive  a bible 
of  their  own : that  is,  just  so  many  passages  are  excluded  as  ill  suit  their  own 
belief  and  purpose.  Others,  of  numerous  sects,  dwell  each  upon  some  half 
<k>zen  chapters,  or  passages,  or  phrases,  or  words  of  Scripture,  of  the  Epistles 
especially,  and  dwell  upon  them  idolatrously  and  devotedly,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  the  rest,  as  far  as  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  concerned,  from  belief  and 
practice. 

This  is  even  in  the  religious  world  — the  thinking  and  the  reasoning  world. 
.Let  us  now  turn  our  observation  to  the  world  itself — to  the  working  and 
practical. 

The  Bible  is  denied  in  every  particular.  Men  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
Teally  to  be  Christians — that  we  are  to  imitate  our  Lord.  They  do  not 
believe  that  the  world  could  possibly  go  on  if  all  men  were  to  act  upon  pure 
Christian  motives,  and  up  to  a perfect  Christian  rule — if  they  were  to  forgive 
and  forget  injuries  — if  they  were  not  to  resent  an  affront  — if  they  were  to 
give  to  people  because  they  asked  them — if  they  were  to  lend  money  without 
looking  for  interest  — if  we  were  all  to  give  up  luxuries,  and  style,  and  costly 
furniture  and  equipage  — if  we,  our  cattle,  and  servants,  were  strictly  to 
observe  the  day  of  rest.  How  many  are  they  among  us  who  believe  that  the 
4t  tree  of  knowledge  ” is  not  an  absolute  good  ? or,  that  we  ought  to  receive 
the  Gospel  with  the  simplicity  of  little  children  ? Who  is  there  that  acts  up 
to  the  precept,  that  we  ought  not  to  judge  others  in  their  conduct  and  charac- 
ter ? How  many  are  there  who  appear  to  believe  that  it  is  not  right  and  proper 
to  be  anxious  about  the  future;  that  riches  are  not  a good  thing;  that  the 
entrance  into  heaven  is  easier  to  the  poor  man ; that  slavery  is  not  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  knowledge  and  dispositions  becoming  a Christian ; that  we  ought  to 
return  a tenth  to  God  ; that  it  would  bring  a blessing  to  give  freely  and  largely 
to  the  poor  ; that  children  are  a blessing  and  a gift  from  the  Lord,  and  that  the 
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man  is  happy  who  has  his  quiver  full  of  them  ? It  is  evident  that  in  all  these 
points  the  Bible  is  disbelieved,  and  is  practially  denied ; and  does  not  control 
or  guide  us  in  our  habits  and  principles  of  life  and  society. 

Still  less  do  we  believe  that  the  public  measures,  the  laws  and  government 
of  the  state,  and  the  intercourse  with  other  nations,  ought  to  be,  or  can  be 
carried  on  and  conducted  upon  Christian  principles.  What  number  or  classes 
of  persons  believe  that  righteousness  exalteth  a nation ; and  that  we  are  pun- 
ished according  to  the  national  sins  of  the  people,  and  for  the  sins  of  the 
rulers ; and  that,  if  wicked  and  irreligious  men  preside  over  our  councils,  we 
shall  as  a nation  suffer  the  penalties  of  it;  for  that  the  conscience  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  the  conscience  of  the  people,  and  that  our  rulers  are  bound  to  take 
the  first  care  of  the  pure  religion  and  morals  of  the  country,  and  that  if  they 
so  do,  their  righteousness  will  bring  down  a blessing  upon  the  nation  ? 

To  come  again  to  more  direct  practice,  and  to  our  own  habits  of  life.  Who 
is  there  who  thinks  first  what  is  right,  and  according  to  the  pattern  of  Christ, 
and  after  the  will  of  God,  in  what  he  is  about  to  do,  and  not  what  is  wise  and 
expedient  ? Who  seeks  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  God’s  rule  of  righteous- 
ness, and  trusts  that  all  good  temporal  consequences  will  follow  upon  it  ? Who 
is  there  who  thinks  and  abides  only  by  the  rule  of  what  is  right  and  com- 
manded ? We  may  almost  answer  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  “There  is  none 
righteous  — no,  not  one.”  Who  believes  in  and  trusts  to  the  assistance  and 
suggestions  of  the  Spirit  in  his  designs  and  undertakings,  and  believes,  and 
acts,  and  writes,  and  thinks  as  believing  that  the  most  useful  and  important  and 
influential  suggestions  of  our  thoughts  and  invention,  come  to  our  mind  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  more  than  by  our  own  cleverness  and  exertion 
and  memory ; and  prays  for  divine  help  upon  commencing  every  task,  or  wri- 
ting, or  undertaking,  accordingly  P Who  forbears  strictly  and  expels  at  once 
all  thought  and  every  suggestion  of  the  mind  in  worldly  matters  on  a Sunday, 
with  confidence  and  faith  that  the  same  and  more  useful  thoughts  will  be  sup- 
plied on  the  succeeding  week  days ; and  that  the  unqualified  dedication  and 
sanctification  of  the  Lord’s  day  will  make  the  labour  of  the  six  days  more 
effectual  and  fruitful  than  would  be  that  of  the  seven  ? Who  would  believe 
now  that  a Sabbatical  year  would  not  necessarily  be  impracticable  and  ruinous ; 
or  that  a populous  country  could  exist  under  such  a rule  ; or  that  it  would  not 
produce  a debasing  and  demoralizing  idleness  P 

To  mention  a few  more  subjects,  though  further  examples  seem  to  be  almost 
unnecessary.  We  no  longer  believe  and  obey  the  precept,  to  use  the  rod  to 
the  child ; for  that  we  shall  save  him  body  and  soul.  Now  we  have  discovered 
and  believe  that  such  correction  is  against  the  dignity  of  human  uature,  and  is 
injurious  and  degrading  to  the  character.  The  commandment,  Whoso  shed- 
deth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,  is  not  now  respected.  We 
find  various  temptations  and  excuses  which  render  it  not  imperative ; and  in 
political  and  wholesale  murders  in  general,  it  is  now  as  of  course  acknowl- 
edged that  capital  punishment  ought  not  to  follow,  for  that  enough  blood  has 
already  been  spilt.  Again : who  can  bear  to  believe  now,  that  St.  Paul  was 
mean-looking  and  not  eloquent  P Who  believes  that  Solomon  was  really  the 
wisest  man  that  has  ever  lived,  and  respects  and  studies  his  writings  more 
than  those  of  other  teachers  of  wisdom  and  prudence  accordingly?  Who 
believes,  practically  or  theoretically,  that  riohes,  honour  and  life  come  by  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  humility  ?# 


• Brov.  xxn.  4. 
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It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  two  or  three  cases  and  examples  just  to 
show  what  faith  is,  lest  it  should  by  disuse  have  altogether  lost  its  meaning. 

It  would  have  been  faith  in  the  Jews,  for  all  the  male  population  to  have 
gone  up  three  times  a year  to  Jerusalem;  not  fearing  that  their  affairs  must 
necessarily  go  wrong  while  they  are  away,  or  that  their  enemies  might  invade 
them,  according  to  the  promise  given  them  in  Exodus,  xxxiv.  24.  It  would 
have  been  faith  in  them,  not  to  nave  sown  on  the  seventh  year ; believing  that 
the  six  years  would  then  produce  an  abundance  for  them.  It  was  faith,  not  to 
gather  of  the  manna  more  than  the  food  of  one  day,  though  they  had  no  other 
store  or  reserve,  or  resource  against  hunger ; and  to  gather  double  on  the  day 
before  the  Sabbath,  not  fearing  that,  as  on  other  days,  it  would  stink  and  become 
corrupt.  It  was  faith  in  a poor  woman  to  give  away  her  last  sixpence,  saying 
that  she  knew  that  God  would  return  it  her ; and  the  next  day  somebody  gave 
her  a shilling.  It  would  be  faith  in  a man,  when  he  found  that  his  affairs  had 
prospered,  and  that  his  returns  were  large  beyond  his  expectation,  to  conse- 
crate a considerable  portion  of  it  in  charity,  saying  that  God  will  provide,  and 
feeling  that  in  so  doing  he  wras  making  more  than  by  investing  the  whole  of  it. 
It  is  faith  to  believe  that  our  successful  efforts,  that  our  clever  thoughts,  and 
answers,  and  inventions,  and  writings,  and  acts  of  memory,  are  from  God ; 
and  that  we  shall  prosper  more  in  them  for  depending  upon  his  assistance ; 
and  pray  accordingly  for  it  on  the  commencement  of  every  undertaking  or  act, 
however  small,  and  upon  every  occasion.* 

It  would  be  faith  in  a nation  to  forbid  all  trading  and  labour  on  Sundays  and 
other  holy  days,  except  where  necessity  and  mercy  require  them;  to  dis- 
courage luxury  and  extravagance,  and  immoral  and  demoralizing  trades  and 
practices,  however  seemingly  prejudicial  to  trade  and  commercial  underta- 
kings; believing  that  it  would  result  in  the  real  increase  and  advance  of 
prosperity  in  the  nation. 

The  prevailing  want  of  faith  in  religious  truth  and  precepts  results  in  and 
concurs  with  a general  sceptical  disposition  in  all  other  matters  and  evidences. 
We  mistrust  one  another.  We  set  aside  whole  authors  as  false  and  worthless, 
on  occasion  of  some  one  or  two  subjects  of  doubt  — as  Herodotus,  Bruce,  Du 
Halde,  Baronius,  and  most  writers  of  a different  sect  or  party  or  school  of 
philosophy  from  ourselves.  The  result  of  such  practice  is  ignorance  and  cre- 
dulity in  the  greatest  measure,  independent  of  the  error  and  bigotry  and 
impenetrable  conceit,  which  are  the  more  obvious  and  acknowledged  fruits  of 
such  a system. 

Not  to  enter  again  upon  the  denial  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  number  of 
passages  and  relations  which  must  needs  be  subjected  to  forced  interpretation, 
in  order  to  suit  them  to  our  present  belief,  and  the  experience  of  the  existing 
generation  — as,  the  sons  of  God,  giants,  God  walking  upon  the  earth,  witch- 
craft, demoniacs  — disbelief  of  matters  of  history  and  tact,  and  consequent 
ignorance,  has  been  the  characteristic  of  the  last  century ; and  the  credulity  of 
the  same  period  has  of  necessity  run  parallel  with  its  ignorance,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

The  rejection  of  the  entire  writings  of  an  author,  upon  the  ground  of  cer- 
tain erroneous  parts  of  them,  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  a man's  works 
are  uniform ; and  that  faulty  statements  or  reasoning,  in  some  parts  and  passa- 
ges, are  conclusive  against  all  the  rest  as  a tit  study  or  authority.  This  is 
founded  upon  an  entire  mistake  and  ignorance  of  human  nature,  the  first  qual- 
ity of  which  is  imperfection,  and  want  of  consistency  and  uniformity.  But  the 


• Prov.  xvi.  1. 
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belief  that  a whole  author  is  to  be  rejected  on  account  of  certain  imperfections 
and  blemishes,  is  necessarily  accompanied  with  the  idea  that  there  are  some 
authors  which  may  be  perfect ; and  the  consequence  is,  that  those  books  and 
writings  which  are  approved  and  admitted  to  favour,  are  embraced  with  an 
entire  confidence  and  ardour  of  belief,  and  as  free  from  all  suspicion  and  imper- 
fection. Such  works  and  authorities  are  received  with  a respect  and  confidence 
quite  beyond  their  merit,  and  with  a credulity  approaching  to  worship.  Even 
sceptics  cannot  but  believe  some  things  to  be  true 5 or  at  least  they  must  follow 
something,  and  trust  to  it  as  if  they  believed  in  it.  Therefore,  rebels  against 
authority  and  power,  and  political  apostates,  follow  their  party  leaders  and 
demagogues  blindly,  and  with  an  abject  servility.  In  snatching  at  entire  lib- 
erty they  fall  into  perfect  slavery.  Those  who  mistrust  and  rebel  against  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  place  their  implicit  reliance  upon  some  master  of 
their  own  choosing,  and  submit  themselves  under  the  power  of  so  many  unau- 
thorized popes.  Those  who  assert  an  entire  liberty  of  private  opinion,  and 
conscience,  and  reason,  to  the  deposing  of  Scripture  truth  and  the  authority  of 
revelation,  worship  all  of  them  some  of  their  fellow  contemporary  mortals,  and 
those  often  the  very  worst  of  men.  So  sceptics  are  the  most  afraid  of  any  in 
the  dark,  and  the  most  credulous  and  suspicious  of  influences  which  they  can- 
not understand  or  interpret. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  REFORMATION  ON  LITERATURE. 

[fbom  Blackwood’s  magazine.] 

The  pontificate  of  Leo  the  Tenth  commenced  in  1513.  His  patronage  of 
literature  is  too  well  known  to  be  long  dwelt  on  ; yet,  during  his  life,  litera- 
ture was  fated  to  receive  the  severest  check  which  it  had  yet  experienced. 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  Reformation,  whose  dawn,  while  it  shed  light  (!!!) 
upon  the  regions  of  theology,  looked  frowningly  on  those  of  profane  learning. 
In  fact,  the  all-important  controversy  then  at  issue  so  thoroughly  engrossed  the 
minds  of  men  as  to  divert  them,  for  a while,  from  other  studies.  The  quick 
eye  of  Erasmus  perceived  this,  and  casting  down  the  weapons  of  theological 
strife,  which  he  had  grasped  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  onset,  he  left  the 
field,  exclaiming  in  a tone  of  heartfelt  anguish  — “ Ubicunque  regnat  Luthe- 
ranismus,  ibi  literarum  est  interitus ! Evangelicos  istos,  cum,  multis  aliis,  turn 
hoc  nomine,  prsecipue  odi,  quod  per  eos,  ubique  languent,  fugiunt,  jacent,  inte- 
reunt,  bon®  liter®,  sine  quibus,  quid  est  hominum  vita!” — [Epist.  m v i. 
dccccxlvi.,  a.  d.  1528.] — which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  reader,  we 
translate:  u Wherever  Lutheranism  prevails,  there  literature  perishes.  Al- 

though I hate  these  evangelicals  on  many  accounts,  on  this  especially,  because 
that  through  them  polite  literature  — without  which,  what  is  life ! — languishes, 
and  is  lost ; lies  prostrate,  and  perishes.” 

u Men,”  says  Hallam,  “ who  interpreted  the  Scripture  by  the  spirit,  could 
not  think  human  learning  of  much  value  in  religion ; and  they  were  as  little 
likely  to  perceive  any  other  advantage  it  could  possess.  There  seemed  indeed 
a considerable  peril,  that  through  the  authority  of  Carlostadt,  or  even  of  Luther, 
the  lessons  of  Crocus  and  Moselanus  would  be  totally  forgotten.  And  this 
would  very  probably  have  been  the  case,  if  one  man  (Melancthon)  had  not 
perceived  the  necessity  of  preserving  human  learning  as  a bulwark  to  theology 
itself  against  the  wild  waves  of  enthusiasm.  It  was  owing  to  him  that  both 
the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  that  of  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy, were  maintained  in  Germany.  — p.  465. 
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AYE  MARIS  STELLA!— (HAIL,  STAR  OF  THE  SEA!) 

[rROM  THE  PORTUGUESE.] 

Star  of  the  wide  and  pathless  sea ! 

Who  lov’st  on  manners  to  shine, 

These  votive  garments  wet  to  thee, 

We  hang  within  thy  holy  shrine. 

When  o’er  us  flash’d  the  surging  brine. 

Amid  the  warring  waters  tost, 

We  called  no  other  name  but  thine, 

And  hoped  when  other  hope  was  lost: 

Ave  Maris  Stella  I 

Star  of  the  vast  and  howling  main ! 

When  dark  and  lone  is  all  she  sky, 

And  mountain  waves  o’er  ocean’s  plain 
Erect  their  stormy  heads  on  high : 

When  virgins  for  their  true  loves  sigh, 

They  raise  their  weeping  eyes  to  thee— 

The  Star  of  Ocean  heeds  tneir  cry, 

And  saves  the  foundering  bark  at  sea: 

Ave  Marzs  Stella! 

Star  of  the  dark  and  stormy  sea ! 

When  wrecking  tempests  round  us  rave. 

Thy  gentle  virgin  form  we  see 
Bright  rising  o’er  the  hoary  wave. 

The  howling  storms  that  seem  to  crave 
Their  victims,  sink  in  music  sweet ; 

The  suiging  sea  recedes,  to  pave 
The  path  beneath  thy  glist’ning  feet: 

Ave  Maris  Stella! 

Star  of  the  desert  waters  wild! 

Who,  pitying,  hear’st  the  seaman’s  cry. 

The  God  of  Mercy,  as  a child, 

On  that  chaste  Dosom  loves  to  lie  — 

While  the  soft  chorus  of  the  sky 
Their  hymns  of  tender  mercy  sing, 

And  angel  voices  name  oh  high 
The  Mother  of  the  Heavenly  King: 

Ave  Maris  Stella! 

Star  of  the  Deep ! at  that  blest  name 
The  waves  sleep  silent  round  the  keel; 

The  tempests  wild  their  fury  tame 
That  made  the  deep’s  foundations  reel— 

The  soft  celestial  accents  steal 
So  soothing  through  the  realms  of  woe, 

The  newly  aamn’d  a respite  feel 
From  torture  in  the  depths  below: 

Ave  Maris  Stella! 

Star  of  the  mild  and  placid  seas ! 

Whom  rainbow  rays  of  mercy  crown; 

Whose  name  thy  faithful  Portuguese, 

O’er  all  that  to  the  depths  go  down. 

With  hymns  of  grateful  transport  own. 

When  gathering  clouds  obscure  their  light, 

And  Heaven  assumes  an  awful  frown, 

The  Star  of  Ocean  glitters  bright: 

Ave  Maris  Stella! 


Star  of  the  Deep ! when  angel  lyres 
To  hymn  thy  holy  name  essay, 
In  vain  a mortal  harp  aspires 
To  mlpgle  in  the  mighty  lay) 
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Mother  of  God!  one  living  ray 
Of  hope  our  grateful  bosom  fires, 

When  storms  and  tempests  pass  away, 

To  join  the  bright  immortal  choirs : 

Avs  Mabis  Stella  I 


CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  ITALY. 

[rBOM  THE  DUBLIN  REVIEW.] 

It  is  now  several  jears  since,  under  a title  similar  to  the  present,  we 
attempted  a brief  notice  of  the  munificent  public  charities  of  Rome.*  In  order 
to  compress  within  the  compass  of  an  ordinary  article  a subject  so  varied  and 
comprehensive,  it  was  necessary  to  overlook  many  important  and  interesting 
particulars,  and  to  treat  the  rest  with  a degree  of  brevity  which  almost  reduced 
our  notice  to  the  form  of  a catalogue.  Indeed,  those  who  have  had  the  happi- 
ness of  visiting  these  admirable  institutions,  and  witnesssing  the  practical 
working  of  the  active  benevolence  that  characterizes  their  system,  will  feel  the 
impossibility  of  doing  justice  to  the  subject  within  such  brief  limits ; and  even 
Mgr.  Morichini,  whose  delightful  work  we  attempted,  in  our  former  notice,  to 
methodize  and  condense,  has  found  it  necessary  to  add  another  volume  to  the 
new  edition  which  he  has  just  published.  We  have  long  been  sensible  that 
the  interest  of  the  subject  was  far  from  being  exhausted,  and  entertained  the 
idea  of  resuming  it  at  some  convenient  opportunity,  but  circumstances  have 
occurred  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  our  purpose ; and  even  now,  instead  of 
following  out  the  account  of  the  Roman  charities  into  further  detail, f we  pre- 
fer to  pursue  the  subject  through  the  other  cities  of  Italy  — as  Genoa,  Naples, 
Florence,  Milan,  Turin,  and  Venice. 

Since  we  last  addressed  ourselves  to  this  grateful  task,  it  has  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  bring  about,  silently,  and  as  if  without  human  agency,  in  the  publio 
mind  of  Britain,  a revolution  which  not  even  the  most  sanguine  could  have 
anticipated.  We  recollect  that,  upon  that  occasion,  before  entering  upon  the 
particulars  of  the  present  condition  of  public  charity  in  Rome,  we  thought  it 
necessary  to  examine,  at  some  length,  a prejudice  which  then  existed,  and  for 
which  we  were  sorry  to  produce  one  of  the  most  popular  authorities  in  our 
modern  literature  — that  it  is  to  the  Reformation,  and  to  the  enlightenment 
which  it  carried  in  its  train,  the  world  is  indebted  for  that  active  spirit  of 
benevolence  which  is  displayed  in  the  modern  institutions  of  public  charity 
throughout  Europe.J  We  thought  it  right  to  go  to  the  pains  of  testing  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  by  the  history  of  the  public  charities  of  Rome ; and 
that  we  might  make  the  case  against  ourselves  as  unfavourable  as  it  could  be 
made,  and  thus  render  the  refutation  more  satisfactory,  we  selected  for  the 
enquiry  the  three  centuries  before  the  Reformation  — a period  of  the  greatest 


• See  vol.  vi.  pp.  Ill,  Ac. 

f For  this  interesting  subject  we  refer  the  reader  to  Mgr.  Morichini’s  Istituti  di  Pub- 
uca  Carita  in  Roma.  It  has  been  translated  into  French  within  the  last  year.  “ The  new 
edition  of  this  most  interesting  work  may  serve  to  shew  that  the  charity  ol  Rome  is  at  this 
moment  as  active,  if  not  more  active,  than  at  any  former  period.  It  contains  an  account  of 
many  new  institutions,  founded  since  the  publication  or  the  last  edition  (1835).  We  may 
mention  the  new  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  the  asylum  for  the  cholera  orphans,  the  Peni- 
tentiary of  the  Holy  Family,  the  Conservatorio  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  that  founded  by  the 
aintly  and  indefatigable  Aobate  Pallotti.”--p.  1. 

X See  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  xii.  129. 
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anarchy  and  frequent  distress  in  Rome.  Yet,  even  with  the  limited  means  of 
information  then  at  our  command,  we  were  able  to  trace,  during  this  short 
period,  the  origin  of  no  less  than  twenty  different  foundations,  all  the  fruit  of 
public  or  private  benevolence,  all  purely  devoted  to  charitable  purposes,  many 
of  them  of  great  extent  and  rich  endowments,  and  the  greater  number  existing 
to  the  present  day,  living  monuments  of  the  philanthropy  and  munificence  of 
those  calumniated  ages. 

We  cannot  return  to  the  subject  without  expressing  our  humble  gratitude  to 
Him  in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  men,  for  the  happy  change  which  has 
taken  place  since  we  last  wrote.  A more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  social  character  of  the  middle  ages  has  done  much  to  remove  this  and  many 
similar  prejudices.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  two  opposite  extremes  of  public 
opinion  had  met  upon  the  ground.  The  writings  of  Hurter,  Voight,  and  even 
of  the  more  insidious  Ranke,  have  had  their  influence  upon  the  philosophic 
party;  and  among  the  members  of  the  new  school  of  high-church  men,  the 
reverential  study  of  the  history  of  those  times  in  contemporary  monuments, 
and  the  researches  of  such  generous  and  enthusiastic  spirits  as  Digby,  Rio, 
and  Montalembert,  have  carried  numbers  in  advance  of  many  a degenerate 
Catholic,  with  whom  the  sneer  of  a shallow  philosopher,  or  the  sophism  of  a 
worldly-minded  utilitarian,  outweighs  the  true  Christian  wisdom  and  the  warm 
and  uncalculating  piety  which  distinguished  the  social  institutions  of  our  simple 
forefathers.  We  doubt  not  that  there  are  many  who,  when  we  last  sought  to 
disprove  the  silly  calumny  to  which  we  referred  to  above,  would  most  proba- 
bly have  turned  the  page  with  indifference,  if  not  contempt,  and  who,  notwith- 
standing, are  now  prepared  to  go  the  entire  way  with  us  in  acknowledging  the 
benign  influence  of  the  Catholic  religion,  as  the  only  true  source,  and  the  only 
solid  foundation  of  social  happiness  and  civilization. 

Among  the  cities  of  Italy,  the  charitable  institutions  of  Naples  certainly 
merit,  by  their  number  and  munificence,  as  well  as  by  the  variety  of  the  wants 
to  which  they  are  intended  to  minister,  the  first  place  after  those  of  Rome* 
But  Genoa  is  an  old  favorite  of  ours  ; and*  we  trust  our  readers  will  pardon 
us,  if  we  indulge  the  pleasurable  feelings  which  a recent  sojourn  of  a few 
days  has  created,  by  laying  before  them,  in  preference,  while  our  recollections 
are  yet  fresh,  a brief  account  of  the  principal  public  charities  of  this  queenly 
city. 

And  indeed  we  may  claim  this  honourable  place  for  Genoa  upon  less  per- 
sonal grounds.  How  many  a thrilling  recollection,  not  inferior  m interest  to 
those  of  any  other  Italian  state,  does  the  name  of  the  old  republic  recall  — from 
the  day  wlien,  a century  and  a half  before  our  era,  the  Roman  republic  was 
called,  in  to  arbitrate  between  her  and  the  Veturians,  till  that  on  which,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  Italy,  she  was  swallowed  up  in  that  overgrown  and 
unnatural  empire  which,  for  a season,  all  but  overran  the  world,  when 

“ France  got  drunk  with  blood,  to  vomit  crime  1” 

How  many  a brilliant  name  does  it  number  in  its  annals  ! — Fieschi,  Grimaldi, 
Boccanegra,  Brignole,  Doria,  Spinola,  Pallavicini  — names  familiar  to  the  stu- 
dent of  general  history,  but  possessing  a more  tender  claim  upon  the  memory 
of  their  countrymen,  in  the  monuments  of  charity  and  religion  which  they  have 
left  behind.  Few  cities  contain  a greater  number  of  public  edifices  erected  by 
the  munificence  of  private  individuals.  They  meet  the  stranger  at  every  turn. 
The  hospital  of  the  Pammatone,  the  Albergo  dei  Poveri,  the  Ponte  Sauli,  the 
Biblioteca  Civica,  each  in  its  way  conveys  to  the  visitor  some  idea  of  the  truly 
royal  munificence  of  the  merchant-princes  of  the  old  republic.  But  this  spirit 
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is  seen  in  the  churches  more  than  in  all  the  rest  beside.  A great  proportion 
of  them  were  built  or  restored  by  private  individuals,  or  by  public  bodies. 
The  Church  of  S.  Maria  di  Castello,  built  by  the  noble  family  whose  name  it 
bears,  dates  from  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  city.  The  mag- 
nificent church  of  the  Nunziata  was  erected  by  the  Lomellini.  San  Matteo 
was  entirely  restored  by  the  Dorias,  and  the  sword  presented  to  the  famous 
Andrea  Doria  by  Paul  III.  is  still  preserved  in  its  treasury.  The  gorgeous, 
though  unfinished  fabric  of  the  Carignano  was  the  work  of  the  Sauli  in  1552. 
San  Jrietro  is  a monument  of  the  public  gratitude  of  the  city,  for  its  deliverance 
from  the  plague  of  1579.  San  Francesco  Xaverio  was  built  by  the  Balbi  in 
1600;  and,  still  more  recently,  S.  Maria  del  Remedio  was  founded  in  1650,  at 
the  expense  of  a private  individual,  Gian  Tommaso  Invrea.  These  and  many 
similar  monuments,  all  lying  within  the  compass  of  a morning  stroll,  make  one 
feel  the  connexion  between  the  Genoa  of  to-day  and  that  olden  city  which  filled 
Europe  with  the  fame  of  her  enterprise  and  her  riches.  Like  Venice,  Genoa 
is  truly  a city  of  palaces.  But  they  are  not,  like  those  of  Venice,  palaces  of 
the  past.  They  possess  all  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  Venice*  without  its 
melancholy  desolation  and  decay;  and  if  there  be  some  of  them  which  the 
political  revolutions  of  latter  times  have  transferred  to  strange  hands,  a great 
proportion  of  them  are  still  tenanted  by  the  families  of  those  to  whom  they 
owe  their  origin. 

But  the  reader  will  have  already  perceived  that  we  mean  to  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  a single  branch  of  .this  interesting  subject.  The  object  which  we  pro- 
posed to  ourselves  in  the  pages  which  we  devoted  to  the  public  charities  of 
Rome,  obliged  us  to  enumerate  all,  or  nearly  all  the  institutions.  We  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  follow  the  same  plan  in  the  present  article.  Seeking 
rather  to  display  the  spirit  by  which  the  truly  Catholic  charity  of  Genoa  is 
animated,  than  to  exhibit  the  full  detail  of  good  which  it  is  enabled  to  effect, 
we  shall  be  content  to  select  a few  of  the  principal  among  them.*  And  indeed, 
so  much  is  this  interesting  point  in  the  religious  character  of  Italy  overlooked 
or  concealed,  that  we  fear  there  are  jnany  to  .whom  even  a cursory  sketch  will 
possess  but  too  much  novelty  ; for,  although  some  of  the  Genoese  institutions, 
even  considered  as  works  of  art,  are  so  splendid  that  the  merest  sight-seer 
cannot  pass  them  by,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  just  estimate  of  them 
from  the  books  of  our  English  guides  and  tourists  : if  they  advert  to  them  at 
all,  it  is  merely  with  the  eye  of  an  artist  or  a connoisseur — to  criticise  Piola’s 
colouring,  or  the  expression  of  the  bas-relief  of  Michael  Angelo.  Madame 
Starke  devotes  but  one  or  two  sentences  to  the  Pammatone  and  the  Albergo 
dei  Poveri.  Mr.  Faber,  who  wrote  last  year,  and  from  whom  we  might  natu- 
rally expect  the  contrary,  in  his  notice  of  Genoa,  which  is  otherwise  very 
interesting,  has  overlooked  them  altogether ; and  even  Eustace,  though  he 
extols  the  splendour  of  the  ancient  establishments,  “ observes  with  regret  that 
he  is  speaking  of  past,  not  present  times.  The  edifices  to  which  the  names  of 
hospitals  are  annexed,  still  stand,  but  stand  rather  as  the  monuments,  than  the 
actual  mansions  of  charity  : the  funds  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  exactions 
of  the  French  armies,  and  the  mere  titles  remain,  like  the  name  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  even  like  the  city  itself,  deprived  of  its  commerce,  its  riches,  and  its 
independence .”  f 


* For  example,  we  shall  not  advert  at  all  to  the  subject  of  confraternities,  which  have 
been,  already  described  with  some  detail  in  a former  article.  It  may  be  well  also  to  observe, 
that  at  Genoa  the  variety  of  separate  institutions  is  not  so  great  as  in  Rome  — the  same 
establishment  frequently  combining  three  or  four  different  charhcters?  as  an  asylum,  a conser- 
vatory, an  hospital,  ana  an  oiphanage.  t Classical  Tour  iii.,  pp.  480-1. 
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Of  the  works  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  first  and  second 
ere  the  ordinary  guide-books  which  are  put  into  the  hands  of  every  stranger 
who  visits  Genoa  — the  one  in  Italian,  the  other  in  French.  Neither  can  be 
said  to  possess  any  literary  merit ; but  the  Italian,  though  not  so  prolix  as  the 
French,  is  more  satisfactory,  and  practically  useful.  The  third,  though  resem- 
bling the  others  in  title,  promises  to  be  a work  of  a very  different  order.  As 
yet  only  the  first  number  has  appeared  ; but,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
executed,  it  is  easy  to  infer  that,  when  completed,  the  work  will  deserve  a 
place  among  the  most  interesting  local  histories  and  guides  of  the  Italian  cities. 
The  present  fascicolo  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  Albergo  dei  Poveri,  and  enters 
with  great  minuteness  into  the  history  of  its  foundation,  progress,  and  comple- 
tion. We  cannot  do  better  than  commence  with  a brief  notice  of  this  noble 
institution.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  author’s  manner,  we  shall  dwell 
more  upon  it  than  on  the  other  institutions. 

The  Albergo  dei  Poveri,  though  in  its  present  form  and  locality  rather 
modern,  may  yet  be  considered  among  the  most  ancient  charities  of  the  city. 
From  the  earliest  times  there  are  traces  of  similar  establishments,  although  far 
less  extensive,  and  differing  from  the  Albergo  in  being  intended  merely  as  asy- 
lums for  the  aged  and  infirm.  But  in  the  year  1515,  we  find  a decree  of  the 
senate  increasing  the  revenues,  and  augmenting  the  number  to  whom  relief  was 
to  be  extended  ; and  towards  the  middle  of  that  century,  a change  of  consider- 
able importance  was  introduced.  The  year  1539  was  a year  of  extraordinary 
scarcity  throughout  the  entire  of  southern  Europe ; and  in  Genoa,  the  poverty 
and  distress,  which  before  had  been  left  to  the  undirected  charity  of  the  humane, 
became  so  extreme  as  to  call  for  the  direct  interference  of  the  state.  An  asso- 
ciation of  the  most  distinguished  nobles  of  the  city,  eight  in  number,  was  formed 
towards  the  close  of  that  year,  and  in  1540  was  sanctioned  by  a decree  of  the 
senate,  and  incorporated  under  the  title  of  Offizio  dei  Poveri.  A new  Lazza- 
retto  was  built  under  their  direction ; but  in  progress  of  time,  partly  from  pub- 
lic grants,  partly  from  the  charity  of  private  individuals,  the  resources  of  the 
institution  outgrew  the  place  which  had  b$en  selected  as  its  site ; and  in  1652 
the  senate  approved  of  a new  purchase  upon  the  hill  Carbonara,  better  suited, 
by  its  locality  and  its  extent,  to  the  necessities  of  the  establishment.  The  great 
mover  of  this  pious  and  charitable  project  was  the  celebrated  Emmanuel  Spi- 
nola,  and  to  his  unwearied  exertions  Genoa  owes  this  monument  of  national 
benevolence  — among  the  most  splendid  in  Europe. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  purchase  of  the  site  delayed  the  commencement 
of  the  work  till  1556,  in  which  year  the  first  stone  of  the  edifice  was  laid. 
But,  while  the  foundations  were  still  in  great  part  open,  it  underwent  a melan- 
choly interruption  in  the  following  year,  by  the  outbreak  of  the  great  plague. 
The  mortality  in  Genoa  was  very  great.  While  it  was  at  its  height,  seven 
hundred  victims  were  daily  carried  off ; and,  the  ordinary  places  of  burial 
being  soon  completely  filled,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  new  space  for  this 
melancholy  want.  By  a singular  destiny,  the  deep  and  capacious  pits  which 
had  been  sunk  to  receive  the  foundations  of  the  Albergo,  were  employed,  by 
anticipation,  in  a more  melancholy  work  of  mercy,  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  devoted  Spinola,  whom  no  danger  could  dismay,  no  less  than  ten  thousand 
corpses  were  interred  under  the  foundations. 

In  gratitude  for  their  deliverance  from  the  awful  visitation,  the  citizens,  in 
the  following  year,  decreed  to  erect  a church  under  the  title  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  which  had  been  vowed  while  the  pestilence 
was  at  its  height  According  to  the  original  plan,  it  was  intended  that  the 
church  should  be  erected  in  the  oentre  of  the  Albergo ; and,  in  order  to  com- 
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bine  the  works  ot  religion  and  charity,  it  was  now  resolved  that  the  new 
church  should  form  part  of  the  building  already  commenced,  and  be  devoted  to 
the  religious  uses  of  the  asylum.  The  doge,  attended  by  all  the  state  func- 
tionaries,  went  in  solemn  procession  to  lay  the  foundation.  Thirty  thousand 
livres  were  voted  as  a public  grant  for  the  purpose,  and  Emmanuel  Spinola  set 
the  example  of  private  contribution  with  such  effect,  that  this  portion  of  the 
work  proceeded  rapidly  and  successfully.  However,  in  1661  the  funds  began 
to  fail.  As  the  condition  of  his  new  contribution,  Spinola,  with  that  large  and 
undistinguishing  benevolence  which  was  his  great  characteristic,  required  that 
the  institution  should  be  open  to  all  applicants,  without  restriction  of  country 
or  creed,  even  to  those  who  had  been  refused  admission  at  the  other  hospitals 
of  the  city.  In  1664  they  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  receive  the  poor 
who  before  had  been  lodged  in  the  Lazzaretto  of  the  Cari^nano,  which  was 
thenceforth  merged  in  the  new  establishment.  In  the  following  year  the  south 
line  of  the  building  was  finished;  and  in  1665  the  beautiful  church,  being  at 
last  completed,  was  erected  into  a parish,  which  continues  under  separate 
jurisdiction  to  this  day. 

From  this  time  the  building  has  been  gradually  enlarged,  till  at  length,  in 
1740,  the  original  plan  was  completed  (with  the  exception  of  a portion  of  the 
front),  in  the  gigantic  proportions  which  it  now  presents.  To  the  zeal  and 
perseverance  of  the  inimitable  Brignole,  whom  no  labour  could  dishearten,  and 
no  difficulty  dismay,  the  city  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  success  of  the  work* 
He  lived  but  for  works  of  charity  and  love.  The  intimate  friend  of  St.  Vin- 
cent of  Paul,  he  drew,  it  is  natural  to  believe,  many  of  his  projects  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  from  his  saintly  counsel,  and  the 
pious  exercises  of  the  community  are  still  regulated  according  to  a rule  pre- 
scribed by  the  saint.  The  following  notice  of  Brignole’s  manner  of  life  will 
show  that  his  munificence  towards  the  poor  was  accompanied  by  the  practice, 
in  his  own  person,  of  the  most  rigid  self-denial : 

— “At  the  age  of  about  twenty-three,  having  lost  his  beloved  father,  he 
remained  under  the  care  of  his  guardians.  On  the  expiration  of  his  minority 
he  received  a portion  of  his  paternal  inheritance,  which  he  was  unwilling  to 
keep  unproductive,  and  embarked  in  a banking  speculation.  In  1646  he  sold 
to  ius  brother,  Giovanni  Carlo,  the  third  part  of  his  property  which  he  inher- 
ited from  his  lather  in  Sestri ; and  having  entirely  separated  his  interests  from 
those  of  his  brothers,  he  lived  along  with  them  and  his  mother  until  1660, 
assigning  a fitter  proportion  to  her  and  to  his  sisters  for  their  maintenance  and 
dowry.  He  himself  living  in  this  manner,  with  a single  servant,  was  enabled 
to  add  to  his  property  the  annual  profits,  as  well  of  the  revenues  of  his  pater- 
nal inheritance,  as  of  those  which  he  derived  from  commerce.  This  he  soon 
very  much  extended,  engaging  also  in  maritime  speculations ; and  all  his  enter- 
prises were  very  prosperous,  either  because  he  at  the  same  time  employed  his 
gains  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  poor,  or  because  he  intended  to  devote 
nis  property  to  the  erection  of  an  asylum  for  them.  An  enemy  to  all  ostenta- 
tion and  voluptuous  ease,  he  laboured  to  prepare  himself  by  his  merits  for  the 
nost  useful  service  of  his  country.  His  fellow  citizens  very  soon  availed 
themselves  of  his  great  talents,  and  deputed  him  first  to  the  care  of  the  poor 
in  the  Lazaretto,  whom,  though  at  a great  distance  from  the  city,  he  visited 
with  the  most  indefatigable  zeal.  The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  may  be 
easily  inferred  from  the  measures  taken  in  1653,  in  which  year  he  was  charged, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  the  purchase  of  a site  for  the  erection  of  a new  asylum. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  protectors  of  the  poor  girls  of  oar  Lady 
of  Refuge  on  Mount  Calvary,  who  were  then  divided  into  several  houses,  but 
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afterwards  united  by  the  foundress  into  one  establishment.  His  love  towards 
the  poor  was  universally  known ; and  when  a disastrous  season  or  year  of 
famine  occurred,  he  was  sent  along  the  coasts  to  distribute  relief,  at  the  public 
expense,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  might  not  perish  by  famine ; and  he  him- 
self w'as  wont,  by  collections  among  his  relatives  and  friends,  to  add  to  the 
public  grant  designed  for  this  purpose  by  the  ‘Magistrate  di  Misericordia 
and  it  frequently  happened  that,  there  not  being  sufficient  for  the,  necessities  of 
the  poor,  he  added  almost  as  much  more  from  his  private  property.”  — Ban* 
cAsrt,  pp.  14-15. 

This  admirable  man  had  not  the  happiness,  however,  of  living  to  6ee  the 
completion  of  the  great  work  to  which  his  life  was  devoted.  He  died,  univer- 
sally lamented,  in  1678,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age  ; and  his  last  will, 
which  he  had  prepared  many  years  before,  is,  like  eveiy  other  act  of  his  life,  a 
monument  of  true  Christian  charity  and  benevolence.  He  bequeathed  the  large 
proportion  of  his  ample  fortune  to  his  beloved  poor,  and,  with  that  humility 
which  characterized  his  life,  prohibited,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  the  inheritance, 
the  erection  of  a monument  to  his  memory,  or  any  similar  attempt  to  perpetuate 
his  name.  There  is  one  clause  of  this  interesting  document  too  noble  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence:  “ He  wills  that  his  body  be  interred  in  the  parochial 

church  of  the  new  Albergo  dei  Poveri,  on  the  Carbonara,  near  the  high  altar, 
at  that  spot  by  which  the  poor  are  wont  to  go  down  into  the  hall  to  their  devo- 
tion, in  order  that  his  dead  body  may  ever  lie  under  the  feet  of  the  poor,  whom 
he  dearly  loved  during  life.  He  orders  that  his  funeral  be  performed  with 
humility,  and  in  the  following  manner : his  body  shall  be  clad  in  the  habit  of 
the  poor — that  is,  in  the  dress  of  a labourer  — and  accompanied  to  the  tomb 
by  the  reverend  parish-priest  and  chaplains  of  the  Albergo,  by  a like  number 
of  the  religious  of  the  parish,  each  with  a lighted  torch,  and  by  the  young  and 
old  inmates  of  the  house  with  lighted  candles  in  their  hands.” 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  names  of  those  whose  charity  followed 
up  to  its  completion  the  pious  work  which  this  admirable  man  had  begun, • 
many  of  whom  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  humble  spirit  which  anima- 
ted JBrignole.  Several  of  the  contributions  and  bequests  were  anonymous. 
A single  individual,  through  the  hands  of  Brignole,  made  a donation  of  100,000 
livres. 

The  funds  of  the  institution,  like  those  of  every  other  pious  work  in  Italy,  suf- 
fered severely  by  the  revolution.  Though  nominally  protected  by  two  imperial 
edicts  in  1807  and  1809,  the  establishment  was  reduced  to  great  straits ; but 
after  the  restoration  its  independence  was  restored,  and  it  has  since  continued 
in  a flourishing  condition. 

The  site  of  the  Albergo  is  extremely  picturesque.  We  shall  transcribe  the 
description  copied  from  Bertolotti : 

— “ The  precipitous  mountains  on  which  a great  part  of  Genoa  is  situated 
are  in  many  places  intersected  by  deep  valleys.  In  one  of  these  valleys,  at  the 
place  called  Carbonara,  outside  of  the  old  circle,  rises  the  great  monument  of 
Genoese  charity.  A long  piazza,  shaded  by  leafy  trees,  and  lined  with  stone 
benches,  stands  in  front  of  the  Albergo  dei  roveri.  Several  villas  crown  the 
surrounding  eminences  in  which  it  is  embosomed.  The  two  rivers  of  the  val- 
ley are  employed  to  irrigate  the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds.  Unlike  the 
other  parts  of  Genoa,  in  which  the  gay  and  smiling  generally  predominate, 
every  thing  here  leads  the  mind  to  solemn  recollection,  although  not  unaccom- 


• A descendant  of  the  illustiious  founder  completed  the  work  within  the  few  last  years, 
by  the  erection  of  the  western  tower,  which  had  remained  unfinished  since  1740. 
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p&nied  with  sober  joy.  The  loftiness,  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  Albergo 
dei  Poveri  astonish  the  observer,  and  the  noble  tout  ensemble  of  the  edifice 
makes  him  overlook,  or  pardon,  a certain  false  taste  in  the  ornaments  of  the 
fagade,  the  base  of  which  is  of  the  Tuscan  order,  while  the  Corinthian  upper 
story  and  pyramidal  pediment  give  a mixed  and  broken  character  to  the  front.”  — 
Bancheri , p.  17. 

But  the  very  circumstances  which  contribute  so  much  to  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  locality,  rendered  the  erection  of  an  edifice  so  stupendous  a mat- 
ter of  great  labour  and  difficulty.  The  physical  obstacles  which  they  had  to 
overcome  are  enumerated  in  a very  elegant  inscription  placed  above  the  princi- 
pal entrance : 

“avspice  deo, 

CIVIVM  PROVIDENTIA 
ET  LIBERALITATE 

MONTES  DEIECTI,  VALLIS  COAEQVATA, 

FLVENTVM  COXCAMERATVM 

ALVEV8  DERIVATV8 
EGENIS 

COGEXD1S,  ALENDI8, 

OPIFICIO  PIETATE  1NSTITVENDIS, 

AEDES  EXTRVCTAE 
ANNO  BALVTIS  MDCLV.”  * 

The  external  appearance  of  the  building  is  magnificent  and  imposing  in  the 
extreme : 

— “ It  presents  the  form  of  a rectangular  parallelogram,  occupying  an  area  of 
nineteen  thousand  six  hundred  metres,  and  including  four  large  piazzas  designed 
for  the  recreation  of  the  poor.  There  are  five  upper  stories  with  spacious 
courts,  vast  dormitories,  work-rooms,  and  every  thing  that  is  necessary  for  the 
community,  which  has  not  unfrequently  exceeded  the  number  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred individuals.  It  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  donations  of  the  citizens 
could  raise,  a sum  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  level  the  mountain  upon  the  wes- 
tern side,  and  thus  obviate  the  damage  which  the  building  sustains  from  the 
violent  rains  and  secure  the  salubrity  indispensable  for  such  establishments. 
By  a most  commodious  platform  you  pass  t o a terrace  which  leads  into  a vast 
portico ; and  thence,  by  two  superb  staircases,  you  ascend  to  the  majestic  ves- 
tibule of  the  edifice.  Upon  the  stairs,  as  well  as  in  the  corridors  above  and 
the  gallery  of  the  church,  are  seen  inscriptions  under  the  busts  and  statues  of 
marble  or  plaster,  which  attest  the  piety  and  charity  of  our  ancestors.”  — 
Bancheri , p.  18. 

As  these  inscriptions  have  been  characterized  as  M pompous  and  uniform,”! 
we  are  induced  to  say  a word  upon  the  subject.  Ordinarily  speaking,  indeed, 
it  is  one  of  little  interest.  But  those  of  our  countrymen  who  have  visited 
Italy  cannot  fail  to  have  been  painfully  struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  pub- 
lic inscriptions  of  the  two  countries  — here,  tawdry,  fulsome,  in  bad  taste, 
seldom  venturing  beyond  the  humble  vernacular ; and  if  in  a classic  language, 
cold,  stiff,  formal,  and  unnatural : there,  chaste,  easy,  elegant,  and  of  a Latinity 
that  might  put  our  universities  to  the  blush.  The  lapidary  styles  of  England 


• u By  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  generous  charity  of  the  citizens — the  mountains  having 
been  levelled,  and  the  valleys  filled  up,  the  river  bndged,  and  its  bed  changed — this  house 
was  built  in  1655,  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering,  nourishing,  and  instructing,  in  art  and  piety, 
the  destitute  poor.” 

f Forsyth’s  Italy,  p.  6. 
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and  Italy  might,  in  9ome  points,  be  taken  as  not  inapt  representations  of  the  t 
national  characters  of  the  two  people.  However,  our  business  is  not  with  the 
form  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  hall  of  the  Albergo ; but  they  breathe  a spirit 
which  to  us  appears  extremely  beautiful  and  simple,  as  well  as  touching  in  the  : 
highest  degree.  No  empty  enumeration  of  the  styles  and  titles  of  the  benefac- 
tor 5 all  is  devoted,  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  to  the  history  of  his  charity. 

A favourite  idea,  which  struck  us  forcibly  as  running  through  them  all,  is  : 
Job’s  holy  boast,  that  he  was  the  “ father  of  ike  poor”  One  man,  dividing  his 
inheritance,  makes  the  poor  co-heirs  with  his  children ; another  consoles  nim- 
self  for  the  failure  of  male  issue  in  the  idea  that  it  is  happier  to  be  father  of 
the  poor  than  founder  of  a numerous  race ; a third  voluntarily  observed  a life 
of  celibacy,  that  he  might  possess  in  the  poor  a more  numerous  progeny. 

There  is  in  all,  too,  a beautiful  facility  of  adopting  the  phraseology  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  is  extremely  charming.  The  “ treasures  in  heaven,”  the  “ hun-  ^ 
dred-fold  reward,”  the  “hidden  treasures,”  are  introduced  with  the  happiest 
effect.  Everywhere  you  meet  most  appropriate  mottoes  from  the  sacred  page : 

“ Pater  eram  pauperum  ” — “ Videant  pauper es  et  ledentur  ” — “ Dispersit , dedit, 
pauperisms  ” — li  Neque  dicas,  non  est  Provident ia.”  * Nor  is  that  retribution 
in  prayer  for  the  living,  and  suffrage  for  the  dead,  forgotten,  which  Catholic 
piety  teaches  us  to  expect  from  the  poor  whose  wants  we  relieve.  May  not 
the  Christian  simplicity  with  which  the  inscription  transcribed  below f as  it 
were  enforces  this  spiritual  contract,  put  to  shame  the  fulsome  stuff  in  which 
most  of  our  monumental  panegyrics  tell  of  the  charities  of  the  deoeased  — 
dwelling  upon  the  past  alone,  without  one  thought  for  the  future,  and  almost 
forcing  upon  the  mind  the  startling  fear,  “ Amen  dico  vobis , receperunt  mercedem 
mam  ‘?”J 

The  church  of  the  Albergo  dei  Poveri  is  very  beautiful,  and  arranged  with 
great  judgment  and  consideration  for  the  convenience  of  the  inmates.  To 
secure  the  separation  of  the  sexes — a principle  rigidly  maintained  — and  to  J 
prevent  the  possibility  of  all  communication  with  extems,  the  church  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  building,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a Latin  cross ; and  thus 
forms  the  meeting-point  of  four  extensive  halls,  from  each  of  which  the  altar, 
sanctuary,  and  pulpit  are  distinctly  visible,  while,  by  means  of  open  lattices, 
as  Well  as  of  the  elevation  of  the  church  above  the  level  of  the  halls,  it  is  ren-  ^ 

dered  impossible  for  the  occupants  of  either  hall  to  see  those  who  are  in  the  ; 

remaining  three.  The  hall  to  the  left  of  the  altar  is  assigned  to  the  females  — 
that  upon  the  right,  to  the  males  — the  rear  is  set  apart  for  the  old  and  infirm, 
while  the  front  is  open  to  the  public  at  large.  In  these  halls  the  inmates  are 
assembled  for  morning  and  evening  prayer,  for  the  adorable  sacrifice,  and  for  : 
the  other  stated  devotions  of  the  day,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  catechetical 
instruction.  The  prayer,  which  they  recite  in  common,  is  that  composed  by 
St.  Vincent  of  Paul ; and  we  cannot  conceive  a scene  more  affecting  than  the 
evening  service  of  this  destitute,  but  not  forgotten  flock  — at  which  we  once 
had  the  happiness  to  assist.  Puget’s  exquisite  figure  of  the  Madonna  of  the 
Immaoulate  Conception,  which  surmounts  the  altar,  appeared  almost  pretematu- 

• “I  was  the  father  of  the  poor” — “ Let  the  poor  see  and  rejoice” — “He  divided,  and 
gave  to  the  poor”  — “ Say  not,  there  is  no  Providence.”  *> 

f The  Signor  Emmanuel  Brignole,  of  pious  memoir,  in  his  last  will  received  by  the  No- 
taiy,  John  Baptist  Camera,  in  the  year  lo77,  that  the  following  prayers  be  offered  up  in  this  s 
hospital  for  the  good  of  his  soul : On  the  anniversary  day  ofnis  death,  a solemn  mass  ; on 
which  day  the  poor  are  to  pray  for  his  soul ; and  on  the  first  Sunday  of  eveiy  month,  they  are 
to  recite  the  Salve  ( Regina)  and  the  De  Phofundis,  before  the  Litany  or  the  B.  V.  M. 

$ “ Amen  I say  to  you,  they  have  received  their  reward.” 
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rally  beautiful.  The  mellow  light  of  the  hour  softened  all  its  outlines.  It 
seemed  as  if  it  were  the  protecting  angel  of  the  little  family.  The  alternate 
recitation  of  the  verses  and  responses  from  the  opposite  halls,  in  which  every 
variety  and  pitch  of  voice  — young  and  old,  boy  and  girl  — was  brought  into 
contrast,  and  all  blended  into  harmony;  the  occasional  outburst  of  common 
prayer,  in  which  every  voice  united  in  the  recitation;  and,  above  all,  the 
sweet  and  touching  nature  of  the  prayers  themselves  — which,  while  they 
breathe  all  the  fervid  and  sublime  devotion  of  their  sainted  author,  are  admira- 
bly adapted  for  the  young  and  unlettered  minds  for  which  he  designed  them  — 
all  combined  to  produce  upon  our  mind  an  impression  which  we  never  can 
forget.  It  spoke  to  us  of  the  great  triumph  of  the  Gospel,  of  that  true  Chris- 
tian benevolence  which  unites  religion  with  charity,  which  recollects  that  man’s 
nobler  nature  should  ever  be  the  first  object  of  Christian  solicitude,  and  that  it 
is  but  a low-minded  and  ignoble  charity  (if  indeed  it  deserve  the  name),  which 
contents  itself  with  consulting  for  the  physical  wants  of  those  whom  it  under- 
takes to  cherish  and  protect.* 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  internal  arrangement  and  administration  of  the 
institution.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating  above  two  thousand  persons,  and 
the  actual  number  of  inmates  amounts  to  eighteen  hundred.  Like  the  Ospizio 
of  San  Michele  in  Rome,  it  is  open  for  the  relief  of  almost  every  variety  of 
distress — the  poor,  the  aged,  the  orphan,  the  foundling,  the  disabled,  find 
admission  within  its  ample  halls  ; and  it  is  even  employed,  in  certain  cases,  a3 
a house  of  correction  for  delinquents  of  a particular  class.  Nor  are  its  bene- 
fits confined  to  those  who  live  within  its  walls.  In  virtue  of  a number  of 
charitable  bequests,  the  administration  is  charged  with  the  distribution  of  gra- 
tuities in  bread,  broth,  clothes,  bedding,  and  money,  to  extern  paupers  who 
present  themselves  for  relief;  and,  by  other  similar  bequests,  provision  is 
made  for  bestowing  dowries  upon  virtuous  and  deserving  young  females  — tri- 
fling, perhaps,  in  our  eyes,  but  sufficiently  considerable  when  we  regard  the 
simple  habits  and  limited  wants  of  the  humble  classes  in  Italy,  for  whom  they 
are  intended.  The  pleasing  task  of  dispensing  the  alms  thus  allocated  was 
sometimes  reserved  to  the  family  of  the  donor.  “ The  noble  family  of  Kugara,” 
says  Eustace,  “ were  accustomed  to  lay  out,  each  day,  a sum  equivalent  to  Uiirty- 
two  pounds  English  in  providing  food  for  all  the  poor  who  came  to  claim  it. 
Anot  her  nobleman,  having  no  heirs,  devoted  his  whole  property,  even  during 
his  own  life,  to  the  foundation  of  an  asylum  for  orphan  girls,  who,  to  the  num- 
ber of  five  hundred,  were  educated,  and  provided  with  a settlement  for  life, 
either  married  or  single,  at  their  option.”! 

The  right  of  admitting  to  the  institution  is  vested  in  the  administration,  and, 
like  all  their  other  executive  powers,  is  exercised  by  the  majority  of  voices. 
In  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  founder,  no  distinction  of  country  or  religion 
should  be  made ; but  it  has  been  found  necessary,  since  the  revolution,  to  oon- 
fine  the  privilege  of  admission  to  natives,  or,  at  least,  residents  of  Genoa.  The 
infirm  are  admitted  at  every  age ; boys,  from  three  to  fourteen ; females  to  a still 
more  advanced  age  (as  long,  indeed,  as  their  poverty  may  be  supposed  to  expose 
them  to  danger)  ; and  the  old  of  both  sexes,  from  sixty  upwards.  These  are 
the  classes  to  whom  it  is  principally  sought  to  administer  relief.  The  able- 


• We  need  hardly  direct  the  attention  of  those  among  our  readers  who  may  chance  to 
rint  Genoa,  to  the  exquisite  bas-relief,  by  Michael  Angelo,  of  our  Lady  imprinting  a kiss 
imoD  the  forehead  of  the  dead  Christ.  To  those  who  nave  seen,  or  are  about  to  see,  hia 
Madonna  della  Pieta  in  St.  Peter’s,  it  possesses  very  great  ikterest. 

t Eustace,  Classical  Tour,  iii.  p.  480. 
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bodied,  except  in  particular  cases,  are  regarded  as  inadmissible.  Those  who 
enter  at  an  age  sufficiently  early,  are  instructed  in  whatever  trade  they  may 
themselves  prefer  5 and  when  the  ordinary  time  for  their  removal  comes  (their 
education  being  completed),  the  well-conducted  and  meritorious  are  allowed 
the  option  of  remaining  in  the  asylum  or  going  into  the  world.  The  females, 
in  case  of  their  marrying,  or  entering  a religious  state  as  lay-sisters,  are  enti- 
tled to  a dowry  of  two  hundred  livres,  and  in  some  cases  a larger  sum. 

The  manufactures  of  the  institution  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  especially 
those  of  silk,  calico,  woollen  cloth,  and  carpets.  A capital  of  two  hundred 
thousand  livres  is  employed  by  the  institution  in  these  manufactures 5 and  the 
profits,  except  a certain  portion  which  goes  to  the  support  of  the  institution, 
are  divided  among  the  inmates,  according  to  their  proportion  of  labour.  There 
is  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  manufactures,  and  prizes  are  distributed  to  the 
most  successful  in  each  department. 

The  boy-schools  of  the  establishment  are  entrusted  to  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  doctrine 5 those  of  the  females,  to  the  “ Sisters  of  our  Lord  on  Mount 
Calvary,”  commonly  called  Brignoline  — an  association  resembling  our  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  except  that  their  vow  is  not  perpetual.  The  neatness,  order,  and 
decorum  of  the  entire  are  beyond  all  praise ; and  the  internal  arrangements, 
without  exception,  are  truly  worthy  of  the  charity  and  good  taste  of  Genoa. 

“ The  windows  are  large  and  airy,  the  floors  are  all  of  marble,  as  are  also 
the  numbers  inscribed  over  the  head  of  each  bed,  and  the  slabs  which  are  fixed 
in  the  wall,  to  hold  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  patient ; and  to 
preserve  them  from  the  cold  of  the  marble  when  they  have  occasion  to  get  out 
of  bed,  the  space  between  the  beds  is  covered  with  little  carpets.  The  beds 
are  of  iron,  painted  green,  and  I might  almost  call  them  elegant,  being  closed 
in  with  hangings  of  white  and  azure  stuff.  The  infirmarians,  both  male  and 
female,  are  numerous.  There  is  an  altar  for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sa- 
crifice, at  which  the  men  and  women  have  an  opportunity  of  assisting.  The  care 
of  the  sick  is  entrusted  to  the  pious  ‘ Sisters  of  our  Lady  of  Refuge  on  Mount 
Calvary.’  The  different  quarters  of  the  poor  are  furnished  in  the  same  man- 
ner, with  the  exception  of  the  curtains  and  mattrass,  which  are  provided  only 
for  the  sick.  These  things  remind  one  of  the  Ospizio  of  the  Fate  bene,  fratelli, 
in  Milan,  another  city  proudly  distinguished  by  its  numerous  asylums  of  char- 
ity and  beneficence.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  sick  are  ordinarily  sent  to 
the  hospital ; and  it  is  only  by  special  exception  that  individual  cases  are  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  infirmary  ; either  those  slightly  attacked  or  those  who 
are  suffering  from  chronic  maladies,  and  cannot  find  ready  admittance  to  the 
Hospital  of  the  Incurables,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Rectors  of  the  house, 
deserve  special  attention,  or  those  who,  being  seized  with  sudden  illness,  could 
not  be  removed  to  the  hospital  without  danger.  The  internal  government  of 
the  females,  which  has  been  entrusted  since  the  establishment  of  the  institution 
to  the  ‘ Sisters  of  our  Lady  of  the  Refuge  on  Mount  Calvary,’  commonly  called 
Brignoline  (because  they  were,  in  a certain  sense,  founded  by  our  Emmanuel), 
cannot  be  sufficiently  commended.  They  carry  with  them  the  piety  of  almost 
two  centuries.  An  ecclesiastical  prefect  and  a secular,  with  severed  assistants, 
watch  over  the  good  conduct  of  the  men.  A parish  priest  superintends  the 
spiritualities  and  the  church,  and  is  assisted  by  four  chaplains  and  ccnfessors. 
All  these  are  dependant  on  the  rector,  who  is  subject  to  the  managers  of  the 
establishment.” — Baneheri , pp.  18-14. 

To  those  who  have  read  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  Rome,  the  name  of 
“ Conservatorio  ” cannot  be  unfamiliar.  Like  Rome,  Genoa  is  amply  provided 
with  these  blessed  retreats,  in  which  the  young  female  is  protected  at  that  age 
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when  the  worst  dangers  beset  her  upon  every  side,  rendered  doubly  formidable 
by  the  poverty  and  destitution  from  which  it  is  the  Conservatorio  to  rescue 
her.  The  Conservatoria  delle  Fieschine  takes  its  name  from  Dominico  Fieschi, 
a Genoese  noble,  by  whom  it  was  founded  in  1763.  It  is  a magnificent  build- 
ing, which,  from  its  commanding  position,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of 
every  visitor.  In  form  it  is  an  oblong  square,  five  hundred  feet  in  the  length 
of  the  greater  side.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating  six  hundred  persons. 
Unlike  many  similar  institutions  in  other  countries,  this  admirable  establish- 
ment continues  its  protecting  care  long  beyond  the  time  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  physical  wants  of  the  inmates.  The  piety  of  Genoa  would 
revolt  at  the  idea  of  casting  them  out  upon  the  world  the  moment  they  are 
capable  of  providing  a maintenance  for  themselves  ; and  they  have  the  option 
of  remaining  in  the  Conservatorio  until  a suitable  marriage,  or,  if  they  should 
feel  disposed  for  the  religious  state,  the  adoption  of  the  religious  habit,  places 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  danger  or  distress : in  either  case,  they  receive  a 
dowry  of  five  hundred  livres.  The  inmates,  besides  an  excellent  religious 
education,  are  trained  in  embroidery,  needle-work,  and  the  other  branches  of 
female  industry.  There  is  one  in  which,  as  our  lady  readers  are  well  aware, 
they  particularly  excel  — the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers.  The  flowers 
of  the  Fieschine  of  Genoa  are  celebrated  throughout  Europe  for  their  delicacy, 
elegance,  and  natural  simplicity.  The  profits  of  their  labour  are  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  of  which  goes  to  the  support  of  the  establishment,  the  other  is 
placed  at  their  own  disposal. 

The  Fieschine  may  be  taken  as  a specimen  of  the  Conservatorj  of  Genoa, 
which  in  every  respect  resemble  those  of  Rome,  described  in  a former  article. 
But  there  are  several  others.  The  Madonna  del  Rifugio  was  founded  in  1641. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  the  piety  of  a noble  Genoese  lady,  a member  of  the  Cen- 
turioni  family,  though  better  known  by  the  name  of  into  that  which  she  married, 
the  Grimaldi  Bracefli.  The  object  and  plan  of  this  asylum  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  Fieschine,  and  it  is  capable  of  accommodating  three  hundred  inmates, 
whose  wants  are  all  amply  supplied  while  they  remain  in  the  institution,  with  the 
same  charitable  and  judicious  provision  in  case  of  their  marrying  or  entering  a 
religious  life.  There  is  another  Conservatorio  attached  to  the  hospital  of  the 
Pammatone.  But  we  must  refer  to  the  author  for  a detailed  description. 

It  hardly  cowe3  within  our  present  plan  to  speak  of  the  schools  and  educa- 
tional institutions  of  Genoa ; but  there  is  one  to  which  we  must  briefly  advert. 
It  is  true  there  can  be  but  little  novelty  in  the  description  of  a deaf  and  dumb 
institution ; but  while  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  the  charities  of  Genoa,  it 
would  be  injustice  to  the  memory  of  the  admirable  man  to  whom  we  owe  the 
deaf  and  dumb  school  of  the  city,  to  pass  it  over  in  silence.  The  name  of  this 
meritorious  individual  was  Ottavio  Giambattista  Assarotti.  Like  the  immortal 
Abbe  Sicard,  he  was  an  humble  ecclesiastic ; and  his  zeal  appears  to  have  been 
stimulated  by  reading  of  Sicard’s  labours  and  success.  His  first  essay  was 
made  in  1801,  and  was  entirely  unaided,  except,  perhaps,  by  the  contributions 
of  a few  friends;  but  the  success  which  attended  his  disinterested  efforts 
induced  the  government,  in  1805,  to  assign  to  him  a house,  with  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  twelve  children.  Owing,  however,  to  the  unsettled  condition 
of  politics  at  that  period,  it  was  some  time  before  this  disposition  took  effect, 
and  he  continued  to  struggle  on  with  the  limited  means  which  he  was  himself 
enabled  to  command.  Inl812  the  noble  house  which  they  now  inhabit,  beyond 
the  Acqua  Sola,  formerly  the  Convent  of  Mercy,  was  assigned  to  them,  and 
has  since  been  much  improved  and  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  its  new  occu- 
pants. After  the  restoration,  the  establishment  was  taken  into  the  royal  pro- 
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tection,  and  placed  under  the  management  of  a commission,  of  which  the  car- 
dinal archbishop  for  the  time  being  is  the  head.  Since  1824  the  utility  of  the 
institution  has  been  much  increased,  by  the  formation  of  a school  for  extern 
pupils.  The  inmates  are  at  present  about  sixty  in  number,  of  whom  thirty- 
seven  are  boys.  Of  these,  eighteen  are  supported  by  the  king,  two  by  the 
civic  body,  and  the  rest  by  the  charity  of  private  individuals.  The  extern 
pupils  are  nearly  as  numerous,  though  their  number  is  more  variable.  The 
age  for  admission  is  from  ten  to  sixteen,  and  the  time  spent  in  the  establish- 
ment is  ordinarily  five  years.  The  course  of  instruction  is  judiciously  accom- 
modated to  the  disposition  of  the  pupil ; and,  when  promising  subjects  are 
found,  is  often  very  extensive.  Many  of  these  interesting  children  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  Italian,  French,  English,  Spanish,  and  German  lan- 
guages, and  are  able  not  only  to  read,  but  even  to  write  in  them  with  ease  and 
correctness.  The  boys  who  are  found  deficient  in  literary  talent  are  instructed 
in  those  arts  or  trades  for  which  they  may  manifest  a disposition.  Painters, 
engravers  in  wood  and  copper,  scriveners,  and  draughtsmen  of  very  consider- 
able merit,  have  had  their  education  in  this  admirable  institution.  Four  of  the 
principal  engineers  and  designers  in  the  employment  of  the  government  were 
among  the  pupils  of  the  pious  Assarotti.  Each  of  the  trades,  too,  has  its  rep- 
resentative among  them ; as  printers,  bookbinders,  shoemakers,  carpenters, 
tailors ; and  the  females  are  instructed  in  needle- work,  embroidery,  and  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  flowers,  in  which  Genoa  is  so  distinguished. 

In  1827  the  institution  sustained  a severe  loss  in  the  universally-lamented 
death  of  its  benevolent  founder.  The  present  superior,  the  Abbate  Boselli, 
had  long  been  his  intimate  friend  and  assistant ; and  in  naming  him  to  succeed 
the  Abbate  Assarotti,  the  king,  in  testimony  of  approval  of  his  past  services, 
conferred  upon  him  the  honourable  distinction  of  the  order  of  SS.  Maurice  and 
Lazarus.  The  administrative  staff  consists  of  the  director,  four  priests,  who 
direct  the  religious  instruction  and  watch  over  the  morals  of  the  pupils,  four 
mistresses  for  the  female  pupils,  and  six  servants.  The  prefects  of  the  several 
subordinate  departments  are  selected  from  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  children 
formerly  trained  in  the  establishment. 

The  system  of  charitable  loans,  known  by  the  name  of  Monte  de  Pieta,  was 
•early  established  at  Genoa.  It  would  seem  that  the  most  ancient  Monte  da 
Pieta  was  that  founded  at  Perugia  towards  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  We  find  the  system  introduced,  with  the  papal  sanction,  at  Orvieto 
in  1464,  and  at  Viterbo  in  1471.  The  Genoese  government  was  not  slow  to 
follow  the  pious  example.  In  1483  a decree  was  passed  by  the  senate,  placing 
the  bank  under  the  direction  of  a public  officer,  and  drawing  up  such  regula- 
tions for  its  management  as  would  enable  the  poor  to  derive  the  greatest  amount 
of  benefit  from  the  allocation  of  the  funds  at  its  disposal.  Much  of  its  early 
prosperity  is  due  to  the  zeal  of  an  humble  Franciscan,  Francesco  Angelo  da 
Cranerio.  By  his  pious  and  eloquent  exhortations,  numbers  of  his  wealthy 
fellow-citizens  were  induced  to  offer  their  redundant  wealth  — some  gratui- 
tously, some  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  — to  form  a capital  for  circulation 
among  the  poor.  Numberless  bequests  and  donations  were  added  to  the  fund, 
and  in  progress  of  time  the  bank  had  a capital  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand livres,  and  was  able  to  circulate  above  a million,  But,  unhappily,  the 
rapacious  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  French  party  in  Italy  proved  as  fatal  to  the 
Monte  de  Pieta  at  Genoa  as  to  the  other  pious  establishments  of  every  country 
to  which  their  arms  extended.  In  1806  they  were  obliged  to  suspend  their 
business ; nor  was  the  bank  reopened  till  1810.  It  has  since  slowly  recovered 
from  its  embarrassments,  and,  at  this  moment,  is  again  in  full  activity;  and  the 
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amount  of  good  effected  by  it  can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who,  familiar  with 
the  habits  of  the  Italian  people,  are  able  to  understand  the  nature  of  their 
wants,  and  the  severe  privations  to  which  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  their 
humble  and  precarious  means  of  subsistence  must  subject  them. 

It  remains  to  close  this  notice,  already  extended  beyond  the  brief  limits  we 
originally  proposed,  with  a short  account  of  the  principal  hospitals  of  the  city* 
The  most  ancient  hospital  of  Genoa  is  the  Spedale  del  Pammatone,  an  estab- 
lishment  which,  in  its  magnificence  and  utility,  may  take  a place  among  the 
noblest  institutions  of  Europe.  Like  most  of  the  other  charities  of  Genoa,  it 
owes  its  origin  to  the  benevolence  of  an  individual.  A celebrated  lawyer, 
Bartolomeo  Bosco,  erected  it  at  his  own  expense  in  1420,  and  in  1427  bequeathed 
his  entire  property  for  its  maintenance,  confiding  the  administration  to  the  pious 
care  of  his  wife,  the  partner,  or  rival,  of  all  his  projects  of  charity.  It  was 
originally  designed  for  females  alone : but  in  1441  the  addition  of  a large  pile 
of  building  enabled  the  directors  to  extend  its  advantages  to  males  also ; and, 
after  some  time,  the  government  undertook  the  principal  burden  of  its 
maintenance,  till,  by  successive  additions,  the  building  gradually  extended 
to  its  present  colossal  proportions  — the  admiration,  not  only  of  Italy,  but 
of  Europe.  It  is  a rectangular  building,  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
in  length,  by  two  hundred  in  breadth ; but  the  length  of  the  wing  which  looks 
towards  the  north  is  considerably  greater,  this  wing  having  been  prolonged  to 
the  west,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  accommodation  for  an  hospital  of  conva- 
lescents. The  principal  gate  leads  into  a magnificent  hall,  sixty  feet  in  length, 
on  either  side  of  which  are  the  medical  and  surgical  laboratories  of  the  estab- 
lishment. From  this  hall  the  visitor,  by  a majestic  staircase  of  white  marble, 
ascends  to  a spacious  court,  surrounded  by  twenty  doric  columns ; on  the  left 
of  this  beautiful  square  are  the  anatomical  hall,  the  school  of  anatomy,  and  the 
fever  ward,  with  a distinct  hall  for  those  cases  which  require  peculiar  and 
separate  treatment ; and  on  the  right  is  the  surgical  ward,  with  the  school  of 
the  surgical  lectures.  But  it  is  only  in  the  portion  of  the  building  assigned  to 
the  female  patients  one  can  form  an  idea  of  its  extent  and  magnificence.  It 
occupies  the  entire  second  floor  of  the  hospital,  extending  around  the  four 
sides  of  the  rectangle.  The  floors  are  of  marble,  the  white  coverlet  and  hang- 
ings of  the  beds  presents  a very  pleasing  appearance ; and  the  perfect  neat- 
ness, order,  and  indeed  elegance,  of  the  arrangements,  completety  divest  the 
scene  of  the  painful  and  oppressive  character  which  we  are  apt  to  attribute  to 
such  receptacles  of  human  misery.*  As  in  the  Albergo,  the  walls  are  decora- 
ted with  a profusion  of  statues,  busts,  and  inscriptions,  to  the  memory  of  the 
benefactors  of  the  institution.  Within  fifty  years  from  its  foundation,  its  reve- 
nues, from  private  contributions  only,  had  swelled  to  four  hundred  thousand 
fivres. 

From  the  dimensions  given  above,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  number  of 
patients  to  whom  relief  is  afforded  must  be  immense.  But  the  utility  of  the 
Pammatone  does  not  end  here.  Its  ample  halls  are  open  for  the  reception  of 
foundlings  of  both  sexes.  The  boys  are  maintained  and  educated  till  they 
grow  up  to  maturity,  and  are  capable  of  providing  for  themselves and  the 
females,  till  they  choose  to  leave  the  establishment  for  the  purpose  of  marry- 


• The  Maggazzino,  or  store-house  of  the  hospital,  is  well  deserving  of  a visit.  The  taste- 
ful arrangement  of  the  linens,  Ac.,  upon  the  shelves  which  surround  the  apartment,  produces 
a very  singular  but  pleasing  effect $ and  (ex  pede  Herculxm)  the  scrupulous  neatness  of 
these  minute  particulars  may  serve  as  an  evidence  of  the  attention  which  is  paid  to  the  essen- 
tial wants  of  the  inmates. 
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in g,  or  entering  a religious  state.  The  number  of  orphans  and  foundlings  is 
of  course  variable,  but  has  frequently  exceeded  three  thousand.* 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  extent  of  the  Pammatone,  which  is  open  to  all 
nations,  without  distinction,  there  is  a class  of  patients  whom,  as  in  most  simi- 
lar institutions,  it  is  found  necessary  to  keep  apart  from  the  ordinary  cases 
admitted  into  the  hospital.  Accordingly,  in  1524,  the  Hospital  of  Incurables 
was  founded  by  a nobleman  named  Hector  Vernassa.  Since  that  time  many 
successive  additions  have  been  made  to  the  building,  which  thus,  from  want  of 
uniform  plan,  presents  an  irregular,  though  not  unimposing  appearance.  The 
female  hospital  is  a separate  establishment,  connected  with  the  other  by  an 
arcade.  The  main  building  itself  is  very  much  broken  up  into  separate  wards ; 
and  indeed  a casual  visitor  could  forin  no  idea  of  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
hospital,  which  only  can  be  conceived  after  a careful  and  leisurely  inspection. 
This  immense  institution,  as  well  as  the  Pammatone,  is  under  the  care  of  reli- 
gious sisters  in  every  way  resembling  our  Sisters  of  Charity  and  Mercy.  The 
spiritual  wants  of  tne  patients  are  tended  by  the  good  Capuchins  of  a neigh- 
bouring community ; and  a thousand  little  offices  of  charity  and  tenderness  are 
discharged  bv  the  members  of  several  religious  confraternities  in  the  city, 
which  rival  those  of  Rome  in  their  devotedness  and  zeal. 

It  would  carry  us  beyond  the  space  at  our  disposal  to  particularize  several 
other  institutions,  less  splendid  than  those  already  specified,  but  each,  in  its 
own  sphere,  the  centre  ol*  incalculable  good,  and  all  in  themselves  extremely 
interesting.  “ The  hospitals  of  Genoa  vie  with  its  palaces  in  magnificence,  and 
seem  more  than  sufficient  for  all  the  disease  and  misery  that  could  exist  in  so 
small  a state.”f  But  we  cannot  omit  at  least  to  mention  the  new  Manicomio, 
or  lunatic  asylum,  which  has  just  been  opened,  and  which  may  well  challenge 
competition  with  even  the  most  glorious  charities  of  the  olden  city. 

In  concluding  this  brief  notice  of  the  principal  charitable  institutions  of 
Genoa,  there  is  one  feature  characterizing  them  all,  to  which  we  cannot  help 
adverting  — the  thoroughly  religious  character  which  they  all  present.  It  is 
impossible  to  enter  a Genoese  hospital  or  asylum  without  feeling  at  once  that, 
if  there  be  suffering  there,  it  is  not  of  that  dark  or  gloomy  cast  which  leads  to 
despair.  Wherever  you  turn,  every  object  reminds  you  that  the  charity  which 
here  ministers  to  the  wants  of  its  fellow-creatures,  is  the  true  charity  of  the 
Gospel.  Religion  has  everywhere  set  its  stamp.  No  matter  what  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  distress  which  seeks  relief,  or  the  sorrow  which  asks  for  conso- 
lation, every  object  speaks  the  consoling  admonition  which  is  inscribed  upon 
the  wall  of  the  Albergo,  “ Neque  dicas  non  est  Providential  What  a contrast 
between  the  purchased  and  perfunctory  attendance  of  the  nurses  of  an  English 
hospital,  or  the  hired  menials  of  an  English  work-house,  and  the  loving  and 
gentle  ministrations  of  a sister  of  mercy  in  the  Pammatone,  or  a pious  member 
of  those  confraternities  which  devote  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  Albergo ! 
It  is  not  alone  by  the  amount  of  physical  comfort  provided  for  the  poor  that  the 
charity  of  the  donor  is  to  be  estimated  — this  would  be  a low  and  unworthy 
standard ; — it  is  by  the  spirit  in  whiqh  it  is  done,  and  the  self-devotion  which 
it  bespeaks.  And  indeed  there  is  everything  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Geno- 
ese institutions  to  prove  that  the  adoption  of  the  touching  title  of  the  “ Father 
of  the  poor,”  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  walls,  is  no  idle  boast.  Enter  one  of 


• Starke’s  Italy,  i.  p.  170.  In  the  Conservatorio  attached  to  the  establishment  is  a beau- 
tiful cbapel,  in  which  the  body  of  St  Catherine  Fieschi  is  preserved  upon  the  precise  spot  in 
which  she  died  in  1510. 

f Forsyth,  p.  7. 
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those  noble  establishments.  Everything  which  meets  your  eye  reminds  you 
that,  amply  &9  all  the  temporal  wants  of  the  inmates  are  tended  and  relieved, 
the  more  important  concern  of  their  eternal  interest  is  still  more  anxiously 
watched  over.  The  thousand  little  devices,  simple,  though  solid,  which  Catho- 
lic piety  has  invented,  to  keep  before  our  eyes  the  recollection  of  God’s  pres- 
ence, and  of  our  own  immortal  destinies,  are  here  employed  with  the  most 
consoling  effect.  The  holy  altar,  distinctly  visible  from  every  bed,  in  every  part 
of  the  hospital ; the  little  image  of  our  blessed  Lord  upon  the  cross,  or  of  her 
whom  from  that  cross  He  gave  to  be  our  Mother ; the  words  of  hope  and  con- 
solation which  are  printed  upon  the  walls,  and  meet  the  eye  of  the  sufferer 
whithersoever  he  turns ; still  more  the  tender  and  unfailing  attentions  of  the 
pious  sisterhood,  who  watch  every  look,  and  hang  upon  every  word  of  the 
patient  that  gives  hope  of  oon version  to  God ; are  admirably  calculated  to  soften 
the  most  obdurate  heart,  and  draw  it  back  to  religion,  however  long  and  way- 
ward its  wanderings  may  have  been. 

We  remember  to  have  met,  in  one  of  our  English  tourists,  a sneer  at  the 
pious  attentions  of  the  Italian  clergy  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  sick  in  the 
public  hospitals.  The  writer  was  speaking  of  the  hospitals  of  Genoa.  His 
philosophical  benevolence  could  not  reconcile  itself  to  this  intrusion  upon  the 
quiet  of  the  dying  hour ; and  his  sensitiveness  was  shocked  to  find  “ priests 
and  choristers  in  the  hospital  of  the  incurables,  chaunting  between  two  rows 
of  wretches,  whom  their  pious  noise  would  not  suffer  to  die  in  peace.”**  We 
are  sure  there  are  few  who , will  admire  the  tender-heartedness  of  this  senti- 
mental scoffer ; and  we  are  satisfied  there  are  still  fewer  who  will  covet  for 
their  last  hour  the  peace  which  is  purchased  at  such  a price.  For  our  own 
part,  we  can  never  forget  the  impression  which  our  first  visit  to  an  Italian  hos- 
pital produced  upon  our  mind.  The  calm  and  contented  looks  of  the  poor 
inmates  told  us  that,  whatever  were  their  physical  sufferings,  at  least  there  was 
peace  within.  Here  and  there,  by  the  bed-side  of  the  patients,  were  seated 
the  Capuchin  confessors  of  the  establishment,  whispering  consolation  and  coun- 
sel into  the  ear  of  the  dying  man.  Sisters  of  mercy,  with  noiseless  step,  were 
flitting  from  place  to  place,  like  angels  of  peace  ; now  ministering  to  some  of 
the  sufferers,  now  stopping  to  address  an  enquiry  or  an  exhortation  as  they 
passed  along,  followed  by  the  grateful  looks  and  thankful  benedictions  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  thu9  devoting  their  lives.  Members  of  the  confraterni- 
ties, in  their  peculiar  habit,  which  effectually  conceals  the  person,  and  levels 
all  distinction  of  rank,  were  praying  with  those  whose  danger  was  most  immi- 
nent, and  where  the  stole  (the  sign  of  jurisdiction)  placed  upon  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  indicated  that  extreme  unction  had  been  administered,  there  stood  the  chap- 
lain, the  sentinel  of  the  church  in  this  last  hour  — a post  which  he  is  bound  by 
his  office  not  to  desert  till  the  final  struggle  is  over.  The  frescoes  and  paint- 
ings which  decorated  the  walls  were  well  calculated  to  assist  and  encourage 
the  pious  impressions  thus  produced.  They  hold  forth  to  those  who  were  in 
grievous  pain,  holy  Job  upon  his  dunghill ; to  the  desponding  they  pointed  to 
our  Lord  healing  the  mother-in-law  of  Peter,  or  oalling  Lazarus  from  the  dead ; 
to  the  impenitent  they  denounced  the  terrors  of  God’s  judgment  in  another 
life ; to  the  despairing  they  shewed  Magdalen,  or  the  woman  taken  in  adultery ; 
to  all  they  told  of  the  mystery  of  our  Lord’s  love  for  us,  and  hushed  every 
motion  of  doubt  or  despair,  by  the  consoling  example  of  the  thief  upon  the 
cross,  and  the  last  words  of  our  Lord  for  his  enemies  and  persecutors. 

We  shall  not  not  stop  to  contrast  this  blessed  scene  with  the  picture  which  we 


Forsyth,  p.  6. 
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might  draw  of  one  of  our  London  hospitals,  or  compare  this  “ pious  noise  ” with 
the  peace  in  which  the  unhappy  sufferers  are  there  “ permitted  to  die.”  We 
are  well  assured  there  are  lew,  even  of  those  who  differ  from  us  in  creed,  that 
will  hesitate  as  to  the  preference.  Nor  shall  we  place  the  tenderness  and  deli- 
cacy with  which  every  want  is  there  relieved,  so  as  to  divest  property,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  its  humiliation,  with  the  barbarous  principle  of  English  charity, 
reoently  introduced  in  our  Irish  poor-houses  — to  give  to  the  poor  the  least 
possible  degree  of  relief,  and  throw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their 
receiving  it.  For  ourselves,  we  frankly  acknowledge  that  this  solicitude  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  sick  and  the  poor,  this  happy  and  judioious  union 
of  charity  and  religion,  is  in  our  eyes  the  great  charm  of  the  public  institutions 
of  Italy ; and  that  it  far  outweighs  the  munificence  (though  this,  too,  is  beyond 
all  praise),  which  has  always  distinguished  the  nobles  of  this  misrepresented 
country,  “ whose  chief  gratification  has  always  consisted  in  amassing  wealth, 
for  the  laudable  purpose  of  expending  it  on  public  works  and  public  chari- 
ties.”* 


EDUCATION  IN  ROME  AND  BERLIN. 

In  Catholic  Germany,  in  France,  and  even  in  Italy,  the  education  of  the 
common  people,  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  music,  manners,  and  morals, 
is  at  least  as  generally  diffused,  and  as  faithfully  promoted  by  the  clerical  body, 
as  in  Scotland.  It  is  bv  their  own  advance,  and  not  by  keeping  back  the 
advance  of  the  people,  that  the  popish  priesthood  of  the  present  day  seek  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  community  in  Catholic  lands : 
and  they  might,  perhaps,  retort  on  our  Presbyterian  clergy,  and  ask,  if  they 
too,  are  in  their  countries  at  the  head  of  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  age  ? 
Education  is  in  reality  not  only  not  repressed,  but  is  encouraged  by  the  popish 
ohurch ; and  is  a mighty  instrument  in  its  hands,  and  ably  used.  In  every 
street  in  Rome,  for  instance,  there  are,  at  short  distances,  public  primary 
schools,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Rome,  with  a population  of  158,678  souls,  has  372  pub- 
lic primary  schools,  with  482  teachers,  and  14,000  children  attending  them. 
Has  Edinburgh  so  many  schools  for  the  instruction  of  those  classes  ? I doubt 
it.  Berlin,  with  a population  about  double  that  of  Rome,  has  only  264  schools. 
Rome  has  also  her  university,  with  an  average  attendance  of  660  students : and 
the  Papal  States,  with  a population  of  two  and  a half  millions,  contain  seven 
universities.  Prussia,  with  a population  of  fourteen  millions,  has  but  seven.  — 
taring's  Notes  of  a Traveller . 


• Starker  Italy,  ii.  p.  171, 
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[FROM  THE  DUBLIN  REVIEW.] 

Ir  we  wished  to  describe  two  countries  standing  in  strong  contrast  one  with 
the  other,  we  think  they  might  not  unfairly  be  described  something  in  this 
manner:  the  first  should  bear  an  impression  of  antiquity  in  all  its  parts  — the 
other  of  novelty.  There,  old  cities,  and  the  ruins  of  their  predecessors,  memo- 
rials of  people  beyond  people,  back  into  days  of  fable : here,  all  of  yesterday  — 
log-houses  smoking  through  the  exhalations  of  a newly  cleared  morass,  and 
towns  composed  of  “ white  wooden  houses,  sprinkled  and  dropped  about,  with- 
out seeming  to  have  any  root  in  the  ground”*  — the  mushroom  growth  of  a 
monumentless  people,  (n  one,  the  arts  of  refined  life  should  have  their  home  — 
painting,  sculpture  and  poetry  of  every  class,  a history  and  a literature  perfectly 
national : in  the  other,  the  utilities  should  be  supposed  to  domineer  over  the 
graces,  and  the  practical  over  the  imaginative.  This  one  should  have  its  gov- 
ernments right  royally  established — the  monarchical  principle  consecrated  in 
every  way,  by  venerable  descents  and  by  sacerdotal  election,  illustrated  by 
every  variety  of  name  and  title,  from  the  imperial  diadem  to  the  ducal  coronet ; 
and  the  other  should  be  the  very  type  of  democracy  and  ideal  liberty  — from 
the  fireside  at  home,  to  the  national  government,  which  should  be  a great  com- 
pound republic,  containing  other  republics,  and  they  again  subdivisible,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  matter,  into  homogeneous  particles  ad  infinitum . In  fine  — 
not  to  carry  our  contrasts  on  for  ever  — we  should  see  in  one  country  a reli- 
gious principle  — and  one,  too,  both  stringent,  practical,  and  universal  — which 
pervades  institutions,  customs,  feelings,  the  inside  and  outside  of  things,  the 
higher  and  the  lower,  the  general  and  the  particular : while  the  other  should 
be  perfectly  untrammelled  by  any  such  bond,  and  neither  law  nor  usage  require 
the  stamp  of  such  a principle  to  give  worth  to  any  act ; nor  the  constitution  of 
the  country  much  distinguish  between  Turk  and  Christian,  infidel  and  believer. 

Now  if  we  wished  to  propose  such  a contrast,  it  would  not  be  at  all  neces- 
sary to  draw  upon  the  imagination  for  it.  We  have  it  in  truth,  in  actual  exist- 
ence ; and  the  two  works  which  we  have  joined  together  at  the  head  of  our 
article,  do  really  affect  to  describe  them.  Italy  and  America  present  every  one 
of  the  points  of  comparison  enumerated  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  And  for 
this  very  reason  it  is,  that  they  are  the  favorite  fields  of  writing  tourists, 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  perambulate  the  land,  pencil  in  hand,  to  the  conster- 
nation of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  plague,  of  all  quiet  people.  America  is 
fertile  from  its  very  novelty — Italy  from  its  long  cultivation.  In  the  former, 
the  traveller,  who  boldly  strikes  into  its  interior*  has  a good  chance  of  alight- 
ing on  a new  city  just  starting  from  the  mud,  with  some  magni sonant  name 
from  Egypt  or  Greece,  which  the  last  publishing  traveller  (two  years  before) 
never  heard  of ; or  he  may  even  get  within  the  frontiers  of  a new  state,  only 
staked  out  a few  months  before,  but  already  an  infant  Hercules,  speaking  big 
words,  and  ready  to  go  to  war  with  all  the  world,  and  over  head  and  ears  in 
debt  — without,  perhaps,  much  intention  of  paying  it.  In  Italy,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  there  is  much  that  would  be  new  to  the  touring  world,  if  it  chose 
to  look  for  it,  no  one  thinks  of  going  out  of  the  rich  beaten  path,  where  all 
think  they  ean  pick  up  something  new,  where  the  herbage  is  abundant  from 
ages  of  tillage,  and  the  soil  seems  inexhaustible,  from  me  very  abundance 
which  it  yields.  Along  this  beaten  path  all  hurry,  one  after  the  other ; till  at 
last  — neither  the  words  nor  application  are  our  own  — “the  land  will  not 


* Dickens,  vol.  i.  p«  61. 
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bear  a blade  of  decent  grass,  or  even  a thistle,  for  any  stray  donkey  that  may 
be  passing.  It  must  be  a bold  donkey,”  continues  our  lady  tourist,  after  quo- 
ting the  above  from  Capt.  Hall,  “ you  will  say,  who,  after  this,  shall  venture 
to  bray  about  Italy?  . . . , But  ...”  (vol.  i.  p.  2.)  In  truth,  the  danger 
is,  that  such  roadsters,  with  abundance  of  untouched  food  around  them,  will 
persevere  in  tossing  over  and  over  the  provender  which  hundreds  have  been 
busy  at  before  them,  or  will  try  to  crop  and  nibble  exactly  where  all  has  been 
clean  shaved  to  the  root.  Almost  every  page  of  Mrs.  Trollope’s  work  would 
give  ils  an  illustration  of  this  remark. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  bring  these  two  writers  together  under  one  clas- 
sification, when  the  scene  of  their  adventures  are  so  far  asunder,  and  of  such 
different  characters  ? Because,  in  truth,  they  both  belong  to  one  very  common 
class  of  travellers  — of  travellers  who  skim  over  the  surface  of  the  land,  who  see 
it  out  of  carriage  windows,  and  visit  its  sights  by  the  guide-book,  who  penetrate 
po  further  than  the  very  shell  and  outside  of  things,  get  no  deeper  than  the 
paint  upon  the  buildings,  or  the  coat  upon  their  inhabitants;  who  give  us, 
indeed,  often  their  own  notions  of  things,  but  not  the  things  themselves ; tell 
us  what  they  thought  and  felt,  but  can  have  no  serious  intention  that  we  should 
think  or  feel  as  they  did. 

Thus,  Mr.  Dickens  has  produced  a book,  which  undoubtedly  must  be  termed 
Amusing . It  is  very  pleasant  reading ; it  is  lively  and  clever.  But  we  plod- 
ding people  look  into  a book  of  travels  in  hopes  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
men  and  things  in  foreign  lands : we  are  dull  enough  to  look,  among  all  the 
amusement,  for  some  information.  While  he  writes  for  us  under  his  monosyl- 
labic name,  we  are  content  to  take  him  for  what  he  professes  to  be,  an  amusing 
writer  — a caterer  to  the  monthly  craving  after  a new  chapter  and  two  engrav- 
ings ; and  when  the  lunar  divisions  have  run  up  into  a yearly  cycle,  as  the 
author  of  a lively  and  interesting  romance.  But  when  he  comes  tor  ward  by 
his  own  proper  title,  and  sits  deliberately  down  to  write,  not  a fiction,  but 
truth  — what  he  has  himself  seen  and  heard  — we  begin  to  look  serious,  and 
expect  a specimen  of  his  mind,  rather  than  of  his  imagination.  We  wish  to 
see  how  he  has  looked  and  listened,  as  well  as  what  he  has  seen  and  heard. 
Wq  may  pardon  a smart  and  witty  repartee  to  a domino,  though  we  know  who 
}t  is,  which  we  might  resent  from  the  same  gentleman  in  his  own  frock-coat. 
And  so  we  look  For  different  manners  from  Dickens  than  we  care  about  in 
Bos.”  Now,  we  think  the  tour  deforce  of  his  travels,  the  great  effort  of  his 
genius  in  the  work  before  us,  has  been  to  produce  two  volumes  upon  a civil- 
ized country,  from  which  we  can  gather  no  notion  whatever  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  be  in  that  country  any  religion,  soience,  literature,  or  fine  arts  ; any 
army  or  navy ; any  agriculture,  commerce,  or  trade ; any  income,  expenditure, 
pr  taxation ; any  great  men  or  good  men  ; any  professions,  or  ranks,  or  states 

Jsave  those  of  slave  and  master) ; any  education  (except  for  the  deaf  and 
umb),  moral  instruction,  religious,  or  professional ; any  magistracy,  munici- 
pal, or  provincial  government;  and  codes  or  forms  of  law  (beyond  imprison- 
ing) ; any  progress  or  decrease  in  states,  in  opinions,  or  in  creeds ; such 
things  as  riches  or  poverty,  success  or  failure,  and  in  what  proportion : in  fine, 
from  which  has  been  carefully  excluded  anything  illustrating,  or  improving  our 
acquaintance  with,  the  geography,  the  natural  history,  the  productions,  the 

Colitics,  the  prospects  of  the  immense  and  highly  interesting  country,  which 
e has  visited.  Something,  indeed,  we  learn ; yea,  all  about  some  things.  We 
know  all  about  American  travelling  in  great  and  rich  variety,  steam-boats  and 
railways,  omnibuses  and  stage-coaches ; we  know  what  is  to  be  had  for  break- 
fast iu  each  and  every  sort  of  travelling;  we  make  acquaintance  with  a certain 
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quantity  o f unknown  and  nameless  individuals,  generally  of  a low  comical 
character ; We  are  initiated  into  the  whole  mystery  of  the  least  sufferable  of 
American  peculiarities,  the  mastication  of  the  “ vile  weed,”  and  its  consequent' 
abominations*  We  have,  moreover,  some  light  and  gay  descriptions  of  cities,* 
especially  at  the  outset,  which  are  clevetf  and  amusing.  And,  as  a redeeming 
trait,  we  must  not  omit  the  notice  of  some  charitable  establishments  at  Boston, 
and  some  very  painful  accounts  of  prisons  and  houses  of  correction.  The  gem* 
of  Mr.  Dickens’  work  is  in  his  narrative  of  a deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  girl’e 
instruction  and  education.  Similar  cases,  we  know,  have  occurred  in  other 
countries,  as  in  Belgium,  for  instance  ; but  still  we  are  thankful  for  any  account 
of  such  interesting  matters. 

We  do  not  think  we  have  been  unjust  in  thus  epitomising  the  contents  of 
Mr.  Dickens’  work : we  mean  of  course  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation which  it  contains.  As  a piece  of  writing  we  mean  not  to  speak  of  it. 
The  style  is  not  what  we  like.  An  immense  quantity  of  words  to  express  a 
very  simple  thought,  and  a most  studiously  grotesque  imagery  — that  is,  the 
comparison  of  one  thing  with  some  other  the  most  dissimilar  possible  — are 
defects  which  weary  one  when  encumbering  two  volumes.  We  may  be 
amused  for  once ; but  simplicity  and  naturalness  can  alone  carry  us  through 
& long  string  of  trifles,  and  make  us  interested  in  adventures  of  an  every-day1 
and  every-hour  character. 

Indeed,  we  always  observe  that  these  outside  travellers  have  an  irresistible* 
impulse  to  make  out  adventures  from  incidents*  which  those  who  do  not  keep 
journals  would  never  dream  of.  If  one  read  their  narratives  (otherwise,  that 
is,  than  a?  travellers1  accounts),  one  would  indeed  be  warranted  in  concluding 
that  the  public  is  most  ungracious  and  most  ungrateful,  in  its  estimation  of  their 
services.  To  think  that  Mr.  Dickens  exposed  himself  to  such  terrible  dangers 
as  those  of  twice  crossing  the  Atlantic,  of  being  frequently  blown  up  in  high* 
pressure  boats,  of  being  tumbled  over  precipices  on  the  Alleghany  mountains* 
or  of  being  swallowed  up  in  the  quagmires  of  a Virginian  road,  not  from  any 
ambitious  views,  or  for  the  sake  of  traffic,  or  to  procure  a settlement  in  the 
back  woods,  nor  yet  from  any  thirst  of  knowledge,  nor  for  any  other  flighty 
aim,  but  simply  and  expressly  for  the  amusement  of  his  English  readers } to 
see  how  Mrs.  Trollope  consented  to  encounter  terrible  perils  on  the  roads  to 
that  unknown  part  of  the  World,  Vallombrosa ; (by-the-bye,  she  is  not  the  first 
lady,  nor  the  hundredth,  we  suspect,  that  has  got  up  there  ;)  how  she  could 
allow  herself  to  be  almost  broiled  alive  among  the  Appenines,  or  fatigued  to 
death  in  the  desperate  attempt  to  ascend  the  portico  of  our  Lady’s  Church  at 
Bologn  a,  or  almost  drowned  in  crossing  the  Po  in  the  public  ferry-boat ; or, 
still  more,  risk  to  be  buried  in  a snow-drift  on  Mount  Cenis,  in  the  unheard-of 
enterprise  of  crossing  it,  when  the  couriers  could  do  so ; and  all  this  in  order 
to  write  a book  for  our  entertainment : — one  cannot  but  feel  that  such  heroic 
devotion  — not  for  our  interest  or  good,  but  for  our  very  idlest  amusement  — * 
deserves  a public  crown,  or  some  other  attestation  of  our  generous  sensibilities# 
And  this  feeling  ought  surely  to  be  enhanced  by  the  consideration,  of  how,  not 
magnanimously  only,  but  light-heartedly,  nay*  how  thoughtfully  of  us*  such 
perils  were  encountered ! For  if  the  storms  which  Mr.  Dickens  suffered  eft 
his  outward  passage  were  such  as  he  describes,  if  the  conflict  of  the  elements 
was  so  terrime,  the  writhings  and  convulsions  of  the  frail  bark  so  like  those  of 
a mortal  agony  as  he  represents  them  — perhaps  over  the  silent  grave  of  the 
hapless  “ President,”  itself  a catacomb  below  the  waters,  one  cannot  but 
admire — though  unenvious — the  thoughts  which  could  be  occupied*  at  such  a 
time,  in  dressing  out  its  horrors  in  a playful  garb,  and  which  could  see,  for  our 
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sakes,  “ who  sit  at  home  at  ease/9  nothing  but  the  ludicrous  and  the  laughable 
m its  dismal  circumstances.  And  so  likewise  one  is  necessarily  led  to  admira- 
tion of  the  lady’s  taking  care  to  be  “ not  wholly  insensible  to  the  strange  mag- 
nificence of  the  scene,”  while  she  was  “seriously  frightened”  (ii.  p.  394), 
and  noting  down  all  the  terrible  adventures  of  the  awful  passage  over  the 
mountain ; although,  strange  to  say,  our  alarm,  having  been  greatly  excited,  on 
reading  that  it  was  the  heaviest  fall  of  snow  known  for  years,  “ and  that  the 
conductor  looked  sadly  pale,”  and  the  cantonniers  refused  to  say  that  the  road 
was  safe,  and  uttered  mysterious  hints  about  avalanches,  and  how  she  heard 
not  a sound  while  this  “ race  of  giants,”  these  “ friendly  monsters  ” (the  scene 
is  in  Italy),  “ set  to  work  ” with  their  “ enormous  wooden  spades,”  and  shov- 
elled our  adventurous  traveller  out  of  her  difficulties,  we  were  much  relieved, 
and  brought  to  our  ordinary  scale  of  nervous  tension,  on  finding,  at  the  end  of 
the  narrative,  that  all  the  way  soldiers  were  quietly  marching  on  the  road, 
which  we  had  thought  almost  impassable  for  horses  and  sledges,  aided  by  an 
escort  of  gentle  giants  ! “ Poor  fellows!”  exclaims  our  traveller,  speaking  of 

the  soldiers,  “they  looked  miserable  enough  ! Yet  I felt,  as  I watched  them, 
that  they  probably  felt  much  more  at  their  ease  than  I did.” — (p.  395.)  No 
doubt  they  did  — they  were  not  going  to  publish  their  travels.  In  fact,  this 
sort  of  “ romance  of  travel  ” is  very  much  cut  up  by  one’s  knowing  that  every 
year,  A.  and  B.  and  C.  have  gone  just  over  the  same  ground,  or  the  same 
water,  or  the  same  snow,  and  yet  have  met  nothing  particular  in  the  way  of 
adventure,  but  have  had  a mere  ordinary  guide-book  journey ; little  thinking 
how  much  might  have  been  made  of  a puff  of  wind,  or  a fall  of  snow,  or  deep 
ruts,  or  — a powerful  imagination,  in  dishing  up  their  tour,  had  they  been  so 
disposed,  for  the  public. 

We  know  not  whether  Mr.  Dickens  will  follow  Mrs.  Trollope  from  Amer- 
ica to  Italy : they  have  served  their  travelling  apprenticeship  in  the  same 
country ; but  we  hope  the  ill  success  of  the  one,  in  her  further  prosecution  of 
the  business,  will  deter  the  other  from  continuing  it.  Before,  however,  taking 
leave  of  Mr.  Dickens,  with  what  probably  is  the  extent  of  acknowledgment 
which  he  expects  from  his  readers,  that  we  have  been,  if  not  instructed,  at 
least  amused,  by  his  book,  we  must  express  feelings  of  the  most  decidedly 
opposite  character,  regarding  one  passage  ot  his  w'ork,  which  is  a dark  foul 
blot  upon  it,  an  odious  contradiction  to  the  general  humane  and  good-matured 
tone  of  this,  as  of  his  other  writings.  The  passage  to  which  we  allude  is  the 
following : 

— “ Looming  in  the  distance,  as  we  rode  along,  "was  another  of  the  ancient 
Indian  burial  places,  called  the  Monk’s  Mound ; in  memory  of  a body  of  fana- 
tics, of  the  order  of  La  Trappe,  who  founded  a desolate  convent  there,  many 
years  ago,  when  there  were  no  settlers  within  a thousand  miles,  and  were  all 
swept  off  by  the  pernicious  climate  : in  which  lamentable  fatality  few  rational 
people  will  suppose,  perhaps,  that  society  experienced  any  very  severe  depri- 
vation.”— vol.  ii.  p.  139. 

And  again : 

— “ In  due  time  we  mustered  once  again  before  the  merchant-tailor’s,  and, 
having  done  so,  crossed  over  to  the  city  in  the  ferry-boat : passing,  on  the  way, 
a spot  called  Bloody  Island,  the  duelling  ground  of  St.  Louis,  and  so  designated 
in  honor  of  the  last  fatal  combat  fought  there,  which  was  with  pistols,  breast 
to  breast.  Both  combatants  fell  dead  upon  the  ground ; and,  possibly,  6ome 
rational  people  may  think  of  them,  as  of  the  gloomy  madmen  on  Monk’s 
Mound,  that  they  were  no  great  loss  to  the  community  ” — p.  140. 

So  that,  in  Mr.  Dickens’  estimation,  there  is  little  difference  between  the 
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man,  who  murdering  is  murdered,  and  the  inoffensive  recluse  who  is  willing 
to  act  ad  the  pioneer  of  civilization,  and  devotedly  throws  himself  forward,  as 
the  forlorn  hope  of  an  advancing  colony.  Whatever  Mr.  Dickens’  notions  may 
be  about  “ lazy  monks,”  &c.,  he  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  Cistercian, 
or  Trappist  order,  is  essentially  an  agricultural  one ; it  consists,  in  fact,  of  a 
monastic  peasantry,  who  differ  from  the  ordinary  cultivators  of  the  soil,  not  by 
less  diligence  or  intelligence,  but  by  their  expecting  no  profit  ; by  their  selecting 
always  those  very  spots  from  which  money-seeking  enterprise  would  turn  away 
in  disdain ; by  their  ever  feeding  the  poor  arpund  them,  and  receiving  hospitably 
every  stranger ; and,  in  fine,  by  their  sanctifying  the  labour  of  their  hands  by 
prayer  and  sacred  psalmody.*  For  the  “ merchant-tailor,”  who  sets  up  his 
watch-box  on  the  edge  of  a noisome  morass,  Mr.  Dickens  has  not  a word  of  rep- 
robation ; for  the  settlers,  who  go,  axe  in  hand,  into  the  backwoods,  and  clear 
them,  in  order  to  make  a fortune,  he  has  no  hard  words  ; but  for  the  representa-* 
fives  of  those  who,  by  patient  toil,  made  Crowland  from  a fen  become  a garden ; 
who  are  now,  with  thankless  labour,  driving  the  plough  into  the  granite  ribs  of  the 
Charnwood  forest,  he  has  no  better  name  than  “ fanatics  *’  — no  more  sympathy 
or  regrets,  than  for  the  double  murderer ! In  humanity’s  name,  let  Mr.  Dick- 
ens never  again  write  anything  but  fiction*  In  that , at  least,  he  shews  he  has 
better  feelings. 

But  now  let  us  return  over  the  Atlantic,  and  follow  Mrs*  Trollope  over  the 
beauties  of  Italy.  We  never  read  a work  whioh,  professing  to  be  gossip, 
seemed  to  us  to  be  more  an  effort  than  her’s.  She  has,  as  we  before  remarked, 
chosen  the  beaten  track  ; and  yet  she  always  wants  to  say  something  new  on 
it.  The  moment  she  gets  before  a statue  or  a picture — a hundred  times 
described  her  mind  seems  thrown  into  a working  fermentation,  out  of  which 
issues  a world  of  frothy  crudities,  generally  composed  either  of  exaggerated 
amazements  or  of  unexpected  disappointments.  She  owns  herself  ignorant — • 
very  ignorant ; her  senses  are  quite  bewildered ; she  trembles,  or  shudders,  or 
weeps,  before  the  production  of  art;  and  words  heaped  together  in  every 
ejaculatory  variety  of  phrase,  are  all  that  we,  at  a distance,  can  get  for  our 
sympathy. 

Now,  were  Mrs.  Trollope*s  peculiar  mode  of  seeing  and  describing  confined 
to  such  objects  as  the  Medicean  goddess  (which,  in  a manner  that  to  us  sounds 
profane,  she  compares  with  a representation  of  the  purest  and  holiest  of  Eve’s 
daughters  — vol.  i.  p.  160),  we  should  never  have  thought  it  worth  while 
speaking  so  severely.  But  when  we  find  her  carrying  her  light  and  supercil- 
ious observations  into  more  sacred  ground,  and  talking  of  the  religion  which 
forms  our  happiness,  at  once  with  ignorance  and  with  flippancy,  we  must  not 
allow  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  beiug  lenient,  but  must  speak  out  plain. 

Thus  she  writes  of  the  sacred  temples  of  the  living  God : “ The  pleasantest 

morning  lounges  now  are  the  churches  ; for  there,  comparatively  speaking,  the 
air  is  cool ; and  it  is  possible,  when  you  can  stand  no  longer,  to  sit  down, 
which  is  not  the  case  at  the  Medicean  gallery .”  (Ibid.  p.  204.)  Again  : de- 
scribing a pic-nic  party  to  the  convent  of  St.  Gallicano,  she  tells  us  of  one 

Clady  who  retreated  into  the  church  for  shade,  “ with  such  an  air  of  lovely, 
d gentleness,  that,  could  the  remote  shrine  have  ever  possessed  such  an 
image , a vast  deal  of  pilgrim  idolatry  must  have  been  the  oonsequence  ” (what 
follows  is  too  gross  for  our  pages)  ; when  “two  of  the  cavaliers  entering  the 


* The  French  government  is  at  this  moment  sending  out  a community  of  Trappists  into 
Algeria,  as  the  best  way  of  establishing  an  agricultural  colony.  The  Sardinian  government 
has  taken  a similar  step  in  regard  to  the  island  of  Sardinia. 
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church  after  her,  the  one  bearing  in  his  hand  a bottle  of  wine,  the  other  fur- 
nished with  a crystal  cup,  sparkling  half  way  to  the  brim  with  the  precious 
treasure  of  the  rocky  spring ; but  ere  the  tempting  draught  was  mingled  and 
tasted,  murmurs  anent  ‘ desecration  of  the  church  ’ made  themselves  heard  from 
the  lips  of  some  stray  brother  of  the  much  reduced  society,  who  had  seen  the 
somewhat  unusual  entry  of  the  gentlemen : but  an  immediate  retreat  perfectly 
satisfied  the  good  monk.”  — (p.  325.)  Such  is  her  idea,  and  such  her  feel- 
ings, about  a bacchanalian  party  trying  to  make  a cabaret  of  the  place  in  which 
those,  whose  property  they  sacrilegiously  invaded,  believed  that  the  Holy  of 
holies,  and  the  Lord  of  lords  corporally  resides!  This  is  the  way  in  which 
the  most  sacred  feelings  of  those  meek  men  are  outraged  and  trampled  on.  Now, 
if  the  two  gentlemen  had  been  put  into  the  stocks,  or  the  whole  party  driven 
down  the  hill  again  by  a few  sturdy  peasants,  they  would  not  have  got  more 
than  they  deserved.  And  yet  Mrs.  Trollope  is  severe  — and  we  thank  her 
sincerely  for  that  part  of  her  work  — upon  our  countrymen  who  so  shamefully 
misbehave  in  the  Roman  churches.  Is  such  behaviour  wonderful,  when  its 
very  censurer  seems  to  think  so  little  of  the  house  of  God  ? 

In  the  same  tone  does  she  ever  speak  of  our  holiest  functions.  First,  she 
evidently  knows  nothing  about  them:  she  acknowledges  herself  unable  to 
appreciate  the  splendid  music  of  Palestrina. — (p.  270.)  The  matter  which 
seems  to  have  most  engaged  her  attention,  in  the  majestic  services  of  the  papal 
chapel,  was  the  homage  of  the  cardinals.  Twice  she  speaks  feelingly  on  the 
subject  Thus,  of  the  Sixtine  chapel  she  says  : “ I cannot  say  that  I was 

greatly  edified  by  the  peculiar  ceremonies  of  this  papal  worship  (I  speak  as  a 
heretic) ; but  I could  not  admire  or  approve  the  disproportion  which  seemed 
to  exist  between  the  time  bestowed  on  prayer,  and  that  devoted  to  the  homage 
offered  by  each  cardinal  to  the  pope.”  — (p.  270.)  And  of  the  high  mass  on 
Christmas  Day,  she  makes  a similar  remark : “ The  religious  part  of  the  cere- 

mony,” she  writes,  “bears  no  proportion  to  it”  (the  homage  — p.  365). 
What  on  earth  she  means  we  are  at  a loss  to  comprehend.  If  the  pontifical 
mass  at  St.  Peter’s  lasts  two  hours,  the  homage  does  not  occupy  above  ten 
minutes,  during  which  the  solemn  function  is  not  interrupted.  But  manifestly 
she  does  not  know  what  the  mass  is,  nor  what  prayers  are  recited  in  it,  nor 
what  is  the  meaning  of  its  ceremonial. 

But,  besides  not  knowing  any  thing  on  the  subject  whereon  she  writes,  Mrs. 
Trollope  is  too  manifestly  unable  to  appreciate  any  religious  function.  It  is 
not  in  her  way.  She  can  understand  a drive  in  the  Cascina  at  Florence,  or 
eating  “ ices  and  strawberries  ” — quite  a standing  dish  with  her  — or  going  to 
a concert  or  a theatre  ; but  as  to  the  truly  picturesque,  venerable,  moving  and 
holy  offices  of  the  Church,  she  has  certainly  no  sort  of  feeling.  Mass  is  to  her 
a musical  performance ; and  her  judgments  pronounced  on  it  are  whether  it 
was  long  or  short,  and  the  music  good  or  bad — that  is,  according  to  her  taste. 

As  to  the  Papal  government  and  the  practical  morality  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  all  she  knows  is,  that  she  utterly  condemns  them.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  she  was  perfectly  capable  of  judging  oh  such  subjects,  and  that  she  took 
great  pains  to  collect  information  on  them,  when  we  see  how  well  she  under- 
stood what  was  passing  about  her,  and  what  every  body  knows.  Thus,  she 
found  out  that  “ the  reverend  court  of  cardinals  ” is  “ called  the  Propaganda  n 
(p.  274),  and  that  cardinals  are  not  paid  up  their  salaries  on  account  of  “the 
}>overty  of  the  Propaganda  coffers  ” (p.  367).  And  as  to  cardinals,  she  makes 
them  at  pleasure ; for  she  transforms,  by  the  stroke  of  her  pen,  the  good  Trap- 
]>ist  monk,  father  Geramb,  into  one  (p.  368),  and  tells  us,  most  satisfactorily, 
that  among  several  new  cardinals  about  to  be  made,  was  “ an  English  gentle- 
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man  of  the  name  of  Weld”  (p.  366)  ; that  said  “gentleman”  having  already 
been  cardinal,  and  having  departed  several  years  before,  to  receive,  we  trust, 
the  full  reward  of  a most  virtuous  life.  And  so,  with  equal  felicity,  she  elevates 
the  learned  principal  of  the  English  college  to  the  episcopal  rank  (p.  300). 
But  further,  Mrs.  Trollope  has  given  us  the  new  and  important  information 
that  “ many  Roman  families  have  hereditary  rank  of  bishop  in  the  Church  ” 
(p.  366). 

Now,  while  a person  can  blunder  in  matters  so  palpable  and  easy  to  ascer- 
tain, it  is  not  wonderful  that  she  should  slashingly  cut  to  pieces  that  of  which 
she  could  know  nothing.  She  talks  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people  with  whom 
she  manifestly  never  conversed,  and  of  the  workings  of  a system,  religious  and 
political,  which  she  certainly  never  investigated.  On  her  way  from  Rome  to 
Naples,  she,  shut  up  in  a carriage,  and  hdrrying  on  from  stage  to  stage,  could 
see  “ ignorance  and  superstition  as  prominent  features  that  meet  the  observa* 
tion  of  the  traveller”  (p.  203).  Really!  how  does  this  ignorance  so  clearly 
show  itself?  Is  it  in  the  faces  of  the  people,  or  on  their  sign-boards,  that 
“they  who  run  may  read  it?”  “Of  schools,”  she  goes  on,  “I  could  hear 
nothing.”  Do^  Mrs.  Trollope  think  that  schools  are  to  be  kept  in  inn-yards, 
for  the  special  accommodation  of  lady  travellers?  Or  did  she  look  out  for 
“ National  School  ” on  the  front  of  some  house,  and  was  disappointed  in  her 
search?  Now  we  can  tell  Mrs.  Trollope  that  she  did  not  pass  through  a 
single  village  (she  is  speaking  of  the  Papal  States  beyond  Rome)  in  which 
there  are  not  a boys9  and  a girls9  school  — aye,  and  gratuitous  ones  too.  But 
on  this  subject  of  education  she  gives  us  the  portentous  intelligence,  that  the 
pope  has  abolished  at  Bologna,  and  in  all  his  dominions,  all  “ professorships  of 
logic,  metaphysics,  morals  (!),  algebra,  and  geometry”  (p.  28).  And  then, 
after  some  mysterious  points,  she  adds : “ It  was  from  Bologna  that  professor 
Orioli  was  banished.”  One  would  really  imagine  that  this  demigod  (for  some 
such  thing  be  appears  in  the  first  volume)  had 'been  banished  for  teaching  some 
of  these  dark  sciences,  perhaps  morals ! But  Signor  Orioli  was  not  banished, 
but  most  patriotically  ran  away  from  Bologna,  after  having  excited  his  scholars 
to  sedition  and  rebellion,  raised  a revolution  which  brought  down  misery  on 
his  country,  formed,  we  believe,  part  of  its  provisional  government,  and  when 
the  hour  of  peril  arrived,  acted  on  the  philosophic  principle,  that  the  better 
part  of  valour  is  discretion,  and  disappeared.  One  thing  this  worthy  junta 
took  care  not  to  leave  behind  them  — the  public  chest.  Such  are  Mrs.  Trol- 
iope’s  favourites  in  Italy  ; for,  while  she  is  a thorough  enemy  to  all  revolution- 
ary and  sans  calotte  movements  and  parties  in  England,  she  worships  them  in 
Italy. 

Her  theories  on  religious  matters  are  extremely  profound.  Thus  the  “ idle- 
ness 99  of  the  Italians  is  owing  to  the  “ eternal  recurrence  of  Popish  fetes  and 
festivals”  (p.  203),  on  which  subject  we  would  recommend  her  to  consult 
Lord  John  Manners:  and  the  splendid  churches  of  Venice  are  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  because  “ it  is  natural  to  expect,  that  in  a Roman  Catholic  country, 
where  numerous  incentives  to  the  love  of  pleasure  are  led  on  by  the  possession 
of  abounding  gold,  churches  should  be  built,  enriched,  and  beautified,  to  atone 
for  the  irregularities  so  produced  99  (p.  121).  In  which  theory,  we  presume 
that  it  is  the  “ atonement  ” that  one  must  consider  peculiarly  Catholic,  not  the 
“ love  of  pleasure  ” or  “ the  gold  :”  otherwise  London  or  America  ought  to 
have  the  best  churches. 

But  truly  never  did  writer  or  traveller  stuff  his  or  her  pa^es  with  strange 
mistakes  more  fully  than  our  learned  lady.  Scarcely  an  Italian  word  or  name 
is  spelled  right,  scarcely  a phrase  given  (save  in  quotations)  is  correct;  yet 
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she  tells  us  long  and  brilliant  conversations  which  she  must  have  held  in 
Italian.  She  wonders  why  the  campagna  is  not  made  to  produce  com  (p.  103)  : 
and  it  so  happens  that  it  does,  not  only  to  fill  the  granaries  of  Rome,  but  to 
export  it  to  other  countries.  She  looks  for  the  Clitumnus  at  Spoleto  (not 
Spolito ),  and,  marvellous  to  say,  she  finds  it  without  a drop  of  water  (p.  171), 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  Clitumnus  never  was,  nor  will  be,  at  Spoleto. 
It  was  full  of  water  when  Mrs.  T.  drove  for  at  least  two  miles  along  its  banks, 
and  she  might  have  seen  it  gush  out  in  full  stream  from  under  the  road,  able 
in  its  cradle  to  turn  a mill  near  the  village  of  Le  Vene.  In  her  ecclesiastical 
history  she  U “ sadly  to  seek.”  She  tells  us  she  was  “ grilled  like  St.  Antho- 
ny ” (vol.  i.  p.  45),  scarcely  more  accurately  than  elegantly : she  has  never 
heard  of  our  Lady’s  “ presentation  in  the  temple,”  and  therefore  transforms 
Titian’s  splendid  painting  of  the  subject  at  Venice  into  our  Saviour’s  presenta- 
tion “at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve”  (!)  and  correots  Mrs.  Starke’s  right 
explanation  of  it  (p.  103).  And  when  she  visits  the  venerable  basilica  of  St. 
Ambrose,  at  Milan,  she  is  shown,  she  tells  us,  a relic  of  “ the  brother  of  St. 
Satyrus.  Why  the  bedstead,”  she  adds,  “ of  a saint’s  brother  should  be  held 
in  such  veneration,  we  were  not  informed”  (p.  384).  Truly  not:  because 
you  were  told  no  such  thing  as  you  tell  us.  The  better  informed  reader  will 
smile  as  he  se^  through  the  mistake,  arising,  no  doubt,  from  imperfectly 
understanding  the  guide.  St.  Satyrus  was  the  brother  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  St. 
Marcellina,  about  whom  Mrs.  T.  is  equally  in  the  dark,  was  the  sister  of  both. 
Among  the  curiosities  of  this  church,  she  stumbled  upon  a very  extraordinary 
one  — a coffin ! And  whose  does  the  reader  think  it  was  ? for  it  was  “ in  a 
dark  and  obscure  little  chapel.”  Why  the  guide,  looking  at  Mrs.  Trollope, 
“ said  with  a sort  of  jeering  smile,  ‘ it  is  only  the  body  of  Monsignore  the  bishop, 
who  died  yesterday,  and  will  be  buried  to-morrow.’  ” (p.  385.)  See  how 
cheap  these  good  papists  of  Milan  hold  their  bishop  ! However,  as  his  emi- 
nence Cardinal  Gaysruck  still  occupies,  as  he  did  long  before  Mrs.  Trollope’s 
visit  to  Italy,  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  that  city,  we  will  not  puzzle  our- 
selves or  our  readers  with  inquiring,  either  how  he  got  into  that  coffin  the  day 
before,  or  how  he  got  out  again  the  day  after,  Mrs.  Trollope’s  visit  to  the 
church.  We  will  rather  lay  this  to  the  score  of  some  little  misunderstanding. 

With  such  abundant  data  in  her  mind  for  rightly  judging  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  we  must  be  greatly  beholden  to  our  lady  authoress  for  so  kind  a judg- 
ment as  the  following : 

— “ I was  left  to  decide  for  myself,  whether  it  is  not  possible  for  a person  of  per- 
fectly enlightened  views  in  politics  to  be  still  a faithful  Roman  Catholic.  I have 
heard  many  people,  and  of  more  nations  than  one,  deny  the  possibility  of  this  ; 
and  declare  that  freedom  of  mind,  on  any  subject,  was  perfectly  incompatible 
with  Popish  restraint ; but  I doubt  the  truth  of  this  doctrine.  I see  no  reason 
why  a Roman  Catholi?,  because  he  conscientiously  believes  the  creed  that  has 
been  taught  him,  should  therefore  be  incapable  of  forming  a rational  opinion 
upon  the  wisest  manner  of*  regulating  the  affairs  of  men.”  — vol.  ii.  p.  302. 

Truly  this  is  consoling  — nay  more,  it  is  flattering  : and  the  spirits  of  such 
men  as  Bossuet,  Stolberg,  Fenelon,  and  Schlegel,  may  well  be  soothed  by  the 
doubt,  which  Mrs.  Trollope  entertains,  whether  they  were  really  incapable  of 
forming  rational  judgments. 

But  we  must  really  draw  to  a close ; for  we  are  tired  with  plucking  and 
arranging  flowers,  wnere  the  ground  is  so  rich.  Mrs.  Trollope  herself  solves 
a problem  which  seems  much  to  puzzle  her — the  difficulty  of  getting  hold  of 
Italians.  Wherever  she  goes,  she  meets  plenty  of  English,  French  and  Ger- 
mans— but  no  Italians,  (vol.  i.  p.  154.)  She  finds  them  at  Venice  quite 
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exclusive.  She  hopes  for  them  at  Rome;  but  somehow  or  other  they  do  not 
come.  Yet  she  courts  them,  she  wants  them  ; and,  moreover,  she  is  surround- 
ed by  them,  she  is  in  the  midst  of  them,  night  after  night,  at  M Doaay’s  ” coffee 
house,  and  at  the  Cascina ; but  in  vain.  Is  it  wonderful  ? Mrs.  Trollope  did 
not  know,  perhaps,  that  they  have  had  enough  of  note-takers  and  book-makers 
among  them,  from  our  country,  to  stand  in  dread  of  any  more.  They  have 
admitted  English  ladies  into  their  society,  who  have  violated  the  holy  laws  of 
hospitality,  and  have  held  up  to  contempt  the  good-natured  people  who  have 
been  civil  to  them.  Whether  Mrs.  Trollope’s  American  reputation  may  have 
helped  her  in  this  matter  or  no,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say  — we  should  doubt 
whether  her  name  is  much  known  in  Italy.  But  burnt  children  dread  the  tire, 
or,  as  the  Italian  proverb  better  expresses  it  for  our  purposes,  u the  scalded 
man  dreads  even  cold  water.7’  English  people  have  been  excluded  from  true 
Italian  society  on  account  of  the  liberties  which  some  of  them  have  taken  with 
its  reputation.  Mrs.  Trollope’s  work  shows  that  in  her  case  they  were  right. 
She  has  contrived  to  malign  their  religion  and  their  country  with  the  help  of 
the  scanty  and  blundering  materials  which  she  has  collected ; what  would  she 
have  done  if  she  could  have  got  at  more  ? 


ST.  LOUIS  CATHEDRAL. 

This  noble  edifice  was  consecrated  on  the  26th  of  October,  1834,  by  the  RtJ 
Rev.  Dr.  Rosati,  the  estimable  Bishop  of  this  diocess,  to  whose  architectural 
taste  and  persevering  energy  his  flock  are  indebted  for  its  design  and  execution. 
The  few  faults  in  its  architecture  are  overlooked  in  its  general  beauty  and 
symetry.  The  length  of  the  whole  building  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet, 
and  its  breadth  eighty -four.  The  front  is  of  polished  free  stone,  and  fifty  feet 
in  height.  It  has  a portico  forty  feet  wide,  supported  by  four  columns  of  the 
Doric  order,  with  corresponding  entablature,  frieze,  cornice,  and  pediment. 
The  frieze  has  the  following  inscriptions  in  bas-relief:  “ In  honorem  S.  Ludo- 
vici.  Deo  Uni  et  Trino.  JDicatum  a.  d.  mdcccxxxiv.”  The  spire  rests  upon 
a stone  tower,  which  rises  from  the  foundation  to  a height  of  forty  feet  above 
the  pediment,  and  is  twenty  feet  square.  The  shape  of  the  spire  is  octagon, 
and  it  is  surmounted  by  a gilt  ball  and  cross,  ten  feet  high.  There  is  a fine 
chime  of  bells  in  the  steeple,  consisting  of  three  large  ones,  weighing  severally 
three  thousand  six  hundred,  one  thousand  nine  hundred,  and  one  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  three  of  a smaller  size.  There  is  also  a large  clock  in 
the  tower,  which  was  made  in  Cincinnati.  It  now  keeps  accurate  time,  and 
strikes  the  hours  and  quarters  on  the  large  bells.  There  are  inscriptions  on 
each  side  of  the  portico,  and  on  slabs  of  Italian  marble,  over  the  three  doors 
opening  from  it  into  the  church.  Corresponding  with  the  pediment,  a cornice, 
frieze,  and  entablature,  extend  from  it  to  the  corners  of  the  front,  and  about 
twenty  feet  along  the  sides,  surmounted  by  a parapet  wall,  on  which  there  are 
six  stone  candelabra  of  classic  design,  about  nine  feet  in  height.  The  porch  is 
enclosed  in  front  by  a heavy  iron  railing,  and  is  ascended  by  a flight  of  steps 
from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  rising  six  feet  from  the  pavement.  The 
appearance  of  the  entire  fagade  is  truly  beautiful.  On  entering  the  interior 
from  the  centre  door,  the  coup  d'ceil  is  most  imposing.  The  eye  first  rests  with 

Sleasure  upon  the  magnificent  chancel.  It  is  elevated  nine  steps  above  the 
oor  of  the  nave,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a heavy  balustrade,  surmounted 
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by  a wide  communion  rail,  and  is  forty  feet  by  thirty  in  size.  In  its  centre 
is  beheld  the  altar,  raised  three  steps  above  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary,  with  its 
tabernacle  and  rich  ornaments.  The  altar-piece  is  a large  painting  represent- 
ing the  crucifixion,  and  on  each  side  of  it  there  are  two  fluted  Corinthian  col- 
umns of  rich  blue  marble,  with  gilt  capitals,  supporting  a gorgeous  entabla- 
ture of  the  same  order.  This  is  surmounted  by  a corresponding  pediment, 
broken  ih  the  centre,  to  admit,  before  an  eliptical  window,  a transparent  painting 
representing  the  Dove,  the  emblem  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  surrounded  by  a glory, 
and  cherubs  appearing  in  the  clouds.  At  either  side,  on  the  pediment,  an  angel 
is  represented  supporting  the  tables  of  the  old  law  and  of  the  gospel.  These 
are  the  objects  that  first  arrest  the  attention  on  entering  the  church.  We  then 
discover,  on  the  western  side  of  the  sanctuary,  the  Bishop’s  chair,  with  a rich 
mahogany  canopy,  and  hung  with  crimson  damask.  Opposite  it,  is  a large  and 
valuable  painting  of  Saint  Louis,  titular  saint  of  the  Cathedral,  presented  by 
Louis  xviii.  Tne  sides  of  the  sanotuary  are  adorned  by  pilasters  of  the  Doric 
order,  richly  painted  in  imitation  of  marble,  and  variously  ornamented  with 
emblematical  figures.  All  the  details  within  the  sanctuary  are  finished  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  and  present  a scene  of  richness  and  magnificence  seldom 
surpassed.  When  the  eye  is  sated  with  this  spectacle,  it  is  attracted  by  two 
rows  of  Doric  columns,  which  separate  the  nave  of  the  church  from  the  aisles. 
There  are  five  on  each  side.  They  are  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty-six 
feet  high ; are  built  of  brick,  and  covered  with  stucco,  which  is  painted  in  imi- 
tation of  rich  marble.  The  pulpit  is  attached  to  one  of  them  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  is  built  of  mahogany  and  curled  maple,  of  octangular  form,  and  over- 
hung by  a rich  mahogany  canopy,  surmounted  by  a gilt  cross.  There  are  four 
rows  of  pews  in  the  nave,  divided  by  a passage  through  the  centre,  and 
separated  from  the  aisle  pews  by  one  on  either  side.  In  each  aisle  there 
are  two  rows  of  pews,  with  a passage  between  them,  and  each  is  termi- 
nated by  a chapel,  at  the  same  elevation  as  the  sanctuary,  and  enclosed  by 
a balustrade.  The  one  on  the  east  is  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  ; a 
beautiful  image  of  whom,  with  the  infant  Saviour  in  her  arms,  adorns 
the  altar.  Above  it  is  an  oil  painting,  resting  upon  an  entablature  sup- 
ported by  two  fluted  columns  with  gilt  capitals,  and  within  the  pediment 
broken  to  receive  it.  The  chapel  on  the  west  is  of  course  similar  in  its  archi- 
tecture ; and  the  subject  of  its  altar-piece  is  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Sisters 
of  Charity  — Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  — saving  a child  that  has  been  abandoned 
to  perish  in  the  snow,  and  holding  another  in  his  arms.  In  this  chapel  also,  a 
beautiful  oil  painting  fills  the  recess  above  the  altar.  There  are  seven  arched 
windows  on  each  side  of  the  church,  eighteen  feet  high ; and  between  them 
are  oil  paintings  representing  the  different  stages  of  the  passion  of  our  Divine 
Saviour.  The  walls  are  colored  and  adorned  with  arabesque  and  emblematical 
ornaments,  harmonizing  in  tint  and  design  with  the  general  plan.  On  casting 
the  eye  back  to  the  entrance,  we  discover  two  spacious  galleries  over  the  doors  ; 
and  in  the  recesses  on  either  side,  are  confessionals  and  a baptismal  font. 
There  are  several  valuable  oil  paintings  in  the  church,  of  great  merit  and 
antiquity.  Beneath  the  altars  of  the  aisles,  are  entrances  to  a commodious 
chapel,  eighty-four  feet  by  thirty  in  size,  extending  under  the  sanctuary.  In 
the  centure  of  the  northern  side,  is  an  altar  of  the  Tuscan  order. 

The  organ  was  made  in  Cincinnati.  It  cost  nearly  $5,000,  and  is  surpassed 
by  few  in  the  United  States  for  size,  power,  and  tone,  although  its  effect  is  im- 
paired by  the  situation  of  its  loft  behind  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
communicating  with  a small  gallery  appropriated  to  the  choir  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  sanctuary.  A similar  gallery,  on  the  western  side,  is  used  by  the 
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Sisters  of  Charity  who  have  charge  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  contiguous  to  the 
Church.  The  entire  building  is  fire-proof,  the  roof  being  covered  with  copper 
and  the  spire  with  tin  > and  m the  solidity  of  its  walls  and  strength  of  mate- 
rials, is  probably  surpassed  by  no  building  in  the  country. 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


PROVINCIAL  COUNCIL. 

The  fifth  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore  was  solemnly  opened  on  Sunday, 
14th  May.  The  prelates  and  inferior  clergy  dressed  in  appropriate  robes  in 
the  residence  of  the  Archbishop,  and  thence  formed  a magnificent  procession, 
which,  passing  around  the  church,  advanced  up  the  middle  aisle  to  the  sanc- 
tuary. The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Mobile,  at  the  request  of  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop,  celebrated  the  Pontifical  Mass,  assisted  by  Very  Rev.  John  Timon, 
Visitor  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission,  as  Priest  assistant ; Rev.  G.  Ray- 
mond, President  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  as  deacon ; and  Rev.  Mr.  M’Claskey, 
as  sub-deacon.  The  Bishop  of  Boston  preached  after  Mass,  on  the  Triumphs 
of  the  Church.  The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  assisted  by  Very  Rev.  Louis 
Deluol,  D.  D.,  V.  G.,  opened  the  Council ; the  Rev.  Charles  J.  White  sinking 
the  Gospel.  The  Bishops  of  New  York,  Richmond,  Natchez,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Detroit,  the  Coadjutor  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Texas, 
severally  made  the  confession  of  faith,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

The  following  officers  were  appointed : Bishops  of  Mobile  and  Natchez, 
Promoters ; Rev.  E.  Damphoux  and  Rev.  C.  J.  White,  Secretaries ; Rev.  L. 
Lhomme,  Master  of  Ceremonies.  There  were  present  in  the  choir  sixteen 

Prelates.  Right  Rev.  Benedict  Fenwick,  Bishop  of  Boston ; Rt.  Rev.  Michael 
’ortier,  Bishop  of  Mobile  (celebrant ) ; Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick, 
Bishop  of  Philadelphia;  Rt.  Rev.  John  Baptist  Purcell,  Bishop  of  Cincinnati; 
Rt.  Rev.  Guy  Ignatius  Chabrat,  Bishop  of  Belena,  Coadjutor  of  Louisville ; 
Rt.  Rev.  Anthony  Blanc,  Bishop  of  New  Orleans;  Rt.  Kev.  John  Hughes, 
Bishop  of  New  York;  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Pius  Miles,  Bishop  of  Nashville; 
Rt.  Rev.  Celestin  De  La  Hailandiere,  Bishop  of  Vincennes ; Rt.  Rev.  Matthias 
Loras,  Bishop  of  Dubuque  ; Rt.  Rev.  John  Joseph  Chanche,  Bishop  of  Nat- 
chez ; Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Vincent  Whelan,  Bishop  of  Richmond ; Rt.  Rev. 
Peter  Paul  Lefevre,  Bishop  of  Zela,  Administrator  of  Detroit ; Rt.  Rev.  Peter 
Richard  Kenrick,  Bishop  of  Drasis,  Coadjutor  of  St.  Louis ; Rt.  Rev.  John 
Odin,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Texas;  Very  Rev.  Richard  S.  Baker,  Administrator 
of  Charleston.  Of  the  Superiors  of  Religious  Orders  were  present : Very 

Rev.  Father  P.  J.  Verhaegen,  S.  J. ; Very  Rev.  John  Timon,  Vis.  Cong. 
Mission ; Very  Rev.  P.  E.  Moriarty,  Commissary  General,  O.  S.  A.  Among 
the  Theologians  we  noticed:  Very  Rev.  Thos.  Heyden,  Very  Rev.  J.  M. 

Henni,  Rev.  J.  M.  Lancaster,  Rev.  T.  J.  Donahoe,  Rev.  A.  Penco,  Rev. 
Father  H.  Pozzo,  O.  P. ; Rev.  J.  Ryder,  S.  J. ; Rev.  J.  B.  Tornatore,  C.  M. ; 
Rev.  P.  N.  Lynch,  Rev.  P.  Schreiber,  Rev.  J.  Hoerner,  Rev.  J.  Hickey, 
Rev.  Mr.  Mazzuchelli,  Rev.  Mr.  Coskery,  and  others  whose  names  we  have 
not  ascertained. 

The  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  St.  Louis  preached  in  the  afternoon  on  the  “ Unity 
of  the  Church.”  The  Bishop  of  Cincinnati  preached  on  Monday  afternoon ; 
the  Bishop  of  New  York  on  Tuesday  ; and  each  evening  is  to  be  occupied  by 
the  discourse  of  some  Bishop.  The  Bishop  of  New  York  was  engaged  to 
preach  at  the  second  session,  which  was  to  be  held  this  day.  [ Catholic  Herald . 
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Wm.  G.  Read,  Esq.  — This  distinguished  gentleman  delivered  an  eloauent 
discourse  on  the  landing  of  the  Catholic  pilgrims  on  the  shores  of  Maryland, 
before  a highly  respectable  and  numerous  audience  in  the  Philadelphia  Mu- 
seum, on  Wednesday  evening,  10th  inst.  For  nearly  an  hour  ahd  a half  the 
audience  hung  on  his  lips,  whilst  in  glowing  language  he  pourtrayed  the  gene- 
rous character  and  liberal  views  of  the  original  colonists,  especially  of  Lord 
Baltimore.  In  his  description  of  the  kind  indulgent  spirit  of  the  illustrious 
Calvert,  a convert  to  the  Catholic  faith,  it  was  easy  to  recognize  the  model  of 
his  own  enlightened  piety.  We  forbear  offering  an  analysis  of  the  discourse, 
as  we  understand  that  it  will  be  published. 

On  Thursday  Mr.  Read  was  entertained  at  a public  dinner,  given  him  by 
the  Catholics  of  this  city,  in  testimony  of  their  high  esteem.  His  health  being 
drunk,  he  delivered  an  eloquent  and  fervid  address.  The  Bishop  of  New  York, 
Joseph  R.  Chandler  and  Wm.  A.  Stokes*  Esqs.,  severally  spoke  with  great 
eloquence  in  reply  to  special  toasts.  The  honorable  Judges  Randall  and 
Campbell,  and  Clement  C.  Biddle,  Esq.,  were  among  the  numerous  company. 
[ Catholic  Herald . 

St.  Louis.  — On  the  8th  of  May  the  new  Catholic  female  free  school,  attached 
to  the  church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  was  opened  under  the  charge  of  three 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  Emmittsburg  community.  Owing  to  the  want  of  room, 
only  one  hundred  and  thirty  girls  are  admitted.  Great  number  of  applications 
have  been  postpened  till  the  new  and  large  edifice,  which  is  rapidly  in  progress 
for  that  purpose,  will  be  finished. 

On  the  19th  of  May*  arrived  in  this  city,  Fathers  Tarbinatti  and  Soderini 
from  Rome,  Father  Toset  from  Switzerland,  and  brother  Magri  from  the  Isle 
of  Malta  — all  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  destined  for  the  Indian 
missions. 

On  the  25th  instant,  left  this  city,  Father  R.  P.  Verheyden,  S.  J.,  for  the 
Indian  missions,  among  the  Pottawrattamies,  Ottawas,  and  Chippewas. 

A letter  has  been  received  in  this  city  from  Brussels,  in  Belgium ; in  which 
we  are  informed,  that  upon  the  request,  both  of  the  Belgian  Government  and 
of  the  Belgian  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy,  the  missions  of  the  new  Belgian 
colony  in  Guatemala,  South  America,  are  entrusted  to  the  Jesuits  of  the  Bel- 
gian province.  Father  C.  Waldack,  with  another  father  of  the  same  Society, 
was  about  to  set  sail  for  the  American  shore. 

The  St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Nos.  1 and  2.  Edited  by  Professor 
Linton,  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  St.  Louis  University.  Published  by  Din- 
nies  & Radford.  Monthly : 2 00  per  annum. 

We  understand  this  is  the  first  medical  journal  published  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  devoted  to  the  medical  and  surgical  reports  of  the  St.  Louis 
Hospital,  interesting  cases  in  private  practice,  original  essays,  concise  reviews 
of  new  medical  works,  and  selections  from  medical  journals ; and  is  published 
under  the  belief  it  will  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  science  and  humanity. 
Among  the  contributors,  we  notice  the  names  of  the  editor,  Professors  Hall 
and  Prather,  and  Doctors  Fourgeaud,  Brown,  Reyburn,  H.  Lane,  Adreon,  and 
Hocken.  The  article  on  Auscultation,  in  relation  to  women  and  children, 
translated  from  the  French  by  Dr.  Fourgeaud,  is  the  longest  contribution,  and 
we  presume  the  most  important.  It  evinces  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  and  an  ability  on  the  part  of  the  translator,  that  we  hope  will  be 
frequently  employed  in  presenting  to  the  public  translations  of  valuable  scien- 
tific papers.  The  meteorological  observations,  by  Dr.  B.  B.  Brown,  must  give 
the  work  a circulation  among  men  of  science,  generally,  as  well  as  in  the 
medical  profession.  It  undoubtedly  deserves  liberal  patronage. 
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It  is  the  property  and  privilege  of  truth  to  derive  fresh  strength  from  the 
efforts  made  to  destroy  it ; and  we  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  much  good  will  result  from  all  the  religious  absurdities  of  which,  both  to 
the  east  and  to  the  west,  the  land  is  replete.  Error  being  nothing  more  than 
truth  disfigured,  the  arguments  by  which  the  former  is  sought  to  be  maintained, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  little  else  than  misapplications  of  the  principle  by  which 
the  latter  is  established.  Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  glorious 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  have  regard  to  the  Messiah,  and  to  the  Church 
he  was  to  establish  on  earth ; but  by  a strange  infatuation,  some  men  seem  to 
think  that  Christ  either  did  not  establish  such  a spiritual  kingdom,  or,  if  he 
did,  that  it  was  after  some  time  destroyed,  or,  at  least,  withdrawn  from  human 
ej  es ; whereas,  they  defer  to  the  time  of  his  second  coming,  the  fulfilment  of 
those  predictions  which  denote  the  stability  of  the  society  he  was,  according 
to  the  prophets,  to  form  among  men.  This  is  a mode  of  interpretation  forced 
on  their  minds  by  the  unhappy  persuasion  in  which  they  are,  that  the  Church 
he  founded  did  apostatize ; that  the  society  which  claims  to  be  that  established 
by  him,  is  a synagogue  of  Satan ; and  that  its  officers,  who  claim  to  derive 
their  powers  from  those  whom  he  sent  to  preach,  are  so  many  impersonations 
of  that  evil  being,  so  familiar  to  their  ears  by  the  name  of  Antichrist.  This 
is  the  true  cause  of  all  that  misdirected  zeal  to  interpret  the  prophecies  so  as 
to  find  in  them  a confirmation  of  the  above  theory ; and  which,  by  the  absurdi- 
ties it  has  produced,  has  gladdened  the  eye  of  impiety  and  reddened  the  cheek 
of  modesty  and  faith.  If,  before  looking  out  for  the  Pope  in  the  man  of  sin, 
or  the  characteristics  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  features  of  “ the  beast,” 
these  deluded  people  would  quietly  examine  whether  or  not  the  great  majority 
of  the  Christian  world,  or  the  most  ancient  Church  in  Christendom  the  scarlet 
lady  of  Babylon,  they  would  probably  find  their  success  in  deciphering  the 
mysterious  symbols  of  the  prophets  not  quite  so  easy  as  they  at  present  ima- 
gine ; but  their  disappointment  would  be  abundantly  compensated  for  by  the 
discovery,  that  they  had  unwittingly  condemned  those  whom,  perhaps,  they 
would  be  now  inclined  to  extol.  But  as  the  very  prophecies  which  are  so 
generally  misunderstood,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Catholic  Church,  are  among 
the  most  glorious  of  her  titles  to  be  regarded  by  men  as  the  tabernacle  of  God 
with  them,  we  have  thought  that  it  would  not  be  without  its  utility,  especially 
at  the  present  moment,  to  give  such  an  explanation  of  some  of  them,  as  may 
serve  to  undeceive  those  who  have  misconceived  their  meaning,  and  at  the 
same  time  afford  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  Catholicism,  which,  for  many  of 
our  readers,  may  have  the  character  of  novelty. 

The  second  and  seventh  chapters  of  Daniel,  and  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the 
Apocalypse,  contain  predictions  which  are  generally  supposed  to  relate  to  the 
the  same  events  — the  rise  and  fall  of  four  great  empires,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  We  propose,  then,  to  examine  these  three 
passages  in  as  many  distinct  papers,  in  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  shew  that 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  true  key  to  their  interpretation  is  rather  to 
be  borrowed  from  the  history  of  the  past,  than  to  be  expected  from  the  hopes 
or  apprehensions  of  the  future ; and  that,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  she  has  nothing  but  triumph  to  expect  from  their  legitimate  applica- 
tion. But,  lest  it  might  be  supposed  that  we  were  about  to  act  on  the  principle 
we  have  already  condemned  in  the  preceding  observations,  by  giving  our  own 
interpretations  of  the  inspired  predictions  of  Daniel  and  St.  John,  and  claiming 
for  them  a preference  over  the  systems  of  those  from  whom  we  dissent,  we 
deem  it  necessary  to  state,  at  the  very  beginning  of  our  inquiry,  that  we  shall 
but  repeat  the  language  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the 
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Church,  who  lived  more  than  a thousand  years  before  the  change  of  religion 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  who,  as  they  were  removed  from  the  discussions 
which  at  present  divide  the  Christian  world,  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  bias 
not  resulting  from  devotion  to  truth. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  Daniel,  it  is  related  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon,  had  a dream,  in  which  he  beheld  a great  statue,  the  head  of  which 
was  of  gold,  the  breast  and  arms  of  silver,  the  middle  part  of  brass,  and  the 
lower  part  of  iron,  mixed  towards  the  extremities  with  clay.  While  looking 
on  this  extraordinary  object,  “ a stone  was  cut  of  a mountain  without  bands, 
and  it  struck  the  statue  upon  the  feet  thereof,  that  were  of  iron  and  clay,  and 
broke  them  in  pieces.  The  stone  that  struck  the  statue  became  a great  moun- 
tain and  filled  the  whole  earth.”  This  is  a summary  of  the  description  of  the 
king’s  vision  given  by  Daniel,  as  found  in  the  twenty-ninth  and  thirty-fifth 
verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  his  prophecy.  In  the  thirty-sixth  verse,  he 
commences  the  interpretation  of  the  mysterious  vision,  which  continues  down 
to  the  forty-fifth  verse.  The  great  statue  composed  of  such  various  materials, 
Is  declared  to  denote  four  great  kingdoms  5 which  are  generally  believed  to  be 
the  Assyrian,  over  which  Nebuchadnezzar  then  reigned ; the  Persian,  which 
succeeded  it ; the  Grecian  power,  which  destroyed  the  Persian  empire ; and 
the  Roman,  which  swallowed  up  the  Grecian  empire  of  Alexander  and  his 
successors.  Some  interpreters  understand  the  fourth  kingdom  to  be  the  various 
dynasties  founded  by  the  successors  of  Alexander,  out  of  the  vast  dominions 
which  he  had  acquired  ; but  this  opinion  is  not  the  one  generally  received,  and 
is  liable  to  very  serious  objections.  After  having  thus  described  the  great 
statue,  the  prophet  continues  to  shew,  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  catas- 
trophe by  which  it  was  to  be  destroyed.  His  words  are  — “ But  in  the  days 
of  those  kingdoms,  the  God  of  heaven  will  set  up  a kingdom  that  shall  never 
be  destroyed : and  his  kingdom  shall  not  be  delivered  up  to  another  people, 
and  it  shall  break  in  pieces,  and  shall  consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  itself 
shall  stand  for  ever.  According  as  thou  sawest  that  the  stone  was  cut  out  of 
the  mountain  without  hands,  and  broke  in  pieces  the  clay  and  the  iron,  and  th^ 
brass  and  the  silver  and  the  gold,  the  great  God  hath  shewn  the  king  what 
shall  come  to  pass  hereafter.” 

A Catholic  finds  no  difficulty  in  applying  this  remarkable  prophecy.  Fol- 
lowing the  interpretation  of  the  greatest  biblical  scholar  of  Christian  antiquity, 
St.  Jerome,  he  sees  in  the  four  kingdoms,  symbolized  by  the  great  statue,  the 
power  of  man,  as  exhibited  in  the  four  great  monarchies  of  antiquity  already 
enumerated.  Great  as  was  this  power,  it  was  to  pass  away  like  all  the  works 
of  man.  To  this  highest  exhibition  of  human  courage,  energy,  and  wisdom, 
God  was  to  oppose  a kingdom  which  he  himself  was  to  found,  which,  small 
and  insignificant  in  its  beginning,  was  to  destroy  the  kingdoms  of  earth,  was 
to  acquire  universal  dominion,  and  was  never  to  be  destroyed.  This  kingdom 
was  to  be  spiritual,  because  such  a kingdom  would  be  alone  worthy  of  God, 
and  because  it  was  to  be  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which  he  himself  has 
taught  us  u is  not  of  this  world.”  The  Church  which  Christ  established  is, 
then,  the  kingdom  of  which  the  prophet  Daniel  speaks.  Weak  and  insignifi- 
cant in  its  origin  — its  founder,  the  crucified  Jesus  — its  preachers,  a few  poor 
illiterate  fishermen  — its  members,  for  the  most  part,  taken  from  the  poor,  the 
ignoble,  and  the  unwise  of  this  world  — it  is  evidently  the  little  stone  cut  from 
a mountain  without  hands ; for,  to  all  human  appearance,  no  adequate  cause 
can  be  discovered  for  its  starting  into  existence.  Did  it  not  struggle  with  the 
colossal  power  of  the  world  H What  else  can  be  called  that  contest  between 
the  Roman  empire  and  the  Church  of  Christ,  during  which  the  blood  of  eleven 
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million  Christian  martyrs  flowed,  who,  like  their  Divine  Master,  for  dying, 
overcame  the  power  that  appeared  to  crush  them  ? How  often  did  not  the 
Roman  emperors  raise  monuments  to  commemorate  the  victories  by  which  they 
vainly  boasted  to  have  extinguished  the  religion  of  Christ!  What  was  the 
result  ? We  shall  relate  it  in  the  words  of  a modern  writer,  whose  testimony 
may  derive  some  additional  weight  with  our  protestant  readers,  from  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  belong  to  the  Church  whose  triumph  he  so  eloquently 
describes. 

— “ ’Twas  the  solemnest  epoch  in  the  life-time  of  man  — that,  when  the 
civilization  of  two  thousand  years,  unionized  into  one  gigantic  fabric  by  the 
power  of  Rome,  so  that  the  whole  trust  and  worth  of  nations  was  by  compul- 
sion made  to  rest  thereon,  began  visibly  to  break  down.  ’Twas  the  sultriest 
hour  of  time.  The  sweat-drops  of  terror  fell,  and  made  echo  in  their  fall. 
The  loosing  of  the  chariot-steeds  of  barbarism  was  heard  afar,  and  men  knew 
not  what  it  meant,  for  they  had  never  heard  the  like  before.  Vague  feelings 
of  their  helplessness  and  danger  — vague  forebodings  of  unknown  evils,  over- 
cast their  sapless  hearts.  They  had  time  to  fly  — but  whither  ? They  had 
hands  and  brains,  but  the  hands  were  nerveless,  and  ‘ the  formidable  pilum , 
which  had  subdued  the  world,  dropt  from  them  ’ — the  brains  were  crammed 
full  of  controversial  logic,  so  that  there  was  no  room  in  them  for  manly  thoughts. 
Men  had  been  bent  and  bowed  for  centuries  to  believe  the  lie,  that  one  arch  of 
power  is  enough  for  all  Mankind  — that  it  is  safest  and  best  for  many  nations 
to  trust  all  to  one.  All  rivalry  or  competition  was  not  only  dead,  but  it  was 
a thing  forgotten  : it  had  come  to  be  a rude,  uncivilized,  unenlightened  thing. 
There  stood  but  one  world-spanning  arch  — but  one  only  tolerated  or  known 

bridge  over  anarchy Downward  it  totters  — crumbling  down,  with 

its  multitudinous  load.  They  sink  wailing  ; sink  with  whatever  they  possess 
of  valuables  — valuables  as  they  oalled  them ; and  doubtless  dragging  with 
them  much  also  of  true  value  into  the  unwritten  grave.  Yet  is  not  all  lost. 
Christianity  remained  a refuge  for  the  drowning  civilization  of  antiquity.  The 
Church  sank  not.  Since  the  unannalled  days  of  the  first  flood,  when  the  primitive 
science,  art,  and  knowledge  of  mankind  were  destroyed,  there  had  been  nought 
within  comparison  so  appalling  to  this  unsheltered  world  as  this  Scythian  tide  ; 
and,  as  in  the  elder  tempest,  there  was  no  salvation  but  in  an  ark  of  safety  of  no 
human  providence  or  contriving.  The  Church  alone  outrode  the  storm.  When 
its  surging  crest  of  ruin  rose  most  high,  the  cross  rose  with  it,  and  above  it  still." 
The  barbarians  embraced  Christianity $ and  when  the  vanquished  felt  that 
between  them  and  their  conquerors  there  was  one  tie  — that  of  a common 
faith  — they  said  within  themselves,  * surely  the  bitterness  of  death  is  passed.’ 
It  was  the  Churoh  that  saved  whatever  could  be  rescued  from  the  universal 
wreck  : in  her  sanotuary  were  preserved  for  subsiding  times,  the  laws,  and  a 
few  hastily  snatched  up  records  of  a drowned  antiquity.  On,  on,  with  force 
as  if  forever,  the  gush  of  Scythia  and  Burgundia  roars.  All  political  power 
is  overwhelmed  in  its  weltering  wave.  The  Church  alone  sinks  not.  It  alone 
presumes  to  beard  and  to  reprove  — to  rebuke  and  to  restrain  its  rage.  Im- 
mortal faith  saves  human  hope  from  dying.  All  this  is  assuredly  no  scoffing 
matter.  Sceptic  sarcastic  Gibbon  was  no  man  to  wrrite  its  history  : when  next 
it  shall  be  written,  pray  that  it  fall  into  far  different  hands.  Can  we  imagine 
anything  so  crushing  of  all  hope  of  progress,  as  the  state  of  things  that  would 
have  been,  had  antiquity  been  entirely  lost  ? Can  we  conceive  a more  exalting 
proof  of  a superintending  wisdom  in  the  affairs  of  men,  than  the  provision 
whereby  religion  was  made  to  guard  that  perilled  treasure?  Let  us  recollect, 
that  had  the  Christian  era  fallen  five  centuries  later,  no  common  ground  of 
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mercy  or  of  pity  would  have  been  found  at  the  invasion  of  Italy ; and  thus  the 
experience  of  the  whole  period,  from  the  records  of  Moses  down  to  Justinian, 
would  be  now  a guess  field  or  a blank.  That  human  nature  would  have  crea- 
ted its  work  anew,  we  doubt  not ; but  the  difference  to  us  this  day  had  been 
immeasurable.” — McCullagh,  On  the  Use  and  Study  of  History , pp.  288-292. 

In  the  above  passage,  the  eloquent  lecturer  regards  the  Church  merely  as 
surviving  the  downfall  of  the  empire ; but  this  is  not  an  adequate  view  of  the 
event.  It  was  the  Church,  or  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  crushed  the  power 
of  Rome  — the  barbarians  were  only  the  ministers  of  God’s  vengeance,  which 
the  blood  of  the  saints,  slain  by  that  guilty  power,  had  at  length  provoked. 
This  was  that  irrepressible  impulse  which  Attila  felt,  and  which  urged  him 
forward,  almost  against  his  will,  to  the  destruction  of  the  imperial  city. 

The  rapid  diffusion  and  universal  extent  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  an  obvi- 
ous fulfilment  of  that  part  of  the  prophecy,  in  which  the  little  “ stone  that 
struck  the  statue  became  a great  mountain  and  filled  the  whole  earth while 
the  continuance  of  that  Church  is  as  clear  an  accomplishment  of  the  prediction, 
that  the  kingdom  which  God  himself  set  up  was  never  to  be  destroyed  — was 
never  to  be  delivered  up  to  another  people : and  while  it  should  consume  all 
opposing  powers,  itself  should  stand  for  ever.  Will  any  one  pretend  to  deny 
that  the  history  of  the  past,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  the  present,  does  not 
shew  that  such  is  the  Catholic  Church  ? At  all  times,  we  love  to  cite  the 
testimony  of  protestant  writers  in  support  of  the  principles  we  maintain,  or 
the  assertions  we  may  have  to  make ; but  we  do  this  with  greater  pleasure, 
when,  as  in  the  quotation  just  made,  and  in  that  we  are  about  to  give,  the  force 
of  argument  is  accompanied  by  all  the  graces  of  cultivated  genius.  Listen, 
then,  to  one  of  the  first  English  writers  of  the  day  — Thomas  Babington  Ma- 
cauley  — whose  words,  although  often  cited,  are  here  so  peculiarly  appropriate, 
that  we  cannot  withhold  them. 

— “ There  is  not,  and  there  never  was,  on  this  earth,  a work  so  well  deser- 
ving of  examination  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  history  of  that  Church 
joins  together  the  two  great  ages  of  human  civilization.  No  other  institution 
is  left  standing  which  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  times  when  the  smoke  of 
sacrifice  rose  from  the  Pantheon ; and  when  cameleopards  and  tigers  bounded 
in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre.  The  proudest  royal  houses  are  but  of  yesterday, 
when  compared  with  the  line  of  the  Supreme  Pontiffs.  The  line  we  trace 
*back,  in  an  unbroken  series,  from  the  Pope  who  crowned  Napoleon  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  the  Pope  who  crowned  Pepin  in  the  eighth ; and  far 
beyond  the  time  of  Pepin  the  august  dynasty  extends,  until  its  origin  is  lost  in 
the  twilight  of  fable.  [This  is  tantamount  to  saying,  what  the  prejudices  of 
the  writer  prevented  him  from  explicitly  acknowledging,  that  at  no  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  is  there  wanting  evidence  to  prove  the 
existence  of  the  Papal  power.  — Ed.  Cath.  Cab.]  The  republic  of  Venice 
came  next  in  antiquity.  But  the  republic  of  Venice  was  modern  when  com- 
pared with  the  Papacy  ; and  the  republic  of  Venice  is  gone,  and  the  Papacy 
remains.  The  Papacy  remains,  not  in  decay,  nor  a mere  antique,  but  full  of 
life  and  youthful  vigour.  The  Catholic  Church  is  still  sending  forth,  to  the 
furthest  ends  of  the  world,  missionaries  as  zealous  as  those  who  landed  in 
Kent  with  Augustin ; and  still  confronting  hostile  kings  with  the  same  spirit 
with  which  she  confronted  Attila.  The  number  of  her  children  is  greater 
than  in  any  former  age.  Her  acquisitions  in  the  New  World  have  more  than 
compensated  her  for  what  she  has  lost  in  the  Old.  Her  spiritual  ascendancy 
extends  over  the  vast  countries  which  lie  between  the  plains  of  the  Missouri 
and  Cape  Horn  — countries  which,  a century  hence,  may  not  improbably 
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contain  a population  as  large  as  that  which  now  inhabits  Europe.  The  members 
of  her  communion  are  certainly  not  fewer  than  a hundred  and  fifty  millions ; 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  show,  that  all  the  other  Christian  sects  united,  amount 
to  a hundred  and  twenty  millions.  Nor  do  we  see  any  sign  which  indicates 
that  the  term  of  her  long  dominion  is  approaching.  She  saw  the  commence- 
ment of  all  the  governments,  and  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  establishments,  that 
now  exist  in  the  world  5 and  we  feel  no  assurance  that  she  is  not  destined  to 
see  the  end  of  them  all.  She  was  great  and  respected  before  the  Saxon  had 
set  foot  on  Britain  — before  the  Frank  had  passed  the  Rhine  — when  Grecian 
eloquence  still  flourished  at  Antioch  — when  idols  were  still  worshipped  in 
the  temple  of  Mecca.  And  she  may  still  exist  in  undiminished  vigour,  when 
some  traveller  from  New  Zealand  shall,  in  the  midst  of  a vast  solitude,  take 
his  stand  on  a broken  arch  of  London  Bridge,  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St* 
Paul’s. 

— “ We  often  hear  it  said,  that  the  world  is  constantly  becoming  more  and 
more  enlightened  ; and  that  this  enlightening  must  be  favorable  to  Protestant- 
ism, and  unfavorable  to  Catholicism.  We  wish  that  we  could  think  so.  But 
we  see  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  this  be  a well-founded  expectation.  We 
see  that  during  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  human  mind  has  been 
in  the  highest  degree  active  — that  it  has  made  great  advances  in  every  branch 
of  natural  philosphy  — that  it  has  produced  innumerable  inventions  tending  to 
promote  the  convenience  of  life  — that  medicine,  surgery,  chemistry,  engineer- 
ing, have  been  very  greatly  improved  — that  government,  police,  and  law, 
have  been  improved,  though  not  quite  to  the  same  extent.  Yet  we  see  that 
during  these  two  hundred  ahd  fifty  years,  Protestantism  has  made  no  conquests 
worth  speaking  of.  Nay,  we  believe  that  as  far  as  there  has  been  a change, 
that  change  has  been  in  favor  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
feel  confident  that  the  progress  of  knowledge  will  necessarily  be  fatal  to  a sys- 
tem which  has,  to  say  the  least,  stood  its  ground  in  spite  of  the  immense 
progress  which  knowledge  has  made  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

* bleibt  8tet9  von  gleichem  Schlag, 

Und  its  so  Wunderlich  als  wie  am  ersten  Tag.,# 

— “The  history  of  Catholicism  strikingly  illustrates  these  observations. 
During  the  last  seven  centuries,  the  public  mind  of  Europe  has  made  constant 
progress  in  every  department  of  secular  knowledge.  Four  times  since  the 
authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  established  in  Western  Christendom, 
has  the  human  intellect  risen  up  against  her.  Twice  she  remained  completely 
victorious.  Twice  she  came  forth  from  the  conflict  bearing  the  marks  of  cruel 
wounds,  but  with  the  principle  of  life  still  strong  within  her.  When  we  reflect 
on  the  tremendous  assaults  which  she  has  survived,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
conceive  in  what  way  she  is  to  perish.”  — 

We  need  scarcely  notice  the  almost  inconceivable  delusion  of  regarding, 
with  Macauley,  the  phenomenon  of  Catholicism  as  being  a master-piece  of 
human  genius.  Is  error  more  durable  than  truth  ? or  has  the  enemy  of  our 
race  provided  more  effectually  for  the  preservation  of  falsehood,  than  God  has  for 
the  perpetuation  of  truth  P But  we  shall  not  run  the  risk  of  detracting  from 
the  force  which  this  view  of  the  Church  must  be  felt  to  have,  by  a single 
observation.  This  illustrious  society  bears  on  its  very  front  the  impress  of 
the  Divine  Hand  by  which  it  has  been  formed ; and  in  its  enduring  existence 


• “ It  remains  the  same  as  when  first  created,  and  is  as  wonderful  as  when  it  first 
appeared.” 
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a proof,  which  no  sophistry  can  elude,  that,  however  weak  and  lowly  are  the 
elements  whereof  it  is  composed,  God  has  breathed  into  it  a breath  of  life, 
which  no  internal  corruption  can  expel,  no  external  violence  extinguish. 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  RUSSIA. 

[FROM  THE  DUBLIN  REVIEW.] 

It  is  the  lot  of  Christ’s  Church  to  be  ever  an  object  of  persecution ; and 
kings  and  emperors,  who  should  of  right  be  its  foster-fathers  and  guardians, 
arc  too  often,  if  not  generally,  the  authors  of  suoh  trials.  These  persecutions 
vary  in  character  and  in  instruments.  There  is  a persecution  of  violence, 
and  a persecution  of  cunning ; there  is  a persecution  which  attempts  to  crush, 
and  one  which  seeks  to  extinguish  ; there  is  a persecution  en  masse , and  there 
is  a persecution  in  detail ; there  is  a persecution  which  breaks  and  bruises, 
and  one  which  wearies  and  sickens  to  death ; there  is,  in  fine,  a persecution 
which  destroys  the  body,  and  there  is  one  which  strives  to  weary,  to  pervert, 
and  to  kill  the  soul.  Which  is  the  worse  ? Surely  not  that  in  which  the 
mask  is  thrown  off,  and  the  sword  unsheathed,  and  the  poison  poured  out  from 
a labelled  phial : better,  far  better,  is  this  than  the  covert,  artful,  and  disguised 
hatred,  which  strikes  with  the  sceptre  instead  — yea,  with  the  golden  sceptre 
of  affected  clemency  — and  dribbles  out  its  hemlock  under  the  name  of  medi- 
cine.  The  first  of  these  was  the  persecution  of  those  sad  blunderers  at  their 
work,  the  Roman  emperors.  They  put  a bold  face  upon  their  cruel  designs  \ 
they  openly  avowed  their  intention  of  extinguishing  the  Christian  name  through- 
out their  empire ; they  issued  decrees  to  that  effect ; and  they  most  injudi- 
ciously displayed  their  racks  and  cauldrons  in  the  public  squares.  An  open 
enemy  can  be  boldly  met.  Thousands  of  generous  champions  came  forward  $ 
their  numbers  wearied  persecutions  edge ; their  blood,  which  flew  round  from 
the  tormentor’s  or  executioner’s  stroke,  was  of  a baptismal  eificacy  — whom  it 
touched  it  seemed  to  cleanse ; and  it  was  found  tnat  the  axe  was  the  best 
pruning-knife  of  the  Lord’s  vineyard,  and  disciples’  blood  its  most  fruitful 
seed.  Experience  taught  worldly,  or  rather  worse  than  worldly  wisdom.  The 
apostate  Julian  was  the  first  scholar  in  this  evil  discipline,  and  the  Arian 
persecutors  followed  it  to  advantage.  To  sap  and  undermine,  to  wear  and  to 
weary,  to  remove,  under  specious  pleas,  strong-minded  and  conscientious 
adversaries  ; to  send  — not  to  the  scaffold,  oh  no ! — but  to  the  gentle  labours 
of  the  Chersonesan  mines  (the  Siberia  of  the  empire),  or  to  the  wild  seclusion 
of  the  Pontian  island,  such  refractory  bishops  as  dared  to  despise  imperial 
edicts,  and  to  place  weak  and  timid,  or  ambitious  and'  servile,  minds  in  their 
place;  to  make  ecclesiastical  matters  the  subject  of  cold-blooded,  meddling, 
and  arbitrary  state  enactments ; such  was  the  policy  which,  too  successfully 
tried  by  ancient  autocrats,  has  given  the  rule  and  the  ready  plan  to  heretical 
despots  of  succeeding  ages,  who  wish  to  destroy  the  Church  of  God,  with  aH 
the  air  of  kind  and  conscientious  protectors.  Into  the  Grecian  character,  of 
old  so  stamped  with  double  dealing  and  breach  of  faith,  the  perfidy  of  the 
intriguing  and  worthless  Photius  seems  to  have  kneaded  a still  more  bitter 
leaven  — that  of  religious  cunning  and  duplicity,  wherever  the  interests  of  hie 
unhappy  schism  came  into  contact  with  the  claims,  however  just,  of  the  true 
spouse  of  Christ.  Even  the  favour  of  Turk  or  infidel  has  been  basely  oourted, 
to  oppress  the  Catholics  of  the  east ; money  has  been  lavished  to  purchase 
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persecution  on  the  poor  Armenians  or  United  Greeks  at  Constantinople ; 
Mahound  and  Termagaunt  have  seemed  worthy  of  worship,  if  they  would  only 
help  to  crush  the  pope  and  his  adherents. 

There  wanted  only  one  ingredient  more  to  give  these  unenviable  attributes 
full  play  — power  and  strength  to  second  the  designs  of  religious  animosity. 
What  a noble  field  for  the  dark  and  subtle  arts  of  him  who  entertains  it, 
would  an  empire  be  — one,  too,  in  which  scarce  a limit  is  placed  to  the  arbi- 
trariness of  tyranny,  and  where  national  feelings  could  be  brought  to  conspire 
with  religious  ones,  in  reconciling  the  majority  of  the  population  to  the  grind- 
ing, crushing  oppression  of  a helpless  minority  — where  political  antipathies 
could  be  worked  in  alliance  with  ecclesiastical  estrangement ! The  vast,  over- 
grown, heterogeneous  combination  of  various  races,  tribes,  and  hordes,  which 
Providence  has  been  pleased  to  permit  in  modern  times,  under  the  name  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  has  unhappily  been  able  to  make  the  tremendous  experiment. 
It  is  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  conducted,  from  its  commencement  till 
the  present  period,  that  will  occupy  us  in  this  paper.  For,  unfortunately,  too 
many  imagine  that  Russian  oppression  has  been  confined  to  generous,  but  fallen 
Poland,  or  that  it  has  arisen  under  the  iron  sway  of  the  thoroughly  Russian- 
hearted  Nicholas.  In  other  words,  the  persecution  which  has  been  avowedly 
carried  on  against  Catholics  in  that  empire,  has  been  looked  on  as  one  of  a 
political,  rather  than  of  a religious  character ; and  thus,  neither  its  extent  ncr 
its  duration  — neither  its  wide-spreading  calamity  nor  its  wearing  length,  hes 
been  duly  appreciated.  Again  — we  have  been  left  to  pick  up  our  acquaint- 
ance with  this  heavy  and  galling  scourge,  only  through  the  chance  notice  of 
some  of  its  cruel  strokes  by  the  periodical  press ; and  wc  hardly  know,  at 
least  so  as  to  heed  it,  that  it  has  been  wielded  for  half  a century  with  equal 
violence,  excepting  some  intervals  of  peace.  From  the  unwomanly  reign  of 
Catharine  II.  to  that  of  the  present  emperor,  it  has  worked,  with  the  regularity 
of  a machine,  up  and  down  — ascending  to  excite  hopes,  and  falling  down  to 
crush  them  — with  unwearying  perseverance  of  evil  purpose.  Cunning  has 
raised  it,  that  cruelty  might  better  impel  it  down. 

In  unfolding  the  sad  history  from  the  documents  before  us,  our  object  is  to 
excite  sympathy,  not  hatred.  In  every  conflict  of  the  Church  with  her  ene- 
mies, when  they  prevail  for  a season,  a double  object  i3  presented  to  our  feel- 
ings. “ In  cujus  glorioso  agone  duo  nobis  praecipue  considcranda  sunt ; 
indurata  videlicit  tortoris  saevitia  et  martyris  invicta  patientia  : saevitia  tortoris 
ut  earn  detestemur  5 patientia  martyris  ut  earn  imitemur.”*  (S.  Aug.)  But  if 
by  our  narrative  we  shall  occasionally  excite  the  more  painful  of  these  feelings, 
it  is  not  for  them  that  we  write.  We  wish  every  Catholic  heart  to  grieve,  to 
admire,  to  excuse,  by  turns,  our  brethren  so  long  worried,  persecuted,  and 
tormented ; to  strengthen  that  bond  of  charity  which  unites  us  to  the  Church, 
and  forms,  by  its  delicate  fibres,  that  nerve  through  which  the  thrilling  sensa- 
tion of  Catholic  sympathy  vibrates,  from  member  to  member  of  the  mystical 
body  of  Christ. 

We  must  premise  a few  words  respecting  the  works  from  which  our  mate- 
rials will  be  derived.  The  first  on  our  list  is  above  either  our  praise  or  our 
censure.  It  is  an  authentic  document  emanating  from  the  highest  authority  in 
the  Church  ; its  assertions  have  been  carefully  weighed  5 its  expressions  accu- 
rately measured;  its  tone  and  manner  scrupulously  regulated.  Nothing  is 


• “ In  whose  glorious  conflict,  two  things  are  to  be  considered — the  cruelty  of  the  tortu- 
rer, and  the  unconquerable  patience  of  the  martyr : The  cruelty  of  the  torturer,  that  we 
may  detest  it;  the  patience  of  the  martyr,  that  we  may  imitate  it” 
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advanced  without  its  voucher,  and  no  charge  made  which  severe  justice  will 
not  approve.  It,  however,  coniines  itself  chiefly  to  the  later  calamities  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Russia ; and  valuable  as  its  documentary  evidence  is,  it 
does  not  enable  us  to  survey  the  long  annals  of  blood  and  crime  which  modern 
Russian  Church  history  presents.  The  French  work  upon  our  list  we  must 
acknowledge  to  be,  in  some  respects,  a disappointing  one.  Not  that  it  con- 
tains not  enough  to  arouse  our  feelings,  whether  of  sympathy  or  indignation, 
or  documents  sufficient  to  justify  its  heavy  charges;  but  that  its  tone  is  some- 
times more  declamatory  than  we  could  have  wished,  and  that  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  doctrinal  arguments,  and  a history  of 
the  Greek  schism,  which  is  not  what  we  expect  on  taking  up  the  volume. 
But  with  all  these  imperfections,  Catholics  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the 
work,  which  has  been  very  well  received  on  the  continent.  The  work  of 
Father  Theiner  is  the  result  of  that  great  research  which  is  to  be  found  in  all 
his  works,  and  which  becomes  the  continuator  of  Baronius  and  Raynaldus.  It 
enters  most  minutely  into  details;  gives  the  biography  of  the  principal  actors 
in  the  scenes  wThich  it  describes ; makes  use  of  local  memoirs  and  rare  publi- 
cations, as  well  as  of  official  documents ; and  thus  presents  a full  and  compre- 
hensive, as  well  as  a painfully  finished,  view  of  the  eventful  history  of  religion 
in  Russia.  At  the  same  time,  he  writes  with  an  earnestness,  a feeling,  and  a 
warmth,  which  engages  the  heart  as  well  as  the  understanding  of  his  readers, 
in  the  sacred  cause  of  truth  and  virtue.  We  sliall  therefore  follow  him  chiefly 
as  our  guide. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  account  of  the  earlier  condition  of 
religion  in  the  Russian  empire,  before  it. obtained  this  title,  and  when  it  was 
only  an  inferior  principality,  further  than  to  contradict  an  idea  which  we  believe 
to  be  very  prevalent  — that  the  Church  of  Russia  is  an  offspring  of  the  schis- 
matical  Greek  Church  of  Constantinople,  and  has  been,  ever  since  its  origin, 
separated  from  the  communion  of  the  apostolic  see.  This  is  an  error.  The 
holy  patriarch,  St.  Ignatius,  was  the  first  whom  the  Russians  recognized. 
From  his  time  (a.  d.  867)  till  about  1120,  no  trace  is  discoverable  of  any 
breach  of  communion  between  the  Russian  Church  and  the  holy  see ; although 
attempts  have  been  made,  by  means  of  documents  bearing  on  them  the  clear 
stamp  of  modern  Greek  forgery,  to  prove  an  eariier  alienation.  About  that 
time,  the  metropolitan  Nicephorus  I,  a Greek  from  Constantinople,  composed 
a treatise  against  Rome.  But  it  produced  no  effect:  neither  clergy  nor  laity 
took  part  with  him  in  his  views.  Latin  priests  came  freely  into  the  country 
to  assist  in  the  labours  of  the  Church ; and  the  Russian  communion  to  this  day 
commemorates,  on  the  6th  of  August,  the  virtues  of  Abbot  Anthony,  Me- 
Roman,  who,  coming  from  Lubeck  to  Novogorod,  established,  two  wersts  from 
the  city,  the  convent  which  bears  his  name.  In  fine,  with  occasional  and  tem- 
porary interruptions,  such  as  happened  even  in  the  western  countries  of  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages,  Russia  continued  in  communion  with  Rome  till  the 
fifteenth  century  : so  that  its  defection  may,  with  historical  accuracy,  be  thrown 
into  the  mass  of  schism  which,  about  and  after  that  period,  was  allowed,  in  the 
unsearchable  judgments  of  God,  to  detach  itself  from  the  Rock  of  Peter.  We 
ueed  not  enter  into  particulars ; it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say,  that  when 
the  miserable  event  did  occur,  craft,  ambition,  avarice,  haughtiness,  and  every 
rther  vice,  were  the  qualities  displayed  by  those  who  caused  and  forwarded  it. 
In  1415  a division  took  place  in  the  heart  of  the  Russian  Church.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  deposition,  by  the  bishops  of  a part  of  Russia,  of  the  worthless 
patriarch  Photias,  and  the  election  in  his  place  of  Gregory  Zamblak,  the  Church 
became  divided  into  two  parts,  or  rather  two  patriarchates,  that  of  Moscow 
1.  IS 
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and  that  of  Kiew.  To  the  latter  adhered  the  bishoprics  of  Bransk,  Smolensk, 
Peremuischel,  Turow,  Luzk,  Wladimir,  in  Volhynia,  Polozk,  Chelnisk,  and 
Haliz.  The  former  continued  to  be  held  by  Photias,  the  enemy  of  the  Latins. 
A few  years  later,  the  two  see9  were  again  united  in  the  person  of  Isidore, 
whom  the  good  patriarch  Joseph  sent  from  Constantinople  into  Russia,  as 
metropolitan  of  both.  Devoted,  like  him  who  sent  him,  to  the  great  object  of 
restoring  the  separated  parts  of  Russia  to  Catholic  communion,  he  obtained 
leave  from  prince  Wassili  III.  to  proceed  to  the  Council  of  Florence,  which 
had  begun  its  sittings  at  Ferrara,  for  the  purpose  of  reuniting  the  east  and 
west.  On  his  return  in  1439,  he  arrived  at  Buda,  and  now  bearing  the  title 
of  Apostolic  Legate,  sent  before  him  a pastoral,  communicating  tne  happy 
intelligence  that  the  union  had  been  accomplished.  It  opens  with  these  joyful 
words  — u Rejoice  ye  in  the  Lord ! The  Eastern  and  Roman  Churches  have 
entered  into  a perpetual  unity,  and  have  restored  their  ancient  peace  and  har- 
mony. All  ye  good  Christians  of  the  Constantinopolian  Church,  ye  Russians, 
Servians,  Walachians,  all  who  believe  in  Christ,  accept  this  holy  alliance  with 
jubilee  and  rejoicing.  Be  from  henceforward  true  Christian  brethren  of  the 
Roman  Church.  There  is  now  only  one  God,  and  one  Church!  May  peace 
and  love  ever  reign  among  you  !”# 

In  Kiew  and  its  dependencies,  Isidore  was  received  with  triumph  and  joy  ; 
in  Moscow  with  very  different  feelings.  He  boldly  faced  all  dangers,  and 
proceeded  thither  in  the  following  spring.  He  entered  processionally  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  in  the  Kremlin,  and,  after  mass,  the  deacon  from  the 
pulpit  read  the  decree  of  union  passed  at  Florence.  The  people  listened  in 
silence,  and  gave  no  sign  of  satisfaction.  The  prince  received  with  coldness 
from  Isidore's  hands  an  autograph  letter  from  the  pope  ; said  he  would  hear  of 
no  such  union  5 and  seizing  the  person  of  the  patriarch,  put  him  in  confine- 
ment. After  two  years'  durance  he  escaped  to  Rome,  received  much  honour- 
able employment,  and  died  patriarch  elect  of  Constantinople  in  1463,  universally 
respected,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's.  The  two  sees  of  Kiew  and  Moscow 
were  separated  once  more : the  former  remained  faithful  to  Rome,  the  latter 
was  the  head  of  the  schism.  But,  unhappily,  before  1520  the  unceasing  efforts 
of  the  see  of  Moscow  had  prevailed,  and  the  whole  of  Russia  was  plunged 
into  the  same  unhappy  condition. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  an  occurrence  took  plaee  which  considerably  affected 
the  position  of  the  Russian  Church.  Jeremias  II,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
drained  the  resources  of  his  see  in  out-bribing  his  competitors,  Metrophanes 
HI,  Pachomius,  and  Theolept,  to  gain  the  interest  of  the  Porte,  chiefiy  through 
the  influence  of  the  harem.  It  was  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  struggles  for 
ohurch  preferment  that  has  disfigured  the  annals  of  even  that  Church,  in  which, 
with  the  exception  of  those  bishops  who  kept  communion  with  Rome,  the  most 
worthless  succession  of  prelates  for  centuries  held  sway.  After  being  several 
times  imprisoned  and  deposed,  Jeremias  prevailed  in  the  unholy  contest, 
crushed  his  rivals,  or  pensioned  them  off,  and  found  himself  sole  patriarch, 
with  an  exhausted  treasury,  and  a large  debt.  He  determined  to  appeal  to  the 
charity  of  his  fellow  Greeks,  and  took  a journey  into  Russia  to  solicit  contri- 
butions. Here  he  agreed  to  consecrate  the  newly  appointed  archbishop  Job, 
and  to  bestow  upon  him  the  patriarchal  dignity.  The  consecration  took  place 
at  Moscow,  in  the  Kremlin ; but  the  czar  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of 
conferring  the  patriarchate.  He,  with  his  own  hands,  invested  him  with 
splendid  robes,  put  a white  mitre  upon  his  head,  and  delivered  to  him  the  pat- 
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riarchal  staff:  then  addressed  him  in  these  solemn  words  — “ Most  holy  father, 
most  worthy  patriarch ! father  of  all  fathers,  first  bishop  in  all  Russia,  patriarch 
of  all  Russia,  &c. ! Hereby  I command  and  announce  to  thee  that  thou  hast 
precedence  of  all  bishops ; that  henceforward  thou  shalt  wear  the  robes  of  a 
patriarch,  the  coif  of  a bishop  and  the  kalabuk  or  mitre,  and  that  every  one  in 
my  dominion  shall  honour  thee  as  patriarch,  and  brother  of  the  other  patri- 
archs.” 

How  much  alike  are  all  tyrants  of  the  Church  ! How  natural  that  speech 
would  be  in  the  mouth  of  Henry  VIII,  addressed  to  Cranmer.  Not  that  the 
prince  himself  was  evil-disposed,  for  he  is  described  as  of  a mild  and  gentle 
disposition ; but  he  was  under  the  influence  of  those  who  made  the  Cnurch 
subservient  to  mere  worldly  purposes.  Jeremias  sold  this  dignity  for  a large 
sum  of  money : his  companion  and  impartial  chronicler,  who  has  written  a 
journal  of  the  expedition  — Dorotheus,  of  Monembasia — foresaw  even  then 
its  consequences ; the  more  immediate  one  of  the  separation  of  the  southern 
from  the  northern  bishoprics,  and  the  more  remote  one  of  the  entire  defection 
of  Russia  from  obedience  to  Constantinople.*  Thus  was  the  Russian  patri- 
archate si  maniacally  established  in  1589.  God,  however,  from  this  evil  drew 
forth  splendid  good.  During  a period  immediately  preceding  the  one  which 
we  have  reached,  the  Church  of  Russia  had  been  subjected  to  the  brutal 
tyranny  of  as  great  a monster  as  ever  disgraced  a throne  — Iwan  IV.  He  had 
plundered  the  clergy,  butchered  priests  and  religious  to  the  number  of  five 
hundred  with  great  barbarity ; sewed  up  Leonidas,  archbishop  of  Novogorod, 
in  a bear's  skin,  and  had  him  worried  by  dogs,  for  refusing  to  unite  him  to  a 
fourth  wife  contrary  to  the  Greek  canons  (he  had  three  more  after  her),  mur- 
dered his  own  son,  and  massacred  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  sixty  thousand 
people.  Yet  he  held  ecclesiastical  synods,  and  presided  and  decreed  — and, 
in  fact,  was  the  head  of  the  Russian  Church  ! He  was,  moreover,  strongly 
infected  with  German  reformation  ideas.  Again,  we  repeat,  how  alike  all 
Church  enslavers  and  oppressors  are ! It  was  his  successor  who  created  the 
first  patriarch.  In  addition  to  these  temporal  calamities,  a frightful  heresy  had 
sprung  up,  attacking  the  very  foundation  of  faith,  impugning  the  very  divinity 
of  our  Lord  himself.  The  bishops  who  had  formerly  enjoyed  the  communion 
with  the  holy  see,  remembered  how  much  happier  their  lot  had  been,  than  it 
was  now  in  communion  with  so  degraded  and  so  corrupted  a Church  as  was 
that  of  Russia ; they  remembered,  too,  how  strong  a protection  that  communion 
had  afforded  them  against  the  dissensions  and  heresies  which  were  now  assail- 
ing them.  They  sighed  for  return  to  their  former  happier  state  $ and,  with  the 
generous  resolution  of  the  repentant  prodigal,  decided  at  once  upon  returning 
to  their  father's  house.  Their  language,  too,  may  not  be  without  a lesson  for 
modern  times.  They  met  under  the  metropolitan  of  Kiew,  Michael  Rahosa, 
and  drew  up  a declaration  of  their  wishes.  They  begin  by  observing,  that 
“Christ  our  Lord  had  strongly  enjoined  unity  in  religion,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
pod  shepherds  to  exert  themselves  to  promote  it ; especially  at  a time  when 
heresies  are  daily  increasing,  and  men  are  even  abandoning  faith  in  the  blessed 
Trinty.  This  proceeds  from  no  other  cause  than  their  own  separation  from 
Rome ; but,  although  they  had  prayed  constantly  for  unity  in  faith,  they  had  not 
•eriously  taken  steps  to  restore  it,  looking  as  they  did  to  their  superiors,  and 
writing  to  see  if  they  would  begin  to  be  desirous  of  such  return  to  unity . But 
&ot  seeing  them  move,  and  seeing  all  hopes  from  them  only  diminish,  they, 
moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  considering,  with  immense  grief,  the  evils  resulting 
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from  want  of  union  between  churches,  a union  which  from  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  their  predecessors  had  held  (acknowledging  one  supreme  pastor,  who 
was  none  other  than  the  bishop  of  Rome)  ; that  so  long  as  they  had  remained 
in  unity  with  him,  heresy  had  no  power  to  hurt  them  or  make  inroads  into  the 
Church  ; but  from  the  moment  that  new  masters  were  established,  discords  and 
schisms  had  sprung  up,  whence  heretics  had  derived  new  power ; they  had 
determined  to  return  to  the  obedience  of  the  holy  see.”*  - This  interesting 
document  is  subscribed  by  the  metropolitan,  six  bishops,  and  an  archimandrite, 
and  dated  Dec.  2,  1594.  The  archbishop  and  several  of  his  suffragans  went 
in  solemn  deputation  to  Rome,  and  the  reunion  of  a large  body  of  Ruthenian 
Christians  was  completed,  and  confirmed  by  pope  Clement  VIII,  in  his  consti- 
tution Magnus  Dominus.  Here  was  a noble  example  given,  of  how  easily  a 
Church,  separated  from  the  only  true  centre  of  unity,  may,  by  a vigorous  effort, 
return  to  it ; and  here,  moreover,  is  proposed  to  future  times  a lesson  of  wis- 
dom and  humility,  as  well  as  of  firm  faith,  and  true  love  of  Catholic  unity,  in 
the  conduct  of  these  prelates  who,  rightly  estimating  the  causes  of  the  religious 
calamities  which  had  visited  their  Church,  lost  no  time  in  vigorously  and  com-* 
pletely  removing  them,  and  regaining  thereby  their  true  position.  Alas!  we 
have  lived  to  see  the  union,  so  happily  and  so  cheerfully  effected,  miserably 
broken  again  asunder  after  more  than  two  hundred  years,  by  the  arts  and  vio- 
lence of  the  Russian  autocrat. 

The  Churches  thus  united  to  the  Catholic  communion,  will  be  known  in  this 
article  as  the  United  Greek  Church  of  Russia.  Job,  the  patriarch  of  Moscow, 
and  head  of  the  schhraatical  Church,  summoned  a council,  and  launched  his 
impotent  censures  against  the  union:  but  while  Michael  Rahosa  enjoyed  a 
tranquil  government  over  it,  and  died  at  length  in  peace,  leaving  a name  and 
memory  “ in  blessing,”  Job  heaped  crime  upon  crime  ; crowned  as  czar  the 
murderer  Gudenow ; became  the  tool  of  all  his  iniquities,  and  was  at  length 
imprisoned  and  strangled  in  1604.  Michael’s  successor,  Joseph  Rudski,  was 
justly  called  by  Pope  Urban  VIII,  the  “ Athanasius  of  Russia,”  and  the  “ At- 
las of  the  Union.”  He  strenuously  laboured  to  extend  and  consolidate  it,  in 
spite  of  endless  sufferings,  and  even  perils  to  his  life.  But  though  he  escaped 
the  cruel  designs  of  the  Russian  schismatics,  they  found  means  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  upon  his  friend  and  fellow-labourer  in  the  good  work,  Josapbat 
Kunciecewicz,  archbishop  of  Polosks.  On  the  12th  of  November,  1623,  a 
party  of  his  enemies  surprised  him  in  bed,  stabbed  him  with  swords  and  other 
weapons  in  the  most  brutal  manner,  and  after  several  hours’  torment,  chopped 
off  his  head.  His  body  wa9  ignominiously  dragged  through  the  streets  by  a 
mob  of  Russian  clergy  and  laity,  and  cast  into  the  Dnieper.  The  body,  like 
that  of  St.  John  Nepomucen,  shone  with  a heavenly  light,  was  taken  out  by  the 
faithful,  and  carried  in  procession  to  the  cathedral.  God  wrought  daily  mira- 
cles at  his  tomb,  and  he  was  duly  beatified  by  Pope  Urban  in  1643. 

These  particulars  we  have  deemed  important,  for  properly  introducing  the 
later  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Russia.  We  only  regret  that  we  have 
been  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  a meagre  outline,  where  so  much  inter- 
esting incident  would  have  allowed  us  more  deeply  to  engage  the  reader’s 
attention.  We  hasten  forward  to  a most  important  epoch,  the  reign  of  Peter 
the  Great.  Well  as  he  may  be  judged  to  have  deserved  this  epithet  for  his 
legislative  efforts,  he  would  certainly  have  merited  it,  in  its  superlative  degree, 
had  he  carried  into  execution,  what,  through  his  life,  was  a fondly  cherished 
desire — the  reunion  of  the  Russians  to  the  Catholic  Church.  To  labour  for 
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this,  he  was  encouraged  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  I,  and  by  his  predecessor 
Leopold.  One  of  his  first  steps  was  to  admit  the  Jesuits  and  Capuchins  freely 
into  his  states,  allowing  them  to  build  houses  and  churches,  and  assisting  the 
former  to  open  a college,  expressly  for  the  education  of  the  nobility  of  his  em- 
pire. When  the  patriarch  Adrian  remonstrated  with  him,  observing  that  by 
this  means  many  would  be  led  to  embrace  the  religion  of  their  instructors,  he 
replied,  “ You  are  jealous  of  these  good  fathers,  as  you  blockheads  understand 
nothing  about  the  education  of  youth.  If  in  course  of  time,  any  of  my  youtig 
nobles  embrace  the  Catholic  religion,  so  much  the  better  for  them  ; I shall  be 
very  glad  of  it.”  He  gave  permission  to  Catholic  missionaries  to  pass  through 
Russia  to  Turkey,  and  he  sent  a magnificent  embassy  to  Rome,  several  mem- 
bers of  which,  and  among  them  his  friend  General  Sczremet,  embraced  the 
Catholic  faith.  Peter  himself  often  assured  his  friends,  that  the  time  was  not 
far  distant,  when  the  Roman  and  Russian  Church  should  be  but  one  ; and  to 
forward  this  great  end,  he  held,  in  1717,  many  conferences  with  the  divines  of 
the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  upon  the  subject.  In  this  noble  design  he  was  assisted 
and  supported  by  his  bosom  friend,  Bishop  Stephen  Jaworski,  who  was  devo- 
ted heart  and  soul  to  Rome,  and  wrote  a powerful  work,  not  published  till  after 
his  death,  entitled  Petra  Jidei , chiefly  extracted  from  Bellarmine’s  writings,  and 
thoroughly  Catholic.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  Peter  became  more  and  more 
earnest  in  this  pursuit,  and  almost  the  day  before  his  death  he  was  engaged  in 
struggling  for  it.  But  in  vain.  The  prejudices  of  his  ignorant  clergy  were 
too  strong ; they  resisted  all  his  efforts,  and  he  punished  them  severely  for  it. 
After  the  death  of  the  patriarch  Adrian,  he  had  resolutely  refused  to  fill  up  the 
office.  This  no  doubt  he  did  advisedly : for  he  knew  what  an  obstacle  the 
existence  of  such  an  office  in  Russia  would  be  to  his  favourite  object.  At 
length,  in  January  1720,  he  convoked  a meeting  of  all  the  metropolitans,  arch- 
bishops, and  bishops,  of  the  national  Church  at  Moscow,  and  strongly  urged 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  a reunion.  They  refused.  Peter  solemnly  rose 
up,  and  with  a stern  mien  pronounced  these  fatal  words  — “I  know  of  no 
other  true  and  lawful  patriarch  besides  the  patriarch  of  the  west,  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  j and  as  you  will  not  obey  him , from  henceforth  you  shall  obey  me  alone.”* 
With  these  words,  he  handed  to  them  the  statute  already  prepared,  abolishing 
the  patriarchal  dignity,  and  appointing  the  “Most  Holy  Synod”  (!)  in  its 
place.  This  is  a sort  of  assembly  like  the  upper  house  of  convocation,  com- 
posed of  bishops,  but  presided  over  by  an  Ober-procuror  or  president,  who  is 
always  a layman  appointed  by  the  emperor,  often  like  the  present  one,  Count 
Pratassow,  an  officer  in  the  army.  The  synod  is  entirely  under  his  control, 
and  has  little  to  do  than  to  publish  the  wishes  of  the  czar  in  an  ecclesiastical 
form,  and  give  any  decision  which  the  imperial  will  may  require.  It  is  not 
many  years  since  it  pronounced  valid  and  lawful  the  marriage  of  the  grand 
duke  Constantine  with  a second  wife,  his  first  being  living ; and  quoted  for  its 
authority  the  eighth  canon  of  the  severe  St.  Basil.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that 
the  canon  has  not  a word  to  justify  such  an  atrocious  assertion.f  By  thi3 
creation  of  Peter's,  the  Russian  Church  was  thoroughly  enslaved  to  the  royal 
will,  humbled  and  degraded  to  its  present  shameful  condition.  So  true  it  is, 
that  whenever  a Church  throws  off  the  yoke  of  Christ’s  Vicar,  it  is  sure  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  power,  and  become  the  servant  of  the  state. 

We  come  now  to  a period  at  which  we  must  divide  our  subjects ; treating 
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first  of  the  history  of  the  United  Greeks,  and  then  of  the  Catholics  of  the 
I^tin  rite.  No  very  great  change  took  place  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  that 
regards  our  portion  of  Russian  history,  till  the  accession  of  Catharine  II,  in 
1762.  This  wicked  woman,  whose  participation  in  her  husband’s  cruel  mur- 
der  it  is  almost  impossible  to  doubt  — who  feared  neither  God  nor  man, 
believed  in  nothing,  and  honoured  the  names  of  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  beyond 
those  of  the  holiest  men  — of  course  conformed  to  the  Russian  religion,  to  gain 
the  crown ; and  became  as  diligent  an  observer,  as  she  was  a hearty  despiser, 
of  her  new  faith.  She  knew  well  how  to  turn  to  good.account  the  prejudices 
of  her  subjects.  But  her  religious  persecutions  are  so  interwoven  with  her 
political  intrigues,  that  we  are  compelled  to  follow  her  through  her  crooked 
policy,  to  arrive  at  a clear  knowledge  of  them. 

She  had  scarcely  ascended  the  crown,  when  she  joined  Frederick  — to 
whom  the  world,  to  its  shame,  has  given  the  epithet  of  the  Great  — king  of 
Prussia,  in  a conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  unhappy  and  tottering  kingdom  of 
Poland.  Peter  the  Great  had  secured  to  the  house  of  Saxony  the  hereditary 
possession  of  its  throne ; so  to  spare  the  country,  and  all  Europe,  the  disasters 
which  its  elective  monarchy  had  so  often  produced.  A secret  treaty  was 
entered  into  between  this  worthy  pair,  to  restore  the  elective  form  to  the  king- 
dom whose  doom  they  had  already  sealed,  and  whose  ruin  they  knew  would 
be  thereby  secured.  The  death  of  the  good  king  Augustus  III,  in  1763,  gave 
a favourable  opportunity  for  carrying  out  their  design ; and  by  their  joint  influ- 
ence, the  weak  and  inexperienced  Stanislaus  Poniatowski  was  raised  to  the 
throne.  Their  expressions  on  the  occasion  are  recorded  by  Rulhiere  : “ He 
will  remain  on  the  throne  as  long  as  I please,”  said  Catharine.  “ And  I,” 
replied  Frederick,  with  characteristic  elegance,  “ will  crack  his  skull  with  his 
own  crown.”*  The  very  day,  observes  Dr.  Theiner,  that  the  unfortunate 
prince  took  the  kingly  oath,  the  two  allied  powers  hurled  the  firebrand  into  his 
dominions.  They  scattered  in  it  the  seeds  of  a religious  civil  war,  the  most 
dreadful  of  all  social  scourges. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  contained  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  millions  of 
Catholics,  whether  of  the  Latin  or  Greek  rite,  and  about  four  millions  of  Pro- 
testants and  Russo-Greeks.  The  Catholic  religion  was,  and  always  had  been, 
considered  that  of  the  country  and  people.  All  other  forms  enjoyed  most  per- 
fect liberty  of  worship,  but  their  members  were  excluded  from  certain  offices; 
and  this  was  only  in  accordance  with  what,  at  that  time,  was  practised  in  every 
other  state.  The  two  infidel  sovereigns  proclaimed  themselves  the  protectors 
of  the  dissenters  of  Poland,  painted  their  imaginary  abjection  in  the  liveliest 
colours,  and  appealed  to  all  Europe  to  establish  perfect  equality,  while  every 
Protestant  state  held  its  Catholic  subjects  under  greater  oppression.  On  the 
very  day,  as  we  said,  on  which  the  king  of  Poland  swore  to  the  constitution, 
the  worthy  representatives  of  Catharine  — the  cruel  and  worthless  Repnin, 
and  the  mean  and  intriguing  Kaiserling  — presented  him  their  memorial, 
claiming  perfect  equality  among  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  A similar  one  was 
presented  by  the  Prussian  envoy.  Immediately  after  the  same  poor  king’s 
coronation,  Frederick  sent  in  another  remonstrance,  containing  three  proposi- 
tions, the  last  of  which  was,  that  “ the  Russo-Greek  bishop  of  Mohilew  should 
have  a seat  in  the  senate,  on  equal  footing  with  the  Latin  prelates.”  The  man 
thus  modestly  thrtist  forward  was  a creature  of  Catharine’s,  who  had  promoted 
him  to  his  present  dignity ; and  it  must  be  further  obferved  that  the  Catholic- 
Greek  bishops  had  not  a place  in  that  assembly.  When  this  and  other  unrea- 
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sonable  demands  were  pressed  upon  the  king  and  senate,  the  members  of  the 
latter,  headed  by  the  pious  and  intrepid  bishop  of  Cracow,  Cajetan  Soltyk, 
encouraged  Stanislaus  to  reject  them,  though  in  gentle  terms.  He  added  that 
the  bishops  should  be  empowered  to  deliberate  and  declare  to  what  extent  the 
dissenters  could  be  allowed  a relaxation  of  the  existing  laws,  without  endan- 
gering  religion. 

Catharine,  on  this  refusal,  threw  off  the  mask ; commenced  a series  of 
intrigues  with  those  whom  she  had  now  thoroughly  disaffected ; sent  secret 
emissaries  through  the  country  to  excite  them  to  rebellion,  and  gave  them  a 
promise,  under  her  own  hand,  to  furnish  them  with  arms,  and  to  support  them 
by  her  troops.  In  earnest  of  her  promises,  she  ordered  an  army  of  forty  thou- 
sand Russians  to  advance  to  the  confines  of  Poland.  Prussia  also  threatened 
to  send  a body  of  twelve  thousand  troops  for  the  same  purpose.  Still  the 
Polish  government  stood  firm,  and  the  shameful  acts  and  intrigues  of  its  ene- 
mies increased  ; bodies  of  two  thousand  Russians  invaded  several  towns,  and 
forcibly  compelled  persons  to  join  the  confederation,  as  it  was  called.  The 
separated  Greeks  showed  themselves  most  unfavourable  to  these  attempts,  and 
almost  uniformly  declined  joining  the  league.  Even  among  the  Protestants 
many  were  found,  who  loudly  protested  against  this  uncalled  for  interference, 
and  declared  that  even  supposing  that  they  had  been  oppressed,  which  they  did 
not  feel,  it  was  better  to  suffer  some  injustice  from  their  own  brethren,  than 
betray  their  country  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  But  in  spite  of  every  effort, 
the  allied  powers  pushed  on  their  plans,  till  they  united  many  in  what  now 
took  the  name  of  the  confederation  of  Radom. 

A new  calamity  now  awaited  the  Catholic  Church,  by  the  death  of  the 
venerable,  virtuous,  and  resolute  Ladislaus  Lubienski,  archbishop  of  Gnesen. 
Repnin  had  the  audacity  to  try  te  force  on  the  king,  as  his  successor,  one  of 
the  most  despicable  of  men.  This  was  Gurowski,  a man  loaded  with  every 
vice ; a notorious  drunkard  and  debauchee,  once  court-fool  to  Peter  III,  then 
s spy  to  the  episcopal  envoy  of  Russia  at  Warsaw,  who  gave  him  the  tonsure 
one  day,  ordained  him  priest  the  next,  and  wished  to  make  him  primate  on  the 
third ! Weak  and  enslaved  as  the  king  was,  he  reooiled  in  horror  from  placing 
the  mitre  on  the  head  of  such  a beast ; but  Repnin  had  perhaps  thrust  him  for- 
ward, only  to  facilitate  the  appointment  of  another,  not  so  grossly  licentious, 
but  perhaps  more  suited  to  the  purposes  of  his  court.  Irreligious,  immoral 
aud  reckless,  but  at  the  same  time  clever,  and  always  able  to  gain  the  ascen- 
dancy, Count  Gabriel  Podoski  was  just  the  man  to  betray  his  religion  and  his 
country  to  the  enemies  of  both.  Catharine  contrived  to  deceive  the  authorities 
in  Rome ; and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  most  zealous  Catholic  bishops, 
Podoski  was  appointed  primate.  This  was  the  death-blow  to  the  Catholic 
religion  in  Poland.  Catharine  expressed  her  joy,  by  sending  him  a present  of 
sixty  thousand  rubles.  He  in  return  proved  his  gratitude  by  faithfully  serving  her 
evil  designs,  and  pushed  on  the  confederation,  after  he  had  corrupted  and  turned 
into  his  tool,  the  once  honest  prince  Radziwil.  He  deceived  many,  by  urging 
that  resistance  to  Russia  was  at  present  useless ; that  it  was  better  to  yield  for 
the  present  to  her  wishes,  in  hopes  ot  better  times.  As  the  stream  increased, 
it  drew  into  it  many  who  had  not  courage  to  brave  the  certain  persecution  of 
that  hostile  power ; even  the  bishops  at  last,  though  with  conditions  and  pre- 
tests which  neutralized  their  concessions,  found  it  necessary  to  yield. 

Repnin  was  not  satisfied,  but  demanded  from  all  who  joined  the  league,  a 
written  declaration,  in  frightfully  strong  terms,  whereby  they  subjected  them- 
selves to  attainder,  loss  of  rank,  gocds  and  life,  and  any  other  penalty  which 
he  might  choose  to  inflict,  if  they  held  intercourse  with  any  sen^i^^ninister, 
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or  delegate  opposed  to  his  plans,  or  if  they  did  not  support  these  in  the  diet. 
Such  as  refused  saw  their  castles  surrounded  by  soldiers,  and  were  compelled 
to  endure  every  enormity.  Soltyk,  bishop  of  Cracow,  was,  however,  inflexi- 
ble ; and  sent  a most  moving  circular  to  all  the  delegates  or  representatives, 
entreating  them  to  stand  fast  to  their  country  and  faith.  The  ambassador, 
enraged,  let  loose  a party  of  soldiers  upon  his  estates,  completely  plundered 
them,  and  all  his  property  ; seized  for  himself  his  finest  horses,  and  drove 
about  Warsaw  in  triumph,  in  the  good  bishop’s  state-carriage.  But  this  virtu- 
ous and  noble-minded  man  heeded  not  these  gross  injuries  and  insults ; but  at 
once  exhorted  the  Catholics  to  be  true  to  their  holy  cause,  and  showed  himself 
the  kindest  and  most  conciliating  of  men  towards  the  dissenters.  He  called 
together  their  deputies,  addressed  them  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  and 
laid  before  them  the  deceits  practised  on  them  by  Russia  and  Prussia,  which 
were  goading  them  on  to  the  ruin  of  their  country.  His  words  made  a salu- 
tary impression ; and  to  bring  matters  to  a right  understanding,  he  invited 
them  to  a banquet,  to  meet  the  bishops  of  Kiew  and  Kamienincz,  and  the  lead- 
ing Catholic  senators.  But  on  the  appointed  day,  one  deputy  after  the  other 
sent  an  excuse,  having  been  commanded  to  do  so  by  Repnin,  under  pain  of 
severe  consequences.  The  bishops  received  a threatening  message  that  they 
would  be  sent  to  Siberia,  if  they  again  attempted  such  a step.  They  took  no 
notice  of  this  conduct,  but  bore  all  with  patience,  and  ordered  prayers  in  all 
churches,  to  beg  of  God  that  He  would  turn  his  anger  away  from  Poland,  and 
make  the  approaching  diet  serviceable  to  the  good  of  their  country  and  reli- 


gion- 

The  bishop  of  Kamienincz,  Krasinski,  bowed  down  with  years  and  sorrow, 
secretly  left  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  the  other  two  intrepid  champions  had  to 
fight  the  good  fight  alone.  A few  days  before  the  opening  of  the  diet,  (Oct. 
1,  1767,)  Repnin  called  the  bishops  before  him,  and  informed  them,  “that  this 
time  the  claims  of  the  dissenters  must  pass ; that  the  honour  of  the  empress 
wa9  here  concerned ; that  if  the  Poles  were  strong  enough  to  drive  out  the 
Russians,  they  were  welcome ; but  if  they  were  not,  they  must  obey,  or  pre- 
pare for  chastisement  and  vengeance.”  He  then  issued  a manifesto,  which,  as 
Theiner  observes,  would  have  done  credit  to  the  Jacobin  club  at  Paris.  What 
would  the  emporor  Nicholas  say  if  his  Catholic  subjects,  or  if  Austria  for 
them,  were  to  proclaim,  as  among  other  matters  this  document  does,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  perfect  equality  of  all  religious  bodies,  and  their  right  to  partici- 
pate in  all  civil  honours  and  distinctions  without  exception  ? It  was  on  this 


principle  that  his  family  ruined  and  conquered  Poland ; it  is  on  its  contradic- 
tory maxim  that  he  is  now  crushing  and  destroying  it.  Either  end  of  the  baton 
is  an  equally  good  handle  in  an  oppressor’s  grasp;  the  wolf  can  find  his  rea- 
sons for  devouring  the  lamb  in  either  the  upper  or  the  lower  portion  of  the 
stream.  The  bishops,  unmoved,  held  a meeting  in  the  house  of  the  wretched 
primate  Podoski;  and,  with  his  sole  exception,  resolved  to  undergo  every 
extremity,  rather  than  betray  their  country.  The  nuncio  Darini  eloquently 
harangued  the  diet  against  the  proposed  measures,  and  Soltyk  prefaced  his 
address  by  a most  solemn  act.  As  one  about  to  doom  himself  to  death  or  exile, 
he  publicly  made  his  will,  leaving  his  property  to  his  country,  and  making  all 
proper  arrangements  for  the  government  of  his  diocese.  He  then  unfolded  the 
designs  of  Russia,  with  a bold  and  patriotic  energy  which  carried  all  before  it, 
and  engaged  his  countrymen  manfully  to  resist  its  treacherous  schemes.  At 
the  close  of  the  day’s  session,  a troop  of  soldiers  broke  into  Soltyk’s  house, 
and  that  of  his  seconder  Rzwuski,  palatine  of  Cracow,  and  carried  off  all  that 
remained  after  the  former  spoliation ; including  Soltyk’s  church-plate.  The 
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next  day  Zaluski,  bishop  of  Kiew,  followed  in  his  footsteps,  and  was  supported 
by  the  palatine’s  son,  undaunted  by  his  father’s  sufferings.  The  king  closed 
the  sittings.  Warsaw  was  immediately  filled  with  Russian  troops,  and  the 
work  of  vengeance  commenced. 

Soltyk  was  just  sitting  down  to  supper,  in  the  house  of  his  friend  count 
Meikek,  when  the  doors  of  the  palace  were  broken  open  ; the  house  itself 
was  surrounded  with  guards,  and  the  apartments  were  soon  filled  with  them. 
One  outlet,  however,  had  been  overlooked,  but  the  generous  bishop  disdained 
to  fly.  He  had  just  time  to  throw  some  important  state-papers  into  the  fire, 
when  an  officer  at  the  head  of  a troop  entered  the  room,  and  informed  him 
that  he  had  orders  to  seize  his  person.  The  venerable  bishop  replied,  in  the 
gentlest  manner,  u that  he  regretted  much  not  having  about  him  the  gold  snuff- 
box which  he  had  prepared  as  a present  for  the  person  who  should  be  charged 
with  this  commission  ; as  he  had  left  it  at  home,  expecting  to  have  there  been 
taken  prisoner.”  Having  embraced  his  kind  ho3t,  he  cheerfully  followed  his 
appointed  jailor.  Zaluski  and  the  two  Rzewuski  wfere  seized  at  the  same 
time.  Zaluski,  the  most  learned  man  of  his  nation,  revered  for  his  virtues, 
was  surprised  by  the  guards  kneeling  before  a crucifix,  and  offering  himself 
up  to  God  for  the  ransom  of  his  people.  Upon  his  being  seized,  his  attendants 
fell  in  tears  round  his  feet ; he  lovingly  gave  them  his  blessing,  and  moved  the 
very  hearts  of  his  captors  by  the  meekness  and  nobleness  of  his  behaviour. 
The  prisoners  were  marched  off,  under  a guard  of  two  hundred  men,  into  the 
interior  of  Russia.  On  their  way  they  were  treated  with  all  possible  harsh- 
ness and  severity  5 and  having,  to  a man,  rejected  an  offer  of  liberty  on  condi- 
tion of  their  yielding  to  the  imperial  will,  they  were  carried  in  solitary  cap- 
tivity into  the  heart  of  Siberia. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  generous  sacrifices,  and  noble  victims,  the  doom 
pronounced  upon  that  ill-fated  country  by  the  divine  justice  held  its  course. 
The  claims  of  the  dissenters  were  granted,  and  every  other  demand  of  Russia 
was  complied  with.  A reaction  took  place ; a Catholic  league,  the  confedera- 
tion of  Bar,  was  formed,  which  entered  a solemn  protest  against  the  unjustifi- 
able interference  of  Repnin  in  national  affairs.  The  Poles,  animated  by  the 
exhortations  of  the  brave  and  noble  Pulawski,  determined  to  defend  themselves, 
and  flew  to  arms.  But  they  were  no  match  for  the  hordes  of  barbarians  let 
loose  upon  them  by  Russia ; though  from  time  to  time  they  gained  advantages 
and  intercepted  the  rich  booty  which  they  were  carrying  off  to  Russia.  In 
spite,  however,  of  such  partial  successes,  Cossacks  were  seen  returning  in 
triumph  to  their  own  country,  laden  with  costly  spoil,  and  sometimes  trailing 
the  corpses  of  slaughtered  noblemen,  through  the  streets  of  Warsaw,  behind 
their  horses. 

Repnin  let  slip  his  leash,  and  turned  the  dogs  of  war  — of  religious  war  — 
loose  upon  the  unhappy  country.  Its  dismal  horrors,  its  brutal  cruelties,  we 
will  not  trust  ourselves  to  record.  We  will  simply  translate  Dr.  Theiner’s 
narrative  5 premising  that  for  many  of  its  almost,  incredible  atrocities  there  are, 
ala9 ! too  good  authority  ; and  if  he  has  not  more  specially  alluded  to  some  of 
them,  there  may  be  good  reasons  for  it.  We  know  their  source,  and  can  vouch 
for  their  validity. 

— “ Courage  and  despair  now  rose  on  both  sides  to  the  highest  pitch.  Rep- 
nin disarmed  Poland  entirely;  and  in  order  to  nourish  the  natred  and  cruelty 
of  the  Russians  still  more  against  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
he  proclaimed,  by  order  of  the  Empress,  a war  of  religion  against  the  Poles  ; 
which,  as  Ilaumer  remarks,  lias  not  been  equalled  in  savage  cruelly  in  the  rec- 
ords of  modern  history. 
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— “ Catharine  now  made  the  affairs  of  Poland  a matter  of  religion,  and  rep- 
resented the  Poles  as  the  oppressors  of  the  Russian  faith.  Her  reprobate 
sense  knew  no  bounds ; every  thing  was  allowable  provided  she  attained  her 
end.  She  drove  the  wild  tribes  of  Zaporagian  Cossacks  from  the  neighbour- 
ing steppes  of  the  Don,  and  the  Haidamacks,  dwelling  in  the  Mobtian  swamps, 
against  the  confederates,  commanding  them  to  burn  and  butcher  every  thing 
before  them.  These  murderous  hordes  acknowledged  neither  law  nor  mercy ; 
they  were  inclined  to  the  Greco- Russian  faith,  although  they  mixed  up  much 
heathenish  doctrine  and  ceremony  with  it. 

— u Catharine,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1768,  published  a manifesto  to  these 

savages,  whose  sole  delight  was  to  quench  their  thirst  in  human  blood ; and 
inflamed  their  fanaticism  and  cruelty  in  a way  that  makes  one  shudder.  All 
is  done  in  it  to  excite  them  to  a general  massacre.  Catharine  scorned  not  to 
turn  to  her  purpose  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  in  order  the  better  to  urge 
these  hordes  to  the  spilling  of  blood.  Therefore  she  imputed  to  the  Poles  the 
toleration  of  the  Jews  as  the  greatest  crime.  It  is  well  known  that  her  prede- 
cessor, the  Grand  Duchess  Elizabeth,  had  driven  out  of  Russia  40,000  Jews, 
because  they  introduced  luxury  among  the  Russians  by  their  trade.  These 
wretched  people  found  an  asylum  in  Poland.  So  likewise  did  60,000  Roskol- 
nicks  (Russian  separatists),  who,  flying  from  the  bloody  persecution  of  the 
orthodox  Russians,  of  their  own  accord  retreated  from  Russia  in  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  sought  refuge  in  Poland.  Catharine  used  every  means  to 
entice  them  back,  but  all  her  endeavours  proved  abortive.  Yet,  nevertheless, 
in  her  proclamation,  she  accuses  the  Poles  of  the  most  cruel  intolerance.  In 
fact,  on  reading  this  manifesto,  it  appears  incredible  that  a Christian  soul  could 
fall  into  such  an  abyss  of  reprobation.  The  manifesto  runs  as  follows  : ‘ As 

wc  evidently  conceive  with  what  contempt  and  disgrace,  we  ourselves  and  our 
religion  are  treated  by  the  Poles  and  the  Jews,  and  how  the  defenders  of  our 
Greek  faith  are  persecuted,  oppressed,  and  put  to  death ; and  as  we  will  no 
longer  submit  to  similar  misusage  and  persecution,  alone  owing  to  our  religion, 
we  order  Maximilian  Zulasnick,  colonel  and  leader  of  the  Zaporagians,  with 
his  own  followers  and  our  troops,  and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  to  march  into 
Poland,  in  order  to  uproot  and  destroy,  with  the  help  of  God,  all  Poles  and 
Jews,  traitors  to  our  holy  religion.  By  these  measures,  we  shall  put  an  end, 
once  for  all,  to  the  complaints  which  are  perpetually  made  to  us  against  these 
murderers,  perjurers,  breakers  of  the  law  — these  Poles  who,  while  protecting 
the  false  faith  of  the  wicked  Jews,  oppress  a faithful  and  innocent  people.  We 
command  you,  in  your  passage  through  Poland,  to  annihilate  their  name  and 
the  memory  of  them.’ 

— “These  savage  tribes  now  fell  like  wild  beasts  and  ravenous  vultures 
upon  the  Poles.  At  their  head  marched  Russian  priests,  goading  them  on,  by 
the  promise  of  heavenly  and  earthly  reward,  to  their  deeds  of  rapine  and  mur- 
der. They  promised  the  dissenters  admission  into  the  senate  and  into  govern- 
ment offices.  All  those  who  did  not  embrace  the  Greco-Russian  faith,  fell 
under  their  murderous  hands  : no  one  was  spared — old  men,  women,  chil- 
dren, nobles,  servants,  monks,  priests,  and  Jews,  were  butchered  without 
distinction.  With  this  revolting  cruelty  was  joined  the  most  impious  mockery. 
Gallows  were  every  where  erected,  and  a nobleman,  a monk,  a Jew,  and  a dog, 
were  hanged  together  on  them  with  the  superscription,  ‘ all  alike.’  Some 
hundreds  of  men  were  buried  up  to  their  necks  in  the  earth,  and  their  heads 
mowed  off ; women  far  gone  in  pregnancy  had  their  wombs  ripped  open,  the 
fruit  of  them  torn  out,  and  living  cats  sowed  up  in  them.  The  children  of 
these  savages  were  encouraged  by  their  fathers  to  strangle  and  to . rmerce,  and 
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in  other  horrible  ways  to  murder,  poor  victims  who  had  their  hands  bound 
behind  their  backs.  If  a stranger  came  across  them  who  concealed  his  faith 
or  religion,  they  forced  him  to  murder  with  his  own  hands,  noblemen,  priests, 
and  monks.  Villages  became  desolate,  and  the  fields  covered  with  dead  bodies, 
and  wells  filled  with  the  corpses  of  strangled  children.  Three  towns,  fifty 
villages,  many  thousands  of  farms  were  reduced  to  ashes.  The  small  fortified 
town  of  Human,  in  the  government  of  Kiew,  as  yet  remained  in  possession  of 
the  confederates.  In  this  place  a vast  number  of  women,  children,  and  old 
men,  had  sought  refuge,  to  escape  from  murder  and  robbery.  Here  the  nobil- 
ity of  the  country  had  brought  all  their  valuables,  their  gold  and  silver.  Maxi- 
milian Zulasnick  and  Peter  Kalniszenski,  the  leader  of  the  Zaporagians  and 
Cossacks,  marched  their  bands  against  the  place,  but  were  driven  back  by  the 
confederates.  Kalniszenski  now  endeavoured  to  get  possession  of  it  by  strata- 
gem ; and,  disguised  as  the  commander  of  the  troops  of  the  Palatine  of  Kiew, 
ne  presented  himself  at  the  gates  of  Ihe  town,  requesting  provisions  for  his 
army,  in  order  to  drive  away  the  Zaporagians  and  Cossacks.  No  treachery 
was  apprehended,  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  at  the  same  instant  troops 
of  Cossacks  and  Zaporagians  came  out  of  their  concealment,  stormed  the  town, 
and  falling  upon  the  inhabitants,  commanded  them  to  bring  forth  all  their  treas- 
ures into  the  market-place,  if  they  wished  to  have  their  lives  preserved. 
Boundless  wealth  was  given  up  into  their  hands ; and  soon  the  work  of  mur- 
der and  robbery  commenced.  Not  a life  was  spared : sixteen  thousand  fell 
victims  to  their  cruelty.  The  town  itself  was  rased  to  the  ground. 

— “ Two  hundred  thousand  souls,  it  is  calculated,  perished  during  these 
bloody  days.  The  Russian  account  naturally  diminishes  the  number  to  fifty 
thousand.  Russia  playing  the  hypocrite,  pretended  to  punish  the  Zaporagians 
and  Cossacks  for  their  acts  of  cruelty  : but  all  she  did  was  to  despoil  the  rob- 
bers of  their  booty,  and  turn  it  to  her  own  use.” — pp.  224-228. 

Bar,  the  seat  of  the  confederacy,  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  savages,  and 
one  thousand  two  hundred  men,  taken  in  it,  were  sent  in  chains  into  Russia. 
While  the  Russians  were  exercising  every  cruelty  on  their  captives,  the  vene- 
rable bishop  Krasinski,  who  now,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  returned  from  con- 
cealment, issued  a manifesto  to  the  confederates,  entreating  them  to  use  the 
prisoners  who  fell  into  their  hands  with  all  lenity  and  kindness,  “ And  thus, 
he  adds,  u disabuse  Europe,  deceived  by  your  enemies,  and  show  it  that  you, 
at  least,  are  not  carrying  on  a religious  war,  but  only  acting  in  self-defence.” 
Although  Russia  became  involved  in  war  with  Turkey,  and  the  latter  power 
took  the  interests  of  Poland  deeply  to  heart,  the  barbarities  practised  upon  the 
unfortunate  Catholics,  instead  of  decreasing,  only  increased.  “ There  was  no 
cruelty,  writes  Dr.  Theiner,  “ however  grievous  and  revolting,  which  was  not 
practised  on  the  poor  wretches  who  fell  into  their  enemies’  hands,  or  who  vol- 
untarily surrendered  themselves,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  compassion.  Never 
can  the  can  the  name  of  the  Russian  colonel  Drewitz  be  spoken  without  shud- 
dering! He  executed  the  most  unheard  of  atrocities  with  real  delight.  Often 
he  bound  his  prisoners  naked  to  trees,  and  made  them  targets  for  his  barba- 
rians to  shoot  at  with  darts  or  muskets.  At  other  times  he  chained  together 
multitudes  of  such  victims,  and  then  amused  himself  (for  this  was  a pastime 
in  his  carousals)  by  having  their  heads  knocked  off  in  a brutally  ludicrous 
may.  He  had  both  hands  chopped  off  from  whole  troops  of  them,  and  drove 
them  to  wander  over  the  country,  till  they  fell  dead  through  loss  of  blood. 
Finally,  he  flayed  many  alive,  and  so  that  their  skins  and  flesh  should  repre- 
sent the  national  costume!”  Several  public  manifestoes,  issued  in  1769  and 
1770,  allude  to  these  atrocities,  and  are  given  in  Dr.  Theiner’s  Appendix  of 
Documents,  p.  187,  and  the  following  pages. 
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Three  years  after,  the  first  division  of  Poland  took  place,  under  an  express 
stipulation  that  the  Catholics  should  remain  in  full  possession  of  all  their  eccle- 
siastical rights.  As  a good  foundation  for  the  faithless  dealings  held  towards 
them,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Warsaw  : 

— “Les  Catholiques  Romains  viriusque  ritus  jouiront  dans  les  provinces 
cedees  par  le  present  Traite  de  toutes  leurs  possessions  et  proprietes  quant  au 
civil  5 et  par  rapport  a la  religion,  Us  seront  eniierement  conserves  in  statu  quo, 
e’est  a dire , dans  le  meme  libre  exercice  de  leurs  culte  et  discipline , avec  toutes  et 
idles  eglises  et  biens  ecclesiastiqucs , qu'ils  possedent  au  moment  de  leur  passage 
sous  la  domination  de  sa  Majeste  imperials  . . . et  sa  Majesle  imperime  et  ses 
successeurs  ne  se  serviront  jamais  des  droits  de  souverain  au  prejudice  du  statu  quo 
de  la  rdigion  Caiholique  Romaine , dans  les  pays  susdits .”  — 

Yet  scarce  was  the  ink  dry  upon  this  treaty,  when- a reckless  persecution 
commenced  against  the  Catholics,  especially  the  United  Greeks,  by  the  Russo- 
Greeks.  Immense  possessions  belonging  to  monastic  orders  were  seized,  and 
adjudged,  without  any  pretence  of  title,  to  the  crown.  A host  of  Russian 
priests  now  invaded  the  country  ; and,  supported  by  the  troops,  drove  the 
Catholic  clergy  from  their  churches,  and  took  possession  of  them.  When 
remonstrance  was  attempted,  it  only  brought  down  cruel  ill-treatment.  In  the 
official  complaint  presented  by  the  bishop  of  Posen,  the  venerable  and  holy 
Mlodziejowski,  to  Count  Slackelberg,  Russian  envoy  at  Warsaw,  he  instances 
several  such  instances  of  unjust  and  cruel  aggression.  One  of  the  cases  spe- 
cified is  that  of  the  Dean  of  Braclaw,  who,  alter  having  been  severely  beaten 
by  an  apostate,  assisted  by  two  Cossacks,  was  tied  by  the  neck  to  a tree.* 
Another  contemporary  document  thus  speaks  of  these  barbarities : *•  Les 

vexations  de  ces  fanatiques  stupides  et  ignorants  n’ont  pas  diminue.  Ils  mal- 
traitent  les  pretres  du  rit  Grec-Uni  partout  ou  ils  les  trouvent,  et  leurs  donnent 
ce  qu’ils  appellcnt  Vondion  des  Freres  non-uni , c’esl  a dire  autant  de  coups  de 
batons  qu’ils  en  peuvent  support er.”f  Twelve  hundred  churches  were  at  this 
period  forcibly  snatched  from  the  Catholics,  and  taken  possession  of  by  the 
schismatics.  So  much  for  the  faith  of  treaties ! 

The  second  and  the  third  division  of  this  ill-fated  country  soon  took  place. 
Catharine  had,  in  the  meantime,  lost  no  opportunity  of  carrying  on  her  anti- 
catholic and  most  unchristian  policy.  While  she  was  undermining  the  remain- 
ing  part  of  Poland  by  her  secret  spies  and  intrigues,  she  was  exercising  her 
cruelty  upon  those  of  the  clergy  whom  she  had  carried  off  into  Russia.  They 
were  harassed  and  ill-treated ; till,  unhappily,  their  constancy  wa3  worn  out, 
and  many  at  last  conformed  to  the  schismatical  communion.  At  the  same  time, 
she  did  all  in  her  power  to  bring  about  the  same  effect  among  those  who  had 
been  left  in  her  newly-acquired  dominions.  For  this  purpose  she  published 
an  ukase  in  1779,  to  the  effect,  that  whenever  a parish  of  United  Greeks  fell 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  the  congregation  should  have  it  put  to 
their  choice,  Whether  they  would  have  a Catholic  or  Russian  priest  for  his 
successor.  This  was  equivalent  to  thrusting  in  the  latter ; for  the  voice  of 
the  congregation  was,  according  to  Russian  fashion,  represented  entirely  by 
the  magistrates : and  these  being  of  imperial  nomination,  and  always  schismat- 
ics, they  took  care  to  put  in  their  own  clergy. 

In  the  meantime,  the  see  of  Polock  became  vacant ; and  Catharine,  well 
knowing  the  advantages  to  her  schemes,  of  such  a condition,  took  care  not  to 
fill  it  up.  It  remained  without  a pastor  for  four  years ; and  so  well  did  she 
manage  the  plan  just  described,  by  filling  up  vacant  curacies,  and  by  other  arts, 

, ~ — — 

• Docuin.  xlix.  (pa.  ii.)  p.  190.  f Theiner,p.  265. 
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that  in  this  period,  the  holy  pontiff,  Pius  VI,  assures  us,  that  in  that  diocese 
alone,  eight  hundred  churches  were  taken  from  the  Catholics,  and  handed  over 
to  the  schismatics,  and  that  one  hundred  thousand  souls  were  driven  to  apos- 
tacy.#  Catharine  at  length  thought  of  filling  up  the  vacant  see ; but  by  a 
Russo-Greek,  or  schismatical  bishop ! The  intrepid  pontiff  just  mentioned 
raised  his  voice,  and  awed  even  the  unfeeling  empress  into  a better  mind. 
Heraclius  Lisowski  was  named  to  the  bishopric  in  1783.  He  had  scarcely 
taken  possession  of  his  see,  when  Field-JMarshal  Czerny szew  (a  strange  min- 
ister for  such  a purpose)  communicated  to  him  an  order,  that  in  every  solemn 
religious  service,  a prayer  should  be  offered  up  for  the  empress,  the  heir  to 
the  throne,  and  the  holy  synod  — that  is,  the  supreme  council  of  the  Russian 
Church  ! To  this  third  demand,  the  bishop  positively  refused  to  accede.  The 
soldier  had  more  feeling  than  the  woman ; and  would  not  enforce  her  decree. 

But  Catharine  now  imagined  another  notable  scheme  for  destroying  the  uni- 
ted Greek  church,  and  thus  proving  the  sincerity  of  her  promises  to  preserve 
the  Catholic  religion  in  statu  quo . This  was  to  subject  it  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Latin  primate  of  Russia,  the  archbishop  of  Mohilew.  The  individual  who 
at  that  time  bore  the  title,  was  a fitting  instrument  for  her  work.  This  was 
Stanislaus  Siestrzencewicz : who,  from  1772  till  December  1826,  was  a dis- 
grace and  a scourge  to  the  Church  which  he  governed.  A sketch  of  his 
history  will  not  be  out  of  place.  He  was  born  of  the  noble,  but  poor,  family 
of  Bohucz,  in  Konigsberg,  and  educated  in  the  Calvinistic  creed.  He  entered 
into  the  Hussars ; and  having  lost  a finger,  was  admitted  a tutor  into  some 
family.  The  bishop  of  Wilna  induced  him  to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith  ; but 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  he  never  renounced  Protestantism  in  his 
heart.  He  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession ; and,  in 
an  evil  hour,  was  admitted  to  orders.  To  serve  the  empress,  he  became  a 
deadly  foe  to  his  own  country,  and  was  one  of  her  best,  or  worst,  instruments 
in  the  ruin  of  Poland.  In  reward  for  his  services,  he  was  named  to  the  newly- 
established  see  of  Mohilew.  His  Protestant  brother  lived  with  him  in  his 
palace,  and  the  archbishop  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  a schis- 
matical priest;  while  his  chancellor  was  a nominally-converted  Jew,  who  car- 
ried his  profane  traffic  into  the  sanctuary,  and  openly  and  shamelessly  exposed 
to  sale  church  benefices  and  preferment.  The  bishop  himself  was  an  unprin- 
cipled, haughty,  covetous,  and  ambitious  man ; a declared  enemy  of  the  holy 
see,  and  a protector  of  any  heretical  or  schismatical  scheme.  Thus,  he  con- 
sented to  become  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  bible  society,  and  forced  one 
of  its  preachers,  a worthless  German,  who  soon  after  apostatized,  into  Catholic 
churches.  But  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  besides  the  cardinalate,  which 
successive  popes  refused  to  bestow  on  him,  was  to  become  head  of  all  the 
Catholics  in  the  Russian  empire,  Latin  and  Greek.  Now  his  plan  admirably 
forwarded  the  anti-Catholic  views  of  Catharine.  He  not  only  invited  United 
Greek  priests,  but  pressed,  and  almost  forced  them,  to  pass  over  to  the  Latin 
rite.  From  the  time  of  Urban  VIII,  pope  after  pope  had  strongly  reprobated 
and  forbidden  this  change  of  rite,  which  had  been  ever  most  pernicious  to  the 
interests  of  religion.  In  fact,  the  gradual  passage  of  most  of  the  Polish  nobil- 
ity to  the  Latin  rite,  had  left  the  Greek  Catholics  comparatively  defenceless. 
The  evil  working  of  this  system  will  easily  be  understood  in  the  present  case : 
Siestrzencewicz  allured,  and  almost  compelled,  many  pastors  of  Greek  Catho- 
lic Rocks  to  adopt  the  Latin  liturgy  ; and  when  they  were  so  ignorant  of  its 


• Brief  to  the  Rector  of  the  Greek  College,  of  the  7th  June,  1782.  Ap.  Theinen 

p.  296. 
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language  as  not  to  be  able  to  read  it,  went  so  far  beyond  his  powers  as  almost 
to  concoct  a new  liturgy,  or  to  grant  dispensations  in  a variety  of  ways.  Thus, 
sometimes  the  rubrics  were  put  in  the  vernacular  tongue ; and  many  said  mass 
entirely  in  Slavonian,  only  reciting  the  words  of  consecration  in  Latin,  and 
having  even  these  written  in  their  own  characters.  What  was  the  conse- 
quence ? The  congregation,  attached  to  their  own  ancient  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, perhaps  more  than  to  the  treacherous  clergy  who  abandoned  them,  would 
rather  go,  or  would  be  easily  drawn  to,  a schismatical  church,  where  they  saw 
them  all  practised  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  see  them.  And  thus  were 
many  led  to  apostacy. 

These  slow  proceedings,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  wishes  of  Catharine. 
In  the  treaty  of  Grodno,  made  on  occasion  of  Poland’s  second  dismemberment 
(l^th  July  1793),  the  eighth  article  again  guaranteed  to  “the  Roman  Catholics 
tdriusque  ritus ,”  their  religious  rights,  in  the  following  explicit  terms  : 44  Sa 

Majeste  l’Imperatrice  de  toutes  les  Russies  promet  en  consequence,  (Tune  ma- 
nure irrevocable , pour  Elle , ses  heritiers,  et  successors , de  maintenir  a perpetuite, 
les  dits  Catholique-Romains  des  deux  rits,  dans  la  possession  imperturbable  des 
prerogatives,  proprietes,  et  eglises,  du  libre  exercice  de  leur  culte  et  discipline, 
et  tous  droits  attaches  au  culte  de  leur  religion : declarant  pour  Elle  et  ses 
successeurs  de  ne  vouloir  jamais  exercer  les  droits  du  Souverain,  au  prejudice 
de  la  religion  Catholique-Komains  des  deux  rits  dans  les  pays  passes  sous  sa 
domination  par  le  present  traite.”  In  the  very  same  year  Catharine  summoned 
her  council  at  St.  Petersburgh,  to  deliberate  upon  the  following  question,  pro- 
posed to  them  by  her  minister  of  state,  Alexis  Iwanowitsch  Mussin-Puschkin : 
44  What  will  be  the  best  and  most  convenient  way  to  bring  back  the  united 
(Catholics)  in  late  Poland  to  the  profession  of  the  orthodox  Greek  faith  ?” 
The  best  method  proposed  and  adopted,  was  the  formation  of  a gchismatical 
mission,  directed  by  a Russian  bishop.  Victor  Sadkowski,  archbishop  of  Kiew, 
was  appointed  its  chief;  and  an  endowment  of  twenty  thousand  silver  rubles 
was  allotted  it.  Let  not  the  reader  be  deceived  by  names  which  have  a Chris- 
tian sound.  Let  not  the  word  mission,  when  written  of  Russian  clergy,  con- 
vey to  him  the  idea  of  mortified  men,  who  issue  from  their  meditative  and 
prayerful  cell,  with  the  crucifix  in  their  hands,  and  the  eloquence  of  zeal  and 
truth  upon  their  lips,  and  go  from  place  to  place,  awakening  the  torpid  con- 
science, and  rousing  long  slumbering  thoughts  to  terror  of  judgment  and  to 
tears  of  repentance.  No,  no ; the  knout  was  the  symbol  in  the  hands  of  these 
missionaries ; savage  Cossacks  their  attendant  lay-brothers ; soorn  and  viru- 
lence their  persuasiveness ; and  plunder,  robbery,  and  tyrannical  vexation, 
their  meek  ends.  Polock,  Minsk,  and  Luck  were  favoured  with  detachments 
of  these  martial  apostles.  To  support  them  in  their  zealous  efforts,  Catharine 
issued  an  ukase,  addressed  to  Passek,  governor  of  White  Russia,  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  Minsk,  and  other  provinces,  to  the  effect,  that  all  families  which  had 
joined  the  Catholic  Church  since  1595  should  be  compelled  to  abandon  it ; that 
the  registries  of  churches  should  be  searched,  and  if  it  could  be  discovered 
that  they  had  been  originally  built  by  the  schismatics,  they  should  be  restored 
to  them ; and  finally,  that  there  should  be  no  Catholic  church  in  any  village 
where  there  were  not  a hundred  hearths  or  families ; but  that  such  villages 
should  be  united  with  the  neighbouring  parish.  The  consequence  was,  that, 
the  population  in  Russian  Poland  being  exceedingly  thin,  one-kalf  the  Catholio 
parishes  were  suppressed  ; a crowd  of  poor  priests  were  driven  to  beg  their 
bread ; and  thousands  of  people  were  placed  out  of  the  reach,  especially  in 
winter,  of  the  consolations  of  religion.  In  effecting  these  cruel  measures,  no 
barbarity  was  spared.  The  gentle  missionaries,  backed  by  their  escort  of 
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executioners,  plied  their  knouts  and  scourges  with  true  Russian  zeal,  and 
when  blows  and  stripes  failed,  the  cattle  of  the  poor  recusants  was  driven 
away  ; their  little  farms  pillaged ; their  houses  sacked ; and  in  many  instances 
their  ears  and  noses  were  cut  off,  their  hair  plucked  out,  and  their  teeth  shat* 
tered  with  a club.# 

By  these  truly  Christian  means  many  were  indeed  got  over ; the  palatinate 
of  &iew,  and  the  province  of  Volhynia,  lost  nearly  all  their  Catholics,  and  the 
Russian  Archbishop  of  Mohilew  boasted,  in  a circular,  dated  May  25,  1795, 
that  M through  the  wise  councils  of  her  imperial  majesty,  he  had  brought  back, 
in  the  space  of  one  year,  no  less  than  a million  of  souls.”  In  Podlachia  they 
had  little  success  ; thanks  to  the  noble  resistance  and  pastoral  vigilance  of  the 
great  and  good  bishop  Peter  Bielanski,  a name  which  every  Catholic  may  pro- 
nounce with  reverence,  gratitude,  and  affection.  He  was  bishop  of  Lemberg, 
but  part  of  his  diocese  extended  into  the  Russian  dominions.  To  counteract 
the  wicked  efforts  of  the  Russian  missionaries,  he  visited  again  and  again  this 
portion  of  his  diocese ; instructed  and  encourged  his  clergy  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties ; and  where  their  churches  had  been  seized,  empowered  and 
enjoined  them  to  make  use  of  the  domestic  chapels  of  the  nobility,  or  to  cele- 
brate the  divine  mysteries  in  their  own  houses.  Complaints  were  soon  carried 
to  the  throne  against  the  holy  prelate,  and  General  Szernmetew,  governor  of 
the  province,  communicated  to  him  an  imperial  order,  dated  March  21,  1795, 
whereby  his  jurisdiction  over  the  Russian  provinces  was  interdicted,  and  he 
was  commanded  not  only  to  desist  from  his  course  of  action,  but  to  recall  what 
he  had  done,  and  forbid  his  clergy  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  royal  will.  The 
venerable  bishop  knew  his  duty  too  well  to  obey ; he  boldly  replied,  on  the 
8th  of  April,  in  a noble  document,  which  enumerate  the  treacheries  and  viola- 
tions of  the  most  solemn  compacts  of  which  Catharine  had  been  guilty,  in  her 
treatment  of  the  Greek  Catholics. 

. The  persecution,  however,  rather  increased  than  diminished.  By  the  third 
division  of  Poland  (Oct.  14,  1795),  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  Greek  dioceses 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Catharine,  excepting  those  of  Lemberg  and  Przemysl. 
Her  first  step  was  at  once  to  suppress  all  their  sees,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Polock,  and  to  adjudicate  their  revenues  to  the  crown,  except  such  portions 
as  she  gave  to  the  generals  and  others,  who  had  most  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  work  of  proselytism  above  described.  The  bishops  of  Wladimir,  Luck, 
and  Minsk,  received  pensions  of  150/.  per  annum,  and  the  metropolitan  of 
Kiew,  one  of  300/. ; and  Catharine  divided  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  after 
Russian  fashion,  into  four  great  eparchies.  At  the*  same  time  all  the  monaste- 
ries of  the  Basilian  monks  were  suppressed,  with  the  exception  of  a few  for 
aehools ; and  all  the  churches,  without  exception,  were  ordered  to  be  taken 
from  the  Catholic  clergy,  where  they  would  not  apostatize,  and  given  to  schis- 
matical  pastors.  By  an  act,  ludicrously  entitled  an  u Act  of  Grace,”  such 
priests  as  would  not  conform,  had  their  choice  either  to  leave  their  country,  or 
to  retire  on  pensions  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  rubles,  i.  e.  from  2Z.  10*.  to 
5/.  a year ! So  generous  an  offer  was  not  indeed  accepted  by  many  : the  ma- 
jority preferred  exile  with  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  went  over 
the  borders  into  Gallicia,  where  the  emperor  Leopold  if  hospitably  received 
them,  and  gave  them  occupation  among  their  brethren  in  the  former  Polish 
dioceses.  In  the  meantime  the  persecution  went  on  ; and  though  the  diocese 
°f  Polock  partly  escaped,  owing  to  the  greater  mildness  of  its  governor,  the 
bishop  of  that,  see  has  recorded,  that  in  those  of  Kiew,  Wladimir,  Luck,  and 


• Thciner,  p.  310. 
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Kamienincz,  out  of  five  thousand  united  Greek  parishes,  only  two  hundred 
Were  left  Catholic. 


While  things  seemed  to  have  reached  their  worst  possible  state,  a higher 
destiny  stepped  in,  and  cut  short  at  once  the  perseoutor  and  the  persecution. 
Catharine  was  called  to  give  an  account  of  her  murderous  and  impious  reign, 
before  a more  righteous  tribunal  than  that  of  men.  It  is  indeed  a melancholy 
reflection,  how  muoh  religion  in  modern  times  has  had  to  suffer  from  sovereigns 
of  that  sex,  to  which  the  Church  has  given  the  epithet  of  “ devout,”  and  in 
which  one  naturally  expects  to  find  gentler  and  purer  sentiments,  than  in  the 
sterner  breasts  of  men.  Elizabeth  in  England,  and  Catharine  in  Russia,  are 
two  odious  proofs,  how  religion  may  be  made  the  excuse  for  treachery  and 
bloodshed,  where  ambition,  pride,  and  selfishness  form  preponderating  elements 
in  the  female  character.  The  present  state  of  Spain  and  Portugal  — where 
the  spoliations  of  the  Chnrch,  the  suppression  of  religious  orders,  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  clergy,  and  the  attempt  to  usurp  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  which 
have  driven  religion  indeed  to  her  truest  home,  the  people’s  hearts,  but  yet 
have  left  her  naked  and  defenceless,  have  reduced  the  country  to  an  almost 
infidel  aspect,  have  robbed  the  crown  of  its  brightest  jewels,  the  throne  of  its 
firmest  support,  and  royalty  of  its  noblest  titles  — are  proofs  scarcely  less 
painful,  of  how  much  religion  may  suffer,  when  womanly  weakness  is  not  sup- 
ported by  high  religious  principle,  and  where  the  sceptre  is  valued  more  for 
the  gold  of  which  it  is  made,  than  for  the  cross  of  Christ  which  crowns  it. 
The  unfortunate  Paul,  Catharine’s  successor,  during  his  brief  reign,  repaired 
to  some  extent  the  ruin  which  she  had  brought  upon  the  Greek  Catholic  estab- 
lishment. A personal  friend  to  the  magnanimous  Pius  VI,  he  received  with 
honour  and  joy,  the  legate  whom,  at  his  request,  he  sent ; one,  whom  after- 
wards we  remember,  honoured  with  the  purple,  venerable  and  holy,  and 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  the  noble  and  virtuous  Cardinal  Litta. 

Negotiations  were  entered  into  between  the  holy  see  and  the  Russian  cotirt, 
and  a new  hierarchal  system  agreed  upon.  The  archbishopric  of  Polock  was 
confirmed,  and  Lisowski  continued  in  it ; and  the  bishoprics  of  Luck  and 
Breeze  were  restored.  To  the  last  of  these  sees  was  appointed  the  venerable 
and  saintly  bishop  Josaphat  Bulhak,  whose  truly  apostolic  conduct,  we  shall 
have  occasion  more  fully  later  to  describe.  Many  abbeys  and  other  monastic 
housed  were  likewise  restored.  Further,  the  synod,  or  colkge , as  it  is  called, 
for  the  transaction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  was  re-established.  It  is  a species 
of  council  composed  of  bishops,  and  holds  its  sittings  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The 
laws  which  govern  it  are  laid  down  in  an  imperial  ukase,  issued  by  Alexander 
I in  1801 : and  breathe  a spirit  of  justice  and  moderation.  Under  this  good 
monarch  the  Catholic  Greeks  enjoyed  comparatively  peace  and  protection  ; and 
in  part  recovered  from  the  wounds  inflicted  on  them  by  his  cruel  female  pre- 
decessor. The  first  years  of  the  present  emperor’s  reign  showed  similar 
principles  and  feelings  : but  from  1834  dates  a new  and  more  terrible  persecu- 
tion. This  we  reserve,  in  both  its  branches  — that  is,  against  both  Greeks  and 
Latins  — for  a separate  and  fuller  consideration  in  another  article.  For  we 
shall  find  it  necessary  to  give  documents  more  at  length,  and  to  enter  into 
greater  details.  But  before  leaving  this  portion  of  our  subject,  we  will  give 
our  readers  a calculation,  whereby  to  estimate  the  losses  of  the  United  Greek 
Church,  under  the  persecutions  we  have  described. 


In  1771  a statistical  account  of  this  Church  was  drawn  up  by  the  metropoli- 
tan Felician  Wolodkowicz,  from  which  we  extract  one  line  of  the  following 
table.  In  1814,  the  emperor  Paul  laid  before  the  papal  nuncio  Arezzo,  a simi- 
lar official  return  as  far  as  the  Russian  dominions  went.  By  adding  to  this 
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(he  numbers  in  the  Austrian  portion  of  ancient  Poland,  we  shall  have  the  gross 
returns  for  all  the  countries  to  which  the  first  statement  refers.  The  results 
will  appear  from  the  following  table  : 


Parish  Churches. 
1 77 1 ——————— 

1Ql . la  Russia  1388  ) 
™4~In  Gallicia  2296$  ~ 


13,000 

-3684 

9316 


Monasteries. 


—251 
- 105 
—146 


1,398,478  ) 
2,136,666  $ 


Persons. 

— 12,000,000 

3.535,144 
— 8,464,856 


A frightful  loss  truly,  and  most  afflicting  to  every  Catholic  heart. 

The  Latin  Church,  or  the  Roman-Catholics,  as  they  are  called  in  Russian 
official  documents,  never  experienced  from  Catharine  the  same  savage  treat- 
ment as  their  Greek  brethren  ; on  the  contrary,  she  seemed  to  extend  to  them 
kindness  and  protection.  Eut  she  was  silently  preparing  the  way  for  the  later 
usurpations  and  oppressions  of  the  reigning  emperor.  Her  principal  stroke  of 
policy  was  the  erection  of  the  see  of  Mohilew,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
unworthy  Siertrzencewicz  to  it.  Pius  VI  long  refused  to  acknowledge  either  ; 
till  at  last  the  nuncio  Archetti  \vas  appointed  to  treat,  and  a compromise  was 
effected.  The  extravagant  limits  assigned  to  the  new  diocese  were  restrained, 
by  the  provision  of  maxing  the  jurisdiction  only  temporary,  until  the  holy  see 
should  otherwise  provide.  It  was  likewise  made  criminal  by  the  empress,  for 
any  one  to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith. 

Paul,  at  the  same  time  that,  in  accord  with  the  holy  see,  he  appointed  new 
sees  for  the  Greek  Catholics,  likewise  divided  the  Latins  into  six  bishoprics. 
One  of  the  last  acts  of  Alexander’s  life  was  to  shew  kindness  to  the  Catholios 
of  both  rites,  by  granting  them  permission  to  build  new  churches. 

Here  then,  for  the  present,  we  conclude ; but  only  to  continue,  in  our  next 
number,  the  review  of  the  valuable  documents  before  us ; and  to  trace  the  sad 
picture  of  treachery  and  oppression  down  to  these  later  times.  A sickening 
task  it  has  been  to  us  so  far ; and  by  no  means  an  enticing  one  in  the  portion 
that  remains.  One  hope,  however,  breaks,  like  a gleam  of  distant  light,  upon 
the  sorrowful  prospect  which  we  have  brought  around  us.  The  Catholic  reli- 
gion is  a strong  and  vigorous  plant,  and  drives  its  roots  down  deeper  into  the 
soil  of  a country,  than  tyrant’s  sword  or  oppressor’s  edict  can  reach ; and 
when  the  larger  libres  have  been  plucked  up,  there  arc  iiner  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible threads,  by  W’hich  it  clings  and  holds  to  its  former  place,  till  a season 
of  respite  comes,  when  they  push  forth,  with  no  other  tillage  than  the  dew  of 
heaven  can  give  — the  tillage  of  Paradise,  before  sin  brought  down  rain. 
Poor  Poland  lias  been  overrun,  confiscated,  recolonized  with  strangers  to  her 
language  and  creed.  W ell,  let  her  take  comfort  — so  has  Ireland  been,  not 
once,  but  many  times,  treated  ; and  yet  she  is  Catholic  Ireland  still.  The  very 
settlers  who  came  to  take  the  place  of  her  sons,  have,  almost  everywhere, 
more  or  less,  yielded  to  the  influence  of  her  Catholic  spirit,  and  embraced  the 
faith  which  they  came  to  supplant.  Poland  has  seen  her  religious  houses 
destroyed;  her  churches  seized,  and  desecrated  by  a schismatical  worship  — 
and  so  has  Ireland : yet  three  hundred  years’  experience  has^  proved  that  all 
this  suffices  not  to  make  a people  Protestant.  Poland  sees  her  children  smit- 
ten with  every  sort  of  penal  disability,  proscribed,  banished,  calumniated,  and 
persecuted.  Let  her  turn  to  her  sister  in  the  west,  and  learn  from  her  how 
all  these  things  may  be  endured,  and  that  for  centurier,  and  vet  a people  come 
forth  from  the  crucible  more  purely  refined,  and  more  brightly  burnished,  than 
they  who  have  not  passed  through  such  fiery  trial.  A day  of  retribution  will 
come,  when  the  blessedness  of  those  who  suffer  persecution  for  justice’  sake 
shall  be  made  manifest.  There  are  beatitudes  for  nations,  as  well  as  for 


individuals. 
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APPENDIX  TO  FOREGOING  ARTICLE. 


As  in  the  course  of  this  paper  we  have  not  spoken  very  respectfully  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Russian  clergy,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  give  some 
account  of  them,  as  described  by  one  who  has  the  best  opportunities  of  know- 
ing them.  We  extract  the  following  frftm  the  conclusion  of  Part  I.  of  Kohl’s 
“ Russia,”  London,  1842.  Their  ease  in  fraternizing  with  German  Protest- 
ants we  particularly  recommend  to  the  notice  of  some  of  their  Anglican 
admirers. 


— “ If  any  one  ask  a Russian  who  may  have  already  dined,  to  eat  again,  he 

will  often  answer,  ‘ Am  I a priest  that  I should  dine  twice  over  ?’  This  almost 
proverbial  way  of  expressing  themselves  refers  to  the  running  about  of  the 
popes  ( priests  J from  one  funeral  feast,  or  christening  banquet,  to  another,  at 
which  they  enjoy  themselves  more  than  any  one  else.  A Russian  driving  out 
and  meeting  a pope,  holds  it  so  bad  an  omen,  that  he  will  rather  turn  back,  if 
he  have  not,  by  immediate  spitting,  warded  off  the  evil  influence 

— “ 4 In  no  class  of  our  society  do  more  terrible  things  happen,  and  among 

none  does  what  is  scandalous  in  itself  take  a more  revolting  form,  than  among 
our  priests,’  was  the  assurance  once  made  to  me  by  a Russian,  and  he  sup- 
ported his  assertion  by  a number  of  abominable  tales,  which  it  would  not  be 
becoming  in  me  to  repeat.  If  we  heard  only  such  proverbs,  stories,  and  asser- 
tions, concerning  the  Russian  priesthood,  it  would  be  better  to  take  no  further 
notice  of  such  a body  ; but  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  they  have 
some  good  qualities,  of  which  good  nature  and  toleration  are  not  the  only  ones; 
that  in  these  times  new  lights  are  breaking  in,  which  give  hopes  of  a brighter 
future  ; and  that  the  class  has  produced  many  excellent  individuals  ; it  may 
not  be  advisable  to  turn  a deaf  ear  when  our  indulgence  is  solicited,  or  to  refuse 
a nearer  consideration  of  what  we  may  at  first  be  inclined  to  pass  over  as  a 
hopeless  desert.  # # The  priests  enjoy  no  great  personal  influence  or  consid- 
eration. A priest’s  advice  is  seldom  asked  in  family  matters  ; even  the  domestio 
chaplains  are  there  to  perform  divine  service  only,  and  never  penetrate  into 
the  interior  of  families,  as  the  Catholic  clergy  do.  The  peasants  with  us  know 
no  better  counsellors  than  their  pastor  ; but  the  Russian  peasant,  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  rather  turns  to  his  saint’s  pictures,  and  invokes  the  sacrament  rather 
than  the  priest  who  comes  with  it.  One  cannot  help  wondering  how  little  the 
people  in  the  streets  and  houses  of  public  entertainment  seem  held  in  check 
by  the  presence  of  a priest.  Rarely  is  one  seen  appeasing  a dispute,  or  exert- 
ing any  moral  authority  to  restore  order ; he  passes  on  like  any  other  indiffer- 
ent person.  Moral  infiuence,  indeed,  they  have  little  or  none  ; only  with  the 
saints  in  their  hands  arc  they  feared  or  respected  — only  as  directors  of  reli- 
gious ceremonies  — not  as  interpreters  of  the  living  word  of  God.  * # # 

* * The  priests  naturally  reap  as  they  have  sown.  As  they  preach  no  les- 

sons of  reason  or  moralily,  they  have  no  moral  lever  to  put  in  motion  ; and  as 


they  only  inspire  reverence  in  their  magnificent  pontificalibus,  little  or  none 
by  their  example  or  personal  qualities,  the  hem  of  their  gold  embroidered 
yepitrakhis  is  constantly  kissed,  while  their  brown  every-day  tunics,  we  are 
assured,  often  meet  with  hard  knocks.  The  government  uses  them  no  better. 
The  temporal  power  sometimes  makes  considerable  inroads  on  the  spiritual, 
without  calling  the  priests  to  counsel ; and  priests,  like  other  public  officers, 
are  liable  to  hard  reprimands  and  severe  punishments.  They  may  be  sent  to 
Siberia,  or  degraded  to  serve  as  common  soldiers.  *****  So  much 
for  the  outward  condition  and  position  of  the  Russian  clergy.  For  the  inward, 
it  must  be  owned,  when  we  consider  the  whole  system  and  its  fruits  during 
the  course  of  three  centuries,  and  when  we  compare  their  deeds  with  those  of 
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the  priesthood  in  other  countries,  they  are  a very  insignificant  body.  They 
have  done  nothing  superexcellent  for  the  arts  or  for  science,  nor  produced  men 
who,  in  any  respect,  have  done  humanity  great  service.  They  lived,  eat, 
drank,  married,  christened,  buried,  absolved,  and  died ; and,  on  the  whole, 
they  have  not  done  much  else.  There  are,  it  is  true,  notabilities  among  the 
Russian  clergy,  but  they  are  such  only  in  Russia.  In  the  list  of  Russian 
authors,  enumerated  in  the  Academical  Calendar  for  1839,  the  clerical  profes- 
sion had  contributed  only  one  hundred  and  two  ; of  these  sixty-six  were  patri- 
archs, metropolitans,  and  bishops  : the  rest  were  monks.  * * * Some 

things,  however,  are  to  be  said  in  praise  of  the  Russian  priesthood.  They  are 
not  less  than  other  Russians  distinguished  for  their  toleration  in  matters  of 
religion.  It  is  true  the  matter  does  not  lie  very  near  their  hearts,  because  they 
have  few  thoughts  or  ideas  connected  with  it,  which  have  become  firm  convic- 
tions and  are  maintained  as  such  ; they  are  therefore  peaceful,  not  so  much  out 
of  dislike  to  quarrelling  as  from  a want  of  zeal  and  energy.  It  is  a merit  in 
them  nevertheless.  Nowhere  does  this  tolerant  spirit  appear  in  a more 
favourable  light  than  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Russian  and  Polish  provinces. 
Here  there  are  in  many  places  only  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  no 
Protestant  pastor.  Should  it  happen  that  a foreign  Protestant  is  in  want  of 
spiritual  advice  in  sickness,  or  should  the  body  of  a Protestant  require  burial, 
it  is  almost  invariably  the  Catholic,  who,  in  an  inhuman  and  unchristian  man- 
ner, refuses  his  spiritual  aid,  while  the  Russian  gives  his  without  hesitation. 
In  such  cases  foreigners  always  apply  to  the  Russian,  rather  than  to  the  Catho- 
lic priest.  Seldom  is  an  unkind  word  heard  from  Russian  priests,  when 
speaking  of  a person  of  a different  faith  ; and  those  who  understand  German 
will  even  go  frequently  to  the  Protestant  Churches  to  hear  the  preachers.  In 
the  Baltic  provinces,  when  the  military,  who  happen  to  be  stationed  there, 
have  no  Russian  Church  within  reach,  the  Russian  priests  never  hesitate  to 
perform  divine  service  in  a Protestant  Church  ; and  in  the  interior  it  has  hap- 
pened that  they  have  lent  their  own  churches  to  Protestants.  In  Austria, 
Protestant  churches  are  only  called  prayer-houses  : in  Russii  the  priests  treat 
them  as  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  own.  Neither  do  they  hesitate  to  bury 
their  dead  in  the  same  church-yard  with  the  Protestants.  The  cultivated  part 
of  the  priesthood,  who  understand  German,  are  much  more  inclined  to  the 
Protestant  than  to  the  Catholic  party  — more  to  rationalism  than  to  mysticism. 
Their  libraries  prove  it : Niemeyer’s  works,  hi3  Bible,  the  Stunden  der  An- 
dacht,  Schleiermacher’s  writings,  Neander’s  Church  History,  are  frequently 
met  with ; here  and  there  I have  even  seen  Strauss’s  Life  of  Christ.  The 
works  of  the  other  party  are,  on  the  contrary  rare.  When  some  recent  occur- 
rences in  the  Baltic  provinces  and  in  Poland  are  called  to  mind,  it  may  be 
thought  that  the  Russian  priesthood  are  somewhat  less  tolerant  now  than  for- 
merly ; and  in  fact  it  is  only  natural  that,  with  the  proud  exaltation  of  political 
power,  the  Church  should  also  begin  to  lift  up  her  head.  As  the  government 
seeks  to  advance  the  political  creed,  the  Church  may  endeavour,  by  more 
urgent  zeal  and  greater  energy,  to  spread  ‘ the  one  and  only  true  faith.’  But 
if  the  Church  does  take  her  share  in  the  conquests,  and  appears  to  progress  in 
those  provinces,  it  does  so  certainly  far  less  from  its  own  impulse  than  in 
consequence  of  commands  emanating  from  a higher  quarter.” 
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Op  the  Catholic  worship  I am  unwilling  to  speak : I consider  it  a subject 
too  grave,  to  be  lightly  touched  upon.  But  in  general  I may  assert  that  it 
contains  no  mere  forms.  Everything  there  is  substance.  The  spiritual  essence 
is  every  where  indissolubly  married  by  Divine  ordinance  to  the^outward  sym- 
bol. They  are  not  two,  but  one ; even  as  the  human  body  and  reasonable  soul 
make  up  one  man.  The  very  objection  which  is  most  commonly  urged  against 
the  Catholic  worship  — viz : that  it  is  performed  in  a learned  language  — is 
itself  a striking  instance  of  this.  The  Latin  prayers  are  the  prayers  of  the 
priest.  The  worship  of  those  who  attended  the  service,  does  not  consist,  and 
is  not  intended  to  consist,  in  their  joining  in  the  prayers  which  the  priest  offers 
for  himself,  and  for  the  congregation.  The  service  itself  is  a solemn  sacrifice, 
which  we  believe  to  be  instituted  by  Christ  himself  — a sacrifice  not  carnal 
and  outward,  like  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  which  prefigured  the  eternal  offering; 
but  a sacrifice  at  once  symbolical  and  real,  at  once  commemorative  of,  and  the 
same  with,  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary  — the  priest,  the  victim,  the  benefit  the 
same.  Such  is  the  service  : and  the  devotions  of  the  worshippers  are  as  vari- 
ous as  their  wants ; for  though  the  Catholic  Church,  mindful  of  the  wants  of 
her  children,  has  supplied  them  with  various  forms,  which  they  can  use  if  they 
feel  the  need,  and  which,  coming  as  they  do  from  that  authority  to  which  Christ 
has  promised  a supernatural  guidance  in  the  office  of  teaching,  are  received 
with  a certain  reverence  more  than  human,  yet  no  worshipper  at  her  altars  is 
bound  by  a form  which  does  not  tend  to  his  own  individual  edification.  And 
the  poor,  the  illiterate  — those  whose  hard  fate  is  so  piteously  bewailed  in 
Protestant  harapgues  and  sermons  — following  as  they  do,  in  due  succession, 
all  parts  of  the  sacrifice  — are  often  more  blessed  in  the  prayers  which  they 
offer  in  the  silence  of  their  own  hearts,  than  the  better  educated,  for  whom 
more  helps  have  been  provided.  The  very  end  and  the  design  of  the  Catholic 
worship  — an  end  incidentally  promoted  by  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  — 
is  not  to  fill  the  mouth,  or  the  natural  understanding,  with  beautiful  form  of 
words,  expressing  accurately  and  logically  all  the  wants  of  man,  but  to  nourish 
a habit  of  aspiration,  of  ejaculation,  of  inward  longing  and  hungering  after  the 
true  and  spiritual  food  ; and  most  admirably  does  it  answer  this  purpose.  The 
hardship  of  the  service  being  in  an  unknown  tongue,  can  be  no  object  of  the 
indignation  of  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.*  I can  barely  allude  to 
the  awful  feeling  of  reverence  with  which  the  Catholic  bows  his  head  at  the 
elevation  of  the  Blessed  Host,  and  the  deep  spiritual  impression  it  necessarily 
produces  on  those  with  whom  it  is  no  outward  form,  but  the  real  presence  of 
the  Divinity  himself,  which  they  venerate  and  adore.  This  spirituality  of  the 
daily  worship  of  the  Catholics  is  unnoticed  by  the  sceptical  or  prejudiced  Pro- 
testant ; who  enters  a chapel,  takes  a hasty  glaqce  at  something  strange  — he 
knows  not  what  — and  never  suspects,  that  beneath  the  outward  form,  which 
is  the  object  of  his  jibes  and  sneers,  there  lies  concealed  an  inward  spiritual 
treasure,  to  which  the  eye  of  the  natural  man  can  never  penetrate.  [Luca*’ 
Reasons. 


• Mr.  Lucas  was  a member  of  the  Society  of  Frieuds  until  within  a few  years  ago,  when 
he  became  a Catholic. 
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THE  CHURCH. 

[fkom  the  catholic  telegraph.] 

The  Church  — the  Church!  a hymn  for  thee, 
Whose  glory  dwells  in  ev’ry  zone ; 

Old  Time,  the  king,  must  bend  his  knee 
Before  thine  everlasting  throne. 

A thousand  years  have  down  away, 

Nine  hundred  more  are  rolling  by; 

But  thou  dost  never  feel  decay, 

Immortal  offspring  of  the  sky! 

Thy  fold  is  Truth’s  embattled  home, 

The  angels  guard  thee  round  about — 

Thy  base  the  earth,  thy  wondrous  dome 
By  God’s  own  hand  spread  nobly  out. 

Ana  millions  in  thy  shadows  rest, 

And  tribes  and  nations  there  unite, 

Like  rivers  in  the  ocean’s  breast, 

Swelling,  yet  lost  within  its  might. 

8tand  on  the  threshold  — let  thine  eye 
Along  the  vast  perspective  run$ 

Where  Memory  lilts  her  torch  on  high, 

And  history  blazes  like  a sun. 

Behold!  what  myriads  throng  the  space  — 
What  countless  hosts  from  ev’ry  clime : 

Where’er  you  turn,  the  eye  can  trace 
The  hoary  evidence  of  Time. 

From  Afiric’s  shore  a mighty  band 
Before  the  sacred  shrine  nave  met; 

Others  from  Asia’s  furthest  land, 

And  isles  amid  the  ocean  set. 

From  Europe’s  soil,  with  science  crown’d, 
They  meet  in  one  communion  blest; 

And  from  the  earth’s  remotest  bound, 

Where  the  last  sun-beam  sinks  to  rest. 


The  martyr  radiant  from  the  flames  — 

The  virgins  in  immortal  youth  — 

The  mitred  prelates,  with  whose  names 
Are  joined  the  victories  of  Truth. 

They  come  — they  come,  from  every  age  — 
The  poor,  the  rich,  the  bond,  the  free; 
The  peasant,  anchorite,  and  sage  — 

They  come,  oh  God ! to  worship  Thee. 

There  shrines  the  diadems  of  kings ; 

The  scholar  there  his  wreath  has  brought; 
The  artist,  too,  devoutly  brings 
His  bright  realities  of  thought 
And  Science,  with  her  starry  crown; 

And  Eloquence,  whose  words  inflame, 
Before  thine  altars  bending  down, 

The  glory  of  our  Church  proclaim. 


Hail,  hail  to  Thee,  triumphant  home! 

Wherein  the  mystic  dove  is  found; 

Thy  hallowed  shrines,  where’er  we  roam  — 
Thy  children’s  best  affections  bound. 

Oh!  may  the  nations  soon  return, 

Which  wander’d  from  thy  peaceful  fold ; 
And  Faith,  so  long  extinguished,  burn 
On  altars  where  it  shone  of  old. 
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THE  LATE  BISHOP  OF  NEW  YORK.* 

From  a Discourse  on  the  Right  Rev.  John  Dubois,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  New  York  ; Founder 
of  Mt.  St  Mary’s,  and  Superior  of  St.  Joseph’s.  Pronounced  in  Mt.  St  Mary’s  Church, 
January  24,  1S43,  on  the  occasion  of  a solemn  service  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  By 
Rev.  John  M’Caffrey,  Superior  of  the  Seminary,  and  President  of  the  College  of  Mt. 
St  Mary’s. 

The  ways  of  God  are  indeed  mysterious,  and  admirable  are  the  designs  of 
his  mercy  ; and  beautiful  it  is  to  trace,  where  light  is  given  us  to  do  so,  their 
progress  and  development.  A foreigner,  flung  by  the  tempest  of  an  impious 
and  bloody  revolution  on  our  hospitable  shores,  boldly  undertakes,  with  none 
of  the  ordinary  means  and  no  human  prospect  of  success,  and  happily  achieves, 
the  most  important  works  of  benevolence  : a friendless  stranger  flying  from 
the  wrath  of  his  brethren  beyond  the  Atlantic,  adopting  customs  and  institutions 
quite  new  and  strange,  and  lisping  a language  unknown  to  his  youth,  becomes 
tne  benefactor  of  the  country  which  adopts  him ; as  Joseph,  sold  into  captivity, 
a sojourner  in  the  land  of  Cham,  received  from  Egypt’s  sons  the  glorious  name 
of  “ Saviour.”  In  studying  the  history  of  the  good  man,  whose  example  it  is 
my  duty  to  unfold  to  you,  I behold  indeed  a chosen  instrument  of  divine  Pro- 
vidence ; but  I also  behold  the  noble  portrait,  which  the  royal  psalmist  has 
drawn  with  a skilful  hand,  of  him  who  is  truly  pious  and  therefore  truly  bles- 
sed — one  who  flies  the  company  of  sinners,  who  gives  all  his  affections  to  the 
law  of  God,  and  meditates  on  it  both  day  and  night,  that  knowing  his  heavenly 
Father’s  will,  he  may  more  and  more  perfectly  accomplish  it — one  who,  in 
reward  for  this  fidelity  of  mind  and  heart,  in  the  midst  of  “ an  unbelieving  and 
perverse  generation,”  is  inspired  with  high  resolves  and  great  designs,  is  en- 
dowed with  vigour,  fortitude,  and  perseverance  to  execute  them,  and  favoured 
with  manifest  signs  of  divine  protection  in  the  signal  success  of  his  underta- 
kings. 

Bishop  Dubois  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  24th  day  of  August,  in  the  year 
1764.  His  parents  were  respectable,  and  appear  to  have  been  in  easy  circum- 
stances. They  knew  that t#  it  is  good  for  a man  to  have  borne  the  yoke  from 
his  youth:”f  they  knew,  that  if  you  train  up  a young  man  in  the  way  in 
which  he  should  walk,  “ even  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  iU”J 
They  were  therefore,  or  rather  his  prudent  mother  (for  he  lost  his  father  when 
very  young)  was,  especially  careful  to  implant  in  his  tender  breast  the  seeds 
of  every  virtue.  From  the  character  of  the  man  we  learn  the  principles 
instilled  into  the  soul  of  the  child.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Louis 
Le  Grand  — a college  which  has  given  to  France  so  many  of  her  most  illus- 
trious sons,  and  which  contributed  to  form  the  character  of  him,  who  longest 
remained  among  us,  as  a grand  and  beautiful  specimen  of  that  august  assembly, 
which  decreed  our  national  independeuce.  Among  his  preceptors  were  the 
famous  poet,  the  Abbe  Delille,  and  the  Abbe  Proyart,  author  of  the  life  of 
Decalogne.  The  memory  of  that  saintly  youth,  whose  example,  faithfully  pic- 
tured in  this  little  volume,  has  led  so  many  students  to  give  to  God  the  flower 
of  their  days,  was  then  so  reverenced  and  cherished,  that  the  greatest  mark  of 


• This  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a venerable  prelate  is  equally  creditable  to  the  feelings 
and  intellectual  acquirements  of  his  successor  in  the  presidentship  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s  Cc3- 
lege.  In  transferring  the  greater  part  of  it  to  our  pages,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  occa- 
sionally inserting  the  word  “ Bishop  ” for  the  word  “ Mr.,”  when  this  latter  is  applied  to  the 
late  bishops  of  New  York  or  Vincennes.  We  think?  with  an  eastern  contemporary,  that  the 
word  “ Mr.”  sounds  rather  awkwardly ; besides,  it  is  not  the  appropriate  appellation  of  a 
bishop.  [Ed.  Catholic  Cabinet. 
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confidence  and  affection  which  the  directors  of  the  college  could  bestow  on  a 
deserving  pupil,  was  to  give  him,  at  the  opening  of  studies,  the  place  which 
Decalogne  had  occupied.  This  honour  was  conferred  on  the  young  Dubois, 
and  so  highly  appreciated  by  him,  that  even  in  old  age,  when  his  silvery  locks 
gave  dignity  to  all  his  words,  he  could  not  mention  it  without  tears  of  joy  and 
gratitude.  In  the  examples  of  his  professors,  and  of  many  among  his  fellow- 
students,  he  found  encouragement  to  the  practice  of  every  virtue ; yet  in  the 
same  school,  and  on  the  same  fbrms  with  this  pious  youth,  were  some  who 
were  soon  to  reach  a bad  preeminence  and  act  a conspicuous  part  in  the  bloody 
tragedy  which  his  country  was  preparing  to  exhibit  to  the  astonished  and 
affrighted  world.  There,  side  by  side,  you  might  have  seen  John  Dubois  and 
Camille  Des  Moulins,  the  frantic  instigator  of  the  savage  and  ferocious  mobs 
of  Paris ! or  stranger  still,  the  meek,  benevolent  founder  of  Mt.  St.  Mary’s 
and  protector  of  St.  Joseph’s,  in  contact  with  the  most  execrable  monster  that 
France  gave  birth  to,  even  in  the  wild  throes  of  her  guilty  revolution  — the 
blood-thirsty  Robespierre  ! “ I shall  never  forget,”  bishop  Dubois  was  wont 

to  say  to  his  collegiate  pupils,  “ I shall  never  forget  the  looks  and  manners  o f 
him,  who  afterwards  proved  such  a monster  of  ferocity  : he  was  unsocial,  soli- 
tary, gloomy ; his  head  was  restless,  his  eyes  wandering,  and  he  was  a great 
tyrant  towards  his  younger  and  weaker  companions.  I could  literally  apply 
to  him,”  added  this  good  old  president,  “ the  account  which  St.  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen  gives  of  his  fellow -student  at  Athens,  Julian,  the  apostate.  We  might 
even  then  have  exclaimed  with  this  saint,  What  a monster  our  country  is 
bringing  up  in  this  youth  !”  Between  such  fellow-students  there  could  be  no 
community  of  feeling.  The  one  M walked  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  and 
stood  in  the  way  of  sinners,  and  sat  in  the  chair  of  pestilence  :”  the  other  cen- 
tred his  will  in  the  law  of  God,  and  made  it  his  delight  to  learn  and  keep  its 
precept,  and  imbibe  its  spirit.  The  one  became  tne  bloody  scourge  of  his 
country  ; the  other  the  benefactor  of  ours.  The  one  spoke  the  language  of 
philosophy  and  philanthropy,  and  then  filled  France  with  widows  and  orphans : 
the  other  preached  the  gospel  of  charity,  and  dried  the  widow’s  tears  and  gave 
mothers  to  the  orphans.  The  instrument  and  emblem  of  the  one  was  the  guil- 
lotine : of  the  other,  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

Of  Bishop  Dubois’  success  in  his  collegiate  studies,  I know  little  more  than 
that  he  took  the  prize  in  Latin  poetry,  and  among  many  useful  acquisitions, 
made  himself  thorougly  acquainted  with  the  noble  Roman  language,  which  he 
afterwards  wrote  with  ease  and  elegance.  His  parents  had  destined  him  for 
the  army  ; but  his  Father  in  Heaven  called  him  to  a more  honorable  service 
and  a better  warfare.  Listening  to  the  voice  which  bade  him  “ deny  himself, 
and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  his  Redeemer,”*  he  resolved  to  consecrate 
himself  entirely  to  God  and  entered  on  his  ecclesiastical  studies  in  the  semi- 
nary of  St.  Magloire,  under  the  direction  of  the  Oratorians.  Here  his  time 
was  altogether  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge,  and  the  formation 
of  those  habits,  which,  like  the  columns  of  a majestic  temple,  are  at  once  the 
supports  and  ornaments  of  the  priestly  character.  From  this  time  forth,  his 
delight  was  wholly  in  the  law  of  God,  and  on  it  he  meditated  day  and  night. 
In  this  calm  retreat  he  laid  the  solid  foundations  of  that  beautiful  edifice  of 
Christian  perfection,  which  all  his  life  long  it  was  his  care  to  complete  and 
adorn.  Here  he  learned  to  regard  himself  as  “ a miserable  sinner  ” — the  title 
by  which  he  loved  to  characterize  himself  in  his  confidential  communications 
with  his  pious  friends.  Here  he  acquired  that  ardent  zeal  and  patient  self- 
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denial,  which  made  him  ever  afterwards  willing  “ to  spend  and  be  6pent  for 
souls,  that  he  might  gain  them  to  Christ.”*  Here  he  learned  to  live  entirely 
by  faith  — that  firm,  unwavering  faith,  which  does  not  deign  to  watch  the  flit- 
ting shadows  of  this  life,  but  steadily  contemplates  those  things  which,  though 
invisible  to  the  eye  of  flesh,  are  alone  substantial  and  eternal.*)-  Here  piety 
grew  up  and  flourished  in  his  soul,  and  his  heart  was  turned  entirely  to  God 
and  received  all  the  sweet  influences  of  divine  grace,  as  the  flower  opens  its 
bosom  to  the  morning  sun  and  catches  the  nurturing  dews  of  heaven.  He 
found  kindred  spirits  among  his  brother  seminarians,  and  with  several  of  them 
contracted  an  intimate  and  lasting  friendship-  -with  two  particularly,  whom  he 
esteemed  and  loved  until  they  were  called  away  before  him  to  receive  the 
crown  of  their  labors  : the  Abbe  McCarthy,  who  after  the  revolution  became 
the  first  pulpit  orator  of  France,  whose  eloquence  in  recommending  virtue 
was  surpassed  only  by  his  fidelity  in  practising  it,  whose  fame  is  a bright  gem 
even  in  the  diadem  of  the  illustrious  society  of  Jesus;  and  Cardinal  Cheverus, 
the  most  beloved  of  pastors,  the  most  amiable  of  men  — who  in  Boston  wrung 
the  highest  praise  from  bigotry  itself. 

Ordained  priest  before  the  canonical  age,  by  a dispensation  on  the  22d  of 
September  in  the  year  1787,  he  first  exercised  the  holy  ministry  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Sulpice,  in  his  native  city  ; and  was  one  of  the  chaplains  of  a vast 
establishment  in  the  rue  de  Seve,  in  which  the  sisters  of  charity  had  the  care 
of  a large  number  of  insane  patients  and  destitute  orphans.  But  the  revolution 
had  begun,  and  the  clergy  were  among  its  first  victims.  The  archbishop  of 
Paris,  whose  esteem  and  confidence  were  justly  given  to  the  young  priest,  had 
fled  to  Germany  for  shelter  from  the  storm.  The  constitutional  oaths,  which 
could  not  be  taken  in  conscience,  were  tendered  and  refused  ; and  the  firm 
independence  of  Bishop  Dubois  had  rendered  him  especially  obnoxious  to  the 
impious  miscreants  who  were  grasping  with  bloody  hands  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment. Like  the  great  body  of  his  clerical  brethren,  he  preferred  exile  or 
death  itself  to  any  criminal  compliance.  Acquainted  with  the  family  of  Lafay- 
ette, he  obtained  from  him  not  only  a passport,  but  also  letters  of  introduction 
to  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  United  States  ; and  quitting  Paris  in  disguise, 
in  May  1791,  he  made  his  escape  to  Havre,  accompanied  by  a trusty  servant, 
and  landed  at  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  in  the  following  July.  Bishop  Carroll  wel- 
comed the  faithful  exile,  and  authorized  him  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
his  holy  ministry,  first  at  Norfolk,  and  afterwards  at  Richmond.  Recom- 
mended by  general  Lafayette  to  the  Randolphs,  Lees,  and  Beverleys — to 
James  Monroe  and  Patrick  Henry  — he  received  the  kindest  and  most  respect- 
ful attentions  from  these  distinguished  statesmen  and  their  numerous  friends  ; 
and,  for  want  of  a Catholic  chapel,  said  mass  in  the  capitol,  and  there  adminis- 
tered the  sacraments  to  the  few  scattered  Catholics  who  could  avail  themselves 
of  his  ministry.  This  liberality,  which  even  at  the  present  day  will  appear 
astonishing,  is  still  more  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  his  immediate 
predecessor  in  the  pastorship  of  Frederick  — father  Frambach  — was  obliged 
to  disguise  himself  when  he  visited  the  Catholics  of  Virginia  — was  in  immi- 
nent danger  the  whole  time  — commonly,  on  such  occasions,  slept  in  the  stable 
beside  the  beast  that  he  rode  ; and  once,  at  least,  was  so  hotly  pursued,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fleetness  of  his  horse,  he  would  have  been  overtaken 
and  killed  before  he  reached  the  Potomac  and  found  safety  on  the  Maryland 
shore.  Bishop  Dubois  supported  himself  by  teaching  French,  while  he  Was 
studying  and  making  himself  familiar  with  English ; and  he  used  to  acknowL 
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edge  himself  indebted  to  the  eloquent  Patrick  Henry  for  many  friendly  lessons 
in  our  language.  Fully  prepared  for  taking  an  active  part  in  all  the  duties  of 
an  American  missionary,  he  was  in  1794  called  by  Bishop  Carroll  to  Frederick 
in  this  State*  from  which  Father  Frambach  had  retired  on  account  of  his  great 
age  and  infirmities.  In  this  town  he  found  but  few  Catholics:  there  were 
some  scattered  through  Montgomery  country ; a few  on  the  Maryland  tract, 
including  the  family  of  Governor  Lee,  a recent  convert  to  our  holy  faith ; a 
handful  in  this  neighbourhood,  consisting  of  the  families  of  its  original  settlers, 
and  a few  more  in  the  village  of  Emraittsburg.  Hagerstown  required  occa- 
sional attendance ; and  both  Martinsburg  and  Winchester,  in  Virginia,  were 
included  in  his  regular  misstonary  visits.  In  a word,  he  was  pastor  of  all 
Western  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  for  some  time  the  only  Catholic  priest 
between  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Some  among  my 
present  hearers  can  yet  remember,  how  the  scattered  members  of  his  wide- 
spread flock,  from  distances  of  twenty,  forty,  even  sixty  miles,  came  into 
Frederick,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  rustic  wagons,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Christmas  or  Easter  solemnities,  to  have  the  happiness  of  assisting  at  the  holy 
sacrifice  and  participating  in  the  divine  mysteries,  celebrated  with  so  much 
primitive  simplicity  and  fervent  piety,  in  an  upper  room  of  their  pastor’s  hum- 
ble residence. 

His  labours  for  the  salvation  of  souls  were  at  this  period  immense.  He  had 
an  iron  constitution  of  body  ; and  no  man  was  ever  more  remarkable  for  ener- 
getic, persevering,  indomitable  resolution.  He  allowed  himself  no  idle  mo- 
ments— no  respite  from  toil,  or  relaxation  after  fatigue  : and  it  seemed  to  be 
his  constant  determination  to  compensate,  by  his  own  personal  exertions,  for  all 
the  disadvantages  under  which  the  faithful  depending  on  his  spiritual  ministra- 
tion then  laboured.  He  was  incessantly  engaged  in  passing  from  station  to 
station,  hearing  confessions,  preaching  the  word  of  God,  celebrating  the  divine 
mysteries,  visiting  the  sick,  comforting  the  afflicted,  helping  the  distressed, 
edifying  all  by  his  own  good  example,  and  infusing  into  the  hearts  of  all  a 
sincere  love  of  “ whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  modest, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  holy,  whatsoever  things  are 
amiable,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  repute.”*  Not  content  with  his  ser- 
mons and  other  instructions  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  during  the  week  he 
visited  the  retired  farm-house,  immediately  summoned  the  children  and  servants 
to  his  presence,  heard  them  repeat  their  catechism  and  recite  their  prayers, 
explained  the  mysteries  of  faith  and  their  Christian  duties  in  such  simple  ajid 
familiar  manner  as  suited  their  capacity,  gave  some  mark  of  approbation  to 
those  who  answered  best,  some  gentle  reproof  most  sweetly  administered  and 
mixed  with  much  encouragement  to  the  negligent,  and  a kind  word  and  amia- 
ble look  to  all.  By  his  extraordinary  attention  to  the  children,  he  was  sure  to 
win  the  hearts  of  the  parents.  He  thought  the  catechising  of  the  young  a 
more  important  matter  than  preaching  to  the  grown,  and  he  was  afterwards 
most  careful  to  impress  this  maxim  on  the  ecclesiastics  whom  he  trained  up  to 
the  duties  of  the  holy  ministry,  so  many  of  whom  have  since  proved  its  cor- 
rectness and  experienced  its  blessed  results.  Highly  systematic  in  his  labours, 
he  regarded  punctuality  to  his  engagements  as  a duty  paramount  to  every  per- 
sonal consideration.  “ The  shepherd,”  he  used  to  say,  “ must  never  disap- 
point his  flock  : it  would  cause  their  dispersion  and  ruin,  if  he  did.”  Hence, 
when  he  had  once  made  an  appointment  — no  matter  what  difficulties  inter- 
vened, no  matter  how  inclement  the  weather,  how  long  the  journey,  or  how 
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bad  the  roads  — when  the  appointed  hour  came,  Bishop  Dubois  was  there. 
On  one  occasion,  he  had  just  arrived  at  Emmittsburg,  much  fatigued,  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  was  going,  to  the  confessional,  when  a distant  sick-call 
came.  Before  leaving  Emmittsburg,  he  directed  the  usual  preparations  to  be 
made  for  the  celebration  of  mass  on  Sunday,  saying  that  he  would  be  back  in 
time.  He  returned  to  Frederick,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Montgomery 
county  ; administered  the  consolations  of  religion  to  the  dying  person ; and 
alter  a journey  of  nearly  fifty  miles,  after  twice  swimming  his  horse  across 
the  Monocacy  — the  last  time  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  for  wearied  nature  caught 
a snatch  of  sleep  while  the  noble  animal  was  breasting  the  angry  stream  — he 
was  again  in  the  confessional  at  nine  o’clock  on  Sunday,  without  having  broken 
his  fast,  and  sung  mass  and  preached  as  usual  at  a late  hour  in  the  forenoon, 
and  with  so  little  appearance  of  fatigue,  that  the  majority  of  the  congregation 
never  even  suspected  that  be  had  stirred  abroad  in  the  interval.  Efforts  nearly 
as  great  as  this  were  by  no  means  uncommon  with  him.  There  was  no  spe- 
cies of  hardship — no  inconvenience  or  discomfort  — which  he  did  not  cheer- 
fully endure  : for  he  knew  how  to  turn  all  sufferings  to  good  account.  He 
was  inflamed  with  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God  and  salvation  of  souls ; and 
choosing  to  be  poor  in  this  world,  he  was  covetous  of  those  riches  which  men 
too  often  neglect  and  despise  — he  w'as  determined  to  lay  up  riches  in  Heaven, 
where  the  thief  cannot  enter  nor  the  moth  consume.  “Filled  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  God’s  holy  will  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding,”  he  strove 
to  u walk  worthy  of  God,  being  fruitful  in  every  good  work,  and  increasing  in 
the  knowledge  of  God,  strengthened  with  all  might,  according  to  the  power  of 
his  glory,  in  all  patience  and  long-suffering  with  joy ; giving  thanks  to  God 
the  Father,  who  made  him  worthy  to  be  partaker  of  the  lot  of  the  saints.,># 
Habituated  to  the  elegant  refinements  of  the  most  polished  society  in  the  w’orld, 
he  was,  in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties,  as  much  at  home  with  the  rude 
and  illiterate,  as  if  he  had  been  brought  up  among  them,  and  that  without  ever 
forgetting  for  a moment  the  sacred  dignity  of  his  character,  or  the  true  polite- 
ness of  a Christian  gentleman.  He  was  affable,  familiar,  kind,  but  paternal  : 
“ He  made  himself  all  to  all,  that  he  might  win  all  to  Christ.”f  All  the  mem- 
bers of  his  flock  looked  up  to  him  with  filial  affection  and  with  filial  respect. 
His  iufluence,  as  the  pastor,  the  friend,  the  father  of  all,  was  very  great: 
among  you,  my  brethren,  in  this  rural  parish,  it  was  almost  unbounded.  You 
can  bear  witness,  that  it  was  exerted  only  to  promote  virtue  and  piety,  and 
domestic  happiness  and  universal  good  will.  Even  in  matters  of  a mixed 
nature,  or  which  seemed  to  relate  more  to  your  temporal  than  to  your  spiritual 
welfare,  howr  beneficial  to  you  was  that  authority  which  his  virtues  conferred 
upon  him.  You  can  remember  how  strenuously  and  effectually  he  laboured 
to  preserve  among  you  a proper  simplicity  of  manners ; how  firmly  he  set  his 
face  against  the  frivolous  fashions,  the  follies,  and  dissipations  of  the  world  ; 
how  vigorously  he  crushed  the  many-headed  monster  of  extravagance.  Which 
of  you  dared,  while  he  wras  your  pastor,  to  bring  the  trappings  of  worldly 
vanity  into  the  house  of  God  ? Mild  and  amiable  as  he  was,  yet  how  severe 
was  his  rebuke  of  the  silly  affectation  of  wealth  — the  show  without  the  sub- 
stance of  prosperity ! He  w as  not  a lecturer  on  political  economy,  and  he 
moved  in  a sphere  far  above  the  low  and  selfish  strife  of  party  politics  ; but 
in  recommending  always  economy,  frugality,  and  industry,  as  virtues  required 
in  the  Christian,  and  in  denouncing,  as  I have  heard  him  do  most  unsparingly, 
the  cancerous  system  of  contracting  debt  without  a clear  foresight  <Jf  the  means 
of  payment,  he  was  inculcating  the  true  policy,  both  for  your  temporal  and 
eternal  interest.  Nor  was  his  influence  confined  to  those  who  acknowledged 
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him  as  their  pastor.  The  upright  Protestant  referred  his  cause  to  him,  as  to 
one  “ clad  with  justice,  and  who  clothed  himself  with  judgment  as  with  a robe 
and  a diadem  for  “ he  was  an  eye  to  the  blind,  and  a foot  to  the  lame,  and 
the  father  of  the  poor ; and  the  cause  which  he  knew  not,  he  searched  out 
diligently ; and  he  sat  as  a king,  with  his  army  standing  about  him,  and  as  a 
comforter  of  them  that  mourned.”! 

Bishop  Dubois  had  that  bold  and  sanguine  spirit  which  is  required  in  the 
founder  of  important  institutions,  or  the  leader  in  arduous  enterprises.  When 
he  undertook  to  build  the  first  Catholic  church  in  Frederick,  he  no  sooner 
exhibited  his  plans,  and  an  estimate  of  the  expenses,  than  every  body  predicted 
that  the  undertaking  must  fail.  “ We  all  thought  ” — to  repeat  the  words  of 
one  of  his  parishioners,  who  now  fills  with  honour  the  first  judicial  station  in 
our  government  — “ we  all  thought  that  the  means  could  never  be  raised  to 
pay  for  such  a building ; that  the  church  would  never  be  completed ; and  if  it 
were  completed,  it  would  never  be  filled  with  Catholics.”  Bishop  Dubois 
thought  differently,  and  he  persevered.  He  built  the  church,  paid  for  it,  and 
lived  not  only  to  see  it  filled,  but  to  celebrate  the  divine  mysteries  in  that 
much  more  spacious  and  more  splendid  temple,  which  has  been  erected  by  his 
present  worthy  successor  in  the  pastorship  of  that  congregation.  In  like 
manner,  when  he  spoke  to  the  people  of  the  great  plan  which  he  was  revolv- 
ing in  his  active  mind,  of  establishing  a college  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren and  the  supply  of  the  holy  ministry,  there  were  few,  if  any,  who  could 
enter  into  his  views.  Most  persons  listened  with  looks  of  surprise,  or  smiles 
of  incredulity,  and  some  privately  pronounced  him  crazy  : and  many  a laugh 
and  jeer  went  round,  when,  amid  difficulties  which  we  can  scarce  conceive, 
he  was  bringing  together,  in  the  midst  of  a dense,  miry,  and  almost  inaccessible 
thicket,  the  rude  materials  of  his  first  humble  school-house.  Need  I now  ask, 
who  was  right  — the  bold,  indefatigable,  heavenly-inspired  projector,  or  the 
idle,  short-sighted  scoffers  P Afler  all,  both  were  right.  They  took  the  natu- 
ral view  of  things : he  viewed  the  matter  in  the  light  of  divine  faith ; they 
said,  it  is  humanly  impossible  — he  said,  this  thing  is  indeed  impossible  with 
men,  but  it  is  not  so  with  God.  “ He  ” — to  use  the  beautiful  language  of  the 
psalmist  — “ He  dwelt  in  the  aid  of  the  Most  High  : he  was  overshadowed  by 
his  shoulders,  and  in  his  wings  he  trusted.”!  Yet,  while  he  trusted  entirely 
in  the  help  of  God,  he  laboured  as  if  all  depended  on  himself.  It  was  a curi- 
ous spectacle,  to  see  this  polished  gentleman  and  dignified  ecclesiastic  sharing, 
with  the  hardy  sons  of  toil,  the  meanest  drudgery,  to  further  his  humble 
improvements : following  the  ponderous  wain,  over  difficult  and  dangerous 
roads ; cheering  the  woodman,  whose  axe  made  the  forest  ring ; plying  the 
spade,  with  hands  more  fit  to  wield  the  crosier ; and  presiding  at  the  f6te,  in 
honour  of  the  successful  raising  of  a log  building,  with  manners  that  would 
have  graced  the  saloons  of  his  native  city.  But  it  was  by  such  means  that  he 
commanded  success,  when  another  would  have  yielded  to  despair. 

During  the  fourteen  years  that  he  resided  at  Frederick,  he  was  accustomed 
to  visit  this  neighbourhood  once  a month,  celebrating  mass  alternately  at 
Emmittsburg,  and  in  the  old  chapel,  which  was  but  a room  in  the  farm-house 
of  the  first  settler  here ; for,  after  the  Protestant  revolution  in  Maryland,  a 
Catholic  church  could  not  be  erected  in  the  province.  He  had  improved  and 
decorated  the  little  church  in  Emmittsburg,  erected  a short  time  before  by  a 
zealous  priest  from  the  “'Island  of  Saints,”  liberally  seconded  by  the  few 
Catholics  of  that  village.  He  had  selected,  in  the  midst  of  a dense  forest,  a 
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site  of  unrivalled  grandeur  and  beauty,  and  on  it  reared,  by  immense  personal 
exertions,  the  church  in  which  we  are  now  assembled.  The  time  had  come 
when  his  great  project  of  establishing  a college  was  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
A friendless  foreigner,  lisping  “ a language  which  he  had  not  known  ” — an 
exile  flying  from  the  sword  of  persecution  — a penniless  priest  — undertakes 
alone  to  do  that,  which  the  authority  and  treasures  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
have  scarcely  been  able  to  accomplish.  And,  my  brethren,  he  succeeds.  By 
his  own  exertions,  without  one  dollar  of  endowment  or  donation  from  the 
State,  with  no  munificent  grant,  no  rich  bequest,  nothing  but  his  own  energies 
and  the  help  of  God  to  rely  on,  he  triumphs  over  every  difficulty  and  succeeds 
beyond  all  expectation.  Go  back  in  fancy  to  the  year  1809,  when  the  first 
log  building  stood  there  below,  with  a very  narrow  clearing  in  front,  and  the 
wild  fox  and  wolf  howling  in  the  distance.  Contrast  that  with  the  present 
state  of  things  ; and  look  at  the  corresponding  increase  of  blessings  and  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  toils  and  struggles  of  Bishop  Dubois,  and  then,  if  you 
can,  refuse  your  tribute  of  gratitude  to  this  distinguished  benefactor  to  the 
cause  of  education,  of  charity,  and  of  religion.  Do  you  ask  the  secret  of  this 
wonderful  success  ? Simply  this,  my  brethren  : the  divine  blessing  prosper- 
ing all  his  labours.  Yes,  u the  finger  of  God  was  there.”*  He  was  but  the 
instrument  of  Him  who  “ chooses  the  foolish  things  of  this  world,  that  he  may 
confound  the  wise  ; and  the  weak  things  of  this  world,  that  he  may  confound 
the  strong “ for  that  which  is  foolish  of  God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  that 
which  is  weakness  of  God,  is  stronger  than  men.”+ 

His  primary  object  was  to  establish  a seminary  for  ecclesiastical  education. 
The  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  was  as  yet  almost  entirely  depend- 
ent on  Europe  for  the  education  of  its  missionaries.  Bishop  Carroll  consecra- 
ted to  the  see  of  Baltimore,  which  then  occupied  the  entire  Union,  in  the  year 
1790,  immediately  set  himself  about  establishing  a seminary,  and  called  from 
Europe  those  learned,  pious,  and  venerable  members  of  the  society  of  St.  Sul- 
pice,  to  whom  our  country  at  large,  and  this  diocese  in  particular,  are  so 
greatly  indebted.  Bishop  Dubois  wished  to  associate  his  labours  with  theirs, 
and  for  a time  conducted  his  little  institution  as  a branch  of  the  Sulpitian  Semi- 
nary. But  difficulties  rather  than  advantages  growing  out  of  this  union,  the 
parties,  who  had  a common  object,  though  they  might  differ  as  to  the  means, 
agreed,  like  Paul  and  Barnabas,  to  go  their  several  ways  in  peace ; and  the 
divine  blessing  attended  them  both.  It  was  most  signally  bestowed  on  Bishop 
Dubois’  undertaking.  From  the  little  nursery  which  he  had  planted  by  the 
mountain’s  side,  he  was  soon  able  to  present  to  his  bishop,  as  the  first  fruits  of 
his  zeal,  several  pious  youths,  fully  prepared  for  the  study  of  theology,  and 
destined  to  shine  among  the  ornaments  of  the  sanctuary.  Ere  long  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  a crowd  of  aspirants  to  the  holy  ministry.  The  Queen  of  Sciences 
is  enthroned  at  Mt.  St.  Mary’s,  and  counts  a larger  retinue  of  suitors  here 
than  in  any  other  institution  in  our  country.  He  is  seconded  by  a brother 
priest  from  France,  of  spirit  akin  to  his  own  — a man  who  unites  the  most 
profound  and  varied  learning  to  the  highest  genius ; but  whose  genius  and 
learning  are  surpassed  by  his  piety  and  zeal.  Need  I name  the  saintly  bishop 
of  Vincennes,  the  lamented  Brute  ? — the  memory  of  whose  virtues,  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  knew  him,  is  like  a bank  of  fragrant  flowers  in  spring ; 
whose  character  was  truly  “ as  a massy  vessel  of  gold,  adorned  with  every 
precious  stone. Thus  supported,  he  was  able  to  supply  the  missions  of  our 
country  with  many  pious  and  enlightened  pastors,  including  a fair  proportion 
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of  our  present  hierarchy.  Before  he  left  Mt.  St.  Mary’s,  he  could  count  more 
than  forty  priests,  who  were  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  indebted  to  him  for  their 
ecclesiastical  education : and  to  him  surely,  if  to  any  one,  it  was  given  to  view 
with  enviable  feelings  the  progress  of  true  religion  in  our  country  — episcopal 
sees  created,  churches  and  altars  rising,  and  congregations  springing  up  in 
every  part  of  the  land ; as  a watcher  of  the  skies,  when  twilight  fades  away, 
sees  at  iirst  but  a few  dim  stars,  then  another  and  another  shining  forth,  until 
the  heavenly  host,  by  their  number  and  brightness,  gladden  his  sight  and  illu- 
mine the  vast  firmament  with  their  glory. 

He  was  no  less  attentive  to  the  education  of  those  destined  to  secular  pur- 
suits. He  selected  the  retired  site  of  his  college,  then  much  more  difficult  of 
access  than  at  present,  partly  from  considerations  of  health,  and  of  the  impor- 
tance of  a vigorous  development  of  mind  and  body  : but  still  more,  as  I have 
already  intimated,  in  the  hope  of  shutting  out  the  demon  of  worldly  dissipa- 
tion and  the  seductions  of  vicious  example.  He  knew,  that  piety  is  the  safe- 
guard and  ornament  of  every  state  of  life  ; that  “ it  has  the  promise  of  the  life 
that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.”*  He  knew,  that  without  piety, 
there  can  be  no  solid  virtue  — religion  being  the  only  foundation  on  which  the 
moral  edifice  can  be  securely  erected.  He  therefore  made  piety  the  basis  of 
his  system ; and  what  he  did  for  the  education  of  boys  at  Mt.  St.  Mary’s,  he 
powerfully  co-operated  in  doing  for  female  education  at  St.  Joseph’s.  Expe- 
rience is  daily  proving  which  is  the  right  system  — the  worldly  or  the  Chris- 
tian one.  The  teachings  of  reason,  of  analogy,  and  of  the  law  of  God,  may 
not  be  despised  with  impunity.  The  young  6teed,  that  has  been  trained  and 
disciplined,  may  fling  his  rider  and  rush  madly  to  danger  and  destruction  ; yet 
he  feels  the  old  impression  of  the  bit,  and  will  return  to  subjection.  But  the 
wild  horse  of  the  prairie  : who  will  tame  him  ? who  will  curb  his  fiery  neck  ? 
and  who  will  snbject  to  the  yoke  of  the  law  of  God,  the  spirit  that  has  not 
known  the  early  discipline  of  heavenly  wisdom  ? 

Knowing  that  the  first  fruits  of  life  — even  its  opening  buds  and  vernal 
flowers  — are  the  most  acceptable  present  to  Heaven,  he  was  peculiarly  care- 
ful to  secure  the  offering  of  the  youthful  heart  to  God.  Who  that  ever  wit- 
nessed it,  can  forget  his  mode  of  preparing  children  for  their  first  communion, 
and  rendering  the  impressions  of  that  happy  'day,  on  whioh  they  first  opened 
their  hearts  to  let  the  King  of  Glory  in,  decisive  of  their  destiny  for  life  P 
What  eye  was  tearless  here,  when  the  sweet  voice  of  childhood’s  piety  was 
heard  reciting  that  beautiful  act  of  atonement  and  of  consecration  of  the  soul 
to  God,  which  he  prepared  for  this  interesting  occasion  ? What  heart  so  har- 
dened that  it  was  not  moved,  when  this  venerable  priest  addressed  his  simple, 
pious,  persuasive  exhortations  to  his  children,  who  with  angelic  countenances 
listened  to  his  words,  as  they  would  have  listened  to  the  voice  of  an  angel ; 
and,  like  little  angels  themselves,  knelt  before  the  table  of  the  Lord,  that  they 
might  receive  the  bread  of  angels  from  his  hands  ? Oh ! you  may  find  a sinner 
hardened  in  guilt,  apparently  insensible  to  every  molive  of  virtue,  and  dead  to 
every  feeling  of  piety ; but.  if  he  made  his  first  communion  at  Mt.  St.  Mary’s 
under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Dubois,  be  assured  that  there  is  yet  one  chord 
in  his  heart  which  will  vibrate  to  the  touch  of  religion.  Speak  to  him  of  that 
happy  day  ; remind  him  of  the  pure  joys  he  then  experienced,  and  the  vows 
he  then  made  to  heaven  from  an  innocent  heart ; and  you  will  see  the  tear-drop 
starting  in  his  eye,  and  you  will  justly  hope  that  he  may  yet  prove  the  return- 
ing prodigal,  and  give  joy  to  heaven  by  his  conversion. 


• 1 Tim.  3, 8. 
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Anxious  to  neglect  no  means  of  inspiring  and  preserving  youthful  piety,  he 
was  particularly  eager  to  infuse  into  the  young  breast  his  own  tender  devotion 
to  the  Mother  of  God.  To  her  he  dedicated  his  church,  his  college,  and  his 
seminary.  The  hill,  the  spring,  the  woods  — every  thing  around  him  was 
sacred  to  Mary.  To  her  honour,  his  labours  and  his  life  were  devoted : and 
beautiful  were  the  lessons  which  he  taught  us,  by  word  and  example,  of 
respect  for  the  exalted  virtues  and  prerogatives  of  our  Most  Blessed  Lady  — 
of  love  for  this  purest  and  most  tender  of  mothers,  of  confidence  in  the  inter- 
cession of  our  most  powerful  advocate  and  patroness.  Oh,  Mary ! spotless 
Queen  of  Heaven!  ’most  gracious  patroness  of  our  Mount!  may  we  never 
cease  to  practise  his  admirable  instructions ! 

He  spared  no  pains  to  give  the  youths  entrusted  to  his  care,  all  the  literary 
and  scientific  advantages  which  his  means  enabled  him  to  compass.  To  exhibit 
all  that  he  did  for  this  end,  would  be  to  relate  the  early  history  of  the  institu- 
tion which  he  founded.  I will  only  remark,  that  amid  his  other  duties,  how- 
ever numerous  and  burthensome,  he  found  time  to  teach  not  a little  himself. 
Sole  pastor  of  this  congregation,  chief  pastor  of  Emmittsburg,  confessor  or 
superior  of  St.  Joseph’s,  and  sometimes  both  at  once  — president,  procurator, 
and  treasurer  of  the  college  — building,  gardening,  farming,  directing  great 
improvements  and  projecting  new  ones,  giving  a personal  attention  to  every 
thing  — he  was  yet  teaching  daily  a class  of  Latin,  and  sometimes  one,  some- 
times two  of  French,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Brut6,  filling  the  chair  of 
theology.  He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  establishment  over  which  he  presi- 
ded ; holding  with  a firm  hand  the  reins  of  discipline ; approving  the  best, 
encouraging  the  good,  urging  the  tepid,  and  spurring  or  correcting  the  indo- 
lent or  the  unruly  ; as  a mild,  but  watchful  and  determined,  father  in  the  midst 
of  a numerous  family,  governing  each  and  extending  equal  care  and  affection 
to  all. 


And  while  his  own  immediate  family  seemed  to  engross  his  time  and  toil, 
there  was  another  wide-spread  family,  looking  up  to  him,  on  a hundred  differ- 
ent occasions,  as  their  common  Father.  You,  my  brethren  of  the  congrega- 
tion, did  not  pronounce  an  unmeaning  word,  when  you  gave  him  that  respectful 
and  endearing  name.  Not  only  was  he  your  spiritual  director,  into  whose 
sympathetic  bosom  you  could  pour  the  sorrows  of  a repentant  soul ; but  which 
of  you  was  in  tronble  that  did  not  come  to  him  for  consolation  ? — which  of 
you  in  want  that  did  not  apply  to  him  for  relief?  Where  was  the  afflicted 
father,  or  broken-hearted  mother,  that  did  not  call  on  him  to  reclaim  the 
ungrateful,  wandering  child  ? If  servants  were  unruly,  did  not  the  master 
refer  them  to  him  ? If  the  master  was  hard-hearted,  to  whom  could  the  ser- 
vant go  for  redress,  if  not  to  the  pastor,  the  father  of  all  ? in  whose  kind  and 
charitable  heart  there  was  no  respect  of  persons,  no  regard  to  fortune  or  to 
colour ; all  alike  were  his  children : and  while  he  pointed  out  to  each  the 
duties  of  his  station,  and  required  him  to  do  them,  what  other  desire  had  he 
than  to  lead  all  alike  to  heaven,  and  on  the  great  accounting  day  to  present 
you  all,  not  one  soul  missing  from  your  number,  to  his  and  your  heavenly 
Father,  able  to  say,  “ Lo,  here  am  I,  and  the  children  whom  thou  gavest  me !” 
Time  will  not  permit  me,  my  brethren,  to  speak  to  you  as  I would  wish  of 
his  large  instrumentality  in  establishing  in  this  country  the  admirable  society 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charily . He  was,  as  I have  heard  Bishop  Brut6  express  it. 


“ the  true  father  of  that  institution  from  the  beginning.”  When  mother  Seaton 
first  came  to  this  neighbourhood,  he  gave  her  a home  upon  this  very  hill.  He 
freely  shared  his  limited  means  with  them : he  supported  them  when  other 
support  they  had  none.  He  was  their  confessor  and  director  during  the  first 
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years  of  their  existence  as  a society.  To  him  Archbishop  Carroll  entrusted 
all  that  related  to  them.  He  instructed,  trained,  directed,  formed  them  all : 
he  initiated  them  into  the  practice  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  St.  Vincent  of 
Paul.  He  consoled,  encouraged,  and  sustained  them,  amid  trials  and  difficul- 
ties which  would  have  shaken  souls  less  generous  than  theirs  or  his ; and 
from  the  scanty  stores  of  his  own  poverty,  he  supplied  them  with  bread,  when, 
but  for  him,  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  their  undertaking  and  dis- 
perse, or  to  perish  for  want  of  food.  Tell  me  not,  my  friends,  of  heroism  on 
the  battle-field : tell  me  not  of  that  wonderful  man,  who  at  this  very  time  was 
leading  half  a million  of  slavish  followers  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  exercising 
such  a strange  ascendancy  over  their  maddened  minds,  that,  while  blood  was 
spouting  from  their  death-wounds,  they  would  stifle  Ihe  groans  of  agony  and 
summon  all  their  remaining  breath  to  shout  “ long  live  the  emperor  !”  There 
was  more  true  heroism  exhibited  in  St.  Joseph’s  vale,  when  tlm  man  of  God 
had  taught  that  delicately-reared  and  softly-nurtured  mother,  and  her  little 
band  of  resolute  associates,  to  suffer  without  complaint,  day  after  day,  and 
month  after  month,  the  gnawing  pains  of  hunger,  confident  that  He  who  feeds 
th$  ravens  would  not  forget  them,  and  in  the  hope  that  they  might  yet  grow 
up  into  a community,  and  one  day  be  able  themselves  to  feed  the  hungry,  to 
rear  the  forsaken  orphan,  to  nurse  the  destitute  sick,  to  throw  themselves,  like 
tutelary  angels,  between  the  raging  pestilence  and  its  trembling  victims.  That 
hope  has  been  realized ! Y es,  departed  benefactor^  of  the  poor  ! — Dubois  ! 
Seaton ! — thousands  of  orphans,  rescued  from  want  and  misery,  and  death  or 
worse  than  death,  have  raised  their  grateful  hands  to  Heaven,  imploring  bles- 
sings on  you  — a thousand  orphans  will  this  night  remember  you  in  their 
prayers ! 

I have  spoken  of  the  rude  beginnings  of  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  College.  In  a few 
years  the  scene  had  changed,  as  if  by  magic.  The  thicket  was  cleared  ; the 
stumps  of  trees  removed ; the  grounds  enclosed  and  broken  into  terraces. 
The  water,  “ taught  a better  course,”  flowed  through  artificial  channels  to  the 
spot  where  it  was  needed  ; the  garden  bloomed  with  flowers,  and  presented  to 
the  eye  the  fruits  of  many  climes  : there  were  shady  walks  along  the  moun- 
tain’s side,  or  on  the  margin  of  the  murmuring  brook ; the  rude  arbour,  the 
moss-grown  rock,  the  rippling  stream,  the  wild  notes  of  warbling  birds,  allured 
the  lover  of  books,  and,  with  the  grand  and  beautiful  and  hallowed  scenes 
around,  converted  him  into  a lover  of  nature  and  ot  God*  The  adjacent  village 
had  largely  improved  : the  neighbourhood  was  gladdened  with  signs  of  increa- 
sing prosperity.  The  two  institutions,  the  seminary  and  sisterhood,  like  bro- 
ther and  sister  had  grown  up  together,  or,  sister-like,  the  latter  was  maturing 
the  faster.  Scholars  had  gone  forth  from  both  mountain  and  valley  to  tell  their 
friends  what  beautiful  things  were  a-doing  in  a wild  sequestered  spot  by  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountain.  A noble  edifice,  the  fruit  of  so  many  years’ 
unparalleled  exertions,  was  on  the  point  of  completion,  and  a hundred  youthful 
students  were  ready  to  occupy  it.  The  feast  of  Pentecost,  on  the  sixth  day  of 
June,  1824,  came  and  passed  away.  The  last  rays  of  a bright  sun,  ere  it  set 
behind  St.  Mary’s  Mount,  had  gilded  the  cross  which  rose  from  the  cupola  of 
this  majestic  structure.  When  that  sun  again  appeared  in  the  east,  it  threw 
its  cheerless  beams  on  blackened  walls  and  smouldering  ruins.  Startled  by 
alarming  cries  at  the  dead  of  night,  from  the  tranquil  slumbers  which  visit  the 
good  man  at  the  close  of  a well-spent  day,  Bishop  Dubois  beheld  at  a glance 
the  ruin  of  his  hopes.  What  think  you,  my  friends,  were  the^first  words  that 
scaped  his  venerable  lips  ? Did  he  impeach  the  justice  of  Heaven  ? Did  he 
call  down  vengeance  on  the  head  of  the  cruel  incendiary  ? Ah ! it  was  a 
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beautiful  sight  to  see,  even  by  the  light  of  a disastrous  conflagration,  that  good 
old  man,  heart-broken,  as  you  may  suppose,  arming  himself  deliberately  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  meekly  bowing  his  head  in  token  of  submission,  and 
exclaiming  with  patient  Job,  “ The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.”*  His  spirit  quailed  not  through  that  dread- 
ful night:  his  characteristic  fortitude  did  not  forsake  him.  Conquering  the 
agonies  of  despair,  he  calmly  gave  directions,  or  observed  in  silent  grief  the 
progress  of  destruction.  Soon  he  pointed  out  some  defects  in  the  plan  of  the 
flaming  edifice,  which  he  would  remedy  in  the  next : and  this  too,  though  the 
snows  of  sixty  winters  had  whitened  his  head,  and  he  had  gone  beyond  his 
present  means  in  erecting  the  building,  which  was  destroyed.  And  again  he 
realized  his  prediction.  He  had  the  public  confidence  and  sympathy.  God 
prospered  all  his  labours ; and  a new  college  arose,  like  the  fabled  rheenix, 
from  the  ashes  of  its  predecessor.  He  not  only  finished  it,  though  he  remained 
but  two  years  longer  here,  but  he  also  presided  over  the  erection  of  a still 
more  spacious  academy  at  St.  Joseph’s. 

He  was  then  called  to  the  vacant  bishopric  of  New  York.  It  was  hard  to 
leave  his  dear  mountain  and  beautiful  valley ; to  tear  himself  away  from  the 
spot  which  he  had  found  a wilderness  and  made  a paradise.  It  was  hard  to 
enter  on  new  and  untried  fields  of  labour,  when  declining  years  and  increasing 
infirmities  entitled  him  rather  to  seek  repose  amid  the  beautiful  creations  of 
his  own  religious  zeal  and  charity.  But  he  was  never  known  to  shrink  from 
toil  or  hardship,  and  he  bowed  to  the  decision  of  that  authority  which  forms 
the  very  keystone  of  the  grand  arch  of  Catholic  Unity.  He  was  consecrated 
to  the  see  of  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1826.  His  career  as  a bishop,  was 
one  of  unostentatious,  but  active  and  untiring  benevolence.  He  visited  fre- 
quently every  portion  of  the  vineyard  entrusted  to  his  care.  He  was  a kind 
father  to  his  clergy,  a friend  and  benefactor  to  the  poor,  a pastor  full  of  solici- 
tude to  supply  abundantly  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  extensive  diocese.  He 
won  the  hearts  of  many  by  his  paternal  kindness  and  the  charm  of  his  enga- 
ging manners.  He  edified  all  by  the  regularity  of  his  pious  conduct,  his  pure 
disinterestedness,  his  charity  and  fervent  devotion.  Many  obstacles  he  had  to 
encounter ; but  he  overcame  them  by  patient  meekness  and  unconquerable 
resolution.  And  if  this  good  prelate  was  forced  to  witness  scenes  which 
wounded  his  paternal  heart,  he  also  saw  much,  when  he  looked  over  his  great 
field  of  labour,  to  console  and  gratify  him  : new  congregations  arising,  religion 
continually  advancing,  institutions  of  charity  multiplying  around  him,  the  co- 
operation of  many  zealous  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  and  among  them,  of  giAed 
and  exemplary  priests,  whom  he  himself  had  educated.  He  saw  sisters  of 
charity,  whom  he  himself  had  trained,  labouring  in  their  angelic  vocation  in 
the  asylum,  in  the  school-room,  in  the  hospital.  He  saw  continually  some 
hundreds  of  orphan  children,  to  whom  he  had  been  a provident  benefactor  i 
and  this  good  and  holy  bishop,  though  far  from  his  native  country  and  kindred, 
was  encircled  by  a numerous,  devoted  and  afiectiouate  family,  depending  on 
his  spiritual  care,  looking  up  to  him  for  counsel  and  direction,  and  imploring 
the  divine  goodness  to  scatter  blessings  on  his  path,  and  prolong  and  brighten 
the  evening  of  his  days.  When  the  charge  of  his  great  and  populous  diocese 
had  become  too  weighty  for  his  shoulders,  bent  by  age  and  weakened  by  infir- 
mities, he  sought  a coadjutor  among  his  children  of  the  Mountain,  and  placed 
the  heavy  burthen  on  shoulders  that  are  able  to  bear  it.  There,  too,  he  had 
erected  a college  for  ecclesiastical  and  secular  education,  and  seen  it  ruined  by 
devouring  flames.  Yet  he  lived  to  behold  his  fond  hope  realised,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  institution  founded  on  the  plan,  governed  by  the  rules,  and 
directed  by  the  children  of  Mount  St.  Mary’l. 
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Of  the  Most  Rev.  the  Archbishop,  and  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  assembled  in  Provincial  Council  at  Baltimore, 
to  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  their  charge. 

Venerable  brethren  of  the  Clergy  and  beloved  brethren  of  the  Laity  : 
Grace  to  you,  and  peace  from  God  our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Encouraged  by  the  assurance  of  our  Divine  Redeemer  — “ Where  there 
are  two  or  three  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I in  the  midst  of 
them  ” — we  have  assembled  in  council,  according  to  the  most  ancient  practice 
of  the  Church  $ and  having  humbly  invoked  the  lloly  Ghost,  we  have  deliber- 
ated on  various  matters  appertaining  to  the  good  order  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
and  the  advancement  of  piety.  Before  separating,  we  feel  impelled  to  address 
you,  with  a view  to  impart  to  you  some  spiritual  grace,  to  strengthen  you,  and 
stir  you  up,  by  admonition  to  labour  the  more,  that,  by  good  works,  you  may  make 
sure  your  vocation  and  election.  We  can  add  nothing  to  the  divine  deposite  of 
revelation,  committed  to  the  special  guardianship  of  Peter  and  the  other  apos- 
tles, and  preserved  in  the  Church  of  God,  which  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth  ; nor  dare  we  take  away  an  iota  from  it : but  it  is  our  duty  to  exhort 
you  to  stand  fast  in  faith,  and  to  beware  lest,  being  led  away  from  tne  error  of 
the  unwise,  you  fall  from  your  own  steadfastness.  God  requires  you  to  capti- 
vate every  understanding  in  obedience  to  Christ,  and  not  to  be  wise  more  than 
it  behoveth  to  be  wise,  but  to  be  wise  to  sobriety.  The  pride  of  man  is  always 
ready  to  revolt  agfinst  the  truth  of  God.  Confidence  in  the  strength  of  our 
intellectual  faculties,  leads  us  to  scan  the  depths  of  heavenly  mysteries,  and 
investigate  the  works  of  God  ; but  he  that  is  a searcher  of  majesty  shall  be 
overwhelmed  with  glory.  The  homage  of  humble  faith  is  required  of  us, 
when  evidence  is  presented  of  the  fact  of  divine  revelation  ; and  we  must 
adore  all  that  God  reveals,  however  it  surpass  our  comprehension.  Of  all  the 
errors  that  assail  divine  truth,  the  most  dangerous,  because  the  most  insidious, 
is  that  which  appears  to  respect  it,  while  it  holds  it  in  question,  as  if  it  were 
impossible  to  ascertain  it  with  certainty.  It  were  unworthy  of  God  to  have 
made  a revelation,  and  left  it  without  such  marks  of  its  origin  as  would  satisfy 
the  sincere  inquirer,  acting  under  divine  influence  ; and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  we  can  with  impunity  reject  any  thing  of  which  we  have  evidence  that 
God  is  its  author.  There  is  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.  Without  faith 
it  is  impossible  to  please  God.  Beware  then,  brethren,  of  preferring,  in  the 
least  point,  the  dictates  of  your  erring  reason,  to  the  truth,  wisdom,  and  author- 
ity of  the  Most  High. 

It  is  your  duty  to  make  public  profession  of  the  faith,  whenever  the  divine 
honour  or  the  edification  of  your  neighbour  is  in  question ; for  “ with  the  heart 
we  believe  unto  justice,  but  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation.’’ 
Public  worship  and  private  devotion  must  be  regulated  by  the  revealed  law  of 
God,  as  declared  by  his  Church  ; for  God  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  You  should,  therefore,  never  make  acts  of  religion  mere  matters  of 
courtesy,  wherein  the  good  pleasure  of  your  fellow-men  might  be  regarded 
rather  than  the  sovereign  will  of  God.  It  is  on  this  account,  and  to  avoid  all 
participation  in  error,  that  the  Church  commands  her  children  not  to  communi- 
cate in  spiritual  things  with  those  who  are  out  of  her  fold.  It  has  nevertheless 
come  to  our  knowledge,  that  the  consciences  of  many  in  dependent  situations 
are  aggrieved  by  vexatious  measures,  adopted  to  coerce  them  into  conformity 
under  the  penalty  r*f  wanting  bread,  and  that  in  various  public  institutions 
attendance  at  protestant  worship  is,  in  many  instances,  exacted  of  Catholics, 
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notwithstanding  the  liberty  of  conscience  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  constitu- 
tion to  all  citizens.  We  are  aware  that  mere  considerations  of  order  have 
induced  this  custom  ; but  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions, 
as  well  as  to  the  spirit  of  our  religion,  we  trust  that  the  proper  authorities,  on 
respectful  remonstrance,  will  afford  relief  to  afflicted  consciences. 

The  transmission  of  faith  to  their  children  was  a special  object  of  the  solici- 
tude of  our  fathers:  for  which  they  thought  no  sacrifice  too  great.  It  must 
be  your  care,  brethren,  to  let  the  precious  inheritance  descend  without  diminu- 
tion. You  must,  therefore,  use  all  diligence  that  your  children  be  instructed 
at  an  early  age  in  the  saving  truths  of  religion,  and  be  preserved  from  the  con- 
tagion of  error.  We  have  seen,  with  serious  alarm,  efforts  made  to  poison  the 
fountains  of  public  education,  by  giving  it  a sectarian  hue,  and  accustoming 
children  to  the  use  of  a version  of  the  Bible  made  under  sectarian  bias,  and 
placing  in  their  hands  books  of  various  kinds  replete  with  offensive  and  dan- 
gerous matter.  This  is  plainly  opposed  to  the  free  genius  of  our  civil  institu- 
tions. We  admonish  parents  of  the  awful  account  they  must  give  at  the  divine 
tribunal,  should  their  children,  by  their  neglect  or  connivance,  be  imbued  with 
false  principles,  and  led  away  from  the  path  of  salvation.  Parents  are  strictly 
bound,  like  faithful  Abraham,  to  teach  their  children  the  truths  which  God  has 
revealed ; and  if  they  suffer  them  to  be  led  astray,  the  souls  of  the  children 
will  be  required  at  their  hands.  Let  them,  therefore,  avail  themselves  of  their 
natural  rights,  guaranteed  by  the  laws,  and  see  that  no  interference  with  the 
faith  of  their  children  be  used  in  the  public  schools,  and  no  attempt  made  to 
induce  conformity  in  any  thing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Qgtholic  Church. 

We  would  have  you,  brethren,  most  condescending  in  every  thing  that  prin- 
ciple and  duty  will  allow,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  cement  together,  and 
unite  all  classes  of  citizens  in  mutual  affection.  Yet  we  cannot  dissemble  that 
faith  and  morals  are  exposed  and  endangered  by  objectionable  associations. 
All  societies  are  to  be  shunned,  by  whatsoever  name  they  may  be  called,  the 
objects  whereof  are  not  distinctly  declared,  and  wherein  the  solemnity  of  an 
oath,  or  any  corresponding  engagement,  is  employed  to  veil  the  ends  of  the 
association,  or  its  proceedings,  from  the  public  eye.  It  is  plainly  a rash  use 
of  the  name  of  God,  where  the  object  for  which  it  is  employed  is  not  distinctly 
understood  : and  since  all  just  objects  may  be  openly  avowed  and  pursued,  the 
mantle  of  secrecy  is  needlessly  thrown  around  them.  We  would  not  judge 
unkindly  of  any  body  of  men,  or  of  any  individuals,  professing  to  have  in  view 
objecs  of  philanthropy  and  mutual  aid  ; but  wc  cannot  conceal  our  apprehen- 
sions, that,  by  assuming  mere  natural  principles  as  their  guide,  they  insensibly 
prepare  themselves  for  discarding  revealed  religion,  so  that  some  find  them- 
selves divested  of  faith,  before  they  are  conscious  of  the  tendency  and  influ- 
ence of  the  society  with  which  they  have  connected  themselves.  We,  there- 
fore, feel  ourselves  bound  to  renew  thus  solemnly  our  admonitions  to  all  who 
claim  to  be  members  of  the  Church,  and  to  remind  them  of  the  several  decrees 
of  the  sovereign  pontiffs  in  regard  to  secret  societies,  and  to  declare  anew  that 
sacramental  absolution  cannot  be  lawfully  or  validly  imparted  to  persons  con- 
tinuing to  profess  themselves  members  of  such  societies.  We  conjure  all  our 
children  in  Christ,  by  his  tender  mercies,  to  shun  all  such  associations,  and 
through  no  consideration  of  interest  or  fear,  to  continue  in  a connexion  so 
opposed  to  the  positive  laws  of  the  Church,  and  so  dangerous  to  the  integrity 
of  faith.  The  privileges  of  membership  in  the  great  society  of  the  faithful  are 
granted  on  condition  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  Church  ; and  are  iorfeited 
when  acts  are  done  to  which  the  penalty  of  privation  is  attached. 

In  calling  on  you,  brethren,  to  avoid  these  dangerous  associations^,  we  mean 
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not  to  weaken,  but  rather  to  strengthen,  your  social  relations  to  your  fellow- 
citizens*  generally.  No  difference  of  religious  sentiment  varies  the  eternal 
rules  of  justice  ; no  errors,  nor  even  crimes,  deprive  any  one  of  his  claims  on 
your  charity,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  Him  who  said,  u love  your  enemies,  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  and  pray  for  them  that 
persecute  and  calumniate  you.”  “ If  it  be  possible,”  says  the  apostle,  “ as  much 
as  in  you  lies,  have  peace  with  all  men.”  “ Do  good  to  all  men ;”  and  if  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  of  the  household  of  the  faith,  yet  to  others  likewise, 
with  sincere,  effectual  beneticenoe.  To  you  we  trust  tor  the  practical  refuta- 
tion of  all  those  atrocious  calumnies  which  deluded  men,  severally  or  in  odious 
combinations,  constantly  circulate  by  every  possible  means  against  our  holy 
religion.  Your  strict  integrity  in  the  daily  concerns  of  life,  your  fidelity  in  the 
fulfilment  of  all  engagements,  your  peaceful  demeanour,  your  obedience  to  the 
laws,  your  respect  for  the  public  functionaries,  your  unaffected  exercise  of 
charity  in  the  many  occasions  which  the  miseries  and  sufferings  of  our  fellow- 
men  present ; in  fine,  your  sincere  virtue,  will  confound  those  vain  men  whose 
ingenuity  and  industry  are  exerted  to  cast  suspicion  on  our  principles,  and 
evoke  against  us  all  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature.  Let,  then,  your 
entire  deportment  be  good,  “ that  whereas  they  speak  against  you  as  evil  doers, 
considering  you  by  your  good  works,  they  may  glorify  God  in  the  day  of  visi- 
tation. For  60  is  the  will  of  God,  that  by  doing  well,  you  may  put  to  silence 
the  ignorance  of  foolish  men.”  Whilst  you  justly  prize  the  civil  rights  which 
you  enjoy  in  common  with  your  fellow-citizens,  be  mindful  of  the  allegiance 
which  you  owe  to  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  Give  to  God  what 
belongs  to  God  — the  homage  of  enlightened  faith,  and  the  cheerful  obedience 
of  your  wills.  “ As  free,  and  not  as  making  liberty  a cloak  of  malice,  but  as 
the  servants  of  God.”  (1  Peter,  ii.  16.) 

The  enormous  evils  of  intemperance,  which  no  tongue  can  pourtray,  have 
given  occasion  to  the  adoption  of  a remedy  apparently  extreme.  Millions  in 
Ireland,  and  many  thousands  in  this  country,  have  publicly  pledged  themselves 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors.  WTe  cannot  but  approve  the 
determination  thus  taken  by  such  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  contract  this 
dreadful  vice ; for  we  have  rarely  seen  the  drunkard  reclaimed,  except  by  the 
total  abandonment  of  the  occasion  of  his  sin  : wc  also  highly  applaud  the  gene- 
rous charity  and  zeal  of  such  as,  through  compassion  for  the  unfortunate,  have 
stept  forward  to  share  with  them  the  privation  ; but  we  deem  it  right  to  guard 
against  the  possible  abuse  of  so  excellent  an  institution.  It  must  be  distinctly 
understood  and  avowed,  that  the  moderate  use  of  wine,  or  any  other  liquor,  is 
of  itself  perfectly  lawTful,  since  u every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing 
is  to  be  rejected  which  is  received  with  thanksgiving,  for  it  is  sanctified  by  the 
word  of  God  and  prayer.”  (1  Tim.  iv,  4.)  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  im- 
pose, or  to  assume  generally,  the  obligation  of  total  abstinence,  since,  consider- 
ing human  frailty,  it  might  become  a snare  of  souls,  and  change  a lawful  act 
into  sin,  and  add  to  the  sting  of  conscience  the  terror  of  despair.  W’e  will, 
therefore,  that  the  pledge  usually  made,  be  regarded  as  a resolution,  which, 
whilst  it  affords  to  those  who  take  it  the  advantages  of  mutual  examples  and 
prayers,  imposes  no  new  moral  obligation,  so  that  the  person  who  should  fail 
in  its  observance,  sins  only  by  excess,  or  by  exposing  himself  to  danger  in 
consequence  of  his  peculiar  frailty.  Let  each  one,  at  the  same  time,  remember, 
that  it  is  only  through  the  grace  "of  Jesus  Christ  that  we  can  effectually  over- 
come temptation,  and  practise  virtue  unto  salvation.  “ Unless  the  Lord  build 
(he  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it:  unless  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  he 
watcheth  in  vain  that  keepeth  it.”  (Psalm  exxvi.  Let  no  man  presume  on  the 
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strength  of  his  determination,  or  on  the  restraining  influence  of  public  opinion. 
The  torrent  of  passion  easily  sweeps  away  these  human  barriers.  • Prayer, 
vigilance,  the  reception  of  the  sacraments,  the  flight  from  the  occasions  of  sin, 
are  necessary  in  order  to  give  effect  to  our  good  purposes,  which  themselves 
must  proceed  from  the  inspiration  of  divine  grace  ; for  “we  are  not  sufficient 
to  think  any  thing  of  ourselves,  as  of  ourselves,  but  our  sufficiency  is  from 
God.”  (2  Cor.  iii.  5.)  It  is  on  this  account  we  warn  you  against  uniting  in 
societies  not  based  on  religious  principles,  nor  directed  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authority,  or  otherwise  organized  in  such  a way  as  may  suppose  mere  human 
influences  and  means. 


These  things,  beloved  brethren,  we  have  thought  necessary  to  place  before 
you  that  you  may  proceed  in  all  things  with  enlightened  faith,  and  trusting  in 
God  who  strengthens  the  humble,  resist  with  untiring  efforts  every  temptation. 
“ And  that  knowing  the  time : that  it  is  now  the  hour  for  us  to  rise  from  sleep ; 
for  now  our  salvation  is  nearer  than  we  believed.  The  night  is  passed,  and 
the  day  is  at  hand.  Let  us,  therefore,  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  put 
on  the  armour  in  light.  Let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day ; not  in  rioting 
and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  impurities,  not  in  contention  and 
envy.  But  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  the 
flesh  in  its  concupiscences.”  (Rom.  xiii,  11.) 

We  deplore  the  enormous  scandal  of  some  who,  having  already  contracted 
marriage,  enter  into  new  engagements  during  the  life-time  of  their  lawful  con- 
sorts. Others,  though  few  in  number,  have  sought  from  the  civil  authority  a 
divorce  from  the  bond  of  matrimony,  and  have  ventured  to  pass  to  a second 
matrimony,  notwithstanding  the  indissoluble  character  of  the  marriage-tie  — 
God  having  prohibited  the  separation  of  those  whom  he  has  united.  We  are 
determined  to  employ  the  severest  authority  or  the  Church  against  persons 
guilty  of  so  heinous  a crime,  and  to  cut  them  off  from  her  communion,  deliv- 


ering them  over  to  Satan,  that,  by  humiliation  in  time,  their  spirit  may  be 
saved  in  the  day  of  Christ. 

We  ^ive  thanks  to  God  for  the  wonderful  blessing  which  he  has  vouchsafed 
to  his  Church  in  these  United  States,  where,  within  half  a century,  the  num- 
ber of  bishops  has  increased  from  one  to  seventeen,  and  the  faithful  are  daily 
seen  to  advance  in  piety  as  well  as  numbers.  One  or  two  painful  instances  of 
insubordination  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  which  have  recently  occurred,  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  docility  and  obedience  of  our  flock ; and  we  trust 
that  the  parties  concerned  will  use  all  their  efforts,  by  affectionate  submission, 
to  cause  the  scandal  of  resistance  to  be  forgotten.  Our  power  is  given  us  by 
the  Lord  for  edification,  not  destruction : we  lord  it  not  over  you,  by  reason 
of  your  faith;  we  seek  your  salvation,  not  the  display  of  authority.  The 
deluded  men  who  occasionally  resist  the  divine  ordinance,  and  violate  the  order 
which  God  has  established,  disturb  the  peace  of  the  faithful,  and  spread  scan- 
dal and  disorder,  under  the  pretext  of  defending  popular  rights,  whilst  in 
reality  they  deprive  the  faithful  of  those  spiritual  privileges  which  are  their 
most  precious  inheritance.  It  has  been  already  declared  and  defined,  in  the 
first  provincial  council,  that  the  appointment  and  removal  of  pastors  are  the 
rightful  prerogative  of  the  bishop,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  congregation 
to  make  a reasonable  and  just  provision  for  the  support  of  the  pastor  so 
appointed ; the  resistance  to  which  right  would  force  the  bishop  to  a severe 
exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority. 

We  cannot  withhold  the  expression  of  our  consolation  at  the  success  which 
has  crowned  the  apostolic  labours  of  missionaries  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
he  vast  regions  occupied  by  Indian  tribes,  especially  in  the  Oregon  territory 
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west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  With  zeal  worthy  of  the  brightest  ages  of  the 
Church,  they  have  gone  to  these  children  of  nature  to  civilize  them,  and  impart 
to  them  the  knowledge  of  salvation,  and  Cod  has  confirmed  their  word,  and 
made  it  fruitful.  “ How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that 
bnngeth  good  tidings  and  that  preacheth  peaoe ; of  him  that  showeth  forth 
good,  that  preacheth  salvation,  that  saith  to  Sion,  Thy  God  shall  reign.  The 
voice  of  thy  watchmen:  they  have  lifted  up  their  voice,  they  shall  praise 
together ; for  they  shall  see  eye  to  eye  when  the  Lord  shall  convert  Sion. 
Rejoice  and  give  praise  together,  O ye  deserts  of  Jerusalem ; for  the  Lord 
hath  comforted  his  people  — he  hath  redeemed  Jerusalem.  The  Lord  hath 
prepared  his  holy  arm  in  the  sight  of  all  the  Gentiles  ; and  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth  shall  see  the  salvation  of  our  God.”  (Isa.  liii,  7.)  Whilst  the  sons  of 
Ignatius  emulate  the  apostolio  labours  of  Xavier,  two  devoted  ecclesiastios 
from  two  of  our  dioceses,  have  generously  consecrated  themselves  to  the  salva- 
tion ot  the  coloured  emigrants  of  the  United  States  in  Africa,  and  the  natives 
of  Western  Africa.  Foregoing  all  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  they  have 
resolutely  encountered  all  the  difficulties  of  an  undertaking  that  presents  no 
flattering  prospects  of  success.  Pressed  forward  by  the  charity  of  Christ, 
they  only  considered  the  degraded  condition  of  man  in  the  country  marked  out 
for  their  labours,  and  they  hasten  to  afford  him  the  succours  of  religion,  con- 
tent with  whatever  measure  of  success  it  may  please  God  to  grant  to  their 
efforts.  Let  us  pray,  beloved  brethren,  that  a blessing  may  be  given  to  the 
apostolic  prelate  now  charged  with  this  mission,  and  the  faithful  band  associa- 
ted with  him  in  the  arduous  undertaking.  Your  prayers  should  ascend  to  God 
for  this  end,  and  your  alms  cannot  be  better  applied,  than  in  enabling  ministers 
of  religion  to  meet  the  heavy  expenses  of  their  journeys  and  missionary  estab- 
lishments among  the  Indians  and  Africans.  We  recommend  both  missions  to 
your  generous  charity  and  zeal. 

Whilst  we  exhort  you  to  extend  your  charity  to  the  distant  children  of  our 
common  Father,  we  would  not  have  you  neglect  more  immediate  objects.  It 
is  by  placing  the  ecclesiastical  institutions,  in  the  respective  dioceses,  on  solid 
foundations,  that  you  will  secure,  for  yourselves  and  your  children,  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  blessings  wherewith  it  has  pleased  God  to  enrich  you  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Those  to  whom  the  wealth  of  this  world  has  been  given,  cannot  better 
employ  a portion  of  it  than  in  providing  for  the  education  of  ministers  of  the 
altar.  We  are  far,  however,  from  meaning  to  undervalue  the  offerings  which 
faith  may  inspire  for  the  erection  of  temples  to  the  glory  of  God,  or  charity 
may  present  for  the  clothing  and  maintenance  of  the  orphan.  We  exhort  you, 
brethren,  to  follow  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  various  good  works 
for  which  your  charitable  co-operation  is  solicited,  and  to  remember  in  the  day 
of  your  abundance,  that  whatever  you  set  apart  to  the  glory  of  God,  in  the 
exercise  of  charity,  is  so  much  secured  against  the  caprice  of  fortune.  Be  not 
then  high-minded,  nor  hope  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  living  God,  who 
giveth  us  abundantly  all  things  to  enjoy : do  good ; be  rich  in  good  works ; 
distribute  readily ; communicate ; lay  up  in  store  for  yourselves  a good  founda- 
tion against  the  time  to  come,  that  you  may  obtain  true  life. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  gratitude  to  God  for  the  admi- 
rable change  which  his  grace  has  wrought  in  the  minds  of  many  in  England, 
and  the  effects  whereof  are  seen  even  in  this  country.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  exaggerate  this  moral  revolution,  or  to  form  sanguine  calculations  as  to  its 
immediate  results.  It  is  not  for  us  to  know  the  times  or  the  moments  which 


the  Father  has  placed  in  his  own  power,  but  we  love  to  hope  that  the  days  of 
perfect  unity  may  be  not  far  distant,  when  the  nations  whom  the  violent  pas- 
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sions  of  men  have  torn  from  the  Church,  will  return  repentant,  saying  to  each 
other,  “ Come  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  to  tne  house 
of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  he  will  teach  us  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his 
paths.”  (Isaiah  ii,  3.)  At  all  events,  it  is  our  duty  to  pray  for  so  desirable 
an  object,  conformably  to  the  example  of  our  divine  Redeemer,  who  at  his  last 
supper  prayed  that  all  who  believe  in  him  might  be  one,  even  as  He  and  the 
Faiher  are  one.  Brethren,  if  you  ask  the  Father  any  thing  in  his  name,  he 
will  give  it  you.  “ If  two  or  three  of  you  agree  together  on  earth,  concern- 
ing any  thing  whatsoever,  it  shall  be  granted  you.”  How  much  more,  then, 
if  from  the  two  hemispheres,  the  supplications  of  fervent  faith  and  charity 
ascend  from  innumerable  multitudes,  to  obtain  light  for  those  who  wander 
amidst  errors,  that  they  may  see  the  whole  truth,  and  courage  that  they  may 
confess  it,  that  with  one  mind  and  with  one  mouth  they  may  with  us  glorify 
God  and  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

“We  beseech  you,  brethren,  rebuke  the  unquiet ; comfort  the  feeble- 
minded ; support  the  weak  ; be  patient  towards  all  men.  See  that  none  ren- 
der evil  for  evil  to  any  one ; but  always  follow  that  which  is  good  towards 
each  other,  and  towards  all  men.”  “ The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
with  you.  Amen.” 

Given  at  Baltimore , in  the  fifth  Provincial  Council , on  the  fifth  Sunday  after 
Easter , in  the  year  of  our  Lord , MDCCCXLHI. 

+ SAMUEL,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore . 
f BENEDICT  JOSEPH,  Bishop  of  Boston. 

+ MICHAEL,  Bishop  of  Mobile . 
f FRANCIS  PATRICK,  Bishop  of  Philadelphia. 
j-  JOHN  BAPTIST,  Bishop  of  Cincinnati. 

j-  GUY  IGNATIUS,  Bishop  of  Bolena , and  Coadjutor  of  the  Bishop  of 
Louisville. 

j-  ANTHONY,  Bishop  of  Mew  Orleans. 
f MATHIAS,  Bishop  of  Dubuque. 

+ JOHN,  Bishop  of  Mew  York. 
f RICHARD  PIUS,  Bishop  of  Mashville. 
f CELESTIN,  Bishop  of  Vincennes. 
f JOHN  JOSEPH,  Bishop  of  Matchez. 
f RICHARD  VINCENT,  Bishop  of  Richmond. 

f PETER  PAUL,  Bishop  qf  Zela,  and  Administrator  of  the  Diocese  of 
Detroit. 

f PETER  RICHARD,  Bishop  of  Drasis , and  Coadjutor  of  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Louis. 

f JOHN  M.  Bishop  of  Claudiopolis , and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Texas. 

RICHARD  S,  BAKER,  Administrator  of  the  Diocese  of  Charleston* 
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[FXOM  BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE.] 


PART  I. 

Come  listen  to  a monkish  tale  of  old  — 

Right  Catholic,  but  puerile  some  may  deem, 

Who  all  unworthy  their  high  notice  hold 

Aught  but  grave  truths,  and  lofty  learned  theme  | 

Too  wise  for  simple  pleasure,  smiles  and  tears, 

Dream  of  our  earliest,  purest,  happiest  years. 

Come  listen  to  the  legend ; for  of  them 
Surely  thou  art  not  — and  to  thee  I tell 
How  on  a time,  in  holiest  Sanctarem, 

Strange  circumstances,  miraculous,  befell 
Two  little  ones,  who  to  the  sacred  shrine 
Came  daily,  to  be  schooled  in  things  divine. 

Twin  sisters,  orphan  innocents,  were  they  — 

Most  pure,  I ween,  from  all  but  the  older  taint,, 
Which  only  Jesus’  blood  can  wash  away: 

And  holy  as  the  life  of  holiest  saint 
Was  his,  that  good  dominican’s,  who  fed 
His  master’s  lambs  with  more  than  daily  bread. 

The  children’s  custom,  while  that  pious  man 
Fulfilled  the  various  duties  of  his  state, 

Within  the  spacious  church,  as  sacristan, 

Was  on  the  altar  steps  to  sit  and  wait, 

Nestling  together,  (’twas  a lovely  sight!) 

Like  the  young  turtle-doves  of  Hebrew  rite. 

A small,  rich  chapel,  was  their  sanctuary 
While  thus  abiding,  with  adornments  fair, 

Of  curious  carved  work,  wrought  cunningly, 

In  all  quaint  patterns,  and  devices  rare; 

And  even  then,  above  the  altar  smiled, 

From  Mary  — mother’s  arms,  the  Holy  Child: 

Smiled  on  his  infant  guests,  as  there  below, 

On  the  fair  altar  steps,  tnose  young  ones  spread 
(Nor  naught  irrev’rent  in  such  act,  I trow,) 

Their  simple  morning  meal  of  fruit  and  bread. 

Such  feast  not  ill  beseemed  the  sacred  dome  — 

Their  father’s  house  is  the  dear  children’s  home. 

At  length  it  chanced,  that  on  a certain  day, 

When  Frey  Bernardo  to  the  chapel  came, 

Where  patiently  was  ever  wont  to  stay 
His  infant  charge,  with  vehement  exclaim, 

Both  lisping  creatures  forth  to  meet  him  ran, 

And  eacn  to  tell  the  same  strange  tale  began. 

u Father,”  they  cried  — as  hanging  on  his  gown, 

On  either  side,  in  each  perplexed  ear 
They  poured  their  eager  tidings  — u He  came  down  w — * 
Menino*  Jesu  hath  been  with  us  here  1 
We  prayed  him  to  partake  our  fruit  and  bread. 

And  be  came  down,  and  smiled  on  us,  and  fea.” 


Menino — i.  c.  Little. 
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“Children — my  children!  know  ye  what  you  say?” 
Bernardo  hastily  replied.  “ But  hold ! 

Peace,  Briolanja!  — rash  thou  art  alway: 

Let  Iner  speak.”  And  little  Iner  told, 

In  her  slow,  silvery  speech,  distinctly  o’er, 

The  same  strange  story  be  had  heard  before. 

“ Blessed  are  ye,  my  little  children !”  with  devout 
And  deep  humility,  the  good  man  cried : 
u Ye  have  peen  highly  favoured.  Still  to  doubt, 
Were  gross  impiety  and  sceptic  pride. 

Ye  have  Deen  highly  favoured,  children  dear! 

Now  your  old  master’s  faithful  counsel  hear: 

“ Return  to-morrow  with  the  morning  light; 

And  as  before,  spread  out  your  simple  fare 
On  the  same  table;  and  again  invite 
Menino  Jesu  to  descend  and  share  — 

And  if  he  come,  say,  6 Bid  us,  blessed  Lord, 

We  and  our  master,  to  thy  heavenly  board.’ 

“ Foiget  not,  children  of  my  soul,  to  plead 
For  your  old  teacher  — even  for  His  sake, 

Who  fed  you  faithfully  — and  he  will  heed 
Your  innocent  lips;  and  I shall  so  partake 
With  his  dear  lambs.  Beloved!  with  the  sun’s 
Return,  to-morrow : then,  His  will  be  done.” 


SECOND  PART. 


' i(  To-night ! to-night ! Menino  Jesu  saith, 

We  shall  sup  with  him  — Father!  we  and  thee.” 
Cried  out  both  happy  children  in  a breath, 

As  the  good  Father  entered  anxiously, 

About  the  morrow’s  noon?  that  holy  shrine. 

Now  consecrated  by  special  grace  divine. 


u He  bade  us  come  alone ; but  then  we  said, 

We  could  not  without  thee,  our  master  dear. 

At  that  he  did  not  frown;  but  shook  his  head 
Denyingly : then  straight,  with  many  a tear, 

We  pleaded  so,  he  could  not  but  relent, 

And  bowed  his  head,  and  smiled,  and  gave  consent.” 


u Now  God  be  praised,”  the  old  man  said,  and  fell 
In  prayer  upon  the  marble  floor  straightway, 

His  face  to  earth ; and  so,  till  vesper-bell, 

Entranced  in  the  spirit’s  depths,  he  lay  $ 

Then  rose,  like  one  refreshed  with  sleep,  and  stood 
Composed  among  the  assembling  brotherhood. 

The  mass  was  said ; the  evening  chaunt  was  o’er  j 
Hushed  its  long  echoes  thro’  the  lofty  dome  5 
And  now  Bemarao  knew  the  appointed  hour 
That  he  bad  prayed  for,  of  a truth  was  come. 
Alone  he  lingered  in  the  solemn  pile. 

Where  darkness  gained  space  from  aisle  to  aisle; 


Except  that  thro’  a distant  doorway  streamed 

One  slanting  sun-beam,  gliding  whereupon 

Two  angel  spirits,  (so  in  sooth  it  seemed, 

That  loveliest  vision)  hand  in  hand,  came  on, 

With  noiseless  motion.  (<  Fathei,  we  are  here !” 

Sweetly  saluted  the  good  father’s  ear. 
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A hand  be  laid  on  each  fair  sun-bright  bead, 
Crown’d  like  a seraph’s  with  refulgent  light, 
And  £<  Be  ye  blessed,  ye  blessed  ones.”  he  said, 
u Whom  Jeso  bids  to  his  own  boara  to-night ! 
Lead  on,  ye  chosen  — to  the  appointed  place 
Lead  your  old  master.”  So,  witi\  steadfast  face, 

He  followed,  where  those  young  ones  led  the  way, 
To  that  small  chapel.  Like  a golden  clue, 
Stream’d  on  before,  that  long,  bright  sun-set  ray, 
Till  at  the  door  it  stopt:  tnen  passing  through, 
The  master  and  his  pupils,  side  by  side, 

Knelt  down  in  prayer  before  the  Crucified. 

Tall  tapers  burnt  before  the  holy  shrine ; 

Chalice  and  patten  on  the  altar  stood, 

Spread  with  fair  damask.  Of  the  crimson  wine 
Partaking  first  alone,  the  living  food 
Bernardo  next  with  his  dear  children  shared  — 
Young  lips)  but  well  for  heavenly  food  prepared. 

And  there  we  leave  them.  Not  for  us  to  see 
The  feast  made  ready,  that  first  act  to  crown) 
Nor  to  peruse  that  wondrous  mystery 
Of  the  divine  Menino’s  coming  down 
To  lead  away  the  elect,  expectant  three, 

With  him  that  night  at  his  own  board  to  be. 

Suffice  it,  that  with  him  they  surely  were 
That  night  in  Paradise ; for  they  who  came 
Next  to  the  chapel,  found  them  there  in  prayer 
Still  kneeling — stiffened  every  lifeless  frame, . 
With  hands  acid  eyes  upraised,  as  when  they  died, 
Towards  the  image  of  the  Crucified. 

That  mighty  miracle  spread  far  and  wide, 

And  thousands  came  the  feast  of  death  to  see; 
And  all  beholders?  deeply  edified, 

Returned  to  their  own  homes  more  thoughtfully, 
Musing  thereon;  with  one  great  truth  imprest  — 
That  “ to  depart  and  be  with  Christ  is  best” 


CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

Let  u§  consider  for  a moment  the  mighty  spectacle  displayed  in  the 
harmonious  and  gigantic  circle  of  the  lofty,  useful,  consoling,  in  a word,  the 
varied  truths  which  the  Almighty  reveals  to  us  through  the  simple  light  of 
reason:  let  us  cast  a glance  at  Christian  philosophy.  I shall  rapidly  sketch 
its  plan  and  its  exact  proportion  with  the  convictions  so  essential  to  man,  and 
the  principles  so  indispensable  to  his  true  happiness.  You  will  then  be  left 
to  judge  whether  any  thing  can  vie  with  it  in  consistency,  clearness,  and 
solidity.  I denominate  it  a Christian  doctrine,  because  its  substance  and 
ground-work  have  been  religiously  preserved  in  our  Saviour’s  church  since  its 
first  origin.  It  essentially  consists  of  unerring  truths  respecting  God  and  man. 
Now,  in  despite  of  the  subtleties  of  the  middle  age,  those  truths  have  ever 
maintained  themselves,  unimpaired,  beneath  the  shelter  of  faith.  Any  inno- 
vator who  should  have  dared  to  infringe  them,  would  have  been  forthwith 
rejected  out  of  the  sacred  society,  and  all  would  have  turned  a deaf  W|f9  him* 
vol.  1.  23 
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It  is  evident  that  whosoever  desires  to  penetrate  the  depths  of  philosophical 
science  must,  in  the  first  place,  endeavour  to  discover  where  certainty  resides, 
what  constitutes  certainty,  or  the  means  by  which  he  may  acquire  the  convic- 
tion of  its  presence.  To  deviate  from  this  course  would  be  tantamount  to 
building  a castle  in  the  air.  We  have  not  far  to  go  in  search  of  those  striking 
land-marks  which  indicate  what  does  not  admit  of  doubt : such  characteristic 
features  are  deeply  engraved  in  an  innocent  nature.  With  a view  to  explain 
my  meaning,  and  to  remove  the  slightest  obscurity  from  so  grave  a question, 
I shall  bring  the  clearest  terms  and  the  most  obvious  examples  in  aid  of  my 
object. 

When  I hear  these  expressions  — a circle  is  not  a triangle , the  sun  rises  in 
the  east , and  closes  its  course  in  the  west , Rome  or  Constantinople  exists  — I feel 
within  me  a deep  and  invincible  impression  which  excludes  every  doubt  from 
my  mind.  I do  not  say  that  my  nature  disposes  or  inclines  me  to  believe. 
Assuredly  not : it  conveys  to  me  a far  livelier  and  more  powerful  impression, 
and  utterly  excludes  all  hesitation  — it  bears  away  my  consent  in  spite  of,  and, 
as  it  were,  without  me.  This  is,  unquestionably,  an  all-sufficient  motive  for 
my  firm  and  absolute  acquiescence.  The  instances  I have  just  adduced  exhibit 
the  resistless  power  of  evidence,  of  the  assent  of  our  inward  feelings,  and  in 
countless  instances,  of  the  testimony  of  men.  The  other  principles  of  cer- 
tainty, two  or  three  in  number,  are  readily  discovered  by  a similar  process. 
Who  would  venture  to  demand  a firmer  basis  whereon  to  establish  his  judge- 
ment ? what  blindness  to  mistrust  such  solid  supports ! It  were  easier  for  us 
to  divest  ourselves  of  our  being  than  to  refuse  our  belief,  when  possessed  of 
such  warrants,  which  regulate  alike  the  determinations  of  the  learned  and  of 
the  people  ; and  any  one  who  should  disown  them,  would  be  deemed  by  com- 
mon accord  as  standing  more  in  need  of  medical  care  than  philosophers’ 
reasonings. 

Certainty  can  go  no  further  in  this  world ; and  that  light  is  amply  sufficient 
to  guide  us.  If  it  fail  to  satisfy,  the  very  sun  would  be  cavilled  at : we  should 
be  affirming  that  we  were  in  darkness,  because  other  rays  emanating  from 
another  world,  the  creature  of  our  imagination,  have  failed  to  convey  their 
light  to  our  eyes. 

This  has  been  the  point  overlooked  by  the  German  school,  which  has  too 
many  proselytes  amongst  us.  How  can  it  have  escaped  them  that  this  separa- 
tion of  self  trom  non-self  so  much  talked  of,  is  removed  by  nature,  which  has 
dispelled  the  fancied  bridge  invented  by  them  — an  empty  and  frivolous  labour  P 
How  truly  we  may  apply  in  this  place  the  language  of  scripture  in  reference 
to  certain  minds : “ They  give  birth , with  much  labour , to  inventions  which  the 

wind  blows  away”  (Eccles.  v.  15.)  And  again : “ They  have  vanished  a&ay 
in  their  thoughts.”  (Rom.  i.  21.) 

I have  therefore  unerring  means  of  becoming  assured  of  the  truth.  But 
what  is  the  first  use  I should  make  of  those  lights  and  resources  ? Can  there 
be  a moment’s  hesitation  in  a heart  conscious  that  its  existence  is  not  self- 
derived  ? Impelled  by  a sense  of  gratitude  and  dependence,  does  not  man 
first  raise  himself  towards  his  Creator,  in  order  to  feel  impressed  with  the 
reality  of  that  Creator’s  existence,  his  greatness,  his  favours,  his  infinite  per- 
fections ? How  great  is  this  treasure,  this  indescribable  conquest  of  the 
knowledge  of  God,  so  easily  derived  from  the  consideration  of  the  great  first 
cause,  of  the  self-existing  Supreme  Being ! What,  in  fact,  do  we  see  in  this 
abyss  of  life  and  glory  ? The  Being  who  unfolds  himself,  and  spreads  on  all 
sides,  without  ever  encountering  any  limits.  The  plenitude  of  existence  is 
His  lot ; He  discerns  in  himself,  without  measure  and  without  end,  all  that 
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heightens  existence,  embellishes  and  perfects  it : in  other  words,  His  infinite 
and  adorable  attributes.  These  truths  are  by  turns  proclaimed  by  the  harmony 
of  nature,  and  the  wonders  of  the  visible  world.  Lastly,  they  are  consecrated 
and  rendered  perpetual  by  the  faith  of  mankind  and  its  canticles  of  adoration. 
1 no  sooner  hold  this  first  link  than  the  rest  fall  readily  within  my  grasp : I 
proceed  from  light  to  light  (2  Cor.  iii.  18)  ; a crowd  of  truths  unfold  them- 
selves before  me,  and  nothing  is  left  for  me  to  fear  but  my  own  voluntary 
blindness. 

After  reaching  this  comprehensive  and  majestic  point  of  view,  I stop  a 
moment  to  contemplate  the  course  I have  already  run.  I was  aware  that  my 
nature  had  been  my  faithful  and  assured  guide ; nevertheless,  I admire  the 
splendid  gifts  bestowed  upon  man,  whilst  admitting  that  divine  truth  bestows  a 
fresh  authority  upon  the  evidence  and  other  legitimate  motives  qf  belief ; since 
those  impressions  which  a God,  eminently  true,  has  implanted  in  my  breast, 
can  never  be  a snare  nor  an  instrument  of  error. 

God  is  known  to  us : he  is  the  source  of  all  truths.  All  that  are  necessary 
to  us  may  be  said  to  present  themselves  spontaneously  to  our  acceptance. 

Does  there  exist  another  life?  Yes  ; for  it  is  impossible  that,  under  a just 
God,  virtue,  ever  persecuted  and  bathed  in  tears,  should  in  the  end  share  a 
kindred  fate  with  the  uniformly  successful  criminal.  Our  moral  world  is  a 
frightful  picture.  In  order  that  it  may  be  rendered  worthy  of  God,  it  is  requi- 
site that  the  Supreme  Being  should  re-model,  correct,  perfect  it,  in  short,  in  a 
future  existence. 

Is  Christianity  divine  ? Yes ; because  if  numerous  prophecies  fulfilled, 
well  authenticated  miracles,  other  causes  which  have  converted  the  world,  and 
are  therefore  so  much  within  the  reach  of  my  natural  intellect,  were  to  deceive 
me,  I should  be  entitled  to  impute  my  error  to  God  himself — an  impossible 
thing. 

Lastly,  is  the  ancient  religion  of  our  country  entitled  to  the  respect  and  love 
of  so  great  a people?  Who  can  doubt  it  ? For  what  are  we  told  ? That  the 
true  church  of  our  Saviour  fell  to  pieces  a few  centuries  after  its  birth ! and 
that  Catholicity  has,  for  a long  time  past,  been  no  more  than  a corrupted,  dis- 
figured, broken-down  Christianity.  Let  me  ask,  however,  how  can  we  sup- 
pose a God  to  have  been  so  unskilful  an  architect  as  to  raise  a tottering  edifice, 
which  was  calculated  to  crumble  to  ruins  shortly  after  its  being  erected  by  His 
adorable  hand  ? It  is  moreover  attested  by  a thousand  indications,  that  nothing 
essential  has  been  changed;  and  the  series  of  Peter’s  successors,  which 
unquestionably  ascends  to  its  first  origin,  is  ample  warrant  that  aft  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  through  that  channel  — the  authority  s>f  the  word,  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  the  grace  of  the  sacraments,  and  generally  all  spiritual  gifts 
brought  by  the  Man-God  into  the  world.  It  is  readily  understood  that  I do 
not  aim  at  sifting  the  proofs  on  which  I rely,  and  that  my  only  object  is  briefly 
to  demonstrate  the  link  of  ideas  composing  the  philosophy  of  true  Christians, 
and  afterwards  the  perfect  harmony  of  their  belief. 

Let  us  conclude.  Reason  is  a splendid  vestibule,  in  which  wre  could  wish 
to  find  more  majesty,  elevation,  and  extent.  When  I consider  nature’s  rapture 
towards  an  infinite  object,  I find  the  dimensions  of  man  too  great  to  be  kept  in 
their  first  boundary  : should  lie  in  fact  make  a proper  use  of  his  intellects,  he 
steps  beyond  the  threshold,  and  that  portico  where  he  at  first  tarried  introdu- 
ces him  into  a venerated  sanctuary,  which  is  religion.  He  has  no  sooner 
entered  than  his  sight  takes  a far  wider  range  : his  looks  penetrate  to  the  skies, 
where  a throne  arrests  his  view.  It  will  be  the  limit  of  his  cause,  and  the 
reward  of  his  virtues.  Yes,  religion  is  that  house  of  God  (Gen.  xxvii.  17) 
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which  leads  us  to  our  end  — that  of  rest  after  fatigues,  of  joy  after  sorrow,  of 
immortality  and  perfect  bliss. 

Happy  is  he,  I venture  to  assert,  who  can  feel  impressed  with  the  doctrine 
I have  just  laid  down.  It  has  ever  been  that  of  the  Church ; and  I add,  in  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  “ has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which 
is  to  come.”  [ Bishop  of  Chartres . 


THE  HERMITAGE  OF  CAMALDOU. 


[FROM  THE  LONDON  AND  DUBLIN  ORTHODOX  JOURNAL.] 

On  the  declivity  of  Monte  Tusculano  stands  the  hermitage  of  Camaldoli. 
About  half  a mile  above  it  rises  a bare  but  lofty  eminence,  known  as  the  site 
of  the  citadel  of  ancient  Tusculum.  Around  it  stretches  a thick  and  extensive 


wood  of  chesnut,  beech,  and  ilex,  which  throws  a gloom  and  quiet  round  the 
place  favourable  to  prayer  and  meditation.  Their  thick,  dirk  foliage,  is 
relieved  by  the  paler  and  brighter  green  of  the  vine  and  the  olive  — the  usual 
accompaniments  of  industry  and  luxury  — that  skirt  the  foot  of  the  hill.  An 
almost  perpetual  silence  reigns  around,  that  gives  additional  sanctity  to  the 
place  : even  the  bell  seems  to  impart  a tone  of  devotion,  as  it  breaks  the  still* 
ness  of  the  midnight  air  calling  the  brotherhood  to  matins.  For  a brief  space 
during  autumn,  the  silence  of  the  woods  is  broken  by  the  enlivening  shouts  of 
the  youthful  villagers,  who  range  the  woods  to  collect  chesnuts  for  their  winter 
store.  At  the  same  season  may  be  heard  from  the  distant  vineyards , the  hymn 
or  the  litany  of  Our  Lady  sung  by  pious  groups,  as  they  collect  the  grapes  for 
the  vintage  : perhaps  to  uncatholic  ears,  io  Bacche  ! to  triumphs  / might  form  a 
more  pleasing  melody.  Yet,  beautifully  situated  as  is  this  hermitage,  which 
may  be  denominated  the  abode  of  the  dead  living,  it  lacks  the  beauty  of  our 
ancient  English  monasteries.  We  miss  the  rivulet,  or  the  turbulent  mountain 
stream,  rolling  along  at  its  foot,  that  adds  so  much  to  the  convenience  and  pic- 
turesqueness of  our  old  ruins.  We  miss  the  large  pointed  window  of  the 
church,  with  its  stained  glass  ; the  spacious  refectory,  and  the  magnificent  and 
elegantly-adorned  chapter-house.  Nor  have  we  the  chasteness  and  simplicity 
of  a Greek  building  to  compensate  for  this  want  of  grandeur.  Camaldoli  con- 
sists of  a number  of  detached  cells,  of  a hall  for  guests,  of  an  infirmary,  and 
of  a large  pile,  embracing  the  church,  the  library,  and  the  chapter-house.  It 
was  founded  by  Pope  Paul  V.  in  1611  : the  church  was  re-built  in  1772. 
Every  hermit  has  a small  garden,  which  he  plants  and  arranges  according  to 
his  own  taste,  and  four  little  cells ; one  of  which  serves  for  his  bed-room, 
another  for  his  study,  a third  for  his  chapel,  and  the  fourth  is  merely  a closet 
for  his  winter  store  of  fire-wood.  The  one  through  which  we  were  shown 
(it  was  the  guest-master’s)  was  adorned  with  numerous  appropriate  and  well- 
executed  prints,  all  of  a nature  to  deaden  the  mind  to  worldly  objects  and  awa- 
ken in  it  pious  and  holy  thoughts.  In  the  garden  were  numerous  fragments  of 
ancient  statues,  inscriptions,  and  an  altar,  with  the  words  Dits  manihus , to 


whom  it  was  dedicated  : they  were  probably  the  remains  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Furii,  whioh  anciently  stood  within  their  inclosure  on  the  via  Tuscxdana . 
Unless  in  time  of  sickness,  they  are  not  allowed  to  say  mass  in  their  little 
chapels  ; but  they  have  a large  and  elegant  church,  containing  numerous  altars, 
in  which  they  say  mass.  (5ut  of  a community  of  thirteen,  they  number  six 
priests. 
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They  have  a common  library,  well  stored  with  theological  and  ascetical 
works.  The  present  doors  of  the  sacristy  formerly  belonged  to  the  confes- 
sional of  the  subterranean  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  which  the  relics  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  were  kept.  On  the  erection  of  the  present  stupendous  basilica 
of  St.  Peter,  the  gates  were  removed  by  Paul  V.  and  given  to  Camaldoli. 

This  order  owes  its  existence  to  St.  Romuald,  who  was  of  the  family  of 
Honeste,  dukes  of  Ravenna.  Disgusted  with  the  world,  and  grieved  at  hav- 
ing been  a spectator  of  a duel,  in  which  his  father  Sergius  slew  a relation 
with  whom  he  had  a contract  about  an  estate,  he  embraced  a monastic  life  in 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict.  He  afterwards  added  several  observances  and  aus- 
terities to  this  rule,  and  formed  a new  order,  in  which  he  united  the  cenobitic 
and  eremitical  life.  The  monks  and  the  hermits  do  not  live  together.  The 
first  monastery  was  erected  by  St.  Romuald,  near  Arizzo  in  Tuscany,  thirty 
miles  east  from  Florence,  about  the  year  1009 : the  hermitage  is  two  miles 
distant  from  the  monastery.*  With  the  hermitage  of  Camaldoli,  near  Fras- 
cati, there  is  no  monastery  connected ; the  nearest  monastery  of  the  order  is 
on  Monto  Celio,  Rome,  occupying  the  site  of  the  monastery  from  which  St. 
Augustine  was  sent  to  the  conversion  of  England.  The  rules  of  the  hermits 
are  very  severe : they  live  within  perpetual  inclosure,  but  they  are  allowed 
the  free  range  of  the  grounds,  which  are  inclosed  by  a wall.  Any  woman 
entering  this,  except  with  the  permission  of  the  Pope,  is  excommunicated  ipso 
fado . They  never  taste  flesh  meat,  unless  when  ordered  by  a physician  in 
time  of  sickness,  and  then  they  are  obliged  to  remove  to  the  infirmary,  which 
is  at  a short  distance  from  the  huts  of  the  hermits.  They  rise  at  midnight, f 
winter  and  summer,  to  assist  at  the  divine  office  ; they  confess  their  faults  pub- 
licly in  chapter  every  week ; and  from  St.  Martin’s-day  to  Christmas,  and 
during  Lent,  they  observe  a rigid  silence.  During  the  rest  of  the  year,  they 
are  allowed  to  speak  from  prime  till  complin,  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 
They  wear  wooden  clogs,  but  no  stockings.  Formerly,  they  wore  a black 
habit,  like  the  Benedictines ; but  after  St.  Romuald  saw,  in  a vision,  his  monks 
mounting  up  a ladder  to  heaven  all  in  white,  he  changed  their  habit  from  black 
to  white. 

Lured  by  the  charms  of  solitude,  Gardinal  Passionei  retired  to  this  hermit- 
age, built  and  adorned  cells  with  beautiful  prints,  formed  a wood  with  interest- 
ing walks,  in  which  he  placed  a collection  of  ancient  marbles,  containing  eight 
hundred  inscriptions,  and  collected  a good  library.  Whilst  living  in  this 
retreat,  he  had  often  for  a guest  James  III.  of  England,  who  lived  at  a villa  in 
the  suburbs  of  Frascati  ;£  and  in  1741  he  was  visited  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 
After  the  Cardinal’s  death,  his  apartments,  and  so  forth,  were  destroyed.  For 
the  accommodation  of  visitors  and  strangers,  there  is  a guest-hall  ; and  one  of 
the  hermits  is  appointed  to  receive  them,  accompany  them,  and  wait  upon 
them.  During  the  short  time  that  we  remained  in  the  neighbourhood,  they 


• The  first  and  most  famous  monasteiy  founded  by  St.  Romuald,  was  called  Camaldoli 
from  the  Lord  Maldol),  to  whom  the  site  belonged.  It  is  a contradiction  from  Campo 
Maldoli. 

t Mr.  Eustace,  with  his  easy,  accommodating  spirit,  tells  us  that  it  is  easy,  in  a hot  cli- 
mate, to  rise  at  midnight,  espcially  after  having  taken  a siesta,  or  nap,  after  dinner.  We 
have  had  more  than  one  summer’s  experience  of  the  refreshing  influence  of  a siesta,  but  we 
have  still  found  it  as  difficult  as  before  to  rise  even  several  hours  after  midnight.  We  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Eustace  ever  tried  the  experiment  of  rising  at  midnight  to  recite  his  breviary. 

% Jacobus  III.  with  a long  inscription  on  a marble  slab,  is  still  standing  above  the  door  of 
the  house  which  he  formerly  occupied : above  the  outer  gate  are  two  stone  lions.  The 
house,  in  size  and  appearance,  seems  more  suited  to  the  style  and  title  of  a country  gentle- 
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were  visited  by  the  dowager  queen  of  Sardinia,  and  by  his  holiness  the  Pope, 
who,  before  his  elevation  to  the  purple,  was  a monk  of  this  order.  We  wish 
those  who  so  often  rail  against  solitaries  for  depriving  the  world  and  society  of 
their  services  would  visit  this  holy  retreat.  The  church,  the  cells,  and  the 
gardens  are  extremely  neat  and  cleanly.  There  reigns  such  a bewitching 
silence,  and  the  monks,  with  their  white  dress,  long  snowy  beards,  and  benevo- 
lent and  placid  countenances,  look  so  like  angels,  that  you  are  tempted  to 
believe  yourself  in  the  anti-chamber  of  heaven.  In  a lew'  minutes  you  almost 
forget  that  there  is  a world  without,  and  you  would  fain  believe  that  you  could 
live  there  for  eternity. 


EDUCATION  WITHOUT  RELIGION. 

[from  Blackwood's  magazine.] 

Nothing  can  be  more  plain,  therefore,  than  that  the  great  panacea  of  the 
Liberal  party  — this  regenerator  w'hich  is  to  banish  sin  from  the  world,  and 
fit  men  for  the  important  duties  of  self-government  — is  a total  delusion  ; and 
that  mere  intellectual  education,  so  far  from  qualifying  the  masses  for  political 
rights  and  the  safe  exercise  of  democratic  powers,  in  reality  renders  them 
more  than  ever  unfit  for  them  — by  increasing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  restless 
activity  of  their  minds,  and  augmenting,  on  the  other,  the  depraved  tastes, 
corrupt  desires,  and  unbridled  passions,  which  lead  them  to  turn  that  activity 
to  wicked  purposes.  This  fact,  which  utterly  bewilders  the  whole  Liberal 
school  — which  is,  literally  speaking,  to  the  Jewfs  a stumbling-block,  and  to  the 
Greeks  foolishness  — with  which  Lord  Brougham  and  all  those  smitten  by  the 
education-mania  are  sore  perplexed,  without  knowing  how  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  its  weight  — is  perfectly  intelligible  to,  and  was  all  along  predicted 
alike  by,  the  calm  observers  of  nature,  who  took  experience  for  their  guide, 
and  the  simple  believers,  who,  without  going  farther  than  the  gospel,  were 
aware  that  in  religion  alone,  was  an  antidote  to  the  poisonous  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  to  be  found.  Miss  Edgeworth  shewed  her  knowledge  when 
she  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  her  characters  — “ Edication  will  do  a great 
deal,  but  it  w on’t  change  the  natur  that  is  in  them.”  History  in  every  age  has 
taught,  that  it  was  in  the  latest  ages  of  society  that  knowledge  was  most  gene- 
rally diffused,  and  corruption  most  widely  spread.  Experience  every  where 
around  us  shows,  that  in  those  situations  where  the  human  race  is  most  densely 
massed  together,  instruction,  at  least  on  political  subjects,  is  most  common,  and 
depravity  of  every  sort  most  abundant.  Coupling  these  facts  together,  the 
result  of  observation,  alike  in  the  past  and  the  present,  is,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties  that  an  antidote  to  the  corruption  of  our 
nature  is  to  be  found,  but  that  the  only  veal  regeneration,  cither  of  society  or 
of  its  political  institutions,  must  begin  with  thosg  measures  which  augment  the 
spread  and  increase  the  inllucncc  of  that  faith,  which,  setting  itself  in  the 
outset  to  root  out  the  seeds  of  evil  in  the  human  heart,  can  alone  prepare  men, 
by  successively  governing  themselves,  to  take  a useful  part  in  the  direction  of 
others. 

The  way  in  which  general  instruction,  when  unaccompanied  with  a propor- 
tioned cultivation  of  the  moral  and  religious  feelings,  acts  in  this  way,  is,  to 
any  person  practically  acquainted  with  the  middling  and  low’er  orders,  perfectly 
apparent.  It  extends  the  desires  of  the  heart  and  the  cravings  of  the  pas- 
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sions  to  a degree  inconsistent  with  the  destiny  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind 
upon  earth.  In  numbers  of  the  working  classes  it  induces  a disinclination  to 
physical  labour,  by  which  alone  they  can  be  rendered  comfortable,  and  a desire 
for  intellectual  pleasures  or  exertion,  in  which  line  they  cannot  earn  a decent 
livelihood.  It  drives  them,  in  consequence,  into  those  desperate  circumstances, 
and  induces  that  recklessness  of  conduct,  which  is  at  once  the  parent  and  the 
excuse  of  crime.  In  all  ranks  it  engenders  an  uneasy  restlessness  and 
dissatisfaction  with  their  condition,  which  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  disorders 
both  private  and  political.  By  magnifying  to  the  imagination  the  pleasures  of 
wealth,  while  it  induces  a dissatisfaction  of  bodily  labour,  it  both  strengthens 
the  temptations  to  vice  and  weakens  the  habits  by  which  alone  competence 
can  be  safely  and  honestly  acquired.  By  clothing  in  a more  voluptuous  and 
seductive  form  than  they  naturally  possess  the  pleasures  of  sense,  it  adds  fuel 
to  a flame  which  already  burns  fiercely  enough  in  the  human  heart.  By 
strengthening  the  imagination  more  than  moral  or  religious  principle,  it  in  effect 
adds  to  the  force  of  the  antagonist  powers  which  assail  integrity,  while  it  gives 
no  additional  strength  to  the  counteracting  dispositions,  by  w hich  alone  they 
can  be  restrained.  The  pleasures  of  intellectual  labour  are,  by  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind,  accessible  only  to  a small  fraction  of  the  human  race. 
When  Lord  Brougham  said  he  did  not  despair  of  seeing  the  day  when  every 
poor  man  should  read  Bacon,  and  Cobbett  added,  it  would  be  much  more  to  the 
purpose  if  he  could  give  them  all  the  means  of  eating  it,  the  one  showed  as 
great  ignorance  as  the  other  evinced  knowledge  of  the  intellectual  capacity  of 
die  great  bulk  of  mankind.  In  no  rank  of  life  or  condition  of  society  did  any 
man  ever  find  a tenth  part  of  his  acquaintance,  in  wrhom  the  pleasures  of  study 
would  form  a counterpoise  to  the  excitement  of  the  imagination  or  the 
seductions  of  sense.  Education  can  do  almost  all  to  magnify  the  influence  of 
the  latter : to  a few  only  can  it  strengthen  the  former.  Thence  its  universal 
and  now  generally-experienced  failure  as  a substitute  for  religious  principle, 
and  its  total  inadequacy  to  counteract  the  temptations  to  sin,  which  itself  has 
so  greatly  increased. 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  CROSS.* 
[from  the  catholic  herald.] 

Leave  us  the  Cross!  for  we  have  kept  it  long  — 
Have  sealed  that  emblem  with  our  martyrs’  blood : 

Saved  from  the  whirlwind  and  the  invader’s  song 
Hie  temples  where  God’s  infant  altars  stood. 

Leave  us  the  Cross ! for  on  our  shields  came  down. 
In  early  times,  the  fury  of  the  strife : 

Like  Him  out  fathers  wore  the  thorny  crown, 

Amid  the'  tempest  of  this  desert  life. 

Leave  us  the  Cross ! its  daw'ning  light  was  shed. 
With  feeble  beams,  upon  a star-led  band; 

In  mountain  caves  the  holy  flame  was  fed, 

Far  from  the  fury  of  the  bigot’s  hand. 


• To  understand  the  meaning  of  the  above  lines,  it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  be 
informed  that  a cross  has  been  lately  placed  on  the  new  spire  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  ( Episco- 
palian), Philadelphia.  [Ed.  Catii.  Cab.] 
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Leave  us  the  Cross!  alone;  Time’s  sinuous  stream. 

That  sign  has  shadow’d,  with  its  angel-wing, 

All  those  who  live  within  that  single  beam, 

Or  draw  their  draughts  from  Mirah’s  sacred  spring. 

• 

Leave  us  the  Cross ! ye,  who  have  told  the  world 
That  we  bow  down  in  mute  idolatry 

Before  the  smoke  of  incense,  when  it  curl’d 
Around  this  tokenfof  the  Deity. 

Leave  us  the  Cross!  ye  who,  when  danger  came, 

Shrunk  from  the  conflict  with  the  biting  blast; 

Hid  from  the  world  your  emblem  and  your  name. 

And  calmly  waited  till  the  tempest  pass’d. 

Leave  us  the  Cross ! 'and  we  will  guard  it  well : 

Its  home  that  bosom  where  it  first  was  preat  — • 

Shrined  o’er  that  altar  like  a heavenly  spell, 

Shall  be  the  image  of  our  final  rest. 

PHILADELPHIA.  tLAtJDfc. 
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St.  Louis.  — The  festival  of  St.  Aloysius  was  celebrated  in  the  new  church 
t)f  St.  Francis  Xavier  on  the  21st  June.  At  early  mass,  about  two  hundred 
boys  approached  the  holy  communion,  and  edified  those  who  were  present  on 
the  occasion  by  the  deep  feeling  of  piety  with  which  they  discharged  this 
sacred  duty.  At  eight  o’clock,  High  Mass  was  chaunted  by  Rev.  Father 
Vandevelde,  assisted  by  deacon  and  sub-deacon.  After  the  Gospel  had  been 
sung,  the  Coadjutor  Bishop  preached  on  the  virtues  of  St.  Aloysius.  The 
church  was  filled,  principally  by  youth  of  both  sexes.  After  mass,  the  boys 
and  girls  who  attend  the  free-school  proceeded,  in  different  directions,  and 
under  the  charge  of  their  respective  teachers,  to  some  short  distance  from  the 
city,  where  they  dined  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day.  On  Sunday  the 
25th  ult.,  the  Bishop  of  New  Orleans  officiated  at  High  Mass  in  the  Cathedral. 
At  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  same  prelate  solemnly 
blessed  the  corner-stone  of  the  proposed  German  Church  of  Our  Lady  o F 
Victory,  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Mulberry  streets.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Odin,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Texas,  and  the  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  this  diocese, 
assisted  at  the  ceremony.  A large  number  of  people  assembled  to  view  the 
interesting  ceremony  : the  Hibernian  Benevolent  Society  was  also  on  the  spot. 
Previous  to  the  ceremony,  the  Coadjutor  Bishop  addressed  the  assemblage  on 
the  nature  of  the  rite  at  which  they  were  about  to  assist.  Father  Cotting,  S.  J., 
preached  in  the  German  language  after  the  conclusion  of  thte  ceremony.  The 
collection  taken  up  in  aid  of  the  new  church  was  $149. 

Acts  or  the  Council.  — he  Canadian,  observes,  in  relation  to  the  Council  of 
Baltimore,  that  there  was  probably  some  movement  made  for  the  erection  of  a 
bishopric  in  the  missionary  regions  of  Columbia  or  Oregon*  We  understand 
that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  recommend  to  the  Holy  See  to  appoint  an 
apostolic  vicar,  with  the  episcopal  character,  to  the  charge  of  the  entire  terri- 
tory. The  Catholic  Telegraph  mistakes  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a 
bishopric  in  the  Oregon  territory,  which  was  deemed  premature. 

— “ Provincial  Council.  — The  late  Council  recommended  bishoprics  to 
be  established  at  the  following  places  : Mil wp.uk ie ; Chicago ; Oregon  Terri- 
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tory  ; Little  Rock,  Arkansas ; Hartford,  for  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  * 
Pittsburg;  also,  a bishop  for  Charleston  and  two  coadjutors.”  — 

We  take  all  this  as  authentic  (with  the  exception  of  the  Oregon  bishopric), 
since  our  watchful  cotemporary  generally  has  early  intelligence.  The  JVeio 
York  Freeman's  Journal  says  that  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  newspaper  reports 
about  the  proceedings  of  Council,  and  that  the  news  from  Rome  must  be  waited 
For.  [Catholic  Herald . 

England.  — On  Sunday  21st  May,  Dr.  Pusey  preached  a sermon  in  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Oxford,  in  which  ho  avowed  his  belief  in  transubstantiation 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass.  A copy  of  the  sermon  has  been  demanded  by 
the  University  authorities.  Dr.  Pusey  has  given  it  to  them  ; and  a good  deal 
of  anxiety  is  evinced  to  know  what  steps  the  college-heads  will  take  in  conse- 
quence. [European  Times . 

We  learn  from  unquestionable  authority,  that  the  Oxford  investigation  has 
terminated  in  a complete  vindication  of  Dr.  Pusey,  who  has  produced,  out  of 
St.  Cyprian,  the  ipsissuna  verba  of  a passage  which  Dr.  Faucet  had  accused  of 

heresy.  \ [ Times . 

The  French  Chapel.  — The  Lent  of  1843  will  form  a memorable  era  in 
the  annals  of  the  French  Chapel  in  Little  George  street.  I address  you  as 
one  deeply  Impressed,  and  sensibly  alive  to  the  effects  produced  on  his  hearers 
by  the  brilliant  eloquence  displayed,  and  instructive  lessons  conveyed  in  the 
Uev.  Abbe  MilantFs  diversified  uisoourses  from  the  pulpit  of  that  chapel. 
This  zcalousjmd  pious  orator  grounded  his  wise  and  clearly  expounded  con- 
troversy on  hi  is  and  the  soundest  logic:  under  their  auspices,  hav- 

ing history  and  reason  as  his  supporters,  lie  deduced  and  imparted  to  his 
hearers,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Gospel,  instructions  both  luminous  and  sub- 
lime, witfi  that  exquisite  simplicity,  the  undeviating  concomitant  of  truth, 
infusing  into  the  souls  of  his  auditors  the  triple  benelils  of  hope,  consolation, 
and  peace  ! Let  it  not,  however,  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  him,  that 
while  enforcing  the  tenets  of  our  religion,  faithful  nevertheless  to  its  enlight- 
ened principles  of  Christian  benevolence,  he  failed  not  to  cover  with  the  man- 
tle of  charity  all  those  who  have  dissented  therefrom,  or  who  oppose  its 
dogmas.  It  was  gratifying  to  witness  the  marked  support  given  to  the  pious 
efforts  of  this  zealous  missionary  in  the  crowded  state  of  the  chapel,  tilled 
even  to  inconvenience  by  persons  moving  in  the  highest  classes  of  society,  and 
among  the  number,  the  only  two  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  then  in  London. 

Liverpool.  — A large  and  splendid  church  is  about  to  be  commenced  at 
Edge-hill,  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Anne,  from  the  designs  of  C.  Ansom, 
Esq.,  which,  when  finished,  will  be  perhaps  the  only  pure  specimen  of  church 
architecture  in  Liverpool. 

Penzance.  — This  mission  has,  with  the  approbation  of  Bishop  Baines, 
been  confided,  by  the  Rev.  "W.  Young,  its  founder,  to  the  Society  of  the 
Immaculate  Virgin  Mary,  a society  expressly  established  for  sending  Catholic 
missionaries  in  all  directions.  Since  the  opening  of  the  new  chapel  numbers 
of  Protestants  attend  at  service,  in  order  to  learn  the  real  tenets  of  Catholi- 
cism. 

Aigburth,  near  Liverpool.  — The  Catholic  school  at  this  new  mission, 
lately  completed  and  furnished,  was  opened  on  the  8th  May.  A treat  was 
given  to  the  scholars  by  a benevolent  Protestant,  the  lady  of  Joseph  Bullen, 
Esq.,  who,  with  Mrs.  Chaloner,  the  lady  of  Peter  Chaloner,  Esq.,  of  Aigburth, 
regaled  them  with  “ ail  sorts  of  good  things tea,  lemonade,  cakes,  oranges, 
&c.  &c. 
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Cambridge.  — Thirty  adults,  the  majority  of  whom  were  adults,  received 
confirmation  on  7th  May,  from  the  hands  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Wareing. 

Consecration  of  the  new  Catholic  Chapel . — The  following  account  of  the 
consecration  ot  the  above  chapel  is  taken  from  a Cambridge  paper  : 44  On  the 

festival  of  St.  Ceorge,  the  building  situate  in  Union-road,  New-town,  which 
has  lately  been  erected  and  used  as  a Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship,  was 
formally  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Ariopolis  (Dr.  Wareing),  celebrant, 
assisted  by  the  deacon  and  sub-deacon,  assistant- priest,  acolytes,  thurifers,  and 
choir,  together  with  the  mitre  and  crosier-bearers.  These  being  arrayed  in 
the  gorgeous  and  spotless  robes  pertaining  to  their  office,  presented  a very 
imposing  and  (from  the  fact  of  the  ceremonial  taking  place  in  Cambridge,  a 
university  town,  for  the  first  time)  a very  novel  appearance.  The  church 
dedicated  to  God,  in  honour  of  St.  Andrew,  was  built  by  A.  Pugin,  Esq., 
whose  eminent  taste  as  an  architect  is  universally  acknowledged.  It  is  in  the 
early  English  style.  Every  feature  is  real,  genuine,  and  natural.  Thejscreen, 
with  its  cross  and  figures ; the  altar,  so  beautifully  carved  ; the  op^fi  seats  ; 
in  fine,  every  thing  connected  with  the  church,  recalls  to  our  mind  the  old 
times  when  the  Catholic  religion  was  all-in-all.  About  nine  o’clock  the  pro- 
cession entered  the  church,  with  cross-bearers,  acolytes,  thurifer,  deacon  and 
sub-deacon,  assistant-priest,  choir,  &c.,  and  the  Right  R^V.  Dr.  Wareing,  the 
Bishop  of  the  Eastern  District.  The  consecration  occupied  about  two  hours. 
After  this  was  finished,  a solemn  Hi^tHMass  was  commenced  wy 4herJJ|#4l^r.' L 
Dr.  Wareing.  The  ceremonies  were  most  appropriate,  and  although  different 
from  those  of  the  consecration,  yet  they  were  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
service.  Parts  of  the  mass  wrere  chaunted  by  some  of  the  * students  of  St. 
Edmund’s  College,  Old  Hall  Green,  the  plain  chauntbehig  used.  .After  the 
Gospel,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Wiseman  (Bishop  of  Molfpotamus),  so  cekb rated 
for  his  zealous  and  talented  advocacy  of  Catholic*  tenets,  made  his  app^-ance 
at  the  altar.  He  took  his  text  from  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Genesi^  and 
the  eleventh,  twelfth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  verses,  detailing 
Jacob’s  dream,  and  his  erection  and  anointing  of  the  altar.  We  are  informed 
that  it  is  very  probable  the  sermon  will  be  published,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Bishop.  At  its  conclusion  the  mass  was  continued.  WThen  the  mass  was 
finished,  a solemn  4 Te  Deum,’  in  thanksgiving  to  God,  wras  chaunted  by  the 
choir ; and  then  the  Bishop  and  his  attendants  left  the  altar,  and  proceeded 
down  the  church  in  procession,  in  the  same  order  as  they  had  entered.” 

Coventry.  — Mr.  Hamsom  is  now  erecting  a 44  large  and  noble  church  ” 
(to  quote  the  words  of  Bishop  Wralsh  in  his  last  pastoral)  in  this  place,  in  the 
early  English  style,  which  is  justly  considered  a beautiful  revival  of  a large 
parochial  church. 

Puseyism  is  spreading  tremendously  in  England.  The  correspondent  of  the 
Mercantile  Advertiser  says : 44  There  is,  at  all  events,  one  thing  progressing  in 
England  — it  is  Puseyism.  Rely  upon  what  I tell  you  when  I say,  that  it  is 
spreading  throughout  the  land.” 

A letter  from  Rome,  dated  February  7th,  describes  a meeting  there  at 
Melga’s  Hotel,  of  fifty-four  members  of  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Dublin.  [ Tablet. 

India.  — A school  for  the  Catholic  children  of  the  station  is  about  to  be 
established  at  Bellary : the  officers  quartered  there  have  come  forward  gene- 
rously in  its  behalf.  Besides  the  useful  institution  just  mentioned,  a poor- 
house  has  been  also  established  at  Bellary  : in  the  superintendence  of  it  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Doyle  receives  the  most  liberal  and  cordial  co-operation  from  the 
Protestant  chaplain  at  Bellary.  Among  the  native  population  in  the  vicinity. 
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who  are  chiefly  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perozy,  a Genoese  priest  who 
has  submitted  to  the  Vicar-Apostolic,  religion  is  making  great  progress. 
Within  a short  period  about  two  hundred  of  the  natives  have  been  baptized, 
by  the  excellent  clergyman  whose  name  we  have  just  mentioned,  f Bengal 
Catholic  Herald. 

The  following  paragraph  is  from  the  Bengal  Catholic  Herald  of  March  14 : 
“ On  Sunday  last  we  had  the  happiness  to  witness  assembled,  at  the  Dum-Dum 
Chapel,  one  of  the  largest  congregations  we  have  seen  collected  together  at 
divine  service  for  a long  time.  This  great  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
Catholic  military  at  Dum-Dum  is  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  that  that  sta- 
tion has  been  selected  for  her  Majesty’s  49th  Regiment,  untill  they  shall 
embark  for  Europe  in  the  course  of  the  present  month.  To  accommodate  so 
large  a number,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  benches  from  a greater  part  of 
the  nave,  and  to  allow  admission  into  the  choir  to  so  many  as  could  be  conve- 
niently accommodated  there.  The  evening  service  began  about  half-past  six 
o’clock,  and  it  was  at  once  both  gratifying  and  edifying  to  us  to  find  that  seve- 
ral of  the  male  and  female  portion  of  the  congregation  joined  in  singing  ves- 
pers, with  a taste  and  efficiency  that  would  be  creditable  in  any  of  our  Calcutta 
churches.  We  were  moreover  greatly  delighted  at  the  serious  and  recollected 
devotion  displayed  by  all  present,  and  especially  at  the  decorum  and  becoming 
neatness  of  dress,  for  which  the  numerous  children  who  assisted  were  con- 
spicuous. As  soon  as  vespers  had  terminated,  the  Bishop  opened  his  discourse 
in  favour  of  the  Orphanage  with  the  following  suitable  text:  ‘Religion,  clean 
and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father,  is  this  — to  visit  the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  their  tribulation,  and  to  keep  one’s  self  unspotted  by  this  world. 
James  i.  27.’  ” 

The  advances  made  in  Christianity  in  India  cannot  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  all. 
We  hear,  therefore,  with  much  pleasure,  that  a little  community  of  Catholics 
is  flourishing  at  the  foot  of  the  Neilgherries,  the  congregation  of  the  little 
chapel  there  comprising  full  three  thousand  souls.  [Planter's  Journal , Feb.  22. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Madras  Auxiliary  of  the  Catholic  Institute,  on 
the  11th  of  January,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Fennelly  in  the  chair,  it  was  stated 
in  the  report  read  by  the  secretary  that  the  treasurer’s  account  exhibited  the 
sum  of  Rs.  251-10-11  as  the  amount  of  subscriptions  received  from  one  hun- 
dred members  and  one  hundred  and  forty  associates  of  the  Institute ; that  there 
were  about  thirty-one  persons  who  had  enrolled  themselves  as  members  and 
associates,  but  had  not  then  paid  up  their  subscriptions.  The  disbursements 
for  printing  and  other  charges  amounted  to  Rs.  30-14,  leaving  a balance  of  Rs. 
220-12-11  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer. 

An  interesting  description  of  the  opening  of  Seal’s  College,  Calcutta,  on  the 
1st  of  last  March,  is  thus  given  in  the  Bengal  Catholic  Herald  of  the  4th  of 
the  same  month  : “ A very  large  party  of  European  and  native  gentlemen 

met  at  the  residence  of  the  munificent  founder,  Baboo  Muttyloll  Seal.  Among 
the  gentlemen  present  were  Sir  Lawrence  Peel,  the  Chief  Justice;  Sir  J.  r. 
Grant,  Mr.  Lyall,  the  Advocate-General ; Mr.  Leith,  and  other  principal 
members  of  the  Calcutta  Bar ; Captain  Birch,  Superintendent  of  the  Police, 
Mr.  George  Thompson,  Baboos  Dwarkanath  Tagore,  Ramcomul  Sen,  and 
Russomoy  Dutt.  The  Catholic  Bishop  and  all  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic 
Cathedral,  as  well  as  all  the  Professors  of  St.  Xavier’s  College,  were  likewise 
present.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  dissenting  ministers  and  missionaries  of 
Calcutta  and  its  neighbourhood  also  attended. 

Spain.  — During  the  sitting  of  the  Senate  on  the  26th  ult.,  the  Bishop  of 
Cordova  boldly  defended  the  rights  of  the  Church  against  some  propositions 
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made  by  Senor  Ochoa  against  doctrine  and  discipline.  The  Prelate  declared 
that  the  bishops,  the  clergy,  and  the  laity,  would  never  recognize  as  pastors 
those  individuals  whose  appointments  had  not  been  confirmed  by  the  Vicar  of 
Christ.  He  expatiated  on  the  benefits  which  the  Pope’s  supremacy  during 
the  middle  ages  had  conferred  upon  nations,  and  quoted  in  proof  of  his  state- 
ments the  testimonies  of  several  Protestants.  The  same  Prelate  has  been 
presented  to  Rome  for  the  Archbishopric  of  Granada.  But  he  has  had  the 
courage  to  declare  that  if  the  Spanish  Government  cannot  get  its  nominations 
confirmed,  it  has  to  blame  only  itself  for  it,  and  not  the  Holy  See.  After  hav- 
ing adverted  to  the  goodness  displayed  by  the  Court  of  Rome  towards  Portu- 
gal, he  asserted  that  Spain  did  not  even  ask  for  the  bulls  of  confirmation  of  the 
Bishops  presented  by  it ; how  could  the  Spanish  Government,  then,  address 
any  reproaches  to  Rome  on  that  score  ? The  ecclesiastical  authorities  at 
Madrid  have  energetically  demanded  from  the  Minister  of  Justice  the  suppres- 
sion of  an  infamous  libel,  entitled  the  “ History  of  the  Popes,”  which  has  been 
translated  from  the  French. 

The  Reparador , a Catholic  paper  of  Madrid , has  become  a daily  one.  In  its 
number  of  the  26th  ult.,  it  gives  a description  of  the  solemn  ceremonial, 
which,  according  to  custom,  take  place  annually  during  the  Cuaranfa  Horas  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Thomas.  An  immense  crowd  filled  the  sacred  edifice,  in 
which  the  Bishop  of  Cordova,  the  Patriarch-elect  of  the  Indies,  officiated. 
After  the  triple  benediction  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  he  delivered  an  affecting 
apostolical  exhortation.  More  than  twenty-two  thousand  persons  approached 
the  Holy  Table  during  the  solemnities.  The  offerings  deposited  at  the  door  of 
the  church  produced  the  sum  of  23,000  reals,  about  .£230.  The  Bishop  of 
the  Canaries,  who  is  confined  to  Seville  by  a decree  of  the  tribunal,  adminis- 
tered the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  in  the  absence  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop, 
who  has  been  expelled  from  his  See  by  revolutionary  persecutors.  The 
authorities  of  the  Canary  Isles  demand  the  presence  cf  their  pastor,  but  it  is 
not  known  whether  the  Government  will  accede  to  their  demand. 

Lisbon,  May  8,  1843.  — We  have  at  length  official  information  from  Gov- 
ernment that  the  Pope  has  ratified  the  choice  of  H.  M.  F.  Majesty,  and  con- 
firmed her  nominees  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Lisbon,  the  Archbishopric  of  Braga, 
and  the  Bishopric  of  Leira.  The  respective  bulls,  indeed,  have  not  yet 
arrived,  but  are  daily  expected. 

Poland.  — The  Russian  Government  perseveres  in  its  system  of  propaga- 
ting the  Greek  schismatic  religion  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Still  it  appears 
that  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  lcels  the  necessity  of  being  better  with  the 
See  of  Rome.  In  fact,  M.  de  Boutcnieff  is  charged  with  the  task  of  opening 
negotiations  with  the  Holy  See  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  more  amicable 
relations  between  both  states.  M.  de  Boutenieff  is  to  leave  Constantinople  for 
Rome  as  soon  as  M.  Titoft',  at  present  on  leave,  returns  to  his  post. 
burg  Gazette. 

Norfolk  Island.  — The  Australasian  Chronicle  of  October  21st,  publishes 
the  reply  of  the  Rev.  J.  M’Enewe,  to  the  address  presented  to  him  by  the 
Catholic  prisoners  of  the  above  island,  previous  to  his  departure.  On  the  day 
on  which  he  left,  the  prisoners  evinced  the  feelings  of  their  hearts  by  running 
to  the  boat  harbour  to  witness  his  embarkation.  With  tears  in  their  eyes, 
they  followed  the  boat  he  was  in  to  the  edge  of  the  bar,  until  driven  away  by 
the  surf,  and  then  gave  deafening  cheers,  after  which  many  returned  with 
evident  grief  depicted  in  their  countenances.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  Rev.  gentleman’s  reply  : “ The  kind  expression  of  feelings  conveyed  to 

me  by  you,  as  a congregation,  has  given  me  some  consolation  and  hope  that  the 
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‘word  of  God,’  which  I came  to  sow  amongst  you,  has  produced  fruit  accord- 
ing to  the  dispositions  with  which  you  were  prepared  to  receive  it.  I have 
had  charge  of  several  congregations  in  several  parts  of  the  vineyard  of  our 
Lord,  and  I can  say  with  safely,  that  I have  found  as  sincere  penitents  amongst 
many  of  you  as  I have  ever  met  with.  Your  conduct  as  a body  has  given  me 
satisfaction,  as  also  to  your  benevolent  superintendent,  and  I shall  not  fail  to 
make  a favourable  report  of  the  same  in  a higher  quarter.  My  return  will  of 
course  depend  on  the  will  of  our  beloved  Bishop.  I like  this  mission  well.” 

Nova  Scotia.  — The  last  packet  brings  us  interesting  intelligence,  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  religion  in  this  rising  diocese.  Instead  of  two 
Masses,  as  formerly,  in  Halifax,  there  are  now  at  least  six  on  every  Sunday, 
since  the  beginning  of  last  November  ; and  there  is  a High  Mass  at  the  Cathe- 
dral every  Sunday  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  vespers  and  sermon  at  three  o’clock. 
There  is  an  additional  and  spacious  school  opened  at  the  north  end  of  the  city 
(in  addition  to  the  College),  which  is  in  a prosperous  state.  The  Rt.  Rev. 
Dr.  Walsh,  aided  by  the  zeal  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  faithful,  has  procured,  at 
the  other  end  of  Halifax,  a large  church,  of  the  necessity  of  which  the  author 
of  the  u Complete  Catholic  Registry-Directory  and  Almanac,”  speaks  so 
strongly.  His  lordship  has  also  built  a very  fine  and  handsome  vestry  for  the 
Cathedral.  It  will  contain  four  or  five  hundred  persons  ; has  ample  room  for 
confessionals  ; for  parish  meetings  on  ordinary  occasions  ; and,  above  all,  for  a 
daily  winter  chapel : for  this  purpose  a neat  altar  is  here  being  erected.  In 
addition  to  the  Register , which  eminently  subserves  the  cause  of  religion  and 
literature,  an  interesting  and  most  diversified  little  Catholic  journal,  entitled 
The  Cross,  has  been  published  since  the  beginning  of  Lent.  It  has  a great 
sale,  and  is  exceedingly  popular;  and  the  tact,  talent,  and  piety  of  the  gifted 
Bishop  are  conspicuous  in  almost  every  page.  The  great  object  is  to  make  it 
suit  the  means  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  to  render  it  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  the  branch  of  the  AssociotLon  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 
which  has  been  established  with  so  much  effect  in  Halifax. 

West  Indies.  — For  the  following  communication  we  are  indebted  to  a 
Catholic  Priest  at  Dominica  : “ We  are  three  Catholic  rectors  in  this  island, 

and  one  curate,  which  last  (as  well  as  myself)  is  an  Irishman,  though  not 
appointed  to  labour  under  me,  but  in  the  chief  town,  Roseau.  In  no  place  in 
the  West  Indies  are  the  Catholic  clergy  more  beloved  or  better  supported. 
The  earthquake,  so  terrilic  at  Antigua,  and  more  particularly  at  Guadaloupe, 
was  comparatively  nothing  here ; though  even  here , the  shock  was  so  great  as 
to  make  every  one's  heart  almost  die  within  him.  Much  has  been  done  in 
British  Guiana,  Barbadoes,  and  elsewhere,  to  alleviate  the  distress  and  misery 
of  the  surviving  sufferers  at  Antigua  and  Guadaloupe.  Blessed  be  God,  and 
thanks  to  the  all-powerful  prayers  of  his  spotless  Mother,  the  visitation  proved 
here  a peculiar  mercy  and  salutary  admonition  to  many  poor  erring  souls ! 
The  blessed  tribunal  of  penance,  pardon,  and  peace,  has  been  eagerly  resorted 
to  by  multitudes,  and  I have  every  confidence  that  much  good  to  the  cause  of 
religion  and  morality  will  be  the  cheering  result.  My  instructive  and  confess- 
ing ministrations  are  performed,  almost  invariably,  in  the  French  language. 
But  the  commendable  ambition  to  speak  and  to  be  considered  English  is,  hap- 
pily, on  the  advance .” 

Ireland. — The  Month  of  May  opened  in  Ireland  with  all  the  devotion 
which  religion  inspires!  The  pious  exercises  in  honour  of  Mary  commenced 
in  the  different  parishes,  where  this  devotion  is  established  with  great  solemnity. 
In  the  Franciscan  Church  of  Wexford,  after  the  Vespers  on  the  30th  ult.,  the 
Rev.  James  Lacey  delivered  an  excellent  sermon  on  the  nature  and  advantages 
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of  honouring  the  ever-blessed  Virgin.  In  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew’s  Bridge- 
street,  Dublin,  the  devotions  for  May  commenced  on  the  1st  inst.  with  all  the 
solemnity  due  to  the  occasion.  A Pontifical  High  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  O’Connor.  The  Rev.  Dr.  O’Grady  preached  an  instructive 
and  pathetic  sermon  on  the  occasion,  and  a solemn  benediction  of  the  Most 
Holy  Sacrament  terminated  the  exercises  of  the  day.  In  the  Church  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisium,  Merchants’  Quay,  these  devotions  commenced  on  the  3rd 
inst.  at  eleven  o’clock.  A solemn  High  Mass  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Meagher,  of  the  Metropolitan  Church.  The  choir  was  peculiarly  effective, 
and  the  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  of  Maynooth  College,  was  remarka- 
ble for  its  emotion,  piety,  and  solidity.  There  was  a solemn  Benediction  of 
the  most  holy  Sacrament,  and  the  exercises  were  delivered  with  every  mark 
of  dignity  and  devotion.  In  the  Church  of  Lusk,  Mass,  sermon,  and  exer- 
cises, and  a Benediction  of  the  most  blessed  Sacrament  concluded  the  exercises 
of  the  day.  In  the  Church  of  SS.  Mary  and  Peter,  Rathmines,  the  devotions 
commenced  on  Sunday  with  great  effect,  and  were  continued  every  morning 
and  evening  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Collier.  The  attendance  was  most  numerous  and 
respectable.  The  associates  are  rapidly  multiplying. 

The  Catholic  Missionary  College  of  All- Hallows,  Drumcondra. — The  follow- 
ing letter  has  been  recently  addressed  to  the  Most  Rev.  Patron  of  this  establish- 
ment : — “Randalstown. — My  Lord , I feel  much  pleasure  in  transmitting  JE2, 
5s.  to  aid  the  College  for  Foreign  Missions — the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
Catholic  Institution  ever  founded  in  this  kingdom.  To  concur,  by  direct  and 
efficient  means,  in  the  enlightment  of  those  “who  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death,  is  assuredly  the  practical  accomplishment  of  the  object  and 
end  intended  by  our  adorable  Redeemer.  The  friends  of  truth  contemplate 
with  delight,  and  increased  joy,  the  successful  progress  of  such  an  evangelical 
enterprise,  which,  dating  its  commencement  under  your  Grace’s  auspices,  will 
impart  additional  lustre  to  a distinguished  episcopacy,  and  enlarge  that  crown 
of  justice  which  the  Lord — the  just  Judge — will  render  to  you  in  that  day,  in 
common  with  all  who  love  his  coming.  I remain,  my  Lord,  with  the  highest 
respect  and  esteem,  your  Grace’s  obedient  servant,  Daniel  Curoe,  P.  P. — 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  &c.  &c. 

— The  monthly  meeting  of  the  clergy,  forming  the  committee  of  management, 
took  place  on  Monday  last  in  the  Presbytery  of  the  Metropolitan  Church.  In 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  venerable  Archbishop,  now  in  the  country,  the 
Very  Rev.  Dean  Meylor,  V.  G.  presided.  The  amount  of  the  subscriptions — 
nearly  JC2800 — was  duly  acknowledged,  other  important  business  transacted, 
and  the  gratifying  intelligence  received  that  already  twenty-six  ecclesiastical 
students  have  been,  after  due  examination,  received  into  the  college  for  the 
distant  missions. 

The  Grand  Chapter  of  the  Carfnelites  was  held  in  the  Convent  attached  to 
the  Church  of  Mount  Carmel,  White  Friar  street,  in  the  month  of  May.  ‘ The 
Very  Rev.  Richard  Colgan  was  elected  Provincial  of  the  Calced  Cameiites,  in 
Ireland,  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Rorke,  Prior  of  the  Convent  in  Dublin.  This 
chapter  was  the  largest  held  for  many  years  in  Ireland. 

A Chapter  of  the  Augustinians  of  Ireland  is  to  be  held  in  Dublin  in  the  pre- 
sent month  of  July.  A chapter  of  the  Franciscans,  in  Ireland,  is  specially 
summoned  to  be  held  in  Dublin,  in  the  present  month  of  July.  At  those  meet- 
ings the  Provincials  and  the  Priors,  or  Guardians,  for  those  orders  will  be  elec- 
ted, and  other  important  business  transacted. 


Portugal. — In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  of  which  I announced  to  you 
the  receipt  from  Rome  by  Monsignor  Capaccini,  the  Internuncio  has  officially 
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communicated  to  the  Government,  and  the  Government  to  the  Chamber,  the 
confirmation  by  His  Holiness  of  the  Royal  nomination  of  the  Patriarch  Elect  of 
Lisbon,  Archbishop  of  Braga,  and  Bishop  of  Leiria.  The  first  of  these  pre- 
lates will  henceforth  enjoy  the  full  style  of  Patriarch,  and  will  most  probably 
be  made  a Cardinal.  The  three  nominations  in  question  constitute  the  first  sec- 
tion of  these  episcopal  appointments  which  entered  into  discussion ; and  there 
will  be  little  difficulty  in  arranging  the  remaining  terms  of  the  concordat.  The 
reconciliation  between  the  two  churches  may  now  be  complete.  The  decision 
was  arrived  at  in  secret  consistory  at  Rome  on  the  3d  instant.  The  processes 
of  the  remaining  prelates  had  not  then  arrived.  His  Holiness  at  the  same 
time  proposed  and  carried  the  concession  of  the  pallium  to  the  Patriarch  of  Lis- 
bon, and  the  Archbishop  of  Braga. 

Rome.  — A letter  from  Rome  says,  “ The  Chevalier  Blondeel  Van  Cuele- 
brouk,  Consul-General  of  Belgium  at  Alexandria,  has  just  arrived  at  Rome. 
He  has  a made  iourney  in  the  interior  of  Abyssinia,  which  will  prove  equally 
interesting  to  religion  and  science.  No  traveller  had  yet  explored  the  countries 
which  he  has  visited ; not  content  with  following  the  route  of  the  celebrated 
Bruce  from  Abyssinia  to  Sennaar,  he  penetrated  through  a thousand  dangers 
and  incredible  suffering  to  Gondron,  in  the  country  of  the  Sallas.  He  visited 
in  the  south  of  Abyssinia  seven  or  eight  empires,  wholly  unknown  to  geo- 
graphers. In  the  religion  professed  by  those  numerous  people,  he  found 
almost  all  the  dogmas  of  Christianity.  The  Pope,  who  honoured  M.  Blondeel 
with  particular  kindness,  when  he  was  Charge  d’Aflairs  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  at  Rome,  has  been  pleased  to  hear  from  the  young  and  intrepid  tavel- 
ler’s  own  mouth  the  details  of  his  journey,  which  are  especially  interesting  to 
religion.  The  congregation  of  the  Propaganda  has  had  two  extraordinary 
meetings  to  receive  the  valuable  information  of  M.  Blondeel  on  the  state  of 
religion  in  those  distant  and  hitherto  unknown  countries.  It  is  intended  to 
send  missionaries  thither.  M.  Blondeel  has  already  laid  the  foundation  of 
this  good  work,  the  future  conseqences  of  which  may  be  immense.  He  has 
established  a mission  at  Kartoun,  the  capital  of  Sennaar.” — Cojried  from  a 
Brussels  paper  into  the  Morning  Herald  of  the  23 d May . 

France. — The  workmen  employed  on  the  restoration  of  the  Sainte  Chap- 
elle  adjoining  the  Palais  de  Justice,  having  discovered  (on  the  18th  inst.) 
behind  the  high  altar  dedicated  to  St.  Louis,  a leaden  box,  M.  Duban,  the 
architect,  on  being  informed  of  the  discovery,  made  it  known  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  who  sent  his  grand  vicars  to  inspect  what  had  been  found. 
The  box  contained  a heart,  and  with  it  a writing  on  parchment,  on  which  it 
was  recorded  that  the  contents  having  during  some  repairs  made  in  1802  been 
found,  in  another  box,  completely  decayed  by  rust,  it  was  again  enveloped  in 
lead,  and  re-deposited  in  the  same  spot.  This  document  is  signed  by  M. 
Camus,  Archivist  General  of  the  kingdom,  M.  Terrasse,  Keeper  of  the 
Archives,  and  the  Secretary  of  that  office.  As  Moreri,  the  historian  of  France, 
affirms  that  the  heart  of  St.  Louis  was  carried  to  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  and 
placed  behind  the  high  altar,  it  is  expected  that  the  investigtion  ordered  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  will  establish  the  remains  now  found  to  be  that 
sacred  relic. — GalignanVs  Messenger. 

Oriental  Missions.  — A letter  from  Mesopotamia  states  that  the  rivalry 
between  the  protestant  and  Catholic  missions  continues  with  much  ardour  on 
both  sides.  Two  American  Methodist  missionaries,  assisted  by  a Nestorian 
bishop,  are  erecting  a large  house  and  schools  among  the  Caldean  mountaineers. 
They  perfidiously  assured  the  intention  of  preaching  a new  re|^i|m|for  his 
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religion  was  good,  and  their  sole  purpose  was  to  civilize  his  people.  To  con- 
ceal more  effectually  their  real  intentions,  they  publicly  observed  the  fasts, 
abstinences  and  other  practices  of  the  Nestorian  church.  They  even  went 
so  far  as  to  receive  the  communion  from  the  hands  of  priests — they  who 
neither  believe  in  the  real  presence  nor  in  the  divine  institution  of  the  priest- 
hood. But  it  appears  that  any  means  that  will  but  further  their  schemes  seems 
to  them  both  just  and  laudable.  It  is  thus  that  -they  interpret  the  admirable 
lesson  of  Saint  Paul,  that  we  must  be  all  in  all  with  one  another . The  mission- 
aries caused  to  be  published  in  the  English  and  United  States  Journals  that 
they  had,  in  a great  measure,  converted  the  entire  Jacobite  population.  A rein- 
forcement of  three  other  missionaries  was  immediately  sent  off  to  their  aid ; 
but  what  was  the  surprise  of  the  Jacobites  when  they  heard  the  strange  mis- 
sionaries lay  claim  to  the  direction  of  their  own  church.  u We  do  not  know 
you,”  replied  the  Nestorians,  u we  will  not  belong  to  neither  the  American 
church  nor  the  English  church.”  A negro  bishop,  whom  the  American  mis- 
sionaries had  brought  at  a great  expense  from  India,  and  w hom  they  hoped  to 
impose  on  the  Jacobites  drew  upon  himself,  on  this  occasion,  the  animadver- 
sions of  the  whole  country,  and  w’as  obliged  to  fly.  It  was  discovered  that  he 
was  sold  to  the  Protestant  missionaries,  and  he  wras  chased  from  the  country. 
But  another  incident,  not  less  curious,  has  fixed  our  attention.  It  appears  that 
the  English  missionaries  are  real  Puseyites,  and  the  Methodists  find  that  they 
are  too  favourable  to  Catholicism ; consequently  divisions  have  sprung  up 
among  them,  and  there  seems  little  probability  of  their  coming  to  a reconcilia- 
tion. In  this  dilemma  they  have  divided  the  mission  into  two  parts;  the 
American  will  take  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and  the  English  will  reserve 
to  themselves  the  town  of  Maesoul  and  its  environs.  It  is  not  thus  with  the 
Catholic  missionaries.  Although  they  belong  to  different  nations  and  are 
members  of  different  religious  orders,  yet  their  symbol  and  their  object  are  the 
same,  and  they  are  united  in  one  common  bond  of  indissoluble  charity.  The 
Italian  Dominicans,  and  the  Spanish  Capuchins,  and  the  French  Lazarists,  all 
labour  with  the  same  zeal  in  the  destruction  of  the  common  enemy,  and  in 
spreading  abroad  the  conquests  of  unity. — Univers. 


APPROBATION. 

The  Catholic  Cabinet  is  published  with  my  approbation,  and  appears  to 
me  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Religion  in  this  diocese. 

f PETER  RICHARD, 

Bishop  of  Drasis , and  Coadjutor  of  the  Bishop  of  Si . Louis . 
June  30th,  1843. 


TO  AGENTS. 


We  shall  feel  thankful  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  consented  to  act  as 
Agents  for  the  Catholic  Cabinet,  to  favor  us,  as  regularly  as  possible,  with 
monthly  remittances. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

Our  Prospectus  promised  that  among  the  contents  of  the  Catholic  Cahin* 
bt  would  be  found  contributions  towards  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Uni* 
ted  States,  especially  of  the  western  dioceses ; and  we  now  propose  to  attempt* 
at  least,  a partial  fulfilment  of  that  engagement.  Nothing  is  more  astonishing 
than  the  fact,  that  hitherto  so  little  has  been  done  to  snatch  from  oblivion  the 
few  records  yet  extant,  that  throw  light  on  the  early  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  this  portion  of  the  North  American  continent.  This  inattention  is 
the  less  excusable,  as,  we  believe,  the  subject  is  one  that  has  frequently  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  minds  of  many  among  our  clergy,  some  of  whom  were 
eminently  qualified  to  supply  the  acknowledged  desideratum ; but  whether 
from  the  necessity  of  giving  undivided  attention  to  the  more  immediately  im- 
portant duties  of  a missionary  life,  or  from  a want  of  proper  encouragement,  or 
from  some  other  undiscoverable  cause,  certain  it  is,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a few  desultory  sketches  in  our  Catholic  .Journals,  we  are  at  the  present  day  as  * 
hr  from  the  realization  of  our  hopes  in  this  regard,  as  we  were  twenty  years 
ago.  We  are  not,  however,  about  to  assume  the  character  of  an  historian, 
touch  as  we  desire  to  see  the  desideratum  of  a regular  and  authentic  history  of 
Ibe  Church  in  the  United  States  soon  and  respectably  supplied*  We  are 
too  much  impressed  with  the  consciousness  of  our  inadequacy  to  the  underta- 
king, to  think  of  attempting  its  realization.  We  aim  at  something  mure  suited 
hour  capacity,  and  merely  intend  to  collect  whatever  materials  our  own  slen- 
<kr  researches  may  discover,  or  the  kindness  of  our  friends  may  contribute  to 
our  pages,  wherein  they  may  be  preserved  more  effectually  than  in  the  port- 
folios of  individuals,  and  where  they  may  await,  in  comparative  security,  the 
**ion  of  some  master  hand,  in  order  to  assume  all  the  grace  and  dignity  of  his« 
brie  composition* 

The  discovery  of  the  magnificent  river  which  has  been  so  appropriately  nam- 
*4  “The  Father  of  the  waters,”  is  the  subject  of  the  present  paper.  In  rela- 
the  introduction  of  Catholicity  into  the  west,  this  event  naturally  presents 
»helf  to  the  mind,  as  first  in  order  of  time ; and  from  the  circumstances  in 
?J|ich  it  was  effected,  may  justly  claim  a place  in  ecclesiastical  history.  The 
Mississippi  may  be  said  to  have  been  twice  discovered,  first  by  the  Spaniards, 
^utthe  year  1541,  and  subsequently  by  the  French,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
jta  seventeenth  century*  The  first  Christian  missionary  who  is  known  to 
| Lave  visited  our  shores,  was  a Spanish  priest,  Cabrera  de  Vaca,  who  accom- 
panied the  Spanish  Commandant,  Nervaez,in  the  expedition  to  Florida  in  1523} 
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eleven  years  after  Ponce  de  Leon  first  discovered  that  portion  of  our  continent 
and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

That  the  labours  of  this  missionary  were  neither  entirely  fruitless,  nor  limited 
in  their  extent,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding,  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  sub- 
sequent expedition  of  Soto,  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  several  Indians 
were  found  in  possession  of  crucifixes,  and  other  religious  objects,  which  they 
had  received  from  him. 

The  expedition  of  Soto,  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  was  organized  in 
1539 ; and  exceeded  in  number  all  those  which  had  preceded  it.  It  consisted 
of  900  infantry  and  350  cavalry  soldiers ; and  although  we  have  no  record  from 
which  to  learn  what  number  of  missionaries  accompanied  them,  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  many  apostolic  men  must  have  profited  by  so  favourable  an  op- 
portunity of  exercising  their  zeal.  From  Florida  Soto  proceeded  in  a west- 
ward direction,  until  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  ascended  the 
river  as  far  as  the  present  site  of  New  Madrid.  This  enterprising  warrior 
lived  not  to  complete  the  discovery  he  had  made.  He  died  on  the  river,  and 
his  companions,  willing  to  conceal  his  death  from  the  Indians,  consigned  his  re- 
mains to  its  slimy  bed.  “The  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi,”  says  Bancroft, 
“slept  beneath  its  waters.” 

The  death  of  Soto  seems  to  have  terminated  the  Spanish  discovery  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  we  do  not  find  that  after  that  event  any  effort  was  made  by  his 
countrymen  to  secure  for  the  crown  of  Spain  so  valuable  an  acquisition.  Al- 
though'the  honor  of  prior  discovery  belongs  to  the  Spaniards,  the  French  are 
also  justly  entitled  to  rank  as  discoverers  of  the  Mississippi.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  had  any  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  the  success  of  Soto’s  expedi- 
tion, but  were  led  from  other  circumstances  to  seek  for  that  rivei  which  he 
found  without  any  appearance  of  having  sought  it : they  pursued  the  discovery 
to  its  successful  completion,  and  were  the  first  to  colonize  the  banks  of  this 
giant  stream. 

Many  years  elapsed  after  the  French  had  established  themselves  in  Canada, 
before  they  were  aware,  that,  in  what  might  then  be  emphatically  called  the 
• “Far  West,”  there  flowed  a river,  whose  waters  united  the  cold  and  inhospi- 
table climate  of  the  north  with  the  warm  and  generous  regions  of  the  south. — 
The  existence  of  such  a stream  was  at  length  made  known  to  some  among  them 
by  the  Indians  with  whom  they  trafficked  for  peltries  ; and  this  fact  was  soon 
communicated  to  M.  de  Talon,  at  that  time  Intendantof  Canada.  From  the  re- 
port made  to  him,  that  the  course  of  this  great  wrestern  river  was  neither  to  the 
north  nor  to  the  east,  he  very  naturally  concluded  that  its  direction  must  be  to 
the  south  or  to  the  west;  and  in  either  case,  it  was  evident,  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  the  discovery  could  not  for  a moment  be  called  in  to  question.  To 
ascertain  the  accuracy  of  the  report  which  had  been  made  to  him,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  find  out,  if  possible,  the  true  course  of  this  mighty  stream,Ta- 
lon  requested  Father  Marquette,  a French  Jesuit,  then  occupied  in  a mission 
among  the  Ilurons,  at  Point  St.  Ignace,  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Michigan,  to 
undertake  the  discovery.  This  zealous  missionary,  who  had  already  enter- 
tained the  idea,  immediately  complied  with  the  request;  undismayed  by  the 
glowing  terms  in  which  some  of  the  Indians,  among  whom  he  laboured,  set 
forth  the  relentless  cruelty  of  the  nations  he  was  about  to  visit.  “I  shall  glad- 
ly lay  down  my  life  for  the  salvation  of  souls,” — was  the  reply  with  which  he 
silenced  every  suggestion  of  affectionate  apprehension.  With  Jolliet,  aciti* 
zen  of  Quebec,  as  his  principal  companion,  and  three  others  whose  names  have 
not  reached  our  times,  he  set  out  on  his  adventurous  expedition,  in  a birch 
bark  canoe,  from  the  bay  of  Lake  Michigan — the  same,  probably,  now  called 
Green  Bay. 
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Ascending  Fox  river,  in  navigating  which  they  encountered  considerable 
difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  rapids  which  obstruct  its  course, 
they  reached  a high  point  near  its  source  ; whence,  guided  by  someAlgonquin 
Indians,  and  carrying  on  their  backs  the  canoes  that  were  first  to  bring  white 
men  to  the  upper  Mississippi,  they  passed  over  the  portage  which  divided  the 
Fox  from  the  Wisconsin  river.  Once  more  they  committed  themselves  to  their 
frail  barks,  following  the  course  of  the  river  which  flows  westwardly,  until, 
they  found  themselves  floating  on  the  bosom  of  the  Father  of  Waters  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1673.  All  that  they  had  heard  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  this 
great  river,  they  now  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  fact ; and  the  bold 
and  romantic  scenery  of  its  banks  at  this  point  of  its  course, — the  Wisconsin 
entering  it  at  about  43  deg.  of  north  latitude, -^-afforded  them  an  additional 
motive  of  satisfaction  at  the  important  discovery  they  had  made.  Abandoning 
themselves  to  the  current,  which,  in  that  latitude  does  not  attain  the  rapidity 
that  marks  it  lower  down,  they  advanced  slowly,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  riv- 
er, now  called  the  Desmoines , they  met  with  some  Illinois  Indians  — with 
whom  they  exchanged  the  calumet,  and  to  w hom  Marquette  announced  the  ne- 
cessity of  believing  in,  and  adoring,  the  great  Creator. 

On  arriving  at  the  junction  ot  the  Missouri  with  the  Mississippi,  they  atten- 
tively observed  its  characteristics ; and  this  rapid  and  turbid  stream  received 
from  Father  Marquette  its  Algonquin  name  of  Pekitanoui,  or  Muddy  Water, 
Nine  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi,  our  voy- 
ageurs  found  three  villages  of  Illinois  Indians,  by  whom  they  were  received 
with  great  kindness  and  by  whom  they  were  treated  w ith  marked  respect. — 
The  Illinois  had  long  wished  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  French,  from  whom 
they  hoped  for  aid  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  ferocious  Iroquois,  who 
extended  their  ravages  even  to  the  banks  of  the  great  western  river.  They 
profited  by  the  opportunity  thus  so  unexpectedly  afforded  them,  of  signifying 
their  desire,  and  received  from  Father  Marquette  a promise  that  their  wishes 
would  be  communicated  to  the  French  Intendant.  After  a few  days  repose, 
our  discoverers  once  more  committed  their  bark  to  the  now  rapid  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  pursued  its  downward  course,  w ithout  the  occurrence  of  any 
incident  deserving  of  mention,  until  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  in  the  33d  deg.  of  north  latitude.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Arkansas, 
they  met  with  some  Indians,  whose  favor  they  easily  conciliated,  but  in  whose 
possession  they  were  astonished  to  find  fire  arms  and  steel  axes — evidences  ol 
their  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  or  the  English  in  Virginia. 

Father  Marquette  had  now  attained  the  object  for  which  he  had  set  out;  he 
had  discovered  the  great  western  river,  and  had  floated  down  its  broad  expanse 
of  waters  upwards  of  900  miles.  Its  unvaried  southern  direction  could  not  be 
matter  of  a moment's  doubt ; and  that  it  debouched  into  the  great  Mexican 
Gulf  was  now  almost  as  satisfactorily  ascertained,  as  if  he  had  seen  its  turbid 
waters  mingling  with  those  of  that  gigantic  bay.  He  now  determined  to  re- 
turn,— a resolution  which,  in  itself  reasonable,  w?as  rendered  by  circumstances 
almost  a matter  of  necessity;  his  diminished  stock  of  provisions  giving  him  a 
salutary  warning  not  to  expose  himself  and  companions  to  unnecessary  dangers. 
Hit  were  an  easy  and  agreeable  task  to  guide  the  canoe,  while  following  the 
river’s  course,  it  was  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  to  breast  its  impetuouscurrent, 
aud  ascend  a distance  of  several  hundred  miles,  every  point  of  which  was  to 
he  contested  with  so  formidable  an  adversary.  Like  all  subsequent  voyageurs , 
who  ascended  the  Mississippi  before  the  introduction  of  steamboats  on  its  now 
subdued  waters,  our  adventurous  band  was  obliged  to  toil  patiently  for  many 
weeks  in  accomplishing  by  the  combined  efforts  of  labor  and  ingenuity — a task, 
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which,  from  the  nature  of  its  difficulties,  might  appear  almost  impracticable. — 
After  a tedious  and  laborious  navigation,  they  at  length  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Illinois  river,  which  they  ascended  until  they  came  to  Chicago. 

Marquette  had  now  executed  the  commission  wrhich  the  French  Intendant 
had  given  to  him.  He  might  have  had  a very  natural  desire  to  be  the  bearer 
to  Quebec  of  such  important  intelligence  as  the  discovery  of  a vast  river, 
flowing  for  thousands  of  miles  through  a rich  and  beautiful  country,  and  form- 
ing a connecting  link  of  inestimable  value  between  the  North  and  South.  He 
does  not,  however,  appoar  to  have  been  influenced  by  such  considerations. 
Satisfied  with  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  left  to  his  companions  the  joyous 
reward  of  relating  the  success  which  had  crowned  their  perils  and  efforts,  and 
receiving  the  recompense  which  their  fidelity  deserved.  He  accordingly  sent 
Joliet  to  Quebec,  to  whom  he  gave  his  papers,  containing  observations  on  all 
that  had  been  seen  : while  he  himself  began  a mission  among  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  Miami  nation,  who  roamed  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  Illinois. 
Among  these  children  of  the  forest  he  laboured  until  1675,  when  he  was 
obliged,  through  a call  of  duty,  to  repair  to  Mackinaw.  On  the  18th  of  May 
in  that  year,  having  entered  the  river  which  now  bears  his  name, on  the  west- 
ern bank  of  Lake  Michigan,  he  halted  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  holy 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  A temporary  altar  was  soon  erected  on  the  shore,  and 
the  holy  missioner  celebrated  the  Divine  Mysteries,  with  that  devotion  which 
characterised  him,  and  which  his  apostolic  occupations  so  powerfully  served 
to  invigorate.  When  the  solemn  act  of  religion  was  over,  at  his  own  request 
his  two  companions  retired,  to  leave  him  at  more  liberty  to  commune  with 
God  in  prayer,  undisturbed  by  the  presence  of  creatures.  After  half  an  hour’s 
absence  they  returned,  and  found  him  — dead  ! Their  grief  and  surprise  at 
this  melancholy  event  were  extreme;  although, it  is  said, that  this  latter  feeling 
was  somewhat  tempered  by  the  recollection  of  certain  expressions  that  had 
dropped  from  the  holy  man  on  entering  the  river,  the  tendency  of  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a strong  presentiment  of  his  approaching  end.  The  last 
sad  duties  towards  the  remains  of  the  venerable  missionary  having  been  per- 
formed, they  pursued  their  journey. 

Father  Marquette’s  grave  was  originally  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river 
which  bears  his  name ; although  the  spot,  to  which  tradition  now  points  as  that 
where  his  remains  first  reposed,  is  at  present  on  the  opposite  side  — a circum- 
stance only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that  some  slight  change 
must  since  have  taken  place  in  the  river’s  course  near  the  mouth ; and  that, 
consequently,  its  waters  now  mingle  with  those  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  a point 
somewhat  to  the  north  of  its  former  mouth.  In  the  following  year  his  remains 
were  removed  to  Mackinaw.  Thus  died  Marquette,  the  first  explorer,  although 
not  the  first  discoverer,  of  the  Mississippi,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Charle- 
voix, one  of  the  most  illustrious  missionaries  of  New-France,”# 


• The  Western  Messenger,  a few  years  back,  contained  the  following  sweet  lines  of 
poetry  on  the  touching  incident  of  his  death : 

« Ilis  solitary  grave  was  made 
Beside  thy  waters,  Michigan ! 

In  thy  forest-shade  the  bones  were  laid 
Of  a world- wandering  man. 

Discov’rer  of  a world  ! lie  sleeps, 

By  all  the  world  unknown  : 

No  mausoleum  marks  the  spot, 

Nor  monumental  stone. 
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As  yet,  nothing  was  known  of  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi ; and  its  mouth, 
although  conjectured  with  tolerable  certainty  to  be  on  the  shores  of  the  Mexi- 
can Gulf,  had  not  as  yet  been  actually  discovered.  No  attempt  appears  to  have 
been  made  to  follow  up  the  discovery  of  Marquette,  until  the  enterprising  La 
Salle  resolved  to  accomplish  what  had  been  so  well  begun.  This  distinguished 
man  was  possessed  of  great  talents,  and  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  Tot  Pro- 
vidence appears  to  have  assigned  him ; and  which,  notwithstanding  the  fatal 
catastrophe  by  which  his  life  closed,  has  caused  his  name  to  be  held  in  grate- 
ful remembrance  by  posterity.  The  discoveries  of  Father  Marquette  becoming 
known  to  him,  were  justly  appreciated  by  his  penetrating  mind.  For  a long 
time  the  subject  engaged  his  thoughts  ; and  by  means  of  the  courtier  arts,  in 
which  he  was  not  deficient,  he  eventually  succeeded  in  communicating  his  own 
feelings  to  the  Count  of  Front enac,  then  Governor  of  Canada.  It  was  agreed 
between  them  that  La  Salle  should  lay  his  views  before  Colbert,  the  celebrated 
Minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  for  which  purpose  he  immediately  sailed,  bearing  with 
him  the  strong  recommendation  of  the  Governor.  He  found  no  difficulty  in 
succeeding  with  the  French  Minister,  to  whom  he  easily  explained  the  impor- 
tant results  that  would  necessary  follow  the  completion  of  the  discovery ; and 
after  a short  absence  he  returned  to  Quebec  on  the  17th  September,  1678,  ac- 
companied by  an  Italian  of  the  name  of  Tonti,  and  bearing  with  him  a title  of 
nobility,  and, what  was  much  more  to  the  purpose,  full  powers  for  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  discovery. 

Preparations  were  now  immediately  begun  for  the  execution  of  the  project; 
but  so  many  untoward  circumstances  occurred  to  retard  it, — so  many  suspen- 
sions of  the  journey  took  place  at  the  different  French  posts  that  lay  between 
Quebec  and  the  Illinois  river,  that  not  before  the  end  of  January,  or  beginning 
of  February,  1680,  did  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  ac- 
companied by  a person  named  Du  Gay,  set  out  from  a fort  built  by  La  Salle, 
near  Ottawa,  and  called  Fort  Crevecaur , from  the  multiplied  trials  and  disap- 
pointments experienced  by  its  founder.  On  the  28th  of  February,  in  the  same 
year,  these  two  explorers  entered  the  Mississippi  from  the  Illinois  river : but 
instead  of  following  its  descending  course,  as  Marquette  had  done,  they 
took  an  opposite  direction,  and  ascended  it,  to  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude. 
At  this  point  their  farther  progress  was  impeded  by  the  falls,  to  which  Henne- 
pin gave  the  name  of  St.  Anthony,  under  whose  invocation  he  had  implored  the 
blessing  of  God  on  his  journey. 

About  this  place  they  were  met  by  a band  of  Sioux  Indians,  who  made  them 
prisoners ; and,  if  any  credit  can  be  given  to  an  account  of  their  excursion, 
published  under  the  name  of  Tonti,  they  remained  so  for  several  months,  until 


w He  died  alone ! No  pious  hand 

Smoothed  down  the  pillow  for  his  head ; 
No  watching  followers  reared  the  tent, 

Or  strewed  the  green  leaves  for  his  bed. 
His  followers  left  the  holy  man 
Beside  a rustic  altar  kneeling  — 

The  slanting  sun-beam’s  setting-rays 
Tliro’  the  thick  forest-branches  stealing. 


« 


An  hour  had  passed  — and  they  returned. 

They  found  him  lying  where  he  knelt: 
But  oh  ! how  changed !’  The  calm  of  death 
Upon  his  marble  feature  dwelt. 

Even  wrhile  he  prayed,  his  living  soul 
Had  to  its  native  heavens  fled ; 

While  the  last  twilight’s  holiest  beams 
Fell  like  a glory  on  his  head!” 
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liberated  by  some  Frenchmen,  who  had  lately  come  from  Canada.  According 
to  the  same  suspicious  authority,  nothing  daunted  by  the  difficulties  they  met 
with,  they  continued  to  ascend  the  river  until  they  reached  its  source  in  a very 
elevated  region.  They  penetrated  to  the  Assiniboins  lake,  from  which  they 
descended  by  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea ; then  ascended  this  latter  and  the  Illi- 
nois river  to  Fort  Crevecceur,  making  in  all  a journey  of  9000  miles;  all  which 
they  are  said  to  have  accomplished  within  a year.  This  relation  contains  too 
many  improbabilities  to  deserve  serious  attention,  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
it  is  regarded  by  Charlevoix,  and  other  judicious  writers  as  not  authentic. 

La  Salle  had  not  so  entirely  committed  the  execution  of  his  designs  to  the  in- 
dustry of  others,  as  not  to  take  a personal  and  active  part  in  the  discovery.  On 
the  2nd  of  February,  1682,  he  entered  the  Mississippi  by  the  Illinois  river;  on 
the  4th  of  March  he  took  possession  of  the  country  of  Akansas,  (the  origin  of 
the  modern  name  Arkansas,)  and  on  the  9th  of  the  following  April,  he  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  We  can  easily  conceive  the  enthusiasm  which 
the  sight  of  the  Atlantic  must  have  occasioned  in  his  own  breast,  and  in  those 
of  his  followers.  They  had  undertaken  the  discovery  from  a deep  conviction 
of  its  important  results ; they  now  witnessed  the  completion  of  their  hopes,  and 
already  enjoyed,  by  anticipation,  the  rewards  of  success. 

Having  now  accomplished  what  he  had  so  long  laboured  to  effect,  La  Salle 
began  to  ascend  the  river,  on  his  return  to  Quebec,  but,  owing  to  sickness,  he 
did  not  arrive  in  that  city  before  the  Spring  of  the  following  year,  1683.  The 
important  discovery  he  had  made  was  to  be  immediately  communicated  to  the 
French  Court;  and  no  one,  certainly,  better  deserved  to  be  the  bearer  of  such 
gratifying  intelligence,  or  was  more  likely  to  suggest  measures  for  the  secur- 
ing of  the  advantages  the  discovery  placed  within  its  reach,  than  the  enterpri- 
sing discoverer  himself.  He  accordingly  once  more  returned  to  France,  where 
he  was  favorably  received  by  the  Court,  from  which,  notwithstanding  some  op- 
position that  was  made  to  the  undertaking,  he  obtained  four  vessels  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  enter  the  Mississippi  from  the  sea,  and  securing, by 
actual  possession,  the  advantages  of  the  recent  discovery.  Among  his  compan- 
ions, about  200  in  number,  were  three  clergymen  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Sulpice,  one  of  whom  was  brother  of  La  Salle,  as  also  four  Capuchin  Fath- 
ers. 

It  was  on  the  24th  of  July,  1684  that  this  little  fleet  issued  from  the  port  of 
Rochelle,  in  presence  of  a vast  multitude,  collected  by  the  interest  naturally 
connected  with  so  important  an  enterprise.  They  had  not,  however,  proceed- 
ed more  than  150  miles  on  their  course,  when  one  of  the  masts  of  the  largest 
ships  suddenly  broke,  without  any  apparent  cause  for  such  an  event,  the  wea- 
ther being  exceedingly  favourable.  It  was  suspected — and, as  the  sequel  shews, 
not  entirely  without  reason — that  the  malice  of  the  captain  of  the  ship,Beaujeu, 
was  the  cause  of  this  disaster ; because  he  is  said  to  have  been  discontented 
with  the  powers  given  to  La  Salle,  by  virtue  of  which  the  commanders  of  the 
different  vessels  were  ordered  to  execute  his  orders  during  the  voyage,  and  to 
afford  all  possible  assistance  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  vessels,  in  ena- 
bling him  to  land.  To  these  regulations  all  the  calamities  of  the  voyage  may 
be  attributed. 

It  was  thus  necessary  to  return  to  Rochelle,  where  they  refitted,  and,  after 
some  delay,  sailed  once  more  on  the  1st  of  August.  Various  misunderstand- 
ings between  La  Salle  and  the  Beaujeu  occurred  during  the  voyage,  which,  as 
will  presently  be  seen,  were  the  occasions  of  serious  disasters  to  the  expedi- 
tion. On  the  27th  of  September,  they  made  the  western  coast  of  St.  Domingo, 
although  La  Salle  desired  to  make  Port  a Paix,  on  the  northwestern  coast  of 
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that  island,  in  order  to  deliver  some  orders  of  the  Minister  in  France  the  to 
lieutenant-general  of  that  place.  The  consequence  of  this  disregard  of  La 
Salle’s  directions  by  Beaujeu,  was  the  capture  of  one  of  the  vessels  of  the 
expedition  by  two  Spanish  pirates,  which  misfortune  would  probably  have 
been  avoided  but  for  this  circumstance. 

On  the  25lh  of  November  the  voyage  wfas  resumed,  the  little  fleet  having 
been  detained  in  St.  Domingo  for  nearly  two  months  in  consequence  of  La 
Salle’s  indisposition.  On  the  28th  of  December  they  doubled  Cape  Antonio, 
on  the  Florida  Coast,  when  they  made  for  the  west  until  they  arrived  at  the 
Bay  of  Matagorda,  about  three  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi.  La 
Salle  had  already  perceived  the  mistake,  and  had  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Beaujeu  to  alter  his  course ; but  all  his  remonstrances  were  without  effect, 
and  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans,  for  the 
present,  defeated,  by  the  insubordination,  obstinacy,  and  malice  of  this  com- 
mander. This  however,  was,  not  his  only  trial : one  of  the  three  remaining 
vessels  was  lost  in  the  attempt  to  land,  and  with  her  almost  all  her  cargo.  On 
disembarking,  his  men  were  surrounded  by  Indians,  with  whom  they  had  to 
contend  for  their  lives  ; nor  could  La  Salle,  even  in  this  exigency,  overcome 
the  obstinacy  of  Beaujeu,  who  refused  to  deliver  the  cannon  and  ammunition 
which  were  intended  for  the  use  of  the  colony. 

In  these  embarrassing  circumstances,  La  Salle  hastily  constructed  a fort,  in 
which  he  left  a small  garrison,  while  he  himself  attempted  to  ascend  the  river, 
but  was  obliged  to  relinquish  this  design  from  the  frequent  attacks  of  the 
Indians,  made  on  him  from  the  banks.  He  gave  orders  for  the  construction  of 
a second  fort,  on  a small  stream  west  of  the  Bay,  of  which  he  gave  the  com- 
mand to  Joutel,  one  of  his  officers,  and  which  he  called  Fort  St.  Louis.  But 
all  these  plans  had  well  nigh  been  defeated  by  a conspiracy  among  some  of  the 
garrison  at  the  fort,  who  had  resolved  to  murder  Joutel,  and  then  plunder  and 
abandon  the  fort.  This  foul  design  was  discovered,  just  in  time  to  prevent  its 
execution,  and  the  conspirators  were  imprisoned.  Meanwhile,  the  hostility  of 
the  Indians  daily  increased,  and  the  prospects  of  the  expedition  assumed,  day 
after  day,  a more  lowering  aspect.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  difficulties,  La 
Salle  continued  to  make  unwearied  efforts  for  the  successful  execution  of  his 
plan.  Under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  Mississippi  discharged  its 
waters  into  the  Bay  of  Metagorda,  he  coasted  along  its  shores  in  two  small 
boats.  A severe  misfortune  now  befel  the  expedition : the  only  vessel  which 
remained  at  his  disposal  ran  aground  and  sunk  during  his  absence.  The  equa- 
nimity of  temper  with  which  he  bore  these  accumulated  trials,  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  his  character ; while  the  perseverance  with  which  he 
laboured  for  the  attainment  of  his  important  design,  entitles  him  to  the  highest 
meed  of  praise. 

There  was  now  no  hope  of  safety  but  in  gaining  the  Illinois  river  by  land ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  appalling  difficulties  with  which  such  an  attempt  was 
attended,  he  resolved  to  make  the  effort.  On  the  12th  of  January  1687,1 
accompanied  by  twenty  men,  he  left  the  fort  in  the  possession  of  his  remaining 
companions,  and  set  out  on  his  adventurous  journey.  Proceeding  in  a north- 
eastern direction,  he  wandered,  during  three  months,  over  every  variety  of 
country  — wide  extended  plains,  and  verdant  hills ; through  tangled  forests, 
and  unhealthy  swamps ; exposed  to  dangers  of  the  most  serious  character,  and 
enduring  all  kinds  of  privation  and  suffering.  We  have  a relation  of  the  jour- 
ney, ana  of  the  fatal  catastrophe  which  terminated  the  life  of  La  Salle,  from 
the  pen  of  a contemporary  writer,  whose  narrative  we  insert : 

— “ M.  La  Salle  seeing  all  his  affairs  ruined  by  the  loss  of  his  ship,  and 
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having  no  way  to  return  into  Europe  but  by  Canada,  resolved  on  so  dangerous 
tt  journey.  He  called  the  inhabitants  together,  and  made  60  pathetic  a speech 
to  them  about  the  necessity  he  was  under  to  make  a voyage  to  the  Illinois 
country,  that  he  drew  tears  from  every  one  of  the  assembly  ; for  he  was  very 
much  beloved*  Then  taking  twenty  men  with  him*  with  his  brother,  his  two 
bephews,  father  Anastasius,  and  the  sieur  Joutel,  after  public  prayer  he  set 
out  a second  time  from  Fort  Lewis,  and  resolved  not  to  return  till  he  had 
found  the  Illinois.  M.  La  Salle  set  out  from  the  fort  the  7th  of  January, 
1687 ; and  having  crossed  the  river  Salbonniere  and  Hiens,  with  divers  others, 
which  were  mightily  swoln  by  the  rains,  they  came  into  a fine  country  for 
hunting,  where  his  people  refreshed  themselves,  after  their  tiresome  travel, 
with  excellent  good  cheer  for  several  clays  together.  He  had  sent  out  Moran- 
ger,  his  nephew*  his  lackey,  Saget,  and  seven  or  eight  of  his  men,  to  a certain 
place  where  Nika,  his  huntsman  aforementioned,  had  laid  up  a stock  of  wild 
bulls’  flesh,  that  they  might  get  it  smoked  and  dried  to  carry  along  with  them, 
and  so  not  be  obliged  to  halt  so  frequently  to  hunt  for  provisions.  With  all  his 
prudence,  he  could  not  discover  the  conspiracy  of  some  of  his  people  to  kill 
his  nephew  : for  they  resolved  upon  it,  and  put  it  in  execution,  all  of  a sud- 
den, on  the  17th  of  March,  wounding  him  in  the  head  with  a hatchet.  They 
slew  likewise  the  lackey,  and  poor  Nika,  who  had  provided  for  them  by  his 
hunting,  with  great  toil  and  danger.  Moranger  languished  under  his  wound 
for  two  hours,  forgiving  his  murderers  and  embracing  them  frequently.  But 
these  wretches,  not  content  with  this  bloody  act,  resolved  not  to  stop  here,  but 
contrived  how  to  kill  their  master  too,  for  they  feared  he  would  justly  puuish 
them  for  their  crime.  La  Salle  was  not  two  leagues  from  the  place  where 
Moranger  was  killed,  and  being  concerned  at  his  nephew’s  tarrying  so  long 
(for  they  had  been  gone  two  or  three  days),  was  afraid  they  were  surprised 
oy  the  savages ; whereupon  he  desired  father  Anastasius  to  accompany  him  in 
looking  after  his  nephew,  and  took  two  savages  along  with  him.  Upon  the 
way,  he  entertained  the  father  with  a pious  discourse  of  Divine  Providence, 
which  had  preserved  him  in  the  many  dangers  he  had  undergone  during  twenty 
years’  abode  in  America ; when  all  of  a sudden  father  Anastasius  observed 
that  he  fell  into  a deep  sorrow,  of  which  he  himself  could  give  no  account. 
He  grew  mighty  unquiet  and  full  of  trouble  — a temper  he  was  never  seen  in 
before.  When  they  were  got  about  two  leagues,  he  found  his  lackey’s  bloody 
cravat,  and  perceived  two  eagles  (a  common  bird  in  those  parts)  hovering  over 
his  head,  and  at  the  same  time  spied  his  people  by  the  water  side.  He  went 
to  them  and  inquired  for  his  nephew  : they  made  him  little  answer,  but  pointed 
to  the  place  where  he  lay.  Father  Anastasius  and  he  kept  going  on  by  the 
river  side,  till  at  last  they  came  to  the  fatal  place,  where  two  of  the  villains 
lay  hid  in  the  grass  — one  on  one  side,  and  one  on  the  other  — with  their  pieces 
cocked.  The  lirst  presented  at  him,  but  missed  fire ; the  other  fired  at  the 
same  time,  and  shot  him  in  the  head,  of  which  he  died  an  hour  after  (March 
ID,  1687).  Father  Anastasius  seeing  him  fall  a little  way  from  him  with  his 
face  all  bloody,  ran  to  him,  took  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  wept  over  him,  exhort- 
ing him,  as  well  as  he  could  in  tills  conjuncture,  to  die  a good  Christian.  The 
unfortunate  £entl6raan  had  just  time  enough  to  confess  part  of  his  life  to  liim, 
who  gave  him  absolution,  and  soon  after  died.  In  his  last  moments  he  per- 
formed, as  fer  as  he  was  capable,  whatsoever  was  proper  for  one  in  his  condi- 
tion, pressing  the  father’s  hand  at  every  tiling  he  said  to  him,  especially  when 
he  admonished  him  to  forgive  his  enemies.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  murderers, 
% struck  with  horror  at  what  they  had  committed,  began  to  beat  their  breasts  and 
etest  their  rashness.  Anastasius  would  not  stir  from  the  place  JiUJif  buried 
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the  body  as  decently  as  he  could,  and  placed  a cross  over  his  grave.  Thus: 
fell  the  Sieur  de  La  Salle  — a man  of  considerable  merit,  constant  in  adversi- 
ties, intrepid,  generous,  ingenious,  learned,  and  capable  of  every  thing.  He* 
had  formerly  been  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  for  ten  or  eleven  years,  and  quitted 
the  order  with  consent  of  his  superiors.  He  once  showed  me  a letter,  written’ 
at  Rome  by  the  general  of  the  order,  testifying  that  the  Sieur  La  Salle  had 
behaved  himself  prudently  in  every  thing,  without  giving  the  least  occasion  to* 
be  suspected  of  a venial  sin.  He  had  the  illhap  to  be  massacred  by  his  own' 
servants,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age.  The  pious  design  he  was  upon,  in  relation 
to  the  conversion  of  those  ignorant  nations,  seems  to  have  deserved  a better’ 
fate ; but,  as  God’s  ways  are  not  our  ways,  we  must  submit  to  Divine  Provi- 
dence, without  troubling  ourselves  about  a vain  inquiry  into  the  secrets  of 
God  Almighty.”  — 

La  Salle’s  character  is  thus  given  by  Bancroft : “ For  force  of  will,  and’ 

vast  conceptions  — for  various  knowledge,  and  quick  adaptation  of  his  genius 
to  untried  circumstances  — for  a sublime  magnanimity,  that  resigned  itself  to’ 
the  will  of  Heaven,  and  yet  triumphed  over  affliction  by  energy  of  purpose' 
and  unfaltering  hope  — he  had  no  superior  among  his  countrymen.  He  had 
won  the  affection  of  the  governor  of  Canada  — the  esteem  of  Colbert  — the* 
confidence  of  Seignelay — the  favor  of  Louis  XIV.  After  beginning  the  coloni- 
zation of  Upper  Canada,  he  perfected  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  from 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  its  mouth ; and  he  will  be  remembered  through  all; 
time,  as  the  father  of  colonization  in  the  great  central  valley  of  the  west.” 

Immediately  after  the  melancholy  termination  of  the  labours  of  this  great  man,- 
his  assassins  undertook  the  command  of  the  expedition ; and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, their  first  exercise  of  authority  was  to  seize  on  the  treasury  and  pro- 
visions, which  were  estimated  to  be  worth  about  fifi y thousand  franca.  Soon,- 
however,  disputes  arose  among  them  : two  of  them  fell  victims  to  the  violence’ 
of  their  guilty  accomplices,  and  the  rest  are  supposed  to  have  remained  among 
some  of  the  Indian  tribes.*  Those  who  yet  remained,  and  who  were  not 
implicated  in  the  murder  of  La  Salle  (seven  in  number),  pursued  their  jour- 
ney until  the  20th  of  July,  when  they  arrived  among  the  Arkansas,  where  they 
met  with  two  of  their  own  countrymen,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  of  that 
name.  After  a short  delay  — indispensable  to  persons  almost  exhausted  by  so> 
many  labours  and  calamities  — they  ascended  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Illinois  river,  which  they  entered  on  the  3d  of  September  $ and  on  the  11th 


• This  appears  a proper  place  to  correct  a mistake  into  which  Mr.  Flint  has  fallen  in  the 
relation  he  gives  of  La  Salle’s  death.  According  to  him,  “ the  two  priests  became  penitent 
for  having  winked  at  the  assassination,  and  furnished  these  incidents.”  The  two  priests,  as- 
may  be  perceived  by  the  above  relation,  were  La  Salle’s  own  brother  (Cavalier  de  La  Salle,- 
a SulpiUan.)  and  Father  Anastasius  Dovvay,  a Capuchin  friar.  Is  it  possible  that  Cavalier 
de  La  Salle  connived  at  the  murder  of  his  brotner?  or,  on  what  grounds  does  Mr.  Flint 
attribute  to  these  clergymen  any  participation  in,  or  knowledge  of,  a design  which  appears 
from  the  narration  to  have  been  formed  in  their  absence?  We  say  nothing  of  the  conduct 
of  Father  Anastasius  after  La  Salle  had  received  his  death-wound.  If  the  words  of  Mr.- 
Flint  refer  to  the*mutual  assassination  of  the  murderers  of  La  Salle  (for  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  exact  reference  his  words  have),  there  is  not  only  no  ground  for  such  an  assertion,  but 
the  detailed  account  of  these  bloody  scenes  supplies  positive  evidence  to  the  .contrary. 
There  is  no  mention  of  such  circumstance,  either  in  Charlevoix,  or  the  two  memoirs  of  la 1 
Salle’s  death  which  he  quotes.  Besides,  does  not  Mr.  Flint’s  assertion  bear  upon  its  face  its 
own  contradiction?  He  says  that  these  incidents  were  learned  from  these  two  priests.- 
Would  these  men  have  betrayed  their  own  guilt?  But  the  insinuation  contained  in  Mr.- 
Flint’s  words  is  without  any  proof : it  is  contradicted  by  circumstances  that  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  its  truth  ; and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
instances,  Mr.  Flint  let  his  religious  antipathies  prevail  over  his  «*ense  of  justice  and  love  of 
^ruth. 
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of  the  same  month  arrived  at  Fort  St.  Louis,  on  Lake  Peoria.  Here  they 
passed  the  winter,  and  on  the  opening  of  spring  continued  their  journey  to 
Quebec,  where,  shortly  after  their  arrival,  they  took  shipping  for  France. 
Those  who  had  been  left  at  Fort  St.  Louis,  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Span- 
iards. Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  great  French  expedition  to  discover 
the  Mississippi  from  the  sea  — an  expedition  which  had  excited  the  most  san- 
guine expectations,  which  had  been  prepared  at  such  vast  expense,  and  to 
which  so  many  enterprising  men  devoted  themselves;  but  which,  from  the 
petty  jealousies  and  harsh  exercise  of  authority  occasionally  displayed  by  those 
in  it,  proved  to  them  the  source  of  fatal  calamities,  while  it  left  the  principal 
object  for  which  it  had  been  undertaken  to  be  attained  by  the  courage  and  per- 
severance of  future  discoverers. 

No  further  attempts  to  complete  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  appear  to 
have  been  made  by  the  French  Government  until  the  year  1697,  when  two 
ships,  under  the  command  of  Lemoine  D’Iberville  and  Chateaumorand,  were 
fitted  out  for  that  purpose.  On  the  17th  of  October,  1698,  they  sailed  from 
Rocheport,  and  arrived  on  the  11th  of  the  following  December  in  St.  Domingo, 
where  they  were  hospitably  received.  Alter  a few  days  spent  at  that  station, 
they  resumed  their  voyage,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Florida  on  the 
12th  of  the  following  January.  In  the  bay  of  Pensacola  they  found  a colony 
of  three  hundred  Spaniards ; who  treated  them  kindly,  gave  them  permission 
to  wood  and  water,  but  refused  them  entrance  into  the  port. 

Shortly  afterwards  D’Iberville  cast  anchor  a little  to  the  east  of  the  Mobile 
river,  and  landed  on  an  island,  which  he  called  He  Massacre , from  the  human 
skulls  found  there,  but  which  afterwards  received  the  more  auspicious  appella- 
tion of  lie  Dauphine.  He  next  entered  the  river  Pascagoula,  which  he  soon 
after  quitted  and  made  sail  for  the  Mississippi,  called  by  the  Indians  Malbou - 
chia,  and  by  the  Spaniards  Palissado.  On  the  2d  of  March  he  entered  this 
gigantic  stream,  and  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  having  at  length  discovered  the 
object  of  so  much  anxious  search.  He  immediately  communicated  the  dis- 
covery to  Chateaumorand,  who  followed  him  at  a distance,  and  who  now 
returned  to  St.  Domingo  to  announce  the  news.  In  the  meantime,  DTberville 
ascended  the  river  as  far  as  the  present  site  of  Donaldson ville,  where  he  met 
with  the  Bayagoulas,  a tribe  of  Indians,  who,  it  appears  from  the  relation  of 
this  commander,  made  use  of  an  idol  in  their  superstitious  worship,  in  which 
practice  they  seem  to  have  differed  from  most  of  the  American  Indians.  To 
secure  the  important  advantages  resulting  from  this  discovery,  D’Iberville 
built  a fort  on  the  bay  of  Biloxi,  and  called  it  by  that  name. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  an  English  ship  entered  the  river,  and  was  met 
seventy-live  miles  from  sea  by  Bienville,  the  lieutenant  in  command  of  the  fort 
in  the  absence  of  D’Iberville,  w?ho  had  returned  to  France.  The  impression 
made  on  the  mind  of  the  English  commander  by  the  representations  of  the 
lieutenant,  was  such  as  made  him  immediately  return.  Thus  the  infant  colony 
was  saved  from  the  effects  of  a contest  to  which  it  might  have  proved  unequal, 
and  the  prior  right  of  France  to  the  discovery  secured  from  the  disputes  in 
which  a successful  establishment  of  the  English  wrould  have  involved  it.  The 
better  to  avoid  a recurrence  of  the  same  danger,  as  also  to  frustrate  whatever 
designs  might  grow  out  of  the  intimacy  betw  een  the  English  settlers  in  Caro- 
lina and  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  whose  hunting-grounds  extended  to  the 
Mississippi,  DTberville  built  a fort  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
While  this  work  was  being  vigorously  carried  on,  Tonti  and  twenty  Canadians, 
who  had  before  been  stationed  in  the  Illinois,  descended  the  river  to  the  place 
where  their  fellow-countrymen  had  arrived  through  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 
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It  need  not  be  said  that  the  joy  of  their  meeting  was  mutual  and  intense,  or 
that  all  combined  their  efforts  for  the  common  security,  and  the  preservation 
to  France  of  the  advantages  which  were  to  accrue  from  their  united  efforts. 
When  the  entrance  of  the  river  was  thus  sufficiently  secured,  D’Iberville 
advanced  as  far  as  the  present  site  of  Natchez,  where  he  planted  a colony,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Rosalie  — the  tragic  extinction  of  which  will  form 
the  subject  of  another  paper  on  our  early  history. 


THE  SISTER  OF  CHARITY. 

[FROM  THE  (LONDON)  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE.] 

Night  was  fast  closing  on  the  town  of  Angers,  as  two  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  rapidly  threaded  their  way  through  its  crowded  streets.  They  were 
already  close  to  the  convent  gate,  when  the  sound  of  lamentation  attracted  the 
well-accustomed  ear  of  one  of  those  gentle  sisters ; and  turning  round,  she 
accosted  a little  girl,  who  had  followed  them,  weeping  bitterly. 

44  My  grandfather,”  sobbed  the  child  ; “ he  is  dying,  holy  sisters.  Mother 
is  out,  and  there  is  no  one  near  him.” 

The  heart  of  the  good  sister  melted  at  these  words  of  woe,  and  she  looked 
at  her  companion,  who  was  the  elder  by  some  years. 

“ It  is  not  far,”  said  the  little  girl,  in  a pleading  voice  ; “ and  he  is  dying,” 
she  added,  still  addressing  her  whose  soft  voice  and  gentle  mien  had  won  her 
childish  affections  in  a moment. 

The  good  sisters  had  walked  fer  that  day : they  had  wandered  alternately 
from  the  bed  of  sickness  to  the  house  of  sorrow,  and  they  were  returning 
home,  wearied  alike  in  body  and  in  mind ; but  not  for  a moment  did  it  occur 
to  them  to  reject  the  prayer  of  the  child,  in  whom  they  beheld  but  an  image  of 
their  Saviour  in  distress. 

44  We  will  follow  thee,  my  child,”  said  the  gentle  nun.  She  took  the  little 
girl  by  the  hand,  and  addressed  a few  questions  to  her  ; but  the  child  sobbed 
so  violently  that  her  answers  were  inaudible.  She  led  them  through  a narrow 
street,  and  paused  before  an  open  door.  It  was  evidently  the  abode  of  wretched 
poverty : but  poverty  in  all  its  forms  was  too  familiar  to  the  Sisters,  to  create 
any  observation  ; and  without  a remark,  they  followed  her  up  the  narrow  stairs, 
and  into  a room  where  a man  was  lying,  evidently  within  a few  hours  of  his 
decease.  After  a few  minutes  consultation,  the  elder  of  the  nuns  proposed 
returning  to  the  convent,  to  procure  spiritual  assistance  for  the  unhappy  man ; 
and  when  she  had  departed  on  this  mission,  the  other  advanced  to  the  bed  on 
which  he  lay.  At  first  he  seemed  unconscious  of  her  presence  ; but  when 
his  eye  fell  upon  her  black  dress,  and  the  white  cross  she  wore  on  her  besom, 
he  exhibited  the  utmost  loathing  and  abhorrence  ; and  raising  himself  up  in 
the  bed  by  a wonderful  effort  of  strength,  he  poured  forth  a torrent  of  abuse 
and  blasphemy. 

The  good  nun  was  grieved,  but  not  surprised.  Alas  ! it  was  but  too  often 
her  lot  to  stand  by  the  death-bed  of  the  despairing  sinner.  She  remained  for 
a time  in  silent  prayer ; but  when,  rather  shrieking  than  speaking,  he  bade  her 
“bego  ne,  and  leave  him  to  his  master,  the  Devil,”  she  fell  upon  her  knees,  and 
cried  out,  in  a voice  of  holy  energy,  which  for  a moment  awed  the  sinner  into 
silence,  “ Man,  I will  not  begone,  until  you  have  ceased  to  blaspheme  your 
God.”  “Oh!  creature  of  Christ  Jesus  crucified,”  she  continued,  in  a voice 
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<30  sweet  and  soft,  it  was  mufcic  only  to  sit  and  hear  it ; and  rising,  she  held  up 
the  crucifix  before  his  eyes  — “ Can  you  behold  Him,  as  he  thus  hung  upon 
.the  Cross,  His  sacred  body  torn,  His  spirit  wounded  because  of  your  trans- 
gressions ; can  you  see  Him  thus,  and  still  offend  Him,  by  the  sin  of  despair  ?” 
Even  as  the  rod  of  Moses  brought  waters  from  the  living  rock,  so  did  the 
:sight  of  that  holy  image  soften  the  hardness  of  the  sinner’s  heart.  He  sunk 
tack  upon  his  pillow,  and  gazed  wistfully  upon  the  crucifix ; but  then  again 
Jie  closed  his  eyes,  and  muttered  between  his  teeth,  “Judas,  Judas.” 

“Judas,”  resumed  the  nun,  “betrayed  his  Master,  yet,  had  he  repented, 
fie  had  even  then  found  mercy.  It  was  the  sin  of  despair  which  made  it  better 
for  him  that  he  had  never  been  born.  One  there  was,”  she  added,  and  her 
yoice  grew  softer  and  sweeter,  as  if  the  deep  love  in  her  soul  had  found  a 
yoice  and  spoken  — “one  there  was,  who  anointed  his  feet  at  the  pharisee’s 
supper,  who  followed  him  step  by  step  on  his  way  to  Calvary,  who  knelt  at 
fhe  foot  of  his  cross  during  the  three  long  ho.urs  of  his  agony,  who  shared  the 
favour  of  his  last  looks  on  earth,  with  his  sinless  Mother  and  his  virgin 
disciple.  Magdalen  was  her  name.  She  had  betrayed  her  master  many  times  ; 
hut  many  sins  were  forgiven  her,  because  she  loved  much.” 

There  was  silence  in  the  room,  only  broken  by  the  sinner’s  sobs.  Sister 
Agnes  placed  the  crucifix  on  his  bosom.  “ Wear  it  round  your  neck  and  in 
your  heart,”  she  said;  “and  take  also  the  image  of  Mary.”  She  placed  a 
medal  in  his  hands.  “ She  is  the  refuge  and  hope  of  sinners.  Entreat  her  to 
pray  for  you;  and  think  not  that  Jesus  will  be  deaf'  to  his  Mother’s  voice, 
>yhen  she  asks  him  to  pardon  the  creature  for  whom  he  once  deigned  to  die.” 
The  priest,  who  had  been  sent  for  from  the  convent,  now  entered  the  room. 
Agnes  was  preparing  to  depart,  when  the  door  once  more  opened,  and  a young 
woman  entered,  who,  on  beholding  the  sacred  character  of  those  surrounding 
the  sick  man,  paused,  in  a mixture  of  shame  and  fear.  She  was  young,  but 
the  freshness  of  youth  was  no  longer  on  her  cheek.  She  had  been  handsome, 
find  the  sad  remains  of  beauty  yet  lingered  around  her  face  and  form.  Her 
countenance  might  once  have  been  full  of  innocent  goodness ; for  even  now  it 
was  not  an  expression  of  boldness,  but  of  most  reckless  despair,  which  betrayed 
the  degraded  sinfulness  of  the  poor  outcast’s  life.  The  sick  man  saw  her,  and 
the  keenest  remorse  was  on  his  face  as  he  said  — 

“ Stay,  holy  Sister!  and  holy  Father  say,  what  hope  of  pardon  can  you  give 
the  wretch  who  sold  his  child  to  a life  of  crime  ?” 

An  unearthly  shriek  interrupted  his  words.  The  girl  had  remained  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  room  ; but  on  hearing  these  words,  she  advanced 
rapidly  to  the  bed,  and  falling  on  her  knees,  she  exclaimed  wildly  : 

“Father  ! father,  do  not  say  so  ! Oh!  anything  but  that.  Do  not  say  that 
you  bartered  me  for  gold !” 

The  man  wept  aloud. 

“ Do  not  curse  me,  child!  Do  not  curse  me  before  I die.” 

“ I will  not,  father  — I will  not ! Oh  ! why  did  you  not  let  me  be  a nun, 
like  my  sister?  What  had  I done  that  you  should  use  me  thus  ?” 

“ Spouse  of  Christ !”  said  the  sick  man,  turning  solemnly  towards  Agnes  — 
“ the  sins  of  this  unhappy  child  are  upon  my  soul  as  my  own.  By  the  mercy 
for  which  you  have  taught  me  to  hope,  save  her  from  the  guilt  into  which  I 
$lone  have  plunged  her.” 

The  nun  was  weeping  bitterly : a light  had  broken  on  her  soul. 

“ Father,”  she  whispered,  “ do  you  not  know  your  child?” 

The  man  gazed  earnestly  upon  her  — sickness  had  dimmed  his  eyes  ; but  at 
Jas$  he  recognized  his  child,  and  fell  back  fainting  on  his  pillow.  With  some 
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difficulty  he  was  restored,  and  then  pressing  gently  the  hand  of  Agnes,  he 
pointed  to  his  youngest  daughter,  who  still  remained  kneeling  with  her  face 
buried  in  her  hands,  and  whispered  — 

“Bea  mother  to  poor  Isabel.” 

Agnes  bowed  her  head,  and  taking  her  sister’s  arm,  she  led  her  from  the 
room.  The  priest  closed  the  door  after  them,  and  then  Agnes  folded  her  sister 
in  her  arms.  The  poor  girl  neither  returned  nor  rejected  these  caresses.  She 
did  not  sob  or  scream ; but  the  tears  fell  in  torrents  from  her  eyes,  and  she 
looked  the  very  picture  of  shame  and  sorrow.  Then  struck  by  another  im- 
pulse, she  fell  upon  her  knees,  as  if  wholly  unworthy  to  stand  in  the  presence 
of  one  so  pure  as  her  sister. 

“ Oh ! sister,  sister  1”  cried  Agnes,  “ treat  me  not  thus.  Look  not  as  if  you 
had  forgotten  me  — your  own  sister  — your  own  Agnes  !” 

The  mighty  affliction  of  the  poor  sinner’s  soul  found  voice  at  last,  and  falling 
o&  her  sister’s  breast,  she  cried  out  aloud  — 

“ Sister,  I am  a sinner  I” 

“ And  so  was  Magdalen  — and  so  are  we  all !”  cried  Agnes,  her  tears  fall- 
ing abundantly  on  her  sister’s  head.  “ Oh,  sister  ! let  us  kneel  together,  and 
say  once  more  the  prayers  that  we  said  in  the  days  of  our  childhood.  We 
were  children  then  — we  are  children  still ! We  will  tell  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther that  we  are  sorry  for  our  sins,  and  He  will  not  refuse  us  his  pardon  and 
his  love.” 


Twined  in  each  other’s  arms,  they  knelt  together,  and  Agnes  prayed  aloud. 
It  was  years  since  Isabel  had  heard  that  voice,  the  very  tones  of  which  were 
full  of  piety  and  love  — it  was  years  since  a thought  of  grace,  a hope  of  par- 
don, had  entered  her  soul : and  now,  with  the  prayer  of  her  innocent  child- 
hood ringing  in  her  ears,  and  the  repentant  love  of  a Magdalen  burning  in  her 
bosom,  full  of  fear  for  the  future  and  remorse  for  the  past,  she  clasped  her 
sister  more  tightly  in  her  arms  and  sobbed  aloud. 

u Leave  me  not,  sister  — desert  me  not ! Oh  I save  me  from  this  life  of 
sin,  and  the  God  of  the  sinner  and  the  saint  reward  you  for  the  deed !” 

Agnes  folded  her  sister  in  her  arms. 

“ My  sister,  I will  never  forsake  you  until  I see  you  restored  to  God  and 
his  holy  Church  ! I leave  you  no  more  !” 

The  priest  now  recalled  them  to  their  father’s  chamber.  He  was  about  to 
administer  the  last  awful  rites  of  religion  to  him.  Marie  assisted  in  lighting 
the  candles  which  her  religious  sister  had  now  brought  from  the  convent ; but 
Isabel  fell  prostrate  on  the  floor.  How  could  she  venture  to  look  upon  the 
Holy  of  Holies  — she,  whose  life  had  been  full  of  sin  P The  priest  recited  a 
short  prayer  aloud,  and  then,  with  a heart  full  of  contrition  and  joy,  the  dying 
man  received  from  his  hands  the  awful  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  his 
Saviour  and  Judge.  Afterwards,  the  priest  anointed  him  with  holy  oil,  upon 
the  eyes,  mouth,  and  so  forth,  praying  aloud,  that  the  sins  he  had  committed 
through  each  of  the  senses  might  be  forgiven  in  virtue  of  the  sacrament  of 
extreme  unction.  The  poor  penitent  wept  with  joy  through  the  whole  of  this 


most  consoling  rite,  and  answered  every  prayer  in  a voice  tremulous  and  bro- 
ken by  emotion.  The  lights  were  extinguished,  but  still  the  priest  remained 
by  the  bed  of  death,  and  prayed  audibly  for  mercy  and  grace  towards  the 
departing  soul.  He  ceased,  and,  at  a sign  from  her  father,  Agnes  raised  her 
sister,  and  led  her  towards  his  bed.  The  dying  man  raised  himself  up  with 
difficulty,  and  extending  his  hands  towards  them,  he  said  — 

“ My  children,  whom  I have  wronged,  before  God  and  his  saints,  I entreat 
your  pardon.” 
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The  words  were  apparently  intended  for  both ; but  Isabel  felt  them  to  be 
addressed  in  a peculiar  manner  to  the  injured  innocence  of  her  own  soul,  and 
bending  over  his  withered  hand,  she  murmured  softly  — 

“ God  bless  you,  father.” 

“ Thank  you,  my  child  — I die  content.” 

A smile  was  upon  his  lips  as  he  sank  back  upon  his  pillow.  Then  turning 
towards  Agnes,  he  whispered  — 

“ Remember  this  unhappy  child.” 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  a shadow,  as  of  death,  fell  upon  his  face.  The  priest 
saw  that  the  hour  was  come,  and  rising  up,  he  read  that  awful  recommendation 
of  the  departing  soul  to  the  mercy  of  its  Creator,  beginning,  “ Depart,  Christian 
soul,”  and  so  forth.  Ere  his  voice  had  ceased,  the  man  was  dead  : and  kneel- 
ing down,  he  cried  out  aloud,  “ 1 From  the  depths  I have  cried  to  thee  ! — Oh 
Lord,  hear  my  voice,’  ” and  so  forth.  And  thus,  in  prayer  and  supplication, 
he  passed  the  night  by  the  corpse  of  the  repentant  sinner. 

The  sisters  stood  beside  the  grave  of  their  father.  Agnes  in  the  garb  of 
religion  — Isabel  in  the  mourning  of  the  world. 

u And  here  we  part,  my  sister,”  said  Agnes.  “ We  part,  but  it  is  to  meet 
again  : on  earth,  in  spirit  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  — in  heaven,  I trust,  on  the 
bosom  of  our  Saviour.” 

Even  as  she  spoke,  the  priest,  who  had  attended  her  father’s  death-bed, 
came  and  took  Isabel  by  the  hand. 

“ My  child,”  he  said,  in  a kind  but  solemn  voice,  “ am  I indeed  to  under- 
stand that  you  have  determined  to  forsake  your  evil  ways,  and  to  repent  of 
your  sins  ?” 

Isabel  fell  upon  her  knees. 

“ With  all  my  heart,  and  with  all  my  soul,  I do  repent  them,  Father  1 
Would  to  God  that  all  those  whom  I have  scandalized  by  my  life  could  be  wit- 
ness now  of  my  shame  and  sorrow  !” 

“ I believe  you,  my  child  !”  The  good  Father  hesitated  for  a moment.  “ I 
have  spoken  to  the  Superior  of  the  4 Hon  Pasteur,’  and  she  will  gladly  receive 
you.  You  are  now,  for  a time  at  least,  about  to  leave  the  world,  and  in  prayer 
and  supplication  to  ask  pardon  for  your  sins.  But  there  is  one  who  has  a 
claim  upon  you  : you  may  see  her  once  more  before  you  depart.” 

The  unhappy  girl  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  her  whole  frame 
shook  with  violent  emotion.  It  was  but  for  a moment ; then  removing  her 
hands,  every  trace  of  emotion  vanished  from  her  calm,  pale  face.  She  said,  in 
a tone  of  quiet  resignation  — 

“ No,  my  Father  ; the  child  of  sin  shall  never  again  bring  gladness  to  the 
eyes  of  her  mother.  I shall  see  her  no  more  — I commit  her  to  God  and 
Agnes.” 

“ She  shall  be  cared  for,”  said  Agnes,  in  a solemn  voice. 

The  sisters  embraced  once  more  ; then  Isabel  drew  her  veil  tightly  over  her 
face,  and  followed  the  priest. 

There  is  a convent  at  Angers  ; and  the  holy  sisters  who  are  professed  within 
its  walls  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  noblest  work  of  which  the  human 
soul  is  capable  — to  the  protection  and  reclaiming  of  the  forsaken  sinner. 
Others  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  preservation  and  instruction  of  inno- 
cence, which  naturally  awakens  pity  and  love  in  the  human  heart ; but  these 
noble  beings*  have  given  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  their  talents,  their  very 
souls,  to  the  reformation  of  those,  wrhom  the  world  indeed  has  rejected  witlx 
scorn,  but  whom  Christ  once  suffered,  in  the  person  of  Magdalen,  to  sit  at  his 
feet.  He  who  reads  all  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  can  alone  understand 
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the  merit  of  these  holy  sisters,  who,  with  their  pure  hearts  and  spotless  repu- 
tations, have  devoted  their  lives  to  continual  contact  with  coarse  ignorance  and 
vulgar  crime.  He  alone  can  appreciate  their  sacrifice  and  reward  it,  and  truly 
He  does  reward  it,  even  with  the  hundred-fold,  He  has  promised  to  His  holy 
servants  upon  earth. 

Yes ! the  sister  of  the  “ Good  Shepherd  ” lies  down  at  night  upon  her  hum- 
ble pallet,  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  the  rescued  sinner  falling  like  softest 
dew  upon  her  heart.  She  rises  in  the  morning  to  teach  those  to  pray  who 
never  prayed  before,  to  engrave  the  sweet  lessons  of  love  and  hope  upon  hearts 
that,  but  for  her,  had  grown  hard  beneath  the  scorn  of  that  world  which  had 
lured  them  to  error.  The  consciousness  of  many  souls  rescued  through  her 
means  from  a life  of  crime,  is  a charm  to  make  the  rough  path  she  has  chosen 
pleasant  to  her  feet ; and,  at  the  hour  of  her  death,  who  shall  say  these  grate- 
ful spirits  may  not  surround  her  bed,  like  ministering  angels,  bidding  her  soul 
go  forth  without  fear  to  meet  that  Judge,  whose  sorrows  she  had  so  often 
soothed  in  the  sorrows  of  His  poor,  whose  heaven  she  had  so  often  made  glad, 
with  the  joy  that  angels  feel  over  one  sinner  doing  penance.  It  was  to  this 
blessed  retreat  from  sin  and  sorrow  that  the  good  priest  brought  Isabel ; and 
as  the  gates  of  the  convent  closed  upon  her,  she  felt  she  had  no  wish  upon 
earth  but  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  in  bewailing  her  sins  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross.* 

Years  passed  away,  and  the  sisters  had  not  met.  The  one  continued  in  her 
blessed  vocation  to  hang  like  an  angel  of  peace  over  the  bed  of  disease,  and  to 
breathe  words  of  contrition  and  love  over  the  frozen  heart  of  the  sinner : the 
other  had  entered  the  order  of  the  Magdalens  in  the  “ Bon  Pasteur,”  and  had 
thus  devoted  the  remainder  of  her  days  to  mourning  over  the  errors  of  her 
early  youth. 

It  happened  one  day,  that  a young  novice,  who  had  been  sent  on  her  daily 
duties  under  the  care  of  sister  Agnes,  was  taken  so  seriously  ill,  that  the  latter 
was  obliged  to  ask  shelter  for  her  in  the  convent  of  the  “ Bon  Pasteur,”  near 
which  they  chanced  to  be  at  the  time.  There  she  was  received  with  all  love 
and  kindness : and  a surgeon  was  sent  for,  who,  upon  seeing  her,  instantly 
declared  that  a few  hours  must  terminate  her  existence.  Sister  Agnes  whis- 
pered a few  words  to  the  Superior,  who  replied  in  a tone  of  deep  commisera- 
tion, “Poor  thing,  poor  thing!  she  shall  be  sent  for  directly.” 

A priest  now  came  and  administered  the  last  sacraments  of  the  Church  to 
the  young  girl,  and  as  he  went  through  the  awful  forms  of  extreme  unction,  a 
look  of  heavenly  joy  was  upon  her  dying  face.  Perhaps  at  that  moment,  her 
good  Angel  was  suggesting  to  her  the  sweetest  consolations  that  the  soul  can 
know  in  the  awful  hour  of  its  departure  from  this  world.  Perhaps  he  told  her  that 
those  eyes  which  the  priest  annointed  with  holy  oil,  had  ever  been  closed  upon 
the  vanities  of  this  world  — that  those  ears  had  ever  been  open  to  the  voice  of 
distress  — those  feet  been  often  wearied  in  seeking  its  abode  — those  hands  been 
ever  employed  in  administering  to  its  wants  — those  lips  been  only  unclosed  to 
instruct  its  ignorance,  or  to  console  its  afflictions.  Well  might  her  soul  re- 
joice in  the  anticipation  of  those  blessed  words,  “What  you  nave  done  to  the 
least  of  my  brethren,  you  have  done  even  unto  me.”  Since,  in  the  midst  of 


• A branch  of  this  convent  has  settled  at  Hammersmith.  We  would  earnestly  entreat  for  its 
support  the  charity  of  our  readers,  in  the  hope  that,  by  their  contributions  towards  it,  they 
also  may  be  of  those  who,  “instructing  others  unto  justice,”  shall  shine  like  stars  through  all 
eternity.  [A  house  is  at  present  being  erected  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  which  the  sisters 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  lately  arrived  in  this  country,  will  devote  themselves  to  the  eminently 
Christian  object  of  their  institute.  Ed.  Cath.  Cab.  J 
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her  deep  humility,  she  could  not  but  feel  that  those  senses,  for  the  sins  of  which 
the  priest  was  even  now  imploring  pardon,  and  which  by  others  are  so  often 
made  the  agents  of  crime,  had  been  used  by  her  but  as  ministering  angels  to  the 
sorrow  of  her  Saviour,  in  the  persons  of  his  poor. 

So  thought  those  who  knelt  around  her  bed  5 so  thought  one  who  lay  pros- 
trate at  the  half  opened  door,  and  who,  in  the  depths  of  her  humility,  deemed 
herself  unworthy  to  enter  the  chamber  where  a saint  was  about  to  depart  to 
the  espousals  of  her  Lord ! The  lights  were  extinguished,  the  prayers  were 
said,  and  then  sister  Agnes  bent  over  the  dying  girl  and  whispered  something 
in  her  ear.  A shadow  fell  upon  that  angel  face : it  seemed  as  if  she  had  been 
disturbed  in  a dream  of  heaven.  But  then  she  looked  at  the  sister  with  a smile 
of  acquiescence. 

Agnes  approached  the  door,  and  led  to  the  bed-side  the  tottering  form  of  the 
Magdalen  who  had  been  prostrate  there.  Isabel  gazed  one  moment  upon  the 
holy  face  of  her  child,  and  struck  by  an  awful  idea  of  her  sanctity,  she  fell  on 
her  knees  and  whispered  softly,  u Spouse  of  Christ,  pray  for  and  bless  thy  mo- 
ther.” 

The  girl  sat  upright  in  her  bed,  every  feature  of  her  face  bright  in  the  holy 
exultation  of  her  soul,  and  falling  into  the  arms  of  her  mother,  she  cried  out  — 

“ Mother ! my  mother ! we  shall  meet  in  heaven !” 

They  laid  her  back  upon  the  pillow,  but  she  was  dead.  Isabel  hid  her  face 
in  the  coverlet,  while  they  read  the  prayers  for  the  spirit  gone  to  judgment. 
The  rest  of  the  assistants  now  departed,  and  the  mother  was  left  alone  with  the 
corpse  of  her  child.  One  of  the  nuns  soon  came  to  seek  her.  She  rose,  im- 
printed one  last  kiss  upon  those  lips,  where  a happy  smile  was  lingering  still, 
and  then  she  followed  the  nun,  her  arms  folded  meekly  on  her  bosom.  Agnes 
met  her  at  the  door  — she  drew  her  sister  towards  her  — they  gazed  wistfully 
upon  each  well-known  face,  and  they  fell  into  each  other’s  arms,  and  lifting  up 
their  voices,  they  wept  aloud.  It  was  but  for  a moment ; Agnes  withdrew, 
and  the  sisters  met  no  more  upon  earth.  But  their  souls  were  often  blended 
together  in  prayer ; and  in  patience  and  humble  hope  they  awaited  the  day 
when  they  should  meet  once  again  upon  the  bosom  of  their  Lord  — that  guiltless 
and  that  pardoned  one ! M.  C.  A. 

Feast  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna. 
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SEVENTH  CHAPTER  OF  DANIEL. 

I*  our  last  number,  we  passed  in  review  the  dream  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
anl  its  interpretation  by  Daniel,  recorded  in  the  second  chapter  of  that  prophet; 
and  Ave  are  now  about  to  examine  a mysterious  vision  exhibited  to  Daniel 
himself,  which,  as  will  be  easily  shewn,  is  identical  in  its  object  with  that  of 
the  Babylonian  monarch.  Both  visions  foretell  the  rise  and  fall  of  foUr  great 
empires  ; and  in  both  the  overthrow  of  the  last  of  these  four  empires  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  triumph  of  a kingdom,  essentially  different  from  the  others, 
of  which  God  himself  was  to  be  founder.  Of  these  two  prophetic  visions, 
that  found  in  the  seventh  chapter  is  posterior,  in  point  of  time,  to  the  one 
related  in  the  second  chapter  — the  latter  having  taken  place  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchodonosor  (603  b.  C.),  and  the  former  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Baltassar  (555  b.  C.).  Daniel’s  vision  abounds  more  in 
detail  than  that  of  Nebuchodonosor  — to  whom  was  made  known  the  single 
circumstance  of  the  succession  of  the  empires  typically  exhibited  to  him  in  the 
great  statue,  and  in  the  little  stone  cut  from  the  mountain  without  hands,  by 
which  it  was  destroyed : whereas  Daniel  saw,  not  only  this  succession,  but 
also  some  of  the  most  prominent  circumstances  by  which  it  was  to  be  attended. 

In  our  next  number,  we  shall  see  that  that  portion  of  the  prophecy  which 
remained  to  be  fulfilled  after  the  appearance  of  Christ  on  earth,  was  revealed 
to  St.  John  in  still  clearer  terms  than  to  the  prophet  Daniel ; whereas  subse- 
quently to  the  date  of  this  vision  of  the  four  beasts,  this  latter  was  permitted 
to  see  many  circumstances  connected  with  the  history  of  the  decline  of  the 
second  and  rise  of  the  third  empires,  which  were  to  take  place  shortly  after  his 
time.  These  are  recorded  in  the  eighth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters,  in  such 
minuteness  of  detail  that,  when  shewn  to  him  by  the  high-priest  Jadus,  made 
Alexander  the  Great  reverence  the  God  of  Israel,  and  made  the  pagan  philoso- 
pher Porpyrius  conclude,  that  the  book  of  Daniel  was  written  after  the  occur- 
rence of  these  events,  and  was,  therefore,  a history  rather  than  a prediction. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  our  observations  oh  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Daniel,  we  shall  insert  it  entire,  that  the  reader  may  be  spared  the 
trouble  of  reference . 


DANIEL CHAPTER  VII. 

1.  In  the  first  year  of  Baltassar,  king  of  Babylon,  Daniel  saw  a dream  j and 
the  vision  of  his  head  tww  upon  his  bed : and  writing  the  dream,  he  compre- 
hended it  in  a few  words  ; and  relating  the  sum  of  it  in  short,  he  said  — 

2.  I saw  in  my  vision  by  night,  and  behold ! the  four  winds  of  the  heaven 
strove  upon  the  great  sea. 

3.  And  four  great  beasts,  different  one  from  another,  came  up  out  of  the  sea* 

4.  The  first  was  like  a lioness,  and  had  the  wings  of  an  eagle*  I beheld 
till  her  wings  were  plucked  off,  and  she  was  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  and  stood 
upon  her  feet  as  a man,  and  the  heart  of  a man  was  given  to  her. 

5.  And  behold  ! another  beast,  like  a bear,  stood  up  on  one  side  : and  there 
were  three  rows  in  the  mouth  thereof,  and  in  the  teeth  thereof ; and  thus  they 
said  to  it : Arise,  devour  much  flesh. 

6.  After  this  I beheld,  and  lo ! another  like  a leopard  $ and  it  had  upon  it 
four  wings,  as  of  a fowl,  and  the  beast  had  four  heads,  and  power  was  given 
to  it. 

7.  After  this  I beheld  in  the  vision  of  the  night,  and  lo  I a fourth  beast,  ter- 
rible and  wonderful,  and  exceeding  strong : it  had  great  iron  teeth,  eating  and 
breaking  in  pieces,  and  treading  down  the  rest  with  its  feet ; and  it  was  unlike 
to  the  other  beasts  which  I had  seen  before  it,  and  had  ten  horns. 

vol.  1.  27 
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8.  I considered  the  horns,  and  behold  ! another  little  horn  sprung  out  of  the 
midst  of  them ; and  three  of  the  first  horns  were  plucked  up  at  tne  presence 
thereof;  and  behold  ! eyes,  like  the  eyes  of  a man,  were  in  this  horn,  and  a 
mouth  speaking  great  things. 

9.  I beheld  till  thrones  were  placed,  and  the  Ancient  of  days  sat.  His  gar- 
ment was  white  as  snow,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  like  clean  wool : his  throne 
like  flames  of  fire  — the  wheels  of  it  like  a burning  fire. 

10.  A swift  stream  of  fire  issued  forth  from  before  him  : thousands  of  thou- 
sands ministered  to  him,  and  ten  thousand  times  a hundred  thousand  stood 
before  him.  The  judgment  sat,  and  the  books  were  opened. 

11.  I beheld  because  of  the  voice  of  the  great  word  which  that  horn  spoke : 
and  1 saw  that  the  beast  was  slain,  and  the  body  thereof  was  destroyed,  and 
given  to  the  fire  to  be  burnt ; 

12.  And  that  the  power  of  the  other  beasts  was  taken  away,  and  that  times 
of  life  were  appointed  them  for  a time  and  a time. 

13.  1 beheld,  therefore,  in  the  vision  of  the  night,  and  lo  1 one  like  the  Son 
of  Man  came,  with  the  clouds  of  heaven ; and  he  came  even  to  the  Ancient  of 
days,  and  they  presented  him  before  him  : 

14.  And  he  gave  him  power  and  glory,  and  a kingdom ; and  all  peoples, 
tribes,  and  tongues  shall  serve  him.  His  power  is  an  everlasting  power  that 
shall  not  be  taken  away ; and  his  kingdom  shall  not  be  destroyed. 

15.  My  spirit  trembled.  I,  Daniel,  was  affrighted  at  these  things,  and  the 
visions  of  my  head  troubled  me. 

16.  I went  near  to  one  of  them  that  stood  by,  and  asked  the  truth  of  him 
concerning  all  these  things,  and  he  told  me  the  interpretation  of  the  words, 
and  instructed  me : 

17.  These  four  great  beasts  are  four  kingdoms,  which  shall  arise  out  of  the  , 
earth ; 

18.  But  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  God  shall  take  the  kingdom,  and  they 

shall  possess  the  kingdom  for  ever  and  ever.  * 

19.  After  this  I would  diligently  learn  concerning  the  fourth  beast,  which  , 

was  very  different  from  all,  and  exceeding  terrible : his  teeth  and  claws  were  j, 

of  iron ; he  devoured  and  broke  in  pieces,  and  the  rest  he  stamped  upon  with  } 

his  feet.  < 

20.  And  concerning  the  ten  horns  that  he  had  on  his  head  ; and  concerning  * 
the  other  that  came  up,  before  which  three  horns  fell ; and  of  that  horn  that 
had  eyes,  and  a mouth  speaking  great  things,  and  was  greater  than  the  rest. 

21.  I beheld,  and  lo!  that  horn  made  war  against  the  saints,  and  prevailed 

over  them.  * 

22.  Till  the  Ancient  of  dayfc  came,  and  gave  judgment  to  the  saints  of  the  ' 
Most  High  ; and  the  time  came,  and  the  saints  obtained  the  kingdom. 

23.  And  thus  he  said : The  fourth  beast  shall  be  the  fourth  kingdom  upon 
earth,  which  shall  be  greater  than  all  the  kingdoms,  and  shall  devour  the  whole 
earth,  and  shall  tread  it  down,  and  break  it  in  pieces. 

. 24.  And  the  ten  horns  of  the  same  kingdom  shall  be  ten  kings ; and  another 

shall  rise  up  after  them,  and  he  shall  be  mightier  than  the  former,  and  he  shall 
bring  down  three  kings. 

25.  And  he  shall  speak  words  against  the  High  One,  and  shall  crush  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High ; and  he  shall  think  himself  able  to  change  times  and 
laws,  and  they  shall  be  delivered  into  his  hands,  until  a time,  and  times,  and 
half  a time. 

26.  And  judgment  shall  sit  that  his  power  may  be  taken  away,  and  be  bro- 
ken in  pieces,  and  perish  even  to  the  end. 
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27.  And  that  the  kingdom  and  power,  and  greatness  of  the  kingdom,  under 
the  whole  heaven,  may  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High, 
whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  kings  shall  serve  him,  and 
shall  obey  him. 

28.  Hitherto  is  the  end  of  the  word.  I,  Daniel,  was  much  troubled  with 

my  thoughts,  and  my  countenance  was  changed  in  me  ; but  I kept  the  word  in 
my  heart. 

A comparison  of  this  prophecy  with  that  portion  of  the  second  chapter 
included  between  the  thirtieth  and  forty-sixth  verses,  which  formed  the  basis 
of  our  remarks  last  month,  clearly  shews  that  both  have  reference  to  the  self- 
same subject;  and,  consequently,  that,  in  the  interpretation  of  each,  we  are  to 
be  guided  by  whatever  conclusions  have  been  legitimately  drawn  from  the 
other  of  these,  so  to  speak,  parallel  predictions.  In  both  we  find  mention  of 
five  empires,  or  kingdoms;  four  of  which  are  the  work  of  men:  the  fifth,  a 
kingdom  which  God  himself  is  to  establish  — a kingdom  of  a spiritual  charac- 
ter; and  therefore  called  in  this  chapter,  a kingdom  which  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High  God  are  to  possess.  In  both  we  see  the  transitory  character  of 
all  human  power  contrasted  with  the  enduring  continuance  of  that  kingdom  of 
God,  which  is  “to  stand  for  ever,”  and  which  is  “ an  everlasting  kingdom.” 
In  both,  also,  this  kingdom  of  God  triumphs  over  the  fourth  kingdom,  repre- 
sented in  them  under  such  expressive  types;  and  this  triumph  is  the  effect  of 
God's  judgment  on  that  fourth  empire,  and  is  the  result  of  a collision  between 
the  two  powers,  in  which  the  earthly  power  exerts  all  her  energies,  only  to 
shew  how  utterly  insignificant  are  all  the  efforts  of  man  against  the  works  of 
God. 

These  observations  are  not  intended  as  an  explication  of  that  portion  of 
Daniel  which  we  have  in  hand ; but  they  are  presented  to  the  reader,  in  this 
stage  of  our  inquiry,  as  worthy  of  being  remembered,  especially  as  they  will 
be  found  to  be  of  considerable  aid  in  illustrating  whatever  may  be  dark  or 
obscure  in  the  details  of  the  seventh  chapter.  Our  remarks  on  these  details 
we  have  thrown  into  the  form  of  a commentary,  as  best  suited  to  our  purpose 
of  giving  the  literal  sense  of  this  important  prophecy, — a plan  which  will  also 
have  the  advantage  of  avoiding  numerous  and  embarrassing  references,  which 
otherwise  would  be  inevitable. 

“ 2.  I saw  in  my  vision  by  night,  and  behold ! the  four  winds  of  the  heaven 
strove  upon  the  great  sea.” 

The  four  winds  most  probably  denote  what  is  afterwards  represented  by  the 
four  great  beasts,  it  being  not  unusual  to  have  the  same  object  exhibited  under 
different  images  (see  Gen.  xli.  32).  According  to  Theodoret,  the  great  sea  is 
the  world ; the  four  winds,  the  four  great  empires  which  form  the  subject  of 
this  chapter ; and  the  commotion  excited  by  the  striving  of  the  four  winds,  the 
evils  produced  in  the  world  by  the  sanguinary  contests  of  these  powers  among 
themselves. 

“ 3.  And  four  great  beasts,  different  one  from  another,  came  up  out  of  the 
sea.” 

These  four  great  beasts  are  four  great  empires  (see  verse  seventeenth). 

“ 4.  The  first  was  like  a lioness,  and  had  the  wings  of  an  eagle.  I beheld 
till  her  wings  were  plucked  off,  and  she  was  lilted  up  from  the  earth,  and  stood 
upon  her  feet  as  a man,  and  the  heart  of  a man  was  given  to  her.” 

The  Babylonian  empire  is  designated  in  this  verse  ; for  it  is  clear  that  what 
God  shewed  to  Nebuchodonosor  by  the  head  of  gold  (chapter  xi.  v.  31.),  he 
shews  here  to  Daniel  by  the  lioness.  The  head  of  gold  was  the  empire  over 
which  Nebuchodonosor  reigned  (chap.  xi.  v.  38  ).  “ The  kingdom  of 
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Babylon,”  says  St.  Jerome,  u is  compared  to  a lioness  rather  than  to  a lion,  on 
account  of  its  fierceness  and  cruelty,  or  on  account  of  the  luxurious  character 
of  its  people.  It  is  said  to  have  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  to  signify  the  ambi- 
tion of  a most  powerful  empire,  whose  king  is  introduced  by  Isaias  (c.  xiv.) 
as  saying : “ I will  place  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  I shall  be 
like  to  the  Most  High.”  Whence,  also,  it  is  said  to  him,  “ Though  thou  be 
exalted  as  an  eagle,  and  though  thou  set  thy  nest  among  the  stars,  thence  will 
I bring  tljee  down,  saith  the  Lord  ” (Abdias  c.  i.  v.  iv.).  “ Moreover,  what 

the  lion  is  among  the  beasts,  the  eagle  is  among  the  birds  ” ( Comm,  in  Pen.). 
This  empire  is  also  justly  likened  to  an  eagle,  on  account  of  the  celerity  with 
which  its  power  increased.  (Compare  Jeremias  iv.  13.  xlviii.  40,  Ezech. 
xvii.  8.)  She  was  “ lifted  from  the  earth,”  when  the  empire  was  destroyed; 
and,  instead  of  the  daring  flight  of  impious  ambition,  her  people  were  taught 
that  they  were  like  other  men,  and  in  consequence  of  this  chastisement,  received 
the  heart  of  a man,  i.  e.  sentiments  becoming  their  lowly  condition. 

“ 5.  And  behold ! another  beast,  like  a bear,  stood  up  on  one  side ; and  there 
were  three  rows  in  the  mouth  thereof,  and  in  the  teeth  thereof ; and  thus  they 
said  to  it : Arise,  devour  much  flesh.” 

The  Persian  empire  is  denoted  here  by  the  bear,  on  account  of  the  rude  and 
ferocious  character  of  that  people,  who  surpassed  the  Babylonians  in  cruelty 
as  much  as  they  were  inferior  to  them  in  civilization.  The  three  rows  in  the 
mouth  of  the  bear  mo3t  probably  denote  the  three  distinct  people  — Babylo- 
nians, Medes,  and  Persians  — of  whom  the  Persian  empire  was  composed. 
The  concluding  words  of  the  verse  express  the  sanguinary  character  of  thi9 
power,  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  of  antiquity,  was  distinguished 
by  its  thirst  of  blood.  Jeremias  gives  to  the  Persians  that  destroyed  Babylon 
the  appellation  of  “ spoilers  ” (Jer.  li.  48,  56).  There  is  striking  similarity 
between  the  words,  “ Arise,  devour  much  flesh,”  and  the  expression  of  the 
Scythian  Queen,  Tomyris,  on  casting  the  head  of  Cyrus,  the  conqueror  of 
Babylon,  into  a vessel  full  of  blood  : Glut  thyself  with  the  blood  lor  which 

thou  didst  so  much  thirst.” 

“ 6.  After  this  I beheld,  and  )o  ! another  like  a leopard  ; and  it  had  upon  it 
four  wings,  as  of  a fowl,  and  the  beast  had  four  heads,  and  power  was  given 
to  it.” 

The  leopard  is  a fit  emblem  of  the  Greek  empire  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  destroyed  the  power  of  Persia, which  so  long  threatened  the  exist- 
ence of  the  free  states  of  Greece.  The  fleetness  of  the  leopard  aptly  indicates 
the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  Alexander’s  power,  who  extended  his  dominion 
from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Ganges,  in  almost  as  short 
a time  a9  it  would  have  then  required  to  pass  over  the  various  countries  inclu- 
ded within  his  empire.  The  same  idea  is  represented  to  the  mind  by  the 
“ four  wings.”  The  four  heads  indicate  the  state  of  Alexander’s  empire  after 
bis  decease,  when  it  was  divided  between  four  of  his  generals  — Ptolemy,  who 
got  Egypt;  Seleucus,  who  obtained  Syria,  including  Babylon,  a portion  of 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  its  Asiatic  provinces ; Antipater,  to  whom  Macedonia  was 
assigned ; and  Antigonus,  whose  power  was  acknowledged  in  Asia.  By  the 
four  heads,  also,  may  be  meant  the  four  peoples  of  whom  the  Grecian  empire 
was  composed  — the  Greeks,  Medes,  Persians,  and  Babylonians.  As  before 
mentioned,  the  eighth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters  of  Daniel  contain  several 
predictions  regarding  the  rise  and  history  of  Alexander’s  empire. 

“ 7.  After  this  I beheld  in  the  vision  of  the  night,  and  lo ! a fourth  beast, 
terrible  and  wonderful,  and  exceeding  strong : it  bad  great  iron  teeth,  eating 
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and  breaking  in  pieces,  and  treading  down  the  rest  with  its  feel ; and  it  was 
unlike  to  the  other  beasts  which  I had  seen  before  it,  and  had  ten  horns.’, 

“ 8.  I considered  the  horns,  and  behold  another  little  horn  sprung  out  of  the 
midst  of  them;  and  three  of  the  first  horns  were  plucked  up  at  the  presence 
thereof;  and  behold  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a man  were  in  this  horn,  and  a mouth 
speaking  great  things.” 

All  interpreters  agree  that  by  the  three  first  beasts  we  are  to  understand  the 
three  great  empires  of  Babylon,  Persia,  and  Greece,  as  upder  Alexander.  With 
regard  to  the  power  denoted  by  the  fourth  beast,  there  is  not  the  same  unan- 
imity of  opinion.  Several  among  the  ancients,  and  some  among  the  moderns, 
interpret  the  7th  verse  as  foretelling  the  state  of  the  Greek  empire  under  Al- 
exander's successors.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Porphyrius,  who  gave  the 
names  of  ten  kings,  denoted  by  the  ten  horns  (See  v.  24);  and  who  found  the 
little  horn  in  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  system  has  been  adopted  by  many 
Christian  interpreters. 

But,  however  some  circumstances  in  the  personal  character  and  public  his- 
tory of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  seem  to  favour  this  supposition,  this  interpreta- 
tion cannot  be  regarded  as  the  literal  meaning  of  the  prediction,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons : — 1.  By  the  fourth  kingdom  we  are  to  understand  a power  entire- 
ly different  from  any  which  preceded  it.  (See  v.  7.)  But  the  successors  of 
Alexander  did  not  constitute  such  a power.  Like  him  they  were  Greeks ; — 
and  notwithstanding  their  mutual  contentions,  they  continued — although  in  an 
altered  form — the  Creek  empire  which  Alexander  had  formed.  2.  The  de- 
acription  of  the  fourth  kingdom,  given  in  the  23d  verse  of  this  chapter,  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  Greek  empire  under  the  successors  of  Alexander.  It  had  not 
the  strength  of  that  fourth  empire(See  v.  19);  it  had  not  the  extent  assigned 
to  that  empire,  (See  v.  23);  and  instead  of  exhibiting  greater  power  than  when 
under  Alexander,  as  it  should  have  done,  if  it  were  the  fourth  empire,  its  con- 
tinual discords  and  the  mutual  conflicts  of  its  members  were  every  day  render- 
ing it  less  and  less  like  the  type  of  that  fourth  kingdom,  as  exhibited  in  the  2nd 
and  7th  chapters.  3.  The  hfih  kingdom,  that  of  the  Messiah,  was  to  arise  in 
the  time  of  the  fourth  (See  Chap,  n,  v.  44);  and  it  was  to  destroy  it,  (See 
Chap,  ii,  v.  44,  47,  26).  But  the  Greek  empire  had  long  been  swallowed  up 
in  that  of  Rome  before  the  birth  of  Christ ; and,  therefore,  its  destruction  can- 
not be  ascribed  to  collision  with  the  fifth  kingdom,  unless  we  choose,  with 
some  few  interpreters,  who  are  evidently  mistaken,  to  recognize  in  the  Ro- 
man empire,  that  fifth  monarchy,  “which  God  himself  was  to  found — which  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High  were  to  possess,  and  which  was  never  to  pass  away.” 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  object  typified  by  the 
fourth  beast. 


“The  fourth  empire,”  says  Jerome,  “is  that  of  the  Romans  which  now  pre- 
vails, of  which  it  is  said  in  the  vision  of  the  statue,  ‘the  legs  are  of  iron,  the 
feet  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay’  — ot  which  iron  mention  is  also  made  in  this 
place,  in  the  description  of  its  ‘great  iron  teeth.7  It  is  somewhat  wonderful 
that  having  described  three  great  kingdoms  under  the  figures  of  a lioness, a bear 
and  a leopard,  the  prophet  should  not  have  assimilated  the  Roman  empire  to 
any  beast;  except,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  more  fearful,  he 
withheld  its  name ; thereby  to  show  us  that  whatever  excess  of  ferocity  we 
could  imagine  in  beasts,  would  be  found  in  this  empire.  But  what  is  l ere 
omitted,  tne  Jews  believe  may  be  found  in  the  Psalms.  ‘The  boar  out  of  the 
wood  hath  laid  it  waste ; and  a singular  wild  beast  hath  devoured  it.7 
(Psalms  lxxix,  14,)  or,  as  the  original  Hebrew  text  reads,  ‘All  the 
beasts  of  the  field  have  torn  it  up for  in  the  single  empire  of  Rome  we  find 
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all  the  empire  which  were  formerly  separate  and  distinct.  What  follows — 
‘eating  and  breaking  in  pieces,  and  treading  down  the  rest  with  its  feet* — de- 
notes that  by  it  all  nations  were  to  be  either  annihilated  or  rendered  tributary 
or  enslaved.”  The  opinion  of  St.  Jerome  is  that  of  almost  all  interpreters,  an- 
cient and  modern,  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

Having  determined  what  power  is  represented  by  the  fourth  beast,  we  now 
come  to  enquire,  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  ten  horns,  and  what  by  the 
little  horn.  Before  attempting  an  answer,  we  beg  to  remark,  that  whatever  is 
to  be  understood  by  these  signs,  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. These  horns  are  not  objects  which  have  a distinct  and  separate  existence 
from  that  of  the  beast  on  whose  front  they  appear ; so  that  in  the  supposition, 
which  we  regard  as  fully  certain,  that  the  Roman  empire  was  typified  by  the 
fourth  beast,  we  must  not  look  elsewhere  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  signs. 
Thus  in  the  vision  which  Daniel  subsequently  saw,  as  related  in  the  following 
chapter,  the  ram  by  which  the  the  Persian  monarchy  is  represented  has  two 
horns,  “one  higher  than  the  other,”  and  the  he-goat,  which  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Greek  empire  of  Alexander  has  ‘a  notable  horn’  between  his  eyes.  It  is  evi- 
dent we  must  seek  for  the  reality  of  what  is  thus  symbolized  in  these  two  mon- 
archies ; and  no  one  thinks  himself  entitled  to  understand  by  these  signs  any 
powers  not  identified  with  those  here  exhibited.  This  observation  alone  re- 
moves the  foundation  of  that  exceedingly  absurd — to  use  no  harsher  term — in- 
terpretation of  this  passage  of  Daniel,  which  finds  the  “little  horn,”  with  all  its 
wickedness,  blasphemies,  and  violence,  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Whatever 
the  reader  may  think  of  that  church,  whether  he  recognize  her  as  the  kingdom 
which  God  himself  was  to  found — which  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  were  to 
possess  everlastingly ; or  whether  he  regard  her  as  a system  of  mere  human 
origin,  and  believes  her  doctrine  to  be  damnable  and  idolatrous  to  boot, — one 
thing  every  sane  man  must  grant,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not  apart 
or  portion  of  the  Roman  empire, — or  in  anywise  identified  therewith.  In  our 
next  number  we  shall  show  that  this  empire  and  the  Church  were  not  only  dif- 
ferent, but  antagonist  forces ; but,  for  the  present,  we  content  ourselves  with 
drawing  attention  to  this  principle— that  the  little  horn,  as  well  as  the  ten  horns, 
arc  to  be  found  in  some  character  or  circumstance  of  the  Roman  empire  ; and 
that,  if  we  were  not  able  to  point  out  the  accomplishment  of  this  part  of  the 
prophecy  in  its  history,  the  only  conclusion  we  could  legitimately  draw,  would 
be,  that  we  had  not  as  yet  discovered  in  that  history  what  must  certainly  have 
existed, — the  fact  or  circumstances  symbolized  by  these  figures. 

To  reply,  then,  to  the  question  above  proposed,  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  St. 
Jerome,  reserving  for  our  explanation  of  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  A- 
pocalypse,  a fuller  development,  as  well  as  an  attempt  at  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  words  we  are  about  to  cite  from  this  great  doctor  of  the 
church.  Having  refuted  the  opinion  of  Porphyry,  above  referred  to,  he  says ; 
“Let  us,  therefore,  say — what  all  ecclesiastical  writers  have  taught — that  at 
the  end  of  the  world,  when  the  Roman  empire  is  to  be  destroyed,*  there 
will  be  ten  kings  who  will  divide  the  empire  among  them,  and  that  an  11th 
will  arise  who  will  overcome  threeof  these  10  kings, that  is, the  kings  of  Egypt, 
Africa,  and  Ethiopia,  as  we  shall  explain  still  more  clearly  in  the  sequel. — 
When  these  three  shall  have  been  taken  away,  then  the  other  seven  will  sub- 
mit.” Without  binding  ourselves  to  adopt  every  part  of  this  explanation,  we 


• Both  these  events  seem  to  have  been  as  intimately  connected  in  the  mind  of  St.  Jerome* 
as  the  end  of  the  world  aud  destruction  of  Jerusalem  were  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples.  ( See 
Math.  XXIV.  3. 
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adhere  most  immovably  to  the  principlejfrom  which  it  sprung — that  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Roman  empire  must  supply  us  with  the  only  clue  that  can  guide  us 
safely  through  the  obsourity  of  the  prophetic  announcement,  until  we  shall  find 
ourselves  emerging  into  the  broad  light  wherein  its  entire  and  literal  accom- 
plishment may  be  viewed.  The  application  of  those  symbols  we  defer  until 
the  next  number,  when  it  will  more  appropriately  find  its  place  in  our  re- 
marks on  the  17th  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse. 

That  portion  of  the  chapter  under  consideration,  from  the  9th  to  the  14th 
verses  inclusive,  as  also  the  26th  and  27th  verses,  describe  the  judgment  by 
which  the  fourth  beast  is  condemned,  and  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  put  in 
possession  of  that  kingdom  for  which  they  had  contended  so  faithfully  with  the 
monster.  God  is  said  to  judge,  and  exercise  his  judgments  upon  his  creatures 
when  he  punishes  them  for  their  sins.  Thus  we  find  the  punishment  exercis- 
ed by  God  on  Sennecharib  and  his  impious  host,  expressed  under  the  same  fi- 
gure of  judgment.  “Thou  hast  caused  judgment  to  be  heard  from  heaven : the 
earth  tremtried  and  was  still.  When  God  arose  in  judgment  to  save  all  the 
meek  of  the  earth.”  (Ps.  lxxv.  9,  10.)  There  is,  then,  no  necessity  to  sup- 
pose, with  some,  that  there  is  here  any  immediate  reference  to  the  general 
judgment ; or  that  the  kingdom  of  the  saints  is  to  be  understood  oi  the  celestial 
paradise,  or  of  any  imaginary  state  of  Lsociety  on  earth,  such  as  the  millenium, 
in  which  we  should  experience  unmixed  happiness.  All  such  interpretations 
are  excluded  by  the  nature  of  the  prediction  of  which  this  judgment  forms  a 
part.  In  this  vision,  Daniel  saw  the  same  objects  that  were  shown  to  Nabuch- 
odonosor  under  the  image  of  a statue,  composed  of  different  materials, (Dan.  hi.) 
and  the  prediction  concerning  the  little  stone  which  was  to  crumble  that  statue 
into  pieces,  was  evidently  to  be  fulfilled  at  the  first, and  not  at  the  second  com- 
ing of  Christ.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  destruction  of  the  fourth  kingdom  was 
to  be  the  consequence  of  Christ's  first  coming,  and  consequently,  that  the  judg- 
ment which  preceded  that  destruction,  was  to  be  connected  with,  and  precede 
the  same  event.  We  therefore  conclude  that  the  judgment  here  spoken  of, 
the  destruction  of  the  beast,  and  the  triumph  of  the  saints,  are  not  to  be  connec- 
ted with  the  final  consummation  of  the  world,  nor  confounded  with  the  general 
judgment  that  will  then  take  place — a misconception  which,  probably,  more 
than  any  other,  has  rendered  the  interpretation  of  this  portion  of  Daniel,  and 
the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  a source  of  morbid 
excitement  and  mischievous  fanaticism. 

We  conclude,  then,  for  the  present,  by  stating  in  a few  words  the  conclu- 
sions we  have  already  established  in  this  and  the  preceding  number. 

1.  The  predictions  in  the  2nd  and  7th  chapters  have  reference  to  the  same 
objects. 

2.  The  four  empires  are  those  of  the  Assyrians,  Persians,  Greek,  and  Romans. 

3.  The  fifth  kingdom  is  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  it  alone  can  be  regarded  as 
the  kingdom  which  God  himself  was  to  found — as  the  kingdom  of  the  saints  of 
the  Most  High — as  one  th|d  is  to  stand  forever— an  everlasting  kingdom. 

4.  This  Church  of  Christ  is  that  which  Christ  founded  while  on  earth,  be- 
cause it  was  to  be  fbunded  before  the  destruction  of  the  fourth  kingdom,  and 
because  it  was  founded  by  God,  who  declared  its  perpetuity  when  he  said : — 
“the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail  against  it.”  This  church  is  the  kingdom 
of  the  saints,  because  all  its  members,  as  such,  make  a profession  of  sanctity  $ 
and  hence  we  find  the  appellation  of  “saints”  applied  by  the  Apostle  Paul  to 
denote  Christians  in  general,  many  of  whom  were  not  actually  holy.  The 
church  which  Christ  founded  is  also  an  everlasting  kingdom  ; because  its  exis- 
tence is  not  limited  by  time,  but  when  time  shall  be  no  more,  it  [will  continue 
in  heaven  for  eternity. 
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5.  The  judgment  spoken  of  in  this  chapter  is  not  the  last  universal  judgment, 
but  the  punishment  of  the  power  symbolized  by  the  fourth  beast. 

6.  We  have  purposely  abstained  from  examining  what  persons  or  objects  are 
denoted  by  the  ten  horns,  and  the  little  horn  of  the  fourth  beast;  because  we 
could  not  enter  upon  the  subject  without  anticipating  the  matter  of  our  next. 
But  we  have  shown  that  these — whatever  they  may  be — must  be  sought  for  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire ; and,  consequently,  every 
other  application  of  these  symbols  must  be  rejected  as  arbitrary  and  inconclu- 
sive. 


THE  VESPER  HOUR. 


It  is  the  twilight’s  holy  hour, — 

Mute  is  the  bird,  and  closed  the  flower, 
The  heaven  and  earth  are  still  and  clear, 
As  if  they  listened  HIS  voice  to  hear ! 

All  is  hushed  on  the  ear  of  night, 

Save  a fitful  breeze,  and  a beetle’s  flight — 
But  hark  1 that  knell, — to  the  evening  star, 
The  Vesper-bell  tolls  faint  and  far. 

The  Heaven  above,  and  the  earth  beneath, 
Send  up  His  boundless  praise, 

The  tapers  are  light 
On  the  altar  bright, 

And  the  lonely  friar 
And  the  holy  choir 
Their  even  song  upraise  1 
The  stars  in  the  sky 
Are  His  tapers  high, 

And  the  flowers  of  the  field 
Their  incense  yield, 

And  the  dew  of  the  night, 

Like  drops  of  light 

Earth’s  holy  water,  pure  and  bright. 

Glory  to  Him,  who  reigns  in  might, 

Where  never  is  bound  of  day  or  night, 

And  all  in  Heaven’s  eternal  blaze, 

Cherubs  and  Seraphs  sing  His  praise. 

Child  of  the  dust,  I kneel  to  THEE ! 
Angels  of  Heaven,  pray  for  me. 


Thou,  who  on  thy  sick  bed  lying, 

Hear’st  that  sweet  bell’s  blessed  sound 
“Lingering,  hoping,” — haply  dying 
Lift  thy  hand  and  sign  thy  brow, 

When  that  faint  chime  wakes  thee  now  j 
Father  and  mother  shall  pray  for  thee, 

And  the  stainless  soul  of  infancy 
Mingle  its  sinless  hymn. 

And  when  that  bell,  and  hymn,  and  prayer. 
Rise  up  to  Heaven  from  earthly  air, 

The  Cherubim  and  Seraphim 

Shall  veil  their  heads  in  their  wings,  and  join 

Their  glorious  voices  to  succor  thine. 
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Far  away,  on  the  ocean  wide, 

Where  mariners  sad  the  white  wave  ride, 
And  all  unlike  this  evening  still 
The  tempest  is  raving  wild  and  shrill  $ — 
Faint  in  the  blast  through  the  waters9  roar, 
When  the  vesper  knell  comes  off  the  shore. 
The  hoary  pilot  and  fainting  men. 

«De  Profundis”  shall  murmur  then, 

And  the  trembling  mates  shall  say,  Amkit  !— 
Mother  of  Mercies  1 pray  for  them  1 

Deep,  in  the  lonely  prison  cell, 

Where  never  the  sun  the  dev  may  tel^ 

And  many  a year  of  pain  and  dole, 

The  iron  has  entered  the  captive  soul. 

When  to  the  dungeon’s  living  grave, 

The  vesper  bell  its  toll  shall  wave, 

Beside  the  ring-bar’s  steely  tree. 

The  Wasted  form  shall  bend  his  knee, 

And  in  the  cold  and  heavy  chain, 

To  cross  his  brow  the  fetter  strain  $ — 
ft  may  be  at  that  vesper’s  dim, 

His  brother  and  sister  shall  pray  for  him. 
Blessed  Apostles  and  Martyrs  dean 
Beseech  in  heaven  their  prayer  to  near! 


Cath.  Mas. 


PARISIAN  HYMN. 


As  the  sun 

O’er  misty  shrouds, 
When  he  walks 
Upon  the  clouds ; 

Or  as  when 
The  moon  doth  rise, 
And  refreshes 
All  the  skies  $ 

Or  as  when 
The  lily  flower 
Stands  amid 

The  vernal  bower ; 

Or  on  the  water’s 
Glassy  face 
Doth  reflect 
The  starry  sp&oe : 
28 
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“Thus  above 

All  mothers  shone 
The  mother  of 

The  Blessed  One.”* 


• Hymns  translated  from  the  Parisian  Breviary.  By  the  author  of ‘The  Cathedral.’  18mo* 
London : Rivingtons,  1842. 
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THE  FEAST  OF  THE  ASSUMPTION. 

‘If  nothing  delights  me,  nothing  also  terrifies  me  more,  than  to  speak  of  the  glory  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.” — [St.  Bernard  Sermon  iv.de  Assumption. 

In  honouring  the  saints  of  God,  we  honour  Jesus  Christ,  the  head  of  the 
saints,  who,  in  crowning  their  good  works,  according  to  the  language  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, only  crowns  his  own  mercies.  This  remark  i3  specially  applicable  to 
the  honour  we  pay  to  the  ever  blessed  mother  of  Jesus  Christ.  \Ve  venerate 
her,  because  she  is  His  mother — because  He  honoured  and  obeyed  her  through- 
out his  life  on  earth — and  because  He  adorned  her  with  so  many  graces  and 
excellences,  as  made  her  deserving  of  honour.  The  principle  of  St.  Paul — 
“honour to  whom  honour  is  due ” — (Rom.  xii.)  is  fairly  applicable  to  her.  The 
honour  we  pay  to  the  mother,  necessarily  redounds  to  the  Son  $ and  far  from 
being  offended  with  us  for  venerating  her,  He  would  be  displeased  with  us, 
were  we  to  withhold  from  her  the  honour  which  is  her  due.  He  is  the  great 
Sun  of  Justice,  and  the  Sun  of  the  religious  world — the  only  source  of  the  su- 
pernatural light  of  faith,  and  of  the  genial  warmth  of  grace.  She  is  the  moon 
— fulchra  ut  luna — which,  though  it  contain  no  light  nor  heat  of  itself,  yet  has 
more  reflected  light  than  any  of  the  planets.  And,  to  continue  the  allegory,  as 
the  moon  sheds  her  light  over  the  world  during  the  night;  so,  also,  she  sheds 
on  us  her  mild  radiance  during  the  night  of  this  life,  and  especially  during  the 
darkness  of  tribulation. 

The  church  of  Christ  has  ever  cherished  a most  tender  devotion  towards  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  In  endeavoring  to  instil  this  sentiment  into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  her  children,  she  has  given  additional  evidence  that  she  is  truly  the 
spouse  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  she  alone  has  accomplished  the  prophecy  made  by 
the  Virgin  herself,  that  “ all  generations  should  call  her  blessed .”  St.  Epiphanius 
speaks  of  a sect  called  Colli ridians,  who  carried  their  feeling  of  veneration  for 
her  to  the  most  unwarrantable  length  of  offering  her  divine  honours,  thus  gross- 
ly insulting  both  her  and  her  Divine  Son.  The  Church  immediately  condemn- 
ed this  idolatry,  and  excluded  the  Colliridians  from  communion  as  heretics. — 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  such  a heresy  sprang  up  at  so  early  a period,  might  be 
cited  as  an  evidence  of  the  tender  devotion  cherished  by  Christians  of  that  day 
for  the  mother  of  God.  Such  a heresy  would  be  impossible  among  protestants 
of  the  present  day.  When,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Nestorius, 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  denied  that  Mary  was  Theotocos , or  the  mother  of 
God,  there  was  a burst  of  general  indignation  throughout  the  entire  Christian 
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’world.  The  third  general  council  of  the  Church  was  assembled  at  Ephesus 
in  431,  in  a church  dedicated  to  God  under  the  name  and  invocation  of  Mary : 
the  new  doctrine  was  examined  and  condemned,  and  so  great  was  the  popular 
feeling  on  the  occasion,  that  when  the  decree  of  the  council  was  made  known, 
the  vaults  of  the  church  were  made  to  re-echo,  and  even  the  streets  of  the  city 
to  resound  with  acclamations  in  honour  of  the  Theotocos  ! 

This  devotional  feeling  was  chiefly  manifested  on  the  feasts  instituted  by  the 
church  to  commemorate  the  life  and  virtues  of  the  Virgin.  Of  these,  the  grea- 
test and  most  solemn  was  the  festival  of  the  Assumption.  This  commemorat- 
ed the  happy  termination  of  hef  earthly  career,  and  the  glorious  consummation 
of  her  bliss,  by  her  entrance  into  the  glory  preparedTor  her  by  her  divine  Son. 
While  on  this  day  the  faithful  poured  out  their  hearts  in  thanksgiving  to  God 
for  the  privileges  bestowed  on  Mary,  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  powerfully 
stimulated  to  imitate  her  many  virtues,  by  a view  of  the  brightness  of  her 
crown.  And  while  in  spirit  they  accompanied  her  in  her  triumphant  entry  in- 
to heaven,  and  listened  to  the  angelic  exclamation,  which  greeted  her — “who  is 
she  thcUcomtthupfrom  the  desert  filled  with  delights,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
beloved?”*  they  did  not  forget  to  invoke  with  humble  confidence  her  interces- 
sion in  behalf  of  those  who  were  yet  sorrowfully  journeying  through  the  wil- 
derness of  life,  and  to  enter  into  the  pathetic  sentiments  of  that  beautiful  an- 
them, the  Salve  Regina . 

Ancient  writers  are  not  fully  agreed  as  to  the  place  of  the  Virgin’s  death. 
Some  of  the  Fathers  went  so  far  in  their  reverence  for  memory,  as  to  deny 
that  she  died  at  all,  and  to  assert  that  God,  to  crown  his  other  favors,  bestow- 
ed on  her  the  gift  of  immortality,  and  transferred  her  to  eternal  life,  without 
permitting  her  to  taste  death.  Of  this  number  is  St.  Epiphanius.  But  this 
opinion  seems  wholly  inadmissible,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  receiv- 
ed a privilege  which  was  denied  to  her  divine  Son.  Many  think  that  she  died 
at  Ephesus.  The  chief  grounds  for  this  opinion  are,  1st,  the  fact  that  John,  the 
beloved  disciple  and  the  divinely  appointed  protector  of  the  Virgin,  closed  his 
earthly  career  at  Ephesus  ; and,  2nd,  the  supposed  testimony  to  the  fact  of  the 
council  of  Ephesus  in  431,  the  fathers  of  which,  in  a letter  to  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Constantinople,  state  that  Nestorius  had  been  condemned  in  the  city 
of  Ephesus,  and  mention  as  its  peculiar  patrons,  ,lJohn , the  Theologian , and  the 
holy  Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  God”  f But  neither  reason  is  conclusive. — 

The  second  reason  rests  upon  a very  uncertain  explanation  of  an  obscure  pas- 
sage, and  the  first  upon  facts  which  are,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful.  Tho’ 
it  is  admitted,  that  St.  John  passed  the  last  of  the  years  of  his  life  at  Ephesus, 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  fixed  his  abode  there,  before  the  death  of 
the  Virgin,  which,  according  to  the  most  probable  opinion,  occurred  about  12 
years  after  our  Lord’s  ascension,  or  about  the  year  46.  St.  Paul  seems  to  have 
had  special  charge  of  Ephesus,  as  long  as  he  lived.  We  find  him  appointing 
Timothy  bishop  of  that  city  about  the  year  64,  and  about  a year  later,  or  shortly 
before  nis  martyrdom  under  Nero,  he  wrote  his  second  epistle  to  Timothy,  in 
which,  without  making  the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  beloved  disciple’s  being 
at  Ephesus,  he  requests  Timothy  to  pay  him  a visit  in  Rome,  where  he  was 
confined  in  prison.  Had  St.  John  been  in  Ephesus  at  that  time,  is  it  not  prob- 


* Canticles  c.  8,  v 5. 

f Labb  Concill,  Tom  3.  “In  qua  Joannes  Theologus,  et  Deipara  Virg.  Sancta  Maria.”—* 
Some  critics  have  expounded  these  words  to  mean  that  the  tombs.or  at  least  churches  erected 
over  the  tombs  of  John  and  the  blessed  Virgin  were  at  Ephesus  ; but  the  words  may  mean  on 
\y  that  both  were  held  in  special  veneration  by  the  city,  and  that  churches  were  erected  in 
honor  of  both,  which  we  know  to  have  been  the  case. 
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able  that  St.  Paul  would  have  alluded  to  the  fact,  and  perhaps  advised  his  own 
disciple  to  seek  counsel  at  his  hands?  It  is,  then,  not  certain  that  St.  John 
took  up  his  abode  at  Ephesus,  until  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  about  the  year  60  : and  it  does  not  even  appear  that  he  did  so  until  after 
his  return  from  Rome,  on  the  occasion  of  his  miraeulous  preservation  from 
death,  when  by  order  of  Domitian  he  was  cast  into  the  cauldron  of  boiling  oil  at 
the  Porta  Latina.  This  happened  sometime  after  the  year  80.  These  reasons 
have  induced  many  to  think,  that  St.  John  remained  in  the  vicinity  Jerusalem, 
until  after  the  death  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  this  being  once  admitted,  the  ar- 
gument above  alleged  to  prove  that  she  died  at  Ephesus,  would  prove,  if  it  pro- 
ved any  thing,  that  she  died'at  Jerusalem.  Tht  famous  church  bearing  her 
name  at  Ephesus,  is  an  evidfenoe  of  the  early  devotion  of  the  Ephesians  to  her 
memory,  but  it  is  no  proof  that  she  died  in  that  city,  otherwise  we  might  prove 

Sa  similar  argument,  that  she  died  in  a hundred  different  cities,  in  which 
urches  were  erected  in  her  honour  at  an  early  period  of  the  church. 

The  more  common,  and  we  think  the  more  probable,  opinion  is,  that  after  our 
Lord's  ascension,  she  continued  to  live  in  the  house  of  John  on  Mt.  Sion — that 
she  died  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Olivet,  in  the  valley 
of  Jehosaphat,  near  the  garden  of  Gethsemani.  On  that  spot  her  tomb  was  ex- 
hibited for  oenturies,  and  there  it  may  yet  be  seen.  This  is  the  opinion  of  An- 
drew of  Crete,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,*  and  of  St. 
Germanus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  the  eighth  century  .f  It  is  also  the 
opinion  of  the  Armenian, % and  of  the  Muscovite  Christians.  About  the  year 
740,  St.  Willibald  visited  Jerusalem  on  a pilgrimage,  and  he  saw  an  empty 
tomb  of  the  Virgin  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  01ivet.§  The  venerable  Bede  places  her 
tomb  on  the  same  spot : g as  also  Adamian,  an  Irish  monk,  who  visited  Pales- 
tine, towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  .IF 

In  speaking  of  the  death  and  subsequent  translation  to  heaven  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  the  ancient  fathers  and  writers  on  martyrology  employ  different  terms, 
which,  however,  imply  almost  the  same  thing.  The  repose  or  sleep  of  the  Vir- 
gin— the  passage  or  transit  of  the  Virgin,  and  her  assumption , all  refer  to  the 
same  event,  viewed  under  somewhat  different  aspects.  The  last  epithet,  how- 
ever, which  is  now  common  in  the  Catholic  church,  seems  the  most  appropri- 
ate : for  it  expresses  the  act  of  her  translation  to  heaven,  by  the  agency  of  some 
power  exirinsio  to  herself ; whereas  the  second,  common  in  the  GreeK  Church, 
might  imply  a translation  effected  by  herself,  and  the  first  implies  no  transla- 
tion at  all,  but  only  the  fact  of  her  death,  under  the  scriptural  image  of  repose 
or  sleep. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  Virgin,  her 
and  was  transferred  to  bliss  eternal.  All  admit  this.  No  Christian  can  for  a 
moment  doubt  this  proposition.  The  lofty  dignity — the  surpassing  excellence 
— and  the  unspeakable  purity  of  that  soul,  compel  the  belief,  that  it  is  not  only 
in  the  realms  of  bliss,  but  that  it  occupies  the  very  highest  seat  of  glory 


• Oratio  in  Donnitione  B.  Maria,  f Orat.  in  Dormit.  Deipar®. 

± ConcO  Armenum  A.  D.  1342  anud  Martene  Yet.  Script  Tom.  viii.  p.  351. 

§ Apud  Canisium  Tom.  ii.  p.  183.  fl  De  Locis  Sanctis  p.  502. 

V See  his  Testimony  in  Maoillon  Itinerarium  Sect.  3. 

We  might  also  add  here  the  authority  of  Hypolytos  Thebanus.  whose  work — a sort  of 
chronicle  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles — is  published  by  Scnelestrate,  from  an  old  Va- 
tican MS.  (No.  573.)  This  old  writer  says  that  the  B.  Virgin  lived  eleven  years  after  the 
Ascension  of  Christ,  in  the  bouse  of  John  the  beloved  disciple  at  Jerusalem,  which  house 
was  aplace  of  common  resort  for  the  early  Christians,  and  is  hence  called  bv  him  quaintly 
enough,  the  mater  fcclefiaium — “the  Mother  of  the  Churches.” — See  Scnelestrate  Anu- 
quitates,  Vol  I.  p.  510. 
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which  could  be  awarded  to  a mere  creature.  The  exaltation  ofher  soul,  and  the 
glories  which  encircle  it,  are  the  chief  subjects  commemorated  in  the  Feast  of 
the  Assumption.  And  if  only  the  soul  of  the  Virgin  had  been  assumed  into 
heaven,  and  the  festival  had  been  instituded  only  to  commemorate  that  assump- 
tion, it  would  have  had  a full  and  adequate  object.  But  a very  ancient,  pious, 
and  venerable  tradition,  common  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  held 
also  by  the  ancient  Oriental  sectaries,  asserts  also  the  bodily  assumption  of  the 
Mother  of  God.  And  we  will  endeavour  to  show,  1st,  that  the  fact  for  which 
that  tradition  vouches,  is  reasonable  in  itself,  and  such  as,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  we  would  naturally  be  inclined  to  look  for  and  to  admit : and  2ndly,  that 
the  historic  evidence  which  sustains  the  fact  is  very  respectable,  and  such  as 
itself  would  render  it  highly  probable,  if  not  wholly  certain.  We  must  how- 
ever remark  here,  that,  though  a belief  in  the  bodily  assumption  of  ihe  Virgin 
is  common  among  Catholics,  and  is  evidently  sanctioned  by  the  public  service 
of  the  Church,  yet  it  constitutes  no  article  of  Catholic  faith:  still  its  rejection  by 
a Catholic  could  not  be  excused  from  the  imputation  of  imprudence  and  temeri- 

ty* 

1.  The  tradition  avers,  that  the  blessed  Virgin  died,  and  was  interred  by 
by  the  Apostles  and  disciples  of  the  Lord  who  were  in  the  vicinity — that,  on 
the  third  day  thereafter,  these  visited  the  tomb  in  which  her  body  was  not  found, 
but  only  her  garments,  which  exhaled  a most  sweet  odour — and  that  from  this 
public  fact,  the  opinion  generally  obtained  among  the  early  Christians  that  her 
glorious  body  had  been  transferred  to  heaven  with  her  soul.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tradition.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  details — many  of  them 
absurd  and  fabulous — which  some  have  attempted  to  graft  on  the  original  narra- 
tion. Such  are  many  of  the  circumstances  detailed  in  an  old  work  on  the  As- 
sumption, falsely  ascribed  toMelito  of  Sardis,  but  probably  written  by  an  anon- 
ymous Greek  writer  of  the  sixth  century,  who  was  as  injudicious  as  he  was 
obscure.  All  that  the  church  festival  necessarily  implies,  is  the  simple  fact, 
“that  ikk  body  of  the  Virgin  was  taken  up  to  heaven .” 

Many  reasons  a priori  would  incline  us  to  a belief  in  this  anticipated  resur- 
rection of  the  Mother  of  God.  St.  Mathew  tells  us,f  that  on  the  death  of 
Christ,  “the  grams  were  opened , and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  that  slept  arose  ; 
And  coming  out  of  the  tombs  after  his  resurrection , came  into  the  Holy  City  and  ap- 
peared unto  many.”  It  seems  certain,  then,  that  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
who  Was  “the  first  fruits  of  the  dead  ” many  arose  in  the  body.  And  it  is  a 
highly  probable  opinion,  held  by  St.  Ignatius  Martyr,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epi- 
pnanius,  and  many  others,  that  these  went  up  to  heaven  in  their  bodies,  with 
our  blessed  Lord  in  his  Ascension.  J If  this  opinion  be  admitted,  may  we  not 
infer  a fortiori,  that  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God  was  bodily  assumed  into  heav- 
en? If  this  privilege  was  bestowed  on  ordinary  saints,  and  those  too  belong- 
ing to  the  old  dispensation,  would  it  be  withheld  from  the  brightest  ornament  of 
the  New  Testament — from  the  glorious  Mother  of  God  ? She  was  by  far  the 
purest  and  most  excellent  of  all  God’s  creatures — 

“ Our  tainted  nature’s  solitary  boast”§— 

She  had  never  been  sullied  by  any,  even  original,  defilement — One  of  the  bright- 
est angels  of  the  heavenly  court  had  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  her,  and  he 
had  pronounced  her  “full  of  grace  ” and  had  declared  her  the  chosen  temple  of 


• Ben.  xiv.  Defestis,  p.  499.  f Chap,  xxvii.  v.  52?  53. 

$ 8ee  Benedict  xiv.  de  Festis  p.  502,  where,  with  his  usual  wise  moderation,  he  says  that 
this  opinion  “sua  non  caret  probabilitate,” 

§ Wordsworth. 
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God — “the  Lord  is  with  thee Is  it  credible,  then,  (hat  she  would  have  been 
denied  the  privilege  of  anticipated  resurrection,  which  had  been  awarded  to 
others?  Is  it  credible  that  her  soul  would  have  been  transferred  to  heaven, 
without  the  pure  and  immaculate  body  which  it  had  inhabited — the  jewel  with- 
out the  casket  which  enclosed  it?  Again,  that  body  had  been  the  chosen  tem- 
ple of  God  made  man;  and  she  was  the  Mother  of  God.  Christ  ascended  to 
heaven  in  the  flesh — is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  that  he  wished  to  see  his  mo- 
ther in  heaven  ? Not  the  soul  of  the  Virgin  alone,  but  the  soul  united  with  the 
body,  was  the  mother  of  Christ;  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
Blessed  Mother  of  God  was  transferred  to  heaven  in  the  body.  We  will  con- 
clude this  part  of  the  argument  in  the  language  of  M.  Joly,  an  able  defender  of 
the  bodily  Assumption:  “Who,”  says  he,  “will  deny  the  power  of  God  to  ef- 

fect such  an  assumption  ? Who  will  presume  to  question  his  will  to  effect  it? 
Who  will  dare  assert,  that  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whom  an  angel  sent  by  God 
himself  saluted  and  declared  “full  of  grace”  was  undeserving  ofthis  favour,  es- 
pecially after  she  had  become  the  Mother  of  God  ?” 

II.  The  reasons  hitherto  alleged,  however  they  may  prepare  the  mind  for 
admitting  the  fact  of  the  bodily  assumption,  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
establish  its  existence.  Like  all  other  facts  it  must  be  established  by  evidence. 
Is  the  evidence  usually  adduced  to  prove  it,  sufficient  to  convince  a reasona- 
ble mind?  We  think  so,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  sustain  our  opinion,  by 
exhibiting  a brief  summary  of  that  evidence.  We  freely  admit  that  there  is 
not  extant  any  direct  testimony  to  the  fact  from  any  writer  w ho  lived  during 
the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Church.  We  as  freely  admit,  that  the  testimo- 
nies alleged  by  the  learned  Canisius§  from  writers  of  that  period,  are  taken 
from  works  which  more  enlightened  critics  believe  to  be  either  spurious,  or  of 
very  doubtful  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain,  that  many 
authorities  produced  by  Launojus  and  others  from  writers  of  those  ages,  against 
the  fact  of  the  Assumption,  are  wholly  worthless.  Truih  requires  these  ad- 
missions on  both  sides ; and  a good  cause  can  never  suffer  from  the  truth. 

How,  then,  we  are  asked,  can  we  venture  to  assert  a fact  of  which  no  men- 
tion is  made  for  five  centuries  after  it  is  said  to  have  occurred?  If  we  were 
certain  that  no  mention  had  been  made  of  it,  by  any  writer  of  that  period,  the 
argument,  though  merely  negative,  and  not  conclusive,  might  yet  have  consid- 
erable force.  But  have  we  any  such  certainty  ? Have  all  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  or  even  half  of  them  been  preserved  until  our  day  ? How  many  thou- 
sand volumes  of  them  have  been  lost  by  conflagrations  of  libraries  and  cities, 
and  by  other  casualties,  during  a period  when  it  was  so  easy  to  destroy  works, 
of  which  in  many  cases,  but  one  copy,  and  in  all,  but  few  copies  were  in  ex- 
istence? Howr  many,  think  you,  of  the  works  belonging  to  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, perished  in  the  Alexandrian  Library,  containing  600, COO  valuable  manu- 
scripts, all  ot  which  were  burnt  in  632,  by  order  of  Caliph  Omar?  How  ma- 
ny, or  rather  how  few,  of  the  6000  volumes  which  the  Great  Origen  is  said 
to  have  written,  have  come  down  to  our  days?  But  there  is  another  consider- 
ation which  greatly  weakens  the  force  of  the  objection.  Most,  if  not  all  the  fa- 
thers, during  that  period,  wrote  on  subjects  in  which  a mention  of,  or  even  an  al- 
lu  sion  to,  the  Virgin’sAssumption,  would  have  been  w holly  foreign.  How  few 
writers  of  the  present  day,  even  on  religious  and  theological  subjects,  have  oc- 
casion to  refer  to  this  topic?  And  what  would  be  thought  of  the  wight,  who 
to  prove  that  a belief  in  the  bodily  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  is  recent  in  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  present  day,  slvould  allege  the  silence  on  the  subject  of 


§ Lib.  v.  c.  5,  De  Maria  Dr ipara. 
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nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  our  standard  writers  for  the  last  five  hundred  years  ? 
Would  his  line  of  argument  be  thought  conclusive? 

But  though  we  have  no  direct,  we  have  at  least  indirect  testimonies  of  the 
fact  from  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Church.  We  have  the  evidence  of 
writers,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  from  the  sixth  to  the  present  century,  many  of 
whom  refer  to  the  testimony  of  previous  writers,  and  nearly  all  of  whom  speak 
on  the  subject  in  a tone  of  confidence,  which  precludes  every  doubt,  and  proves 
that  they  are  only  giving  utterance  to  the  general  and  settled  belief  of  their  age 
—a  belief  too,  not  of  a new  opinion,  but  of  a tact  handed  down  from  previous 
centuries.  If  such  be  the  characters  of  the  evidence  we  are  about  to  adduce, 
it  must  certainly  be  viewed  as  strong,  if  not  conclusive.  And  that  they  are 
such,  we  think  every  impartial  mind  will  admit. 

Our  first  witness  is  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  a writer  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
the  father  of  French  history.  Speaking  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  he 
1 uses  this  clear  and  explicit  language  :*  “The  Lord  ordered  the  most  sacred  bo- 
dy of  the  Virgin  to  be  taken  up  to  Paradise,  where  now,  united  with  her  soul, 
it  is  exulting  with  the  elect,  and  enjoying  forever,  without  any  fear  of  change, 
the  goods  of  eternity.”  Had  there  been  any  doubt  on  the  subject  in  the  sixth 
century,  he  would  certainly  have  spoken  with  some  hesitancy.  St.  Ildefonsus 
of  Toledo,  a writer  of  the  seventh  century,  bears  evidence  to  the  same  belief, 
though  it  must  be  admitted,  that  he  speaks  less  confidently.  He  says  :f  “Nor 
ought  we  to  omit,  what  many  through  a feeling  of  piety  most  willingly  believe, 
that  she  was  on  this  day  bodily  raised  up  to  the  palace  of  heaven.”  Were  it 
deemed  important  to  multiply  testimonies  to  establish  what  few  will  deny — the 
general  belief  in  the  bodily  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Latin  Church  af- 
ter the  sixth  century — we  might  bring  the  testimony  of  Fulbert,J  of  St.  Peter 
Damian§,  and  of  Peter  Blesensis,||  who  wrote  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies. St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  and  the  scholastic  Theologians  generally,  held 
the  same  belief.H 

The  testimony  of  the  Greek  Fathers  is  perhaps  more  important,  because 
they  lived  nearer  Jerusalem  where  the  fact  occurred,  and  perhaps  had  access 
to  many  sources  of  information,  which  may  not  have  been  open  to  those  of  the 
Western  Church.  Many  of  them  in  fact  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  previous 
writers,  whose  works  have  since  perished.  Thus,  about  the  year  630,  St. 
Modestus  delivered  a discourse  on  the  Assumption,  in  which  he  proved  the 
fact  from  reason,  and  from  the  testimony  of  more  ancient  authors.  This  work 
is  cited  by  Photius  in  his  Bibliotheca  Orientalis , and  was  published  at  Rome  by 
M.  Giacomelli  in  1760.  Towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  Andrew 
of  Crete,  not  only  states  the  fact  of  the  bodily  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  but 
gives  it  with  all  the  important  details  referred  to  above.##  In  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, St.  Germanus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  bears  explicit  testimony  to 
the  same  fact.ff 

Among  the  Greek  writers  of  the  eighth  century,  none  was  more  distinguish- 
ed than  St.  John  Damascene.  As  a historian,  as  a critic,  and  as  a theologian, 
he  stands  justly  pre-eminent  among  the  writers  of  his  8ge.  He  would  not 
surely  have  hazarded  a statement  on  so  grave  a subject,  without  being  borne 
out  by  the  strongest  evidence.  In  the  second  of  his  Homilies,  “on  the  sleep 
of  the  Virgin,”  he  relates  the  following  public  facts,  and  appeals  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Historian  Euthymius,  as  his  warrant  for  the  statement.  The  Em- 


• Lib.  de  Mincmlis  c.  tv.  f Senno  vi.  de  Assumpt. 

♦ Senno  2,  de  Nativitate  § Senno  de  Assumpt.  II  Senno  28  de  Assumpt. 

y gamma.  Pars  lit.  Quest.  27,  Art  1.  *•  Oral  in  Dorm.  B.  M.  ft  Orat.in  Dorm.  Deip. 
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press  Pulcheria  had  erected  a magnificent  Church  at  Constantinople,  which  she 
had  dedicated  to  God,  under  the  name  and  invocation  of  the  Virgin.  Influenc- 
ed with  an  ardent  desire  to  find  the  body  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  she 
and  her  imperial  consort  Marcian,  sent  an  embassy  to  Juvenal,  Bishop  of  Je- 
rusalem, desiring  him  to  use  every  exertion  to  find  the  body,  which,  they  had 
learned,  was  still  preserved  in  her  tomb  in  the  Garden  ofGethsemanL  Juve- 
nal answered,  that  the  tomb  still  remained,  but  that  the  body  was  not  there — 
and  that  on  the  third  day  after  her  death,  the  Apostles  having  opened  her  tomb, 
found  nothing  but  her  garments,  which  exhaled  a most  fragrant  odor.  Merci- 
an and  Pulcheria  then  directed  that  the  sepulchre'with  the  garments,  well  seal- 
ed, should  be  brought  to  Constantinople.  These  facts  are  also  related  by  Ni- 
cephorus,  in  his  history,  written  in  [the  following  century.*  Some  have  at- 
tempted to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  Nicephorus,  who  further  states  that  the 
tomb  was  actually  transferred  to  Constantinople,  by  alleging  the  fact  that  Bur* 
chard  in  his  Travels,!  anc*  several  other  writers  testify  to  having  seen  the 
tomb  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemani,  for  centuries  after  the  reign 
of  Marcian  and  Pulcheria,  in  the  fifth  century.  But  this  has  but  little  force; 
for  Nicephorus  may  be  understood  as  implying,  that  the  bier  only,  or  inner  por- 
tion of  the  Virgin’s  tomb,  was  transported  to  the  Imperial  City,  and  that  the 
tomb  itself,  or  rather  the  monument  erected  over  it,  remained  at  Jerusalem. 

Here  then  we  have  a very  grave  writer,  stating  a public  fact,  the  actors  in 
which  were  an  Emperor,  an  Empress  and  a Bishop,  and  supporting  his  asser- 
tion by  appealing  to  the  testimony  of  a previous  writer,  then  well  known.  We 
also  find  his  testimony  confirmed  by  that  of  a standard  historian  of  the  follow- 
ing century.  Would  Damascene  have  hazarded  the  assertion,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances^ unless  the  fact  had  been  deemed  evident  and  incontestible?  Had 
he  done  so,  would  not  some  one  have  contradicted  him  ? Would  not  the  facts, 
and  the  documents  which  he  alleged,  have  been  called  in  question  ? And 
would  Juvenal,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  have  given  the  answer  he  did  to  the  im- 
perial envoys,  unless  he  had  been  fully  warranted  in  doing  so,  by  the  uninter- 
rupted tradition  of  his  Church  ? 


But  we  have  still  stronger  evidence  for  the  fact  we  are  endeavoring  to  es- 
tablish— we  have  the  public  and  official  documents  of  both  the  Latin  and  of  the 
Greek  Church,  contained  in  their  respective  Martyrologies,  Sacramentaries, 
and  Liturgies.  The  bodily  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  is  clearly  implied  in  a 
prayer  prescribed  for  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Pope 
Gelasius,  as  enlarged  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century.  The  old  Gothic  Missal,  edited  by  Cardinal  Thomasius,  end  re- 
published with  notes  by  the  learned  Mabillon,  clearly  asserts  the  same  fact. 
We  must  observe,  that  this  Missal  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  eighth  century;  for 
it  went  out  of  use  early  in  the  ninth,  when,  by  order  of  Charlemagne,  the  Ro- 
man Missal  began  to  be  generally  used  throughout  Germany  and  Trance.  To 
the  testimony  of  the  Missals  and  Sacramentaries,  we  may  add  that  of  the  an- 
cient Martyrologies.  In  the  old  Marty rology4  of  the  Latin  Church,  the  Feast 
of  the  Assumption  is  clearly  mentioned.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  ii 
this,  as  in  many  similar  ancient  documents,  two  distinct  feasts  are  indicated 
one  of  her  Deposition  Dormiiio , or  death,  which  was  set  down  for  the  18th  o! 
January,  and  the  other  of  her  ircuisitus,  or  Assumption,  which  was  celebrated 
as  at  present  on  the  15th  of  August. 

It  is  not  altogether  certain  when  the  Feast^  of  the  Assumption  was  first  in 


• lib.  xiv.  c.  2,  and  Lib.  xv.  c.  14. 
t Pax.  i.  c.  7. 
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stituted  and  observed  in  the  Church ; nor  is  it  important  to  our  present  inquiry. 

The  fact  of  the  Assumption  may  have  been  undoubted,  and  yet  for  various 
reasons,  a feast  to  commemorate  it  on  a special  day  may  have  been  delayed. — 
It  appears  certain,  that  shortly  after  the  council  of  Ephesus  in  431,  several 
feast9  of  the  Virgin  began  to  be  celebrated  throughout  both  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek  churches.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  was  gener- 
ally observed  before  the  close  of  the  6th  century, when  the  emperor  Mauritius, 
a3  we  learn  from  Niceph  wus,#  published  an  edict  by  which  he  commanded  all 
his  subjects  to  observe  this  feast  on  the  same  day — the  15th  of  August.  About 
two  centuries  later,  an  edict  of  similar  tencr  was  issuedjby  Charlemagne. — 
These  imperial  laws  were  no  doubt  made  with  the  express  or  tacit  consent  of 
the  bishops,  and  were  designed,  not  to  institute  new  feasts,  but  to  secure  uni- 
formity in  the  observance  of  those  already  in  existence.  In  regard  to  the  feast 
in  question,  this  uniformity  in  respect  to  the  day  has  existed  throughout  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  for  more  than  twelve  centuries.  The  Greek  church 
not  only  bears  evidence  to  the  fact  of  the  Assumption,  in  her  Mmologium,^  or 
martyrology,  but  has  even  gone  farther  on  this  subject  than  the  Latin  church, 
and  confirmed  it,  in  a public  synod  held  at  Jerusalem  in  the  year  1672,  under 
the  Patriarch  Dositheus.  Among  the  declarations  of  this  council  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  is  found  a very  strong  one  in  favour  of  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  of  her  bodily  assumption. 

To  conclude,  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  belief  in  the  bodily  as- 
sumption of  the  Virgin  is  both  reasonable  in  itself  and  sustained  by  strong  his- 
torical evidence.  No  valid  argument  against  its  reasonableness  can  be  adduced 
either  from  philosophy  or  from  Revelation : and  from  history  no  positive  proof 
can  be  alleged  against  the  fact.  The  unanimous  consent  on  the  subject  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  oriental  churches — the  general  consent  of  martyrologies 
and  liturgies — the  common  opinion  of  christ  ans  attached  to  all  the  old  churches, 
and  the  difficulties  of  explaining  this  wondrous  agreement,  unless  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  fact  really  occurred — constitute,  taken  together,  a mass  of  evi- 
dence which  no  reasonable  mind  can  resist.  The  maxim  of  Tertullian  may  be 
here  applied,  quod  ab  omnibus  est  creditum,  non  est  erratum , sed  traditum .” — 
“What  all  agree  in  believing  is  not  an  error  but  a sound  tradition.”  This  is 
specially  true,  when  this  common  belief  and  agreement  are  found  to  exist  in 
the  bosom  of  that  church  which  was  built  “upon  a rock,”  concerning  which 
Christ  pledged  his  solemn  word,  that  “the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against 
it”  and  to  the  ministers  of  which  he  promised,  that  “He  would  be  with  them  all 
<hys  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.\  (Math.  xvi.  and  xxvm. 

P.  F. 

We  append  to  the  foregoing  learned  contribution  to  the  pages  of  the  [Cabinet, 
the  following  lines  taken  from  an  English  Catholic  Journal.  They  will  be 
found  to  contain  a fine  poetical  description  of  the  Assumption.  They  were 
attached  to  Raphael’s  picture  of  the  Assumption  exhibited  last  year  at  the  Bris- 
tol (England)  Institution.  The  poet,  it  will  be  seen,  has  adopted  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  Holy  Virgin  died  at  Ephesus. 


• Lib  17,  c 28.  f Ad.  diem  15,  Augusti. 

X Thoae  who  wish  to  see  more  upon  this  interesting  subject  may  consult  an  essay  sur 
le  Trepas  de  la  Sainte  Vierge  in  the  cible  de  Vence,  Tom.  12 ; also,  Suarez  Tractat  de  Mys- 
teries B.  M.  Virginia  ; the  Vindicie  Assumption^  contra  Launojum,  written  by  an  anony- 
mous author,  under  the  fictitious  name,  Avocat , Thomdssin  Traite  des  Fetes  liv  2,  ch.  20  ; 
•nd  Benedict  14,  de  Feetis  J.  C.  et  B.  M.  V.  c.  8,  and  de  Canoniz  La  1 c.  43,  Ac.  Ac. 

VOL.  1.  29  C^r\r\n\o 
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THE  FEAST  OF  THE  ASSUMPTION. 


In  Ephesus  our  Lady  dear. 

Christ’s  holy  mother,  oied, 

And  many  a day  around  the  bier 
Her  mourners  watched  and  sigh’d. 

For,  O,  she  wore  no  look  of  death 
In  that  long  slumber  deep  5 
But  seemed  as  one  whose  gentle  breath 
Forebore  to  breathe  asleep. 

Her  lips  still  kept  their  native  red, 

Her  eyes  retained  their  light. 

And  round  the  honours  of  her  head 
A glory  circled  bright. 

No  wonder,  then,  her  mourners  dear  . 

Should  common  custom  waive, 

And  for  a long,  long  time  forbear 
To  give  her  to  the  grave. 

At  length,  by  awe  and  reverence  led, 

With  faith  to  cheer  the  gloom, 

They  made  in  mother  earth  a bed. 

And  gave  her  to  the  tomb. 

With  skill  did  they  the  same  devise, 

And  bade  the  stone  record — 

“Here  waiting  resurrection  lies 
The  Mother  of  our  Lord.” 

Not  long,  when  from  the  countries  round 
The  bless’d  Apostles  came, — 

The  chosen  few  still  faithful  found 
To  spread  their  Master’s  name. 

And  soon  they  found  that  sacred  place 
Where  she  was  laid  to  rest, — 

The  hailed  as  Maiy  full  of  grace 
By  Gabriel  the  blest 

To  Salem  all  with  one  accord 
They  will  her  body  bear, 

And  lay  her  where  was  laid  the  Lord, 

In  Joseph’s  sepulchre. 

With  pious  awe  they  lift  the  stone, 

That  holds  her  name  in  trust; 

Where  late  beneath,  outstretched  and  prone. 
Was  laid  her  hallow’d  dust. 

With  reverence  deep,  they  bend,  they  bow, 
Look  down  into  the  tomb, 

And  what  see  they  ? — fresh  flowrets  blow 
In  all  their  summer  bloom. 

The  fragrant  lily,  fair  and  white, 

Profusely  flourished  there. 

’Mong  leaves  as  green,  and  full  and  bright, 
As  ever  did  earth  bear. 

While  round  about,  in  order  brave, 

Did  roses  thickly  bloom, 
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Giving  unto  the  darksome  grave 
The  garden’s  sweet  perfume : 

Choice  emblems  of  that  blessed  one 
Who  there  was  laid  to  rest ; 

The  Mother  of  God’s  only  Son, 

Our  Lord  forever  blest. 


For  she  was  like  the  lily  fair, 

And  spotless  as  it  snows, 

And  sweet  as  is  the  fragrance  rare 
Embosomed  in  the  rose; 

The  first  above  all  woman-kind. 

And  over  all  the  blest, 

The  mother  dear  of  Him  designed 
To  give  the  weary  rest; 

Who  nursed  him  through  His  infant  years. 

Her  wonder,  hope  and  pride, — 

Who  shed  for  him  unnumbered  tears, 

And  mourned  Him  when  He  died ; 

She  might  not  (did  His  servants  cry, 
Belief,  their  spirit’s  trust,) 

Be  left  with  cola  mortality 
To  moulder  into  dust ; 

And  glad  and  wondering  at  the  sign 
To  them  so  strangely  given, 

They  hailed  it  as  the  proof  divine 
Of  her  ascent  to  heaven. 

This  lovely  legend  Raphael  drew. 

With  his  unrivalled  dyes, 

And  set  the  Virgin  full  in  view 
Ascending  to  the  skies. 

Bristol , October  5/A,  1842. 


iNCoirnu. 


CATHOLIC  AND  PROTESTANT  MISSIONARIES. 

A London  contemporary  furnishes  us  with  the  subjoined  extracts  from  the 
works  of  protestant  writers,  which  we  have  willingly  transferred  to  our  pages, 
for  motives  which  it  requires  no  wizzard  to  penetrate. 

“The  Catholic  mission  is  guided  by  a zealous  and  well-informed  superinten- 
dent, under  the  title  of  Vicar- Apostolic  of  the  Islands  of  the  western  Pacific, 
settled  at  Kororarika,  where  he  performs  Mass.  He  has  been  very  assiduous 
in  his  duties,  and  is  very  sanguine  as  to  the  result.’ It; With  those  Mowrees  (na^ 
tives)  to  whom  he  is  known,  he  seems  popular.  He  i9  a native  of  France,  M. 
Pompaliere : the  natives  call  him  the  Pxkypo , for  whatreas  on  I know  not;—* 
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he  also  employs  a schooner  and  makes  the  circuit  of  the  Island.  He  has  con- 
verted the  oldest  chief  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  old  Tarry  ha,  his  sons  and  people, 
although  previously  attendants  on  the  church  mission.  His  reverence  pro- 
ceeds on  one  good  principle,  that  of  guarding  the  natives  against  selling  all  their 
land.  He  says  he  has  not  been  sent  to  trade,  that  he  is  no  buyer  of  land,  un- 
less to  assist  natives  who  have  been  reckless  of  future  wants.  Of  the  actual 
result  of  his  efforts  no  opinion  can,  for  some  time,  be  pronounced.  When  I 
embarked  to  inspect  a country  on  the  east  coast,  I was  surprised  to  meet,  on 
joining  my  ship,  Moka,  Tarryah’s  son,  with  about  thirty  of  his  people,  men, 
women  and  children.  During  their  passage,  three  times  a-day,  their  discor- 
dant voices  were  raised  together,  chaunting  the  mass,  or  some  service  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  Moka  told  me  he  was  going  to  the  eastward,  to  his  wife’s  rela- 
tive’s and  was  commissioned  to  introduce  to  the  natives  the  news  of  the  vic- 
ar’s intended  visit  to  them,  to  build  him  a chapel  there,  and  practice  the  peo- 
ple in  such  part  of  the  ritual  as  his  own  party  had  learned. 

“When  they  landed  on  the  coast,  every  one  had  a good  loading  of  guns  and 
trade,  and  Master  Moka  had  a store  of  guns  and. gun-powder,  blankets,  and 
other  trade.  They  reached  Opoteekee,  where  they  built  a chapel,  and  the  ve- 
ry children  were  humming  over  some  portion  of  masses  in  their  play.  Twice 
a day  the  chapel  was  crowded,  chorusing  together,  although,  perhaps,  not  12 
of  all  of  them  had  ever  seen  the  vicar  or  his  cur&s.  The  vicar  paid  them  a visit 
soon  after,  and  many  numbers  signed  their  names  as  of  his  flock.  Moka  sent 
eight  fat  hogs  to  him  as  a present,  and  paid  him  great  attention.  It  was  rather 
a curious  sight  to  look  at,  coming  to  a remote  pah  (village  in  New  Zealand), 
crouching  in  a narrow  tee-why  (boat,)  paddled  by  a half  naked  Mowree,  two 

Sriests  in  their  long  black  frocks  and  three  cornered  hats.” — “ Hand  Book  for 
'.migrants  and  others , being  a history  of  New  Zealand ,”  by  John  Bright,  M.  R. 
C.  S.,  1841,  p.  126. 

“Abroad  the  protestant  missionaries,  are  accused  of  having  endeavoured  to 
appropriate  the  entire  commerce  with  the  natives.  If  so  they  have  unjustly 
interfered,  and  attended  so  much  to  secular  pursuits,  as  to  prevent  their  effec- 
ting all  the  good  in  their  power.  In  confirmation  of  this,  their  accusers  say 
that  the  chairman  and  others  (of  the  Church  Missionary  Society)  engage  in 
commercial  speculations,  having,  together  with  Mr.  Clendon,  the  Consul  for 
America,  a ship,  the  Tokyran,  engaged  in  whaling,  and  they  point  to  the  im- 
mense territorial  possessions  of  the  society,  comprising  the  great  part  of  the 
north  end  of  the  island,  and  containing  an  immense  acreage  of  Cowry  timber,  the 
most  valuable  production.  And  it  is  also  noticed  that  a very  large  annual  sup- 
ply of  very  superior  articles  of  trade  are  sent  out  to  them,  with  the  society’s 
mark  on  the  packages,  which  merchandize  is  expended  on  their  own  interests, 
without  reference  to  those  duties  they  were  sent  to  perform. 

“In  the  first  place,  their  accusers  do  not  sustain,  out  there,  the  most  perfect 
characters;  in  the  second,  the  ministers  say,  ‘We  are  here  for  life,  and  our 
children  have  grown  here;  may  we  not  provide  for  them  ? We  are  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  salaries,  why  may  we  not  apply  them  to  our  advantage?  We  have 
done  the  best  we  can  for  the  native,  while  we  have  done  well  for  ourselves, 
and  we  should  have  done  better  for  him  but  for  the  force  of  bad  example,  which 
you  are  ready  to  show  and  to  sanction.  We  are  responsible  for  our  trust 
on  earth  to  the  society’s  committee,  and  we  render  our  accounts  to  them.* 
“They  have  been  accused  of  pride  and  inhospitality ; the  former  charge  per- 
haps, arising  from  some  airs  shown  off  by  the  catechists,  which  had  been  more 
charitably  reported,  for  their  correction,  to  the  missionaries,  than  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  latter.  The  missionaries  deny  having  given  a low  price  for  their 
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land,  and  have  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  several  by  preventing  frauds 
on  the  natives.  The  matters  are  common  talk  out  there,  and  are  as  well  men* 
tioned,  for  many  reasons,  especially  that  the  new  settler  may  not  embarass  him* 
self  by  entering  into  schisms. 

“The  Wesleyans  also  delegated  ministers  to  labour  among  the  heathens,  and 
were  settled  down  at  Wangaroa,  whence  the  outrages  of  the  natives  obliged 
them  to  flee.  Their  chief  station  is  at  Hokianga,  and  about  that  neighborhood ; 
the  members  are  not  many,  although  their  ministration  is  perfect.  Some  ofthem 
have  given  up  their  labours  as  missionaries,  and  taken  to  trade  very  extensive- 
ly, doubtless  an  error  in  any  one  who  has  once  officiated  as  a minister  of  the 
gospel,  one  of  them  engaging  in  large  contracts  for  timber.* 

“The  church  mission  stations  are  the  principal  at  Py-bee-ah,  opposite  Koro- 
rarika,  the  Way  dematte,  mid-way  between  there  and  Hokianga,  at  the  Thames, 
Touranga,  Poverty  Bay,  and  three  or  four  to  the  northward,  some  also  to  the 
southward.  All  possess  boats,  and  a schooner  of  fifty  tons  is  at  their  direction, 
and  in  their  pay.” — Idem  p . 123. 

In  a work  just  published  by  Doctor  Dieffenbach,  a naturalist  of  the  New- 
Zealand  company,  after  speaking  at  some  length  of  the  bad  effects  produced  by 
the  too  hasty  introduction  among  the  natives,  of  the  European  manners  and  civ- 
ilization, and  of  the  dissensions  and  demoralization  that  have  been  the  result  of 
it,  and  which  he  attributes,  especially  to  the  ill  advised  intervention  of  the  pro- 
testant  missionaries,  the  author  mentions  that  the  eleven  missionaries  establish- 
ed in  the  country  receive  from  the  protestant  missionary  Society  for  their  sup- 
port the  sum  of  17,030  dollars  per  annum  ; and  that  in  the  division  of  land 
made  by  the  commissioners,  they  had  obtained  for  their  share  96219  acres. — 
Some  of  these  individuals,  continues  the  author,  have  retired  to  live  on  their 
estates,  and  their  sons  are  become  so  independent  that  they  refuse  lucrative 
posts  offered  them  by  government. 

Dr.  Dieffenbach  speaks  in  a different  manner  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  ; 
“The  humble  and  disinterested  conduct  of  these  priests,”  says  he,  (vol.  2,  p. 
169,)  and  their  manner  of  living,  are  very  different.  The  superior  education 
which  they  have  generally  received,  has  procured  for  them  friends  both  among 
the  natives,  of  the  latter  of  whom  they  have  already  converted  a great  number.” 
— V Univers  et  V Union  Catholique. 


• For  further  information  of  the  mercantile  propensities  and  performances  of  protestant 
missionaries,  see  some  plain  statements  and  unsparing  reflections  of  a protestant,  in  Lang’s 
History  of  New  South  Wales. 
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WAR  IN  LA  VENDEE.* 

The  district  immortalized  by  the  name  of  La  Vendee  embraces  a part  of  Poi- 
tou, of  Anjou,  and  of  the  county  of  Nantes,  and  is  now  divided  into  four  de- 
partments, those  of  Loire  Inferieure,  Maine  and  Loire,  Deux  Sevres,  and  Ven- 
dee. It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Loire,  from  Nantes  to  Angers ; on  the 
west  by  the  sea ; on  the  south  by  the  road  from  Niort  to  Fontenay,  Lucon,  and 
the  SaDles  d’Olonne;  on  the  east  by  a line  passing  through  Brissac,  Thouars, 
Parthcnay,  and  Niort.  This  space  comprehends  the  whole  of  what  was  prop- 
erly the  seat  of  the  La  Vend6e  contest,  and  contains  800,000  souls;  the  Loire 
separated  that  district  from  that  which  afterwards  became  so  well  known  from 
the  Chouan  wars. 

This  country  differs,  both  in  its  external  aspect  and  the  manners  of  its  in- 
habitants, from  any  other  part  of  France.  It  is  composed,  for  the  most  part  of 
inconsiderable  hills,  not  connected  with  any  chain  of  mountains,  but  which  rise 
in  gentle  undulations  from  the  generally  level  surface  of  the  country.  The 
valleys  are  narrow,  but  of  no  great  depth  ; and  at  their  bottom  flow  little 
stream^,  which  glide  by  a gentle  descent  to  the  Loire,  or  the  neighboring  ocean. 
Great  blocks  of  granite  rise  up  at  intervals  on  the  heights,  and  resemble  castel- 
lated ruins,  amid  a forest  of  vegetation.  On  the  banks  of  the  Sevre,  the  scene- 
ry assumes  a bolder  character,  and  that  stream  flows  in  a deep  and  rocky  bed 
amid  overhanging  wood  ; but  in  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Loire,  the  de- 
clivities are  more  gentle,  and  extensive  valleys  reward  the  labors  of  the  culti- 
vator. 

The  Bocage,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  covered  with  trees ; not,  indeed,  any 
where  disposed  in  large  masses,  but  surrounding  the  little  enclosures  into  which 
the  country  is  subdivided.  The  smallness  of  the  farms,  the  great  subdivision 
of  landed  property,  and  the  prevalence  of  cattle  husbandry,  has  rendered  the 
custom  universal  of  enclosing  every  field,  how  small  soever,  with  hedges, 
which  are  surmounted  with  pollards,  whose  branches  are  cut  every  five  years 
for  firewood  to  the  inhabitants.  Little  grain  is  raised,  the  population  depend- 
ing chiefly  on  the  sale  of  their  cattle,  or  the  produce  of  the  dairy  ; and  the 
landscape  is  only  diversified  at  intervals  in  autumn  by  yellow  patches  glitter- 
ing through  the  surrounding  foliage,  or  clusters  of  vines  overhanging  the  rocky 
eminences.  The  air  in  this  region  is  pure,  the  farms  small,  the  situation  of  the 
farmhouses,  overshadowed  by  aged  oaks,  or  peeping  out  of  luxuriant  foliage, 
picturesque  in  the  extreme.  There  are  neither  navigable  rivers  nor  canals,  no 
great  roads  nor  towns  in  the  district;  secluded  in  his  leafy  shroud,  each  peas- 
ant cultivates  his  little  domain,  severed  alike  from  the  elegancies,  the  ambition, 
or  the  seductions  of  the  world. 


• This  beautiful  and  interesting  description  of  a most  extraordinary  struggle  of  a brave  and 
generous  people  with  their  oppressors,  we  have  taken  from  the  12th  chapter  of  Alison’s 
History,  of  Europe  during  the  French  Revolution.  It  finds  a place  very  appropriately  in 
our  pages,  which  are  devoted  to  the  illustration,  as  well  as  to  the  vindication,  of  Catholicism ; 
and  selaomer,  we  believe,  have  the  divine  principles  of  our  religioh  been  more  clearly  ex- 
hibited than  in  the  piety  and  patriotism,  courage  and  mercy  of  the  noble  La  Vendeans.  The 
writer,  who  is  a Protestant,  has  occasionally  permitted  himself  the  use  of  some  expressions, 
such  as  that  of  *'  superstition,’  when  he  should  have  spoken  of  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
brave  men,  whose  virtues  he  duly  appreciates : and  in  one  instance,  he  assigns  as  the  cause 
of  their  mercy  to  their  cruel  oppressors,  the  fabrication  of  a miracle  by  the  cleigy.  These 
faults  are  to  De  regretted,  especially  in  one  who  gives  so  many  indications  of  better  feelings : 
but  the  unprejudiced  reader  will  find,  even  in  sucn  an  unfavourable  cast  of  mind,  an  additional 
motive  for  receiving  with  full  confidence  the  author’s  statement  of  the  truly  Christian  heroism 
of  tiie  faithful  Vendeans.— Ed.  Cath.  Cab. 
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The  part  of  La  Vendee  which  adjoins  the  ocean  to  the  south  of  the  district, 
and  formerly  was  buried  beneath  its  waves,  is  called  the  Marais,  and  bore  a 
prominent  part  in  this  memorable  contest.  It  is  perfectly  flat,  and  in  great  part 
impregnated  by  salt  marshes,  which  never  yield  to  the  force  of  the  sun.  This 
humid  country  is  intersected  by  innumerable  canals,  communicating  with  each 
other,  which  are  planted  with  willows,  alders,  poplars,  and  other  marsh  trees, 
whose  luxuriant  foliage  frequently  overshadows  the  little  enclosures.  The 
peasants  are  never  seen  without  a long  pole  in  their  hands,  with  the  aid  of  which 
they  leap  over  the  canals  and  ditches  with  surprising  agility.  Nothing  can  be 
more  simple  than  the  habits  of  the  inhabitants:  one  roof  covers  a whole  family, 
their  cows  and  lambs,  which  feed  on  their  little  possessions ; the  chief  food  of 
the  people  is  obtained  from  milk,  and  the  fish  which  they  obtain  in  great  quan- 
tities in  the  canals,  with,  which  their  country  is  intersected.  The  silence  and 
deserted  aspect  ot  these  secluded  retreats,  the  sombre  tint  of  the  landscape,  and 
the  sallow  complexions  of  the  inhabitants,  give  a melancholy  air  to  the  country ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  its  gloom,  a certain  feeling  of  sublimity  is  experienced  even 
by  the  passing  traveller ; and  in  no  part  of  France  did  the  people  give  greater 
proofs  of  an  elevated  and  enthusiastic  character. 

A single  great  road,  that  from  Nantes  to  Rochelle,  traverses  the  district; 
another  from  Tours  to  Bourdeaux,  by  Poitiers,  diverges  from  it,  leaving  be- 
twixt them  a space  thirty  leagues  in  extent,  where  nothing  but  cross  roads  are 
to  be  found.  These  cross  roads  are  all  dug  out,  as  it  were,  between  two  hedg- 
es, whose  branches  frequently  meet  over  the  head  of  the  passenger  ; while  in 
winter  or  rainy  weather,  they  generally  become  the  beds  of  streams.  They 
intersect  each  other  extremely  often,  and  such  is  the  general  uniformity  of  the 
scenery,  and  the  absence  of  any  remarkable  feature  in  the  country,  that  the  na- 
tives frequently  lose  themseves  if  they  wander  two  or  three  leagues  from  their 
place  of  ordinary  residence. 

This  peculiar  conformation  of  the  country  offered  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
an  invading  army.  “It  is,”  says  General  Kleber,  “ an  obscure  and  boundless 
labyrinth,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  advance  with  security  even  with  the 
greatest  precautions.  You  are  obliged,  across  a succession  of  natural  redoubts 
and  intrenchments,  to  seek  out  the  road  the  moment  that  you  leave  the  great 
chaussee ; and  when  you  do  find  it,  it  is  generally  a narrow  defile,  not  only 
impracticable  for  artillery,  but  for  the  smallest  species  of  chariots  which  accom- 
pany an  army.  The  great  roads  have  no  other  advantage  in  this  respect  than 
that  arising  from  their  greater  breadth  $ for,  being  everywhere  shut  in  by  the 
same  species  of  enclosure,  it  is  rarely  possible  either  to  deploy  into  line,  or  be- 
come aware  of  your  enemy  till  you  are  assailed  by  his  fire.” 

There  are  no  manufactures  or  great  towns  in  the  country.  The  land  is  cul- 
tivated by  metayers,  who  divide  the  produce  with  the  the  proprietors,  and  it  is 
rare  to  find  a farm  which  yields  the  proprietor  a profit  of  £25  a year.  The 
sale  of  the  cattle  constitutes  almost  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country.  Few 
magnificent  chateaus  are  to  be  seen : the  properties  are  in  general  of  moderate 
extent,  the  landlords  all  resident,  and  their  habits  simple  in  the  extreme.  The 
luxury  and  vices  of  Paris  had  never  penetrated  into  the  Bocage : the  sole  luxu- 
ry of  the  proprietors  consisted  in  rustic  plenty  and  good  cheer ; their  sole  a- 
musement  the  chase,  at  which  they  have  long  been  exceedingly  expert.  The 
habits  of  the  gentlemen  gendered  them  both  excellent  marksmen,  and  capable 
of  enduring  fatigue  without  inconvenience  ; the  ladies  travelled  on  horseback, 
or  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen. 

But  what  chiefly  distinguished  this  simple  district  from  every  other  part  of 
France,  and  what  is  particularly  remarkable  in  a political  point  of  view,  is  the 
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relation,  elsewhere  unknown,  which  there  subsisted  between  the  landlords  and 
the  tenantry  on  their  estates.  The  proprietor  was  not  only  always  resident, 
but  constantly  engaged  in  connexions  either  of  mutual  interest  or  of  kindly 
feeling  with  those  who  cultivated  his  lands.  He  visited  their  farms,  conversed 
with  them  about  their  cattle,  attended  their  marriages  and  christenings,  rejoic- 
ed with  them  when  they  rejoiced,  and  sympathized  with  them  when  they  wept. 
On  holydaysthe  youths  of  both  sexes  danced  at  the  chateau,  and  the  ladies 
joined  in  the  festive  circle.  No  sooner  was  a boar  or  wolf  hunt  determined  on, 
than  the  peasantry  of  all  the  neighbouring  estates  were  summoned  to  partake 
in  the  sport ; every  one  took  his  fusil,  and  repaired  with  joy  to  the  post  assign- 
ed to  him;  and  they  afterwards  followed  their  landlords  to  the  field  of  battle 
with  the  same  alacrity  with  which  they  had  attended  them  in  those  scenes  of 
festivity  and  amusement. 

These  invaluable  habits, joined  to  a native  goodness  of  heart,  rendered  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Bocage  an  excellent  people ; and  it  is  not  surprising,  that 
while  the  peasantry  elsewhere  in  France  revolted  against  their  landlords,  those 
of  La  Vend6e  almost  all  perished  in  combating  with  them  against  the  Revolu- 
tion. They  were  gentle,  pious,  charitable,  and  hospitable,  full  of  courage  and 
energy,  with  pure  feelings  and  uncorrupted  manners.  Rarely  "was  a crime, 
seldom  a lawsuit,  heard  of  among  them.  Their  character  was  a mixture  of  sa- 
vage courage  and  submissive  affection  to  their  benefactors;  while  they  address- 
ed their  landlords  with  familiarity,  they  had  the  most  unbounded  devotion  to 
them  in  their  hearts.  Their  temperament  inclined  them  rather  to  melancholy; 
but  they  were  capable,  like  most  men  of  that  character,  of  the  most  exalted 
sentiments.  Slow  and  methodical  in  their  habits,  they  were  little  inclined  to 
adopt  the  revolutionary  sentiments  which  had  overspread  so  large  a pbrtion  of 
the  population  in  the  more  opulent  districts  of  France;  when  once  they  were 
impressed  with  any  truth,  they  invariably  follow  ed  the  course  which  they 
deemed  right,  without  any  regard  either  to  its  consequences,  or  the  chances  of 
success  with  which  it  was  attended.  Isolated  in  the  midst  of  their  woods,  they 
lived  alone  with  their  children  and  their  cattle ; their  conversation,  their  a- 
musements,  their  songs,  all  partook  of  the  rural  character.  Governed  by  an- 
cient habits,  they  detested  every  species  of  innovation,  and  knewf  no  principle 
in  politics  or  religion,  but  to  fear  God  and  honour  the  king. 

Religion,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  with  such  manners,  exercised  an 
unbounded  sway  over  these  simple  people.  They  looked  up  with  filial  vener- 
ation to  their  village  pastors,  whose  habits  and  benevolence  rendered  them  a 
faithful  image  of  the  primitive  Church.  But  little  removed  from  their  flocks 
either  in  wealth,  situation,  or  information,  they  sympathized  with  their  feelings, 
partook  of  their  festivities,  assuaged  their  sorrows.  They  wrere  to  be  seen 
beside  the  cradle  of  childhood,  the  fireside  of  maturity,  the  deathbed  of  age ; 
they  were  regarded  as  the  best  friends  of  this  life,  and  the  dispensers  of  eter- 
nal felicity  in  that  to  come.  The  supporters  of  the  Revolution  accused  them  of 
fanaticism;  and  doubtless  there  was  a great  degree  of  superstition  mingled  with 
their  belief,  as  there  must  be  with  that  of  every  religious  people  in  the  early 
stages  of  society  ; but  it  was  a superstition  of  so  gentle  and  so  holy  a kind,  as 
proved  a blessing  rather  than  a misfortune  to  those  who  were  subjected  to  its 
influence;  and  while  the  political  fanaticism  of  the  Revolution  steeped  its  vo- 
taries in  unheard-of  atrocities,  the  religious  fanaticism  of  La  Vend6e  only  drew 
tighter  the  bonds  of  moral  duty,  or  enlarged  the  sphere  of  Christian  charity. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  1789,  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  were 
not  distinguished  by  any  peculiar  opposition  to  its  tenets.  Those  who  dwelt 
m the  towns  were  there,  as  elsewhere,  warm  supporters  of  the  new  order  of 
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things ; and  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bocage  felt  averse  to  any  changes 
which  disturbed  the  tranquility  of  their  rural  lives,  yet  they  yielded  obedience 
to  all  the  orders  of  the  assembly,  and  only  showed  their  predilection  for  their 
ancient  masters  by  electing  them  to  all  the  situations  of  trust  of  which  they  had 
the  disposal.  In  vain  the  Revolutionary  authorities  urged  them  to  exert  the 
privilege  with  which  the  new  constitution  had  invested  them ; the  current 
ran  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the  old  proprietors,  that  all  their  efforts  were  fruit- 
less. When  the  National  Guards  were  formed,  the  seigneur  was  besought  in 
every  parish  to  become  its  commander ; when  the  mayors  were  to  be  appoint- 
ed, he  was  immediately  invested  with  the  dignity ; when  the  seignoral  seats 
were  ordered  to  be  removed  from  the  churches,  the  peasants  refused  to  execute 
it;  all  the  efforts  of  the  Revolutionists,  like  throwing  water  on  a higher  level, 
only  brought  an  accession  of  power  to  the  depositaries  of  the  ancient  authority: 
a memorable  instance  of  the  kindly  feeling  which  necessarily  grows  up  between 
a resident  body  of  landed  proprietors  and  the  tenantry  on  their  estates,  and  a 
decisive  proof  of  the  triumphant  stand  which  might  have  been  made  against  the 
fury  of  the  Revolution,  had  the  same  kindly  offices  which  had  there  produced 
so  large  a return  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry,  existed  on  the  land- 
lords’ side  in  the  other  parts  of  France. 

It  was  the  violent  measures  of  the  assembly  against  the  clergy  which  first  a- 
wakened  the  sympathy  of  the  rural  tenantry.  When  the  people  in  the  Bocage 
saw  their  ancient  pastors,  who  had  been  drawn  from  their  own  circle,  bred  up 
among  themselves,  and  to  whom  they  were  attached  by  every  bond  of  affection 
and  gratitude,  removed  because  they  refused  to  take  the  Revolutionary  oaths, 
and  their  place  supplied  by  a new  set  of  teachers,  imbued  with  different  tenets, 
strangers  in  the  country,  and  ignorant  of  its  dialect,  their  indignation  knew  no 
bounds.  They  ceased  to  attend  the  churches  where  the  intruding  clergy  had 
been  enstalled,  and  assembled  with  zeal  in  the  woods  and  solitudes,  where  the 
expelled  clergy  still  taught  their  faithful  and  weeping  flocks.  The  new  cler- 
gyman of  the  parish  of  Echaubroignies  wa3  obliged  to  quit  his  living  from  the 
experienced  impossibility  of  procuring  either  fire  or  provisions  in  a parish  of 
four  thousand  inhabitants.  These  angry  feelings  led  to  several  contests  be- 
tween the  National  Guards  of  the  towns,  or  the  gendarmerie,  and  the  peasan- 
try, in  which  the  people  suffered  severely  ; and  the  heroism  of  the  prisoners 
in  their  last  moments  augmented  the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 

These  causes  produced  a serious  insurrection  in  the  Morbihan,  near  Vannes, 
in  February,  1790 ; but  the  peasants,  though  several  thousands  in  number, 
were  dispersed  with  great  slaughter  by  the  National  Guard,  and  the  severities 
exercised  on  the  occasion  long  terrified  the  indignant  inhabitants  into  submis- 
sion. Another  revolt  broke  out  in  May,  1791,  occasioned  by  the  severities 
against  the  faithful  clergy ; and  the  heroism  of  the  peasants  who  were  put  to 
death  evinced  the  strength  of  the  religious  enthusiasm  which  had  now  taken 
possession  of  their  minds.  “Lay  down  your  arms,”  exclaimed  several  Repub- 
lican horsemen  to  a peasant  of  Lower  Poitou,  who  only  defended  himself  with 
a fork.  “ Restore  me  first  my  God,”  replied  he,  and  fell  pierced  by  two-and- 
twenty  wounds. 

During  the  summer  of  1792,  the  gentlemen  of  Brittany  entered  into  an  ex- 
tensive association,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  country  from  the  oppressive 
yoke  which  they  had  received  from  the  Parisian  demagogues.  At  the  head  of 
the  whole  was  the  Marquis  de  la  Rouarie,  one  of  those  remarkable  men  who 
rise  into  eminence  during  the  stormy  days  of  a revolution,  from  conscious  abil- 
ity to  direct  its  waves.  Ardent,  impetuous,  and  enthusiastic,  he  was  first  dis- 
tol.  1.  80 
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tinguished  in  the  American  war,  when  the  intrepidity  of  his  conduct  attracted 
the  admiration  of  the  Republican  troops,  and  the  same  qualities  rendered  him 
at  first  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Revolution  in  France;  but  when  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  people  began,  he  espoused,  with  equal  warmth,  the  opposite  side, 
and  used  the  utmost  efforts  to  rouse  the  noblesse  of  Brittany  against  the  plebe- 
ian yoke  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  National  Assembly.  He 
submitted  his  plan  to  the  Count  d’Artois,  and  had  organized  one  so  extensive 
as  would  have  proved  extremely  formidable  to  the  convention,  if  the  retreat* of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  September,  1792,  had  not  damped  the  whole  of  the 
west  of  France,  then  ready  to  break  out  into  insurrection.  Still  the  organiza- 
tion continued,  and  he  had  contrived  to  engage  not  only  all  Brittany,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  gentlemen  of  La  Vendee,  in  the  cause,  when  his  death,  oc- 
casioned by  a paroxysm  of  grief  for  the  execution  of  Louis,  cut  him  off  in  the 
midst  of  his  ripening  schemes,  and  proved  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Royalist 
party,  by  depriving  it  of  the  advantages  which:  •gtfyerwise  would  have  arisen 
from  simultaneous  and  concerted  operations  on  both  banks  of  tire  Loire.  The 
conspiracy  was  discovered  after  his  death,  and  twelve  of  the  noblest  gentlemen 
in  Brittany  perished  on  the  same  day,  in  thirteen  minutes,  under  the  same  guil- 
lotine. They  all  behaved  with  the  utmost  constancy,  refused  the  assistance  of 
the  Constitutional  clergy,  and  after  tenderly  embracing  at  the  foot  of  the  scaf- 
fold, died  exclaiming  Vive  le  Roi.  One  young  lady  of  rank  and  beauty,  Angel- 
ique  Desilles,  was  condemned  by  mistake  for  her  sister-in-law,  for  whom  she 
was  taken.  She  refused  to  let  the  error  be  divulged,  and  died  with  serenity, 
the  victim  of  heroic  affection. 

These  severities  excited  the  utmost  indignation  among  all  the  Royalists  in 
the  west  of  France.  These  feelings,  with  difficulty  suppressed  during  the 
winter  of  1792,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  in  consequence  of  the  levy  of 
300,000  men,  ordered  by  the  convention  in  February,  1793.  The  attempt  to 
enforce  this  obnoxious  measure  occasioned  a general  resistance,  which  broke 
out,  without  any  previous  concert,  at  the  same  time  over  the  whole  country. 
The  chief  points  of  the  revolt  were  St.  Florent  in  Anjou,  and  Challons  in  Low- 
er Poitou  ; at  the  former  of  which  places  the  young  men,  headed  by  Jaques 
Cathclineau,  defeated  the  Republican  detachment  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  the  decree  of  the  convention,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  a piece  of  can- 
non. This  celebrated  leader,  having  heard  of  the  revolt  at  St.  Florent,  was 
strongly  moved  by  the  recital,  and,  addressing  five  peasants  who  surrounded 
him,  “ We  will  be  ruined,”  he  exclaimed,  “if  we  remain  inactive;  the  coun- 
try will  be  crushed  by  the  Republic.  We  must  all  take  up  arm3.”  The 
whole  six  set  out  amidst  the  tears  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  fearlessly 
commenced  a war  with  a power  which  the  kings  of  Europe  were  unable  to 
subdue. 

A few  days  after,  the  insurrection  assumed  a more  serious  aspect  at  Cholet, 
which  was  attacked  by  several  thousand  armed  peasants , the  Republicans  op- 
posed a vigorous  resistance,  but  they  were  at  length  overwhelmed  by  the  num- 
ber and  resolution  of  the  insurgents.  An  incident  on  that  occasion  marked,  in 
a singular  manner,  the  novel  character  of  the  war.  In  the  line  of  retreat  which 
the  Republicans  followed,  was  placed  a representation  of  our  Saviour  on  Mount 
Calvary,  and  this  arrested  the  progress  of  the  victors,  as  all  the  peasants  as 
they  passed  the  holy  spot,  fell  on  their  knees  before  the  images  and  addressed  a 
prayer  with  uplifted  hands  before  they  resumed  the  pursuit.  This  continued 
even  under  a severe  fire  from  the  National  Guards ; the  peasants  threw  them- 
selves upon  their  knees  within  twenty-five  paces  of  the  post  occupied  by 
enemy,  and  bared  their  bosoms  to  the  fatal  fire,  as  if  courting  death  in  so  holy 
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a cause.  When  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town,  instead  of  indulg- 
ing in  pillage  or  excesses  of  any  sort,  they  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  church- 
es to  return  thanks  to  God,  and  contented  themselves  with  the  provisions 
which  were  voluntarily  brought  to  them  by  the  inhabitants.  Every  where  the 
insurrection  bore  the  same  character ; the  indignities  offered  to  the  clergy  were 
its  exciting  cause,  and  a mixture  of  courage  and  devotion  its  peculiar  character. 
In  a few  days  fifty  thousand  men  were  in  a state  of  insurrection  in  the  four 
departments  of  La  Vendee;  but  on  the  approach  of  Easter,  the  inhabitants  all 
returned  to  their  homes  to  celebrate  their  devotions  ; and  a Republican  column 
despatched  from  Angers  traversed  the  whole  country  without  meeting  with  any 
opposition,  or  finding  an  enemy  on  their  road. 

After  the  Easter  solemnities  were  over  the  peasants  assembled  anew ; but 
they  now  felt  the  necessity  of  having  some  leaders  of  a higher  rank  to  direct 
their  movements,  and  went  to  the  chateaus  to  ask  the  few  gentlemen  who  re- 
mained in  the  country  to  put  themselves  at  their  head.  They  were  not  long 
in  answering  the  appeal : M.  de  Lescure,  De  Larochejaquelein,  Bonchamps, 
Stofflet,  D’Elbee,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  tenantry  over  which  they 
had  the  most  influence  ; while  the  brave  Cathelineau,  though  only  a charioteer, 
who  had  already,  by  his  successful  enterprise,  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
peasantry,  was  made  commander  in  chief ; names  since  immortalized  in  the  rolls 
of  fame,  and  which  long  opposed  an  invincible  barrier  to  the  progress  of  revo- 
lution, and  acquired  only  additional  lustre,  and  shown  with  a purer  light,  from 
the  suffering  and  disasters  which  had  preceeded  their  fall. 

While  the  peasants  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  assembled  to  put  themselves 
under  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein,  he  addressed  them  in  these  memorable  words 
—“My  friends,  if  my  father  was  here,  he  would  be  worthy  of  your  confidence: 

I am  but  a youth,  but  I hope  to  show  myself  worthy  of  commanding  you  by  my 
courage.  If  I advance,  follow  me  ; if  I retreat,  kill  me ; if  I fall,  avenge  me. 

The  peasants  answered  him  with  acclamations  ; but  their  arms -and  equipments 
were  far  from  corresponding  to  the  spirit  by  which  they  were  animated.  Most 
°f  them  had  no  other  weapon  but  scythes,  pikes,  and  sticks ; not  two  hundred 
fusils  were  to  be  found  among  many  thousand  men.  Sixty  pounds  of  powder, 
discovered  in  the  hands  of  a miner,  which  had.been  used  blasting  rocks,  formed 
their  whole  ammunition.  The  skill  and  intrepidity  of  their  chief,  however, 
supplied  every  deficiency.  He  led  them  next  day  to  attack  a Republican  de- 
tachment at  Aubiers,  and,  by  disposing  them  behind  the  hedges,  kept  up  so 
murderous  a fire  upon  the  enemy  that  they  wavered,  upon  which  he  rushed 
forward  at  the  head  of  the  most  resolute,  and  drove  them  from  the  field  with 
the  loss  of  two  pieces  of  cannon. 

La  Vendee  soon  became  the  theatre  of  innumerable  conflicts,  in  which  the 
tactics  and  success  of  the  insurgents  were  nearly  the  same.  An  inconceivable 
degree  of  activity  immediately  prevailed  over  the  whole  country : the  male 
population  were  all  in  insurrection,  or  busily  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
tfuw ; the  shepherds  converted  their  peaceful  huts  into  work-shops,  where 
Mhing  was  heard  but  strokes  of  the  hammer  and  the  din  of  warlike  prepara- 
tion. Instruments  of  husbandry  were  rudely  transformed  into  hostile  weap- 
°us ; formed  for  the  support  of  life,  they  became  the  deadly  instruments  of  its 
destruction.  Agriculture,  ei  the  same  time,  was  not  neglected : it  was  in- 
jtawted  to  the  women  and  children ; but  if  fortune  proved  adverse,  and  the 
Wile  columns  approached,  they  too  left  their  homes,  and  flew  to  the  field  of 
Wle  to  stimulate  the  courage  ot  their  husbands,  stanch  their  wounds,  or  afford 
them  shelter  from  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies. 

The  method  of  fighting  pursued  by  this  brave  but  motley  assemblage  was 
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admirably  adapted  both  to  the  spirit  by  which  they  were  animated,  and  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  district  in  which  the  contest  wrs  conducted.  Their 
tactics  consisted  in  lining  the  numerous  hedges  with  which  the  lields  were  en- 
closed, and  remaining  unseen,  till  the  Republicans  had  got  fairly  enveloped  by 
their  forces ; they  then  opened  a fire  at  once  from  every  direction,  and  with 
such  fatal  accuracy,  that  a large  proportion  of  the  enemy  were  generally  pros- 
trated by  the  first  discharge.  This  thicket  species  of  warfare  continued  till  the 
Republican  ranks  began  to  fall  into  confusion,  upon  which  they  instantly  leaped 
from  their  places  of  concealment  with  loud  cries,  and,  headed  by  their  chiefs, 
rushed  upon  the  artillery.  The  bravest  took  the  lead : fixing  their  eyes  on  the 
cannon’s  mouth,  they  prostrased  themselves  on  the  ground  the  moment  they 
saw  the  flash  ; and,  rising  up  when  the  sound  was  heard,  run  forward  with  the 
utmost  rapidity  to  the  battery,  where  the  cannoniers,  if  they  had  not  taken  to 
flight,  were  generally  bayoneted  at  their  guns.  In  these  exploits  the  chiefs 
always  led  the  way  $ this  was  not  merely  the  result  of  a buoyant  courage,  but 
of  consideration  and  necessity  ; the  Vendeans  were  in  that  stage  of  society 
when  ascendency  is  acquired  by  personal  daring,  and  the  soldiers  have  no  con- 
fidence in  the  chiefs  if  they  are  not  before  them  in  individual  prowess. 

Although  the  Vendeans  took  up  arms  for  the  royal  cause,  the  most  perfect 
confusion  of  ranks  pervaded  their  forces.  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  WTere, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  alike  ignorant  of  the  military  art.  The  sol- 
diers were  never  drilled,  a limited  number  of  them  only  had  been  habituated 
to  the  use  of  firearms.  In  this  extremity,  the  choice  of  the  soldiers  fell  on  the 
most  intrepid  or  skilful  of  their  number,  without  much  attention  to  superiority 
of  station.  A brave  peasant,  a shopkeeper  in  a little  town,  was  the  comrade  of 
a gentleman:  they  led  the  same  life,  were  interested  in  the  same  objects,  shared 
the  same  dangers.’  The  distinction  of  birth,  the  pride  of  descent,  even  the 
shades  of  individual  thought,  were  obliterated  in  the  magnitude  of  present 
perils.  Many  differences  of  opion  existed  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest, 
but  the  atrocities  of  the  Republicans  soon  made  them  disappear  in  the  Royalist 
army.  Persons  of  intelligence  or  skill,  of  whatever  grade,  became  officers, 
they  knew  not  how  5 the  peasants  insensibly  ranged  themselves  under  their 
orders,  and  maintained  their  obedience  only  as  long  as  they  showed  themselves 
worthy  to  command. 

It  was  extremely  difficult  for  the  Republicans  in  the  outset  to  withstand  this 
irregular  force,  acting  in  such  a country,  and  animated  with  such  an  enthusi- 
astic spirit.  There  was,  in  all  the  early  actions,  a prodigious  difference  be- 
tween their  losses  and  those  of  their  opponents.  The  peasants,  dispersed  in 
single  file  between  the  hedges,  fired  with  a clear  view  of  their  enemies,  who 
were  either  in  columns,  or  two  deep,  in  the  fields ; while  their  fire  could  only 
be  answered  by  a discharge  at  a green  mass,  through  which  the  figures  of  the 
Royalists  were  scarcely  discernable.  Harassed  and  disconcerted  by  this 
murderous  fire,  the  Republicans  were  rarely  able  to  withstand  the  terrible 
burst,  when,  with  loud  shouts,  the  Royalists  broke  from  their  concealment, 
and  fell,  sword  in  hand,  on  the  thined  ranks  of  their  opponents.  Defeat  was 
still  more  bloody  than  action.  Broken  and  dispersed,  they  fled  through  a w oo- 
dy and  impervious  country,  and  tell  into  the  hands  of  the  few  peasantry  who 
still  remained  in  the  villages,  and  assembled  with  alacrity  to  complete  the  de- 
struction of  their  enemies.  When  the  Royalists,  on  the  other  hand,  were  bro- 
ken, they  immediately  dispersed,  leaped  over  the  hedges,  and  returned  home 
without  the  victors  being  able  to  reach  them.  Nowise  discouraged,  by  the  re- 
verse, they  assembled  again  in  arms,  with  renewed  hopes  in  a few  days,  and 
gayly  took  the  field,  singing,  “ Vive  le  Roi  quand  m£me.” 
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When  a day  was  fixed  on  for  any  exploit,  the  tocsin  sounded  in  the  village 
assigned  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  peasants;  the  neighboring  steeplesl  repealed 
the  signal,  the  farmers  abandoned  their  homes  if  it  was  night,  their  ploughs  if 
day,  hung  their  fusils  over  their  shoulders,  bound  their  girdle,  loaded  with  car- 
touches,  round  their  waists,  tied  their  handkerchiefs  over  the  broad-brimmed 
hats  which  shaded  their  sun-burned  visages,  addressed  a short  prayer  to  God, 
and  gayly  repaired  to  the  appointed  place  with  a full  confidence  in  the  protec- 
tion of  Heaven  and  the  justice  of  their  cause.  There  they  met  the  chiefs,  who 
explained  to  them  the  nature  and  object  of  the  expedition  on  which  they  were 
to  be  employed  $ and  if  it  was  the  attack  of  an  enemy’s  column,  the  route  they 
were  to  follow,  the  point  of  attack,  and  the  hour  and  manner  in  which  it  was  to 
be  made.  Immediately  the  groups  dispersed,  but  the  men  regained  their  ranks ; 
every  one  repaired  to  the  station  assigned  to  him,  and  soon  every  tree,  every 
bush,  every  tuft  of  broom,  which  adjoined  the  road  concealed  a peasant,  holding 
his  musket  in  one  hand,  resting  on  the  other,  watching  like  a savage  animal, 
without  either  moving  or  drawing  his  breath. 

Meanwhile  the  enemy’s  column  advanced,  preceded  by  a cloud  of  scouts  and 
light  troops,  who  were  allowed  to  proceed  without  challenge,  close  to  the  lurk- 
ing foe.  They  waited  till  the  division  was  fairly  engaged  in  the  defile,  and  was 
so  far  advanced  that  it  could  not  recede ; then  a cry  was  suddenly  raised,  like 
that  of  a cat,  and  repeated  along  the  whole  line,  as  a signal  that  every  one  was 
at  their  post.  If  the  same  answer  was  given,  a human  voice  was  suddenly 
heard  ordering  the  attack.  Instantly  a deadly  volley  proceeded  from  every 
tree,  every  hedge,  every  thicket;  a shower  of  balls  fell  upon  the  soldiers,  with- 
out their  being  able  to  see  the  assailants  ; the  dead  and  the  wounded  fell  togeth- 
er in  the  bottom  of  the  road  ; and  if  the  column  did  not  immediately  fall  into 
confusion,  and  the  voice  of  the  officer,  heard  above  the  roar  of  musketry,  rous- 
ed them  to  burst  through  the  hedges  by  which  they  were  enveloped,  the  peas- 
ants instantly  fell  back  behind  the  next  enclosure,  and  from  its  leafy  rampart  a 
fire  as  deadly  proceeded  as  that  which  mowed  them  down  on  the  road.  If  this 
second  hedge  was  carried  in  the  same  manner,  three,  four,  ten,  twenty  in- 
trenchments  of  the  same  sort  offer  their  support  to  that  murderous  retreat ; for 
the  whole  country  is  subdivided  in  this  manner,  and  everywhere  offers  to  its 
children  an  asylum,  to  its  enemies  a tomb. 

But  the  great  cause  of  the  early  and  astonishing  success  of  the  Vendeans, 
was  their  enthusiastic  and  indomitable  valour.  The  Republicans  were, for  the 
most  part,  composed  of  National  Guards  and  volunteers,  who,  though  greatly 
better  armed,  equipped  and  disciplined,  were  totally  destitute  of  the  ardent, 
devoted  spirit  with  which  the  Royalists  were  animated.  The  former  took  the 
field  from  no  common  feeling,  but  from  the  terror  of  the  requisitions  and  san- 
guinary measures  of  the  convention;  the  latter  fought  alongside  of  their  neigh- 
bors and  landlords,  in  defence  of  their  hearths,  their  children,  and  their  reli- 
gion ; the  one  acted  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  an  unseen  but  terrible  pow- 
er, which  had  crushed  the  freedom  in  whose  name  they  were  arrayed;  the  oth- 
er yielded  to  their  hereditary  feelings  of  loyalty,  and  deemed  themselves  secure 
of  Paradise  in  combating  for  their  salvation. 

Had  the  Vendean  chiefs  possessed  the  same  authority  over  their  troops  which 
is  enjoyed  by  the  commanders  of  regular  soldiers,  they  might  at  one  time  have 
marched  to  Paris,  and  done  that  which  all  the  forces  of  the  coalition  were  una- 
ble to  effect.  But  their  greatest  success  was  always  paralyzed  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  retaining  the  soldiers  at  their  colours  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time.  The  bulk  of  the  forces  were  never  assembled  for  more  than  three  or 
four  days  together.  No  sooner  was  the  battle  lost  or  won,  the  expedition  suo- 
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cessful  or  defeated,  than  the  peasants  returned  to  their  homes.  The  chiefs 
were  left  alone  with  a few  deserters  or  strangers  who  had  no  family  to  return 
to,  and  all  the  advantages  of  former  success  were  lost  for  want  of  the  means  of 
following  them  up.  The  army,  however,  was  as  easily  reformed  as  it  was  dis- 
solved ; messengers  were  despatched  to  all  the  parishes ; the  tocsin  sounded, 
the  peasants  assembled  at  their  parish  churches,  when  the  requisition  was  read, 
which  was  generally  in  the  following  terms : “ In  the  holy  name  of  God ! and 
by  the  command  of  the  king,  thi3  parish  is  invited  to  send  as  many  men  as  pos- 
sible to  such  a place,  at  such  an  hour,  with  provisions  for  so  many  days.”  The 
order  was  obeyed  with  alacrity  ; the  only  emulation  among  the  peasants  was, 
who  should  attend  the  expedition.  Each  soldier  brought  a certain  quantity  of 
bread  with  him,  and  some  stores  were  also  provided  by  the  generals.  The 
corn  and  oxen  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army  were  voluntarily  fur- 
nished by  the  gentlemen  and  chief  proprietors,  or  drawn  by  requisitions  from 
the  estates  of  the  emigrants,  and  as  the  troops  never  remained  together  for  any 
length  of  time,  no  want  of  provisions  was  eyer  experienced.  The  villages 
vied  with  each  other  for  the  privilege  of  sending  carts  for  the  service  of  the 
army,  and  the  peasant -girls  flocked  to  the  chapels  on  the  roadside  to  furnish 
provisions  to  the  soldiers,  or  offer  up  prayers  for  their  success. 

The  army  had  neither  chariots  nor  baggage-wagons  $ tents  were  totally  out 
of  the  question;  but  the  hospitals  were  regulated  with  peculiar  care,  all 
the  wounded,  whether  Royalists  or  Republicans,  being  transported  to  St. 
Laurent  sur  Sevre,  where  the  charitable  sisters  and  religious  votaries,  who 
flocked  from  all  quarters  to  the  scene  of  wo,  assuaged  their  sufferings.  They 
never  could  be  brought  to  establish  patrols  or  sentinels,  or  take  any  of  the 
precautions  against  surprise  which  are  in  use  among  regular  troops ; and  this 
irregularity  not  only  exposed  them  to  frequent  reverses,  but  rendered  una- 
vailing their  greatest  successes.  The  men  marched,  in  general,  four  abreast, 
the  officers  in  front  being  alone  acquainted  with  their  destination.  They  had 
few  dragoons;  and  their  cavalry,  which  never  exceeded  nine  hundred  men, 
was  almost  entirely  mounted  by  the  horses  taken  from  the  Republicans. 

When  the  troops  were  assembled,  they  were  divided  into  different  columns, 
to  attack  the  points  selected  by  the  generals.  The  only  orders  given  were, 
Such  a leader  goes  such  a road — who  follows  him  P Arrived  at  the  point  of 
attack,  the  commands  were  given  after  the  same  fashion : Move  towards  that 

tree ; leap  that  hedge,  were  the  only  orders  ever  issued.  Neither  threats,  nor  the 
promise  of  rewards,  could  induce  them  to  send  forward  scouts ; when  that  duty 
was  necessary,  the  officers  were  obliged  to  take  it  upon  themselves.  The 
peasants  never  went  into  battle  without  saying  their  prayers,  and  generally 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  before  they  discharged  their  firelocks.  They  had  a 
few  standards,  which  were  displayed  on  important  occasions ; but  no  sooner 
was  the  victory  gained,  than  they  piled  standards  and  drums  upon  their  carts, 
and  returned  with  songs  of  triumph  to  their  villages. 

When  the  battle  began,  and  the  sound  of  the  musketry  and  cannon  was 
heard,  the  women,  the  children,  the  sick,  and  the  aged,  flocked  to  the  churches, 
or  prostrated  themselves  in  the  fields  to  implore  a blessing  on  their  arms. — 
With  truth  it  might  be  said  that,  on  such  occasions,  there  was  but  one  thought, 
one  wish,  throughout  La  Vendfce ; every  one  awaiting  in  prayer  the  issue  of  a 
struggle  on  which  the  fate  of  all  depended. 

As  the  insurrection  broke  out  from  the  prevalence  of  a common  feeling,  with- 
out any  previous  concert,  so  it  was  conducted  without  any  definite  object,  or  the 
least  alloy  of  individual  ambition.  Even  after  their  great  successes  had  inspi- 
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red  the  most  desponding  with  the  hope  of  contributing  in  a powerful  manner 
to  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  the  wishes  of  the  insurgents  were  of  the 
most  moderate  kind.  To  have  the  king  once  visit  their  sequestered  country ; 
to  be  allowed,  in  memory  of  the  war,  to  have  a white  flag  on  each  steeple ; to 
be  permitted  to  furnish  a detachment  for  the  body-guard  of  the  sovereign,  and 
to  have  some  old  projects  for  the  improvement  of  the  roads  and  navigation  of 
the  country  carried  into  effect,  constituted  the  sole  wishes  of  those  whose  valour 
had  so  nearly  accomplished  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 

The  early  successes  of  the  Vend6ans,  and  their  enthusiastic  valour,  did  not  ex- 
tinguish the  humanity  which  their  dispositions  and  the  influence  of  religion 
had  nourished  in  their  bosoms.  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  war,  the  atrocities 
of  the  Republicans,  the  sight  of  their  villages  in  flames,  and  their  wives  and 
children  massacred,  inflamed  an  unextinguishable  desire  of  vengeance;  but  du- 
ring the  first  months  of  the  contest  their  gentleness  was  as  touching  as  their 
valour  was  admirable.  After  entering  by  assault  into  the  towns,  they  neither 
pillaged  the  inhabitants,  nor  exacted  either  contribution  or  ransom ; frequently 
they  were  to  be  seen,  shivering  with  cold,  or  starving  with  hunger,  in  quar- 
ters abounding  both  with  fuel  and  provisions.  “In  the  house  where  I lodged, ” 
says  Madame  de  Larochejaquelein,  at  Bressuire,  “there  were  many  soldiers 
who  were  lamenting  that  they  had  no  tobacco : I asked  if  there  was  none  in 
the  town.  ‘ Plenty,’  they  replied,  4 but  we  have  no  money  to  buy  it.’  Under 
our  windows  a quarrel  arose  between  two  horsemen,  and  the  one  wounded  the 
other  slightly  with  his  sabre ; his  antagonist  quickly  disarmed  him,  and  waa 
. proceeding  to  extremities,  when  M.  de  Larochejaquelein  exclaimed  from  the 
windows,  ‘Jesus  Christ  pardoned  his  murderers,  and  a soldier  of  the  Chris- 
tian army  is  about  to  kill  his  comrade.’  The  man,  abashed,  put  up  his  sabre 
and  embraced  his  enemy.”  These  touching  incidents  occurred  in  a town  re- 
cently carried  by  main  force,  occupied  at  the  time  by  twenty  thousand  insur- 
gents, and  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Royalists,  from  the  cruelty  which  its 
National  Guards  had  exercised  towards  the  peasantry.  “In  this  town,”  she 
adds,  “I  was  surprised  in  the  evening  to  see  all  the  soldiers  in  the  house  with 
me  on  their  knees  at  prayers,  and  the  streets  filled  with  peasants  at  their  de- 
votion; when  they  were  concluded,  they  led  me  out  to  see  their  favorite  can- 
non, called  Marie  Jeanne,  their  first  trophy  from  the  Republicans,  which,  af- 
ter having  been  re-taken,  had  again  fallen  into  their  hands  ; it  was  decorated 
with  flowers  and  ribands,  and  the  peasants  embraced  it  with  tears  of  joy.” 
When  Thouars  was  carried  by  assault,  the  Republican  inhabitants  were  in 
the  utmost  consternation,  as  they  anticipated  a severe  retaliation  for  the  massa- 
cre perpetrated  by  them  upon  the  Royalists  in  that  town  in  the  August  preced- 
ing. What  then  was  their  astonishment  when  they  beheld  the  soldiers,  instead 
of  plundering  or  committing  acts  of  cruely,  flocking  to  the  churches,  and  re- 
turning thanks  to  God  at  the  altars  for  the  success  with  which  he  had  blessed 
their  arms.  Even  the  garrison  was  treated  with  the  most  signal  humanity. 
Twelve  only  were  retained  from  each  department  as  hostages,  and  the  remain- 
der, without  either  ransom  or  exchange,  dismissed  to  their  homes. 

In  one  district  only  the  insurrection  was  stained  with  the  most  frightful  at- 
trocities.  In  the  marshes  of  Lower  Poitou  the  peasants  were  seized  with  an 
incontrollable  thirst  for  vengeance,  in  consequence  of  the  cruelties  exercised 
by  the  Republicans  on  the  Royalist  leaders  during  the  insurrection  of  the  pre- 
ceding summer.  Machecoult  was  captured  during  the  absence  of  Charette : 
and,  under  the  influence  of  revolting  news  of  the  Republican  cruelties  at  Nan- 
tes and  Paris,  the  prisons  were  forced  by  a furious  mob,  and  above  eighty  Re- 
publicans fell  victims  to  the  rage  of  a Royalist  committee,  at  the  head  of  which 
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was  a wretch  named  Souchu,  who  soon  after  hoisted  his  true  colours,  and  join- 
ed the  Republicans,  but  fell  a victim  to  the  just  indignation  of  the  widows  of 
those  he  had  murdered.  Charette,  on  his  return,  was  horror-struck  at  these 
atrocities,  and,  finding  his  military  authority  not  yet  sufficiently  established  to 
coerce  them,  he  had  recourse  to  the  clergy  to  aid  his  efforts.  They  fabricated 
a miracle  at  the  tomb  of  a saint,  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  while 
they  were  prostrated  round  the  altar,  conjured  them,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
Peace,  never  to  kill  but  in  the  hour  of  combat.  At  the  same  time  Charette 
forbid  any  prisoner  to  be  slain  in  his  army,  under  pain  of  death,  and  concealed 
in  his  own  house  several  zealous  Republicans,  whose  heads  were  loudly  de- 
manded by  his  soldiers.  By  these  means,  the  cruelty  which  had  commenced 
and  stained  the  Royalist  cause  in  Lower  Poitou  was  arrested,  and  a reply 
made,  in  a true  Christian  spirit,  to  the  savage  decrees  of  the  convention,  which 
had  ordered  every  Vendean  taken  in  arms  to  be  put  to  death  without  mercy  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

M.  Bonchamps,  chief  of  the  army  of  Anjou,  was  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Royalist  leaders.  To  the  heroic  courage  of  the  other  chiefs,  he  joined 
consummate  military  talents,  and  an  eloquence  which  at  once  gave  him  an  un- 
limited sway  over  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.  Had  he  lived,  the  fate  of  the  war 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  widely  different,  and  the  expedition  beyond 
the  Loire,  which  led  to  such  disastrous  results,  the  commencement  of  the  most 
splendid  success.  Gentle  in  his  manners,  humane  in  his  conduct,  affable  in 
his  demeanour,  he  was  adored  by  his  soldiers,  who  were  at  once  the  most  skil- 
ful and  best  disciplined  of  the  Vendean  corps.  In  the  midst  of  the  furies  of  a 
civil  war,  and  the  dissensions  of  rival  chiefs,  he  was  the  enemy  of  intrigue;  free 
from  personal  ambition,  he  was  intrusted  with  an  important  command  solely 
from  his  personal  merits.  His  character  may  be  appreciated  from  the  words 
which  he  addressed  to  his  young  and  weeping  wife,  when  he  puthimseli  at  the 
head  of  the  troops:  “ Summon  to  your  aid  all  your  courage;  redouble  your 

patience  and  resignation : you  w ill  have  need  for  the  exercise  of  all  these  vir- 
tues. We  must  not  deceive  ourselves;  we  can  look  for  no  recompense  in  this 
world  for  what  we  are  to  sutler:  all  that  it  could  offer  would  be  beneath  the 


purity  of  our  motives  and  the  sanctity  of  our  cause.  We  must  never  expect 
human  glory  ; civil  strife  affords  none.  We  shall  see  our  houses  burned  ; we 
shall  be  plundered,  proscribed,  outraged,  calumniated,  perhaps  massacred.  Let 
us  thank  God  for  enabling  us  to  foresee  the  worst,  since  that  presage,  by  re- 
doubling the  merit  of  our  actions,  will  enable  us  to  anticipate  the  heavenly  re- 
ward which  awaits  those  who  are  courageous  in  adversity  and  constant  in  suf- 
fering. Let  us  raise  our  eyes  and  our  thoughts  to  Heaven  : it  is  there  that  we 
shall  find  a guide  which  cannot  mislead,  a force  which  cannot  be  shaken,  an 
eternal  reward  for  transitory  grief. 

Cathelineau,  a peasant  by  birth,  and  a charioteer  by  profession,  wras  the  first 
of  the  chiefs  who  acquired  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  soldiers.  To  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  intelligence,  and  the  strongest  natural  sagacity,  he  joined 
a nervous  eloquence,  admirably  calculated  to  influence  the  soldiers.  His  age 
was  thirty-four  years;  his  disposition  humble,  modest  and  retiring.  Such  was 
his  reputation  for  piety  and  rectitude,  that  the  peasants  called  him  the  Saint  of 
Anjou,  and  earnestly  sought  to  be  placed  in  battle  by  his  side,  deeming  it  im- 
possible that  those  could  be  wounded  who  were  near  so  unblemished  a man. 

Henri  de  Larochejaquelein,  son  of  the  Marquis  Larochejaquelein,  was  the 
leader  of  all  the  parishes  which  were  situated  round  Chatillon.  He  refused  to 
follow  the  general  tide  of  emigration,  and,  on  the  contrary,  repaired  to  Paris  to 
defend  the  constitutional  monarchy ; and  when  the  revolt  on  the  10th  of  Au- 
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gust  overturned  the  throne,  he  set  out  for  La  Vend6e,  exclaiming,  “I  will  re- 
tire to  my  province,  and  soon  you  will  hear  of  me.”  Though  still  young,  he 
acquired  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers  by  his  invincible  courage  and  coolness 
in  action,  which  gained  for  him  the  surname  of  the  Intrepid.  He  was  re- 
proached for  being  too  forward  in  battle,  carried  away  by  his  ardour,  forgetting 
the  general  in  the  soldier.  Frequently,  before  making  a prisoner,  he  offered 
to  give  him  the  chance  of  escape  by  a personal  conflict.  Councils  of  war,  or 
the  duties  of  a commander,  fatigued  his  buoyant  disposition,  and  he  generally 
fell  asleep  after  giving  hi3  opinion  and  answered  to  the  reproaches  of  his 
brother  officers,  44  Why  do  you  insist  upon  making  me  a general  5 I wish  only 
to  be  a hussar,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  fighting.”  Not  with  standing  this  passion  for 
danger,  he  was  full  of  sweetness  and  humanity,  and  when  the  combat  was  over 
none  was  more  generous  to  the  vanquished.  Even  after  his  eminent  services,  he 
formed  only  the  most  humble  wishes  for  himself.  44  Should  we  replace  the  king  on 
the  throne,”  said  he,  “ I hope  he  will  give  me  a regiment  of  hussars.”  He 
performed  the  most  eminent  services  in  the  war,  and  at  its  most  critical  period 
was  unanimously  elected  to  the  supreme  command.  After  innumerable  heroio 
actions,  he  fell  in  an  obscure  skirmish,  and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Aubin.  44  Chance,”  says  the  annalist,  44  has  covered  the  tomb,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  brother  Louis,  with  the  flower  of  Achilles,  and  never  did  it  blossom 
over  remains  more  worthy  of  the  name.” 

M.  de  Lescure,  the  cousin  and  intimate  friend  of  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein, 
was  distinguished  by  a bravery  of  a totally  different  character : cool,  intrepid, 
and  sagacious,  he  was  not  less  daring  than  his  youthful  comrade ; but  his  val- 
our was  the  result  of  reflection  and  a sense  of  duty.  His  counsels  were  much 
regarded,  from  his  knowledge  of  fortification  and  the  art  of  war,  but  a certain 
degree  of  obstinacy  diminished  the  weight  of  his  opinions.  His  humanity  was 
angelic:  during  the  whole  of  that  terrible  war,  in  which  generals  as  well  as 
soldiers  so  often  fought  personally  with  their  enemies,  no  one  ever  fell  by  his 
hand ; and  even  in  the  worst  times,  when  the  cruelties  of  the  Republicans  had 
roused  the  most  gentle  to  fury,  he  incessantly  laboured  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
prisoners.  Learned,  studious,  and  thoughtful,  he  had  prescribed  to  himself,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  the  most  severe  economy,  to  discharge  the  debts  of  an  ex- 
travagant father;  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  twenty-five,  and  had  become  a 
father,  that  gentler  feelings  softened  the  native  austerity  of  his  character.  His 
young  wife,  only  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Donnissan,  a rich  heiress,  united 
to  all  the  beauty  and  graces  more  than  the  courage  of  her  sex.  The  only  oc- 
casion on  which  he  was  ever  heard  to  swear  was  when  his  indignant  soldiers 
massacred  a prisoner  behind  his  back,  whom  he  had  disarmed  in  tne  act  of  dis- 
charging a musket  at  his  bosom.  The  number  of  lives  which  he  saved  during 
the  war  was  incalculable ; and  alone  of  all  the  chiefs  in  that  memorable  strug- 
gle, it  could  be  said  with  truth  that  his  glory  was  unstained  by  human  blood. 

In  the  grand  army,  as  it  was  called,  of  La  Vendhe,  the  principal  chief  was 
M.  d’Elbfce,  of  Saxon  descent,  but  naturalized  in  France.  He  was  forty  years 
old  when  the  contest  commenced,  ignorant  of  the  world,  devout,  enthilfciastic, 
and  superstitious ; but  his  principal  merit  consisted  in  an  extraordinary  cool- 
ness in  danger,  which  rivalled  that  of  Marshal  Ney  himself.  His  devotion 
was  sincere ; but  finding,  like  Cromwell,  that  it  was  the  most  powerful  lever 
to  move  the  peasants,  he  carried  it  to  an  extravagant  height.  He  acquired,  by 
extraordinary  sanctity,  an  unbounded  ascendency  over  his  soldiers,  and  justified 
their  confidence  by  great  talents  as  a leader,  which  ultimately  led  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  commander-in-chief : a situation  which  he  filled  with  unshaken 
firmness  during  a period  of  disaster  and  ruin. 
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Stofflet,  an  Alsacian  by  birth,  and  a gamekeeper  by  profession,  was  early 
distinguished  by  his  devotion  to  the  royal  cause,  and  headed  some  of  the  first 
detachments  which  took  the  field.  Endowed  with  a powerful  frame,  hardy  in 
habits,  harsh  in  his  manners,  he  never  acquired,  like  the  chiefs  of  gentle  blood, 
the  love  of  the  soldiers ; but  his  stern  character  and  unbending  severity  made 
him  more  implicitly  obeyed  than  any  other  leader,  and  on  that  account  his  ser- 
vices were  highly  prized  by  the  Royalist  generals.  Active,  intelligent,  and 
brave,  he  was  a skilful  partisan  rather  than  a consummate  general ; and  when 
the  death  of  the  other  chiefs  opened  to  him  the  way  to  a high  command,  his 
ambition  and  jealously  contributed  much  to  the  ruin  of  the  common  cause. 

Charette,  the  last  of  this  illustrious  band,  succeeded  to  eminence  late  in  the 
struggle ; and  when  the  war  had  become  an  affair  of  posts,  rather  than  a regu- 
lar contest.  He  was  originally  a lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  of  a feeble  and 
delicate  constitution ; but  the  habits  of  the  chase,  to  which  he  was  passionately 
attached,  and  in  which  he  frequently  lay  for  months  in  the  woods,  strengthened 
his  frame  to  such  a degree  as  rendered  him  capable  of  enduring  any  fatigue, 
and  made  him  intimately  acquainted  both  with  the  peasantry  and  the  country 
which  he  had  occasion  to  traverse.  He  was  for  some  days  unwilling  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  peasantry,  who  entreated  him  to  take  the  command, 
from  a distrust  of  success  with  their  feeble  means ; and  when  he  was  prevailed 
on,  he  showed  at  once  his  decision  of  character,  by  requiring  from  them  in- 
stantantaneous  submission  to  his  orders  and  his  spirit  of  devotion,  by  laking  an 
oath  on  the  Gospels,  at  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  Machecoult,  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  cause  of  God  and  the  throne.  His  courage  was  unconquerable,  his 
firmness  invincible,  his  resources  unbounded ; and  long  after  the  conflict  had 
become  hopeless  in  other  quarters,  he  maintained,  in  the  marshes  and  forests 
of  Lower  La  Vendee,  a desperate  struggle.  Such  was  the  terror  inspired  by 
his  achievements,  that  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  only  fourteen  followers,  the 
convention  offered  him  a million  of  francs  if  he  would  retire  to  England ; but 
be  refused  the  bribe,  and  preferred,  even  with  that  inconsiderable  band,  to 
wage  war  with  a power  to  which  the  kings  of  Europe  were  hastening  to  make 
submission.  Betrayed  at  length  to  his  enemies,  he  met  his  fate  with  unshaken 
firmness,  and  left  the  glorious  name  of  being  the  last  and  most  indomitable  of 
the  Vendean  chiefs. 

The  troops  which  these  chiefs  commanded  were  divided  into  three  divisions. 
The  first,  or  the  army  of  Anjou,  under  the  orders  of  Bonchamps,  composed  of 
twelve  thousand  men,  was  destined  to  combat  the  Republicans  from  the  side  of 
Angers.  The  second,  called  the  grand  army,  under  the  command  of  D’Elb£c, 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand  men,  and  on  important  occasions  it  could  be  raised 
to  double  that  amount.  The  third,  called  the  army  of  the  Marais,  obeyed  the 
orders  of  Charette,  and  at  one  time  also  was  raised  to  twenty  thousand  com- 
batants. Besides  these,  a corps  of  twelve  thousand  men  was  stationed  at  Mon- 
taigut,  to  observe  the  garrison  of  Lucon,  and  several  smaller  bodies,  amounting 
in  all  to  three  thousand  men,  kept  up  the  communications  between  these  larger 
corps 

The  early  measures  of  the  convention  to  crush  the  insurrection  were  marked 
by  the  bloody  spirit  which  had  so  long  characterized  their  proceedings.  Or- 
ders were  despatched,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  revolt,  to  the  Republican 
soldiers,  to  exterminate  men,  women,  children,  animals,  and  vegetation.  They 
sent  against  them  the  rulfian  bands  of  the  Marseillois,  who,  on  their  arrival  at 
Bressuire,  immediately  exclaimed  that  they  must  begin  by  massacreing  the  pris- 
oners, put  to  death  eleven  peasants  who  had  been  seized  in  their  beds  a few  days 
before  on  suspicion  of  being  in  concert  with  the  insurgents.  The  fate  of  these 
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brave  men,  who  were  cut  down  with  sabres  while  on  their  knee9  praying  to 
God,  and  exclaiming  “ Vive  le  Roi,”  excited  a universal  enthusiasm  among 
the  inhabitants.  “ It  is  painful,”  said  the  Republican  commissioners,  “to  be 
obliged  to  proceed  to  extremities ; but  they  cannot  be  avoided,  from  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  peasants,  who,  in  no  one  instance,  have  been  known  to  betray  their 
landlords.  We  must  cut  down  the  hedges  and  woods ; decimate  the  inhabitants ; 
send  the  remainder  into  the  interior  of  F ranee ; and  repeople  the  country  by 
colonies  of  patriots.9’ 

Nor  were  these  atrocities  the  work  merely  of  the  generals  in  command.  By 
a solemn  decree  of  the  convention,  they  were  enjoined  to  proceed  with  unheard- 
of  rigour  against  the  insurgents.  By  this  sanguinary  law,  “ all  the  persons 
who  have  taken  any  share  in  the  revolts  are  declared  hors  dtloi , and,  in  conse- 
quence, deprived  of  trial  by  jury,  and  all  the  privileges  accorded  by  law  to  ac- 
cused persons;  if  taken  in  arms,  they  are  to  be  shot  within  twenty-four  hours 
by  a military  commission,  proceeding  on  the  testimony  of  a single  witness ; 
those  who  had  any  share  in  the  revolt,  though  not  taken  in  arms,  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  mode  of  trial  and  punishment;  all  the  priests  and  nobles, 
with  their  families  and  servants,  shall  undergo  the  same  punishment ; the  pain 
of  death  shall  in  all  cases  draw  after  it  a confiscation  of  goods,  and  the  same 
shall  hold  with  those  slain  in  battle,  when  the  corpse  is  identified  before  the 
criminal  judges.” 

The  Royalists,  in  no  instance  in  the  commencement  of  the  war,  resorted  to  any 
measures  of  retaliation,  except  at  Machecoult,  where  the  peasants,  as  already 
noticed,  immediately  after  the  insurrection,  and  before  Charette  had  succeeded 
to  the  command,  exercised  the  most  revolting  cruelties.  These  atrocities,  to 
which  the  armies  of  La  Vendee  proper  were  ever  a stranger,  and  which  Avere 
severely  repressed  by  Charettee  wher.  he  arrived  at  the  command,  did  incalcu- 
lable injury  to  the  Royalist  cause  by  the  horror  which  it  inspired  in  the  neigh- 
bouring towns.  It  not  only  prevented  the  opulent  city  of  Nantes  from  joining 
the  insurrection,  but  produced  that  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  its  inhab- 
itants to  the  attack  of  Cathelineau,  which  occasioned  the  first  and  greatest  of 
their  reverses. 


But  the  Republicans  soon  found  that  they  had  a more  formidable  enemy  to 
contend  with  than  the  unarmed  prisoners,  on  whom  their  atrocities  at  Paris 
had  so  long  been  exercised.  The  first  expedition  of  importance  undertaken  by 
the  Royalists  was  against  Thouars,  which  was  occupied  by  Genera)  Queteneau, 
with  a division  of  seven  thousand  men.  A large  proportion  of  the  peasants 
were  brought  into  action  for  the  first  time  ; but  their  courage  supplied  the 
place  both  of  discipline  and  experience.  After  a severe  fire,  the  ammunition 
of  the  Royalists  began  to  fail,  upon  which  M.  de  Lescure  seized  a fusil  from 
a soldier,  descended  the  heights  on  which  his  troops  were  posted,  and  calling 
to  the  soldiers  to  follow  him,  rushed  over  the  bridge  which  led  to  the  city. 
A tremendous  discharge  of  grape  and  musketry  deterred  even  the  bravest 
of  his  followers,  and  he  stood  alone  amid  the  smoke  ; he  returned  to  his  compan- 


ions, and  exhorted  them  to  follow  him,  and  again  tried  the  perilous  pass;  but 
again  he  stood  alone,  his  clothes  riddled  with  balls.  At  this  moment  Henri  de 
Larochejaquelein  came  up,  and,  along  with  Foret  and  a single  peasant,  advan- 
ced to  support  their  heroic  comrade ; all  four  rushed  over  the  bridge,  followed 
by  the  soldiers,  who  now  closely  pursued  their  steps,  assailed  and  carried  the 
barricades,  while  Bonchamps,  who  had  discovered  a ford  at  a short  distance, 
destroyed  a body  of  the  National  Guard  who  defended  it,  and  drove  the  Re- 
publicans back  to  the  town.  Its  ancient  walls  could  not  long  resist  the  fury  of 
the  victors;  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein,  by  mounting  on  the  shouldera  of  a aol- 
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dier,  reached  the  top  of  the  rampart,  helped  up  the  boldest  of  his  followers, 
and  speedily  the  town  was  carried.  Six  thousand  prisoners,  twelve  cannons, 
and  twenty  caissons,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Royalists.  Though  strongly  inclined 
to  Republican  principles,  and  stained  by  the  massacre  of  the  Royalists  in  the 
preceding  August,  the  city  underwent  none  of  the  horrors  which  usually  await 
a place  taken  by  assault : not  an  inhabitant  was  maltreated,  nor  a house  pilla- 

§ed;  the  peasants  flocked  to  the  churches  to  return  thanks  to  God,  and  amused 
lemselves  with  burning  the  tree  of  liberty  and  the  papers  of  the  municipality. 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  Vend6ans  advanced  against  Chataignerie, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  four  thousand  Republicans.  By  a vigorous  attack  it 
was  carried,  and  the  garrison,  after  sustaining  severe  losses,  with  difficulty  es- 
caped to  Fontenay.  Thither  they  were  followed  by  the  Royalists  ; but  the 
strength  of  the  army  melted  away  during  the  advance ; great  numbers  of  the 
peasants  returned  to  cultivate  their  fields,  and  place  their  families  in  a place  of 
security  $ and  when  the  army  came  in  sight  of  Fontenay,  they  only  mustered 
ten  thousand  combatants.  With  this  force  they  assailed  the  town ; but,  though 
M.  de  Lescure  and  Larochejaquelein  penetrated  into  the  suburbs,  the  Royal- 
ists were  defeated  on  other  sides,  with  the  loss  of  twenty-four  pieces  of  can- 
non, including  the  celebrated  Marie  Jeanne,  so  much  the  object  of  their  ven- 
eration ; and  the  victorious  wing  with  difficulty  drew  off  their  artillery  from 
the  place.  This  first  check  spread  the  deepest  dejection  through  the  army  ; 
Marie  Jeanne,  their  favourite  cannon,  was  taken ; they  had  now  only  six  pie- 
ces left ; the  ammunition  was  exhausted ; the  soldiers  had  only  a single  cart- 
ridge remaining  for  each  musket ; and  they  were  returning  in  numbers  to  their 
villages.  In  this  extremity,  the  firmness  of  the  chiefs  restored  the  fortune  of 
the  war ; they  instantly  took  their  determination ; fell  back  to  Chataigneire, 
spoke  cheerfully  to  the  peasants,  declared  that  the  reverse  was  a punishment  of 
Heaven  for  some  disorders  committed  by  the  troops,  and  sent  orders  to  the 
priests  in  the  interior  to  send  forward  without  delay,  all  the  strength  of  their 
parishes. 

An  unexpected  incident  at  this  period  contributed  in  a powerful  manner  to 
reverse  the  Royalists  cause.  An  abb6,  who  had  been  seized  by  the  Republi- 
cans, made  his  escape  to  the  insurgents,  declared  that  he  was  the  Bishop  of 
Agra,  and  arrived  at  Chatillon  on  the  very  day  of  the  defeat.  The  peasants, 
overjoyed  at  having  a bishop  among  them,  flew  to  receive  his  benediction,  and 
flocked  in  multitudes,  full  of  confidence,  singing  psalms  and  litanies,  to  rejoin 
the  army.  Thirty-five  thousand  were  speedily  assembled,  and  the  Royalist 
leaders  lost  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  their  enthusiasm  to  repair  the  late 
disaster.  Bonchamps  commanded  the  right,  Cathelineau  the  centre,  and  D’El- 
bfie  the  left,  while  Henri  Larochejaquelein  led  the  small  but  determined  band 
of  horsemen.  On  the  following  day  they  returned  to  Fontenay,  where  the 
Republicans,  ten  thousand  strong,  with  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  were  drawn  up 
on  the  outside  of  the  town  to  receive  them.  The  Royalist  army  received  ab- 
solution on  their  knees ; and  M.  de  Lescure  addressed  them  in  these  words  t 


4t  Let  us  advance,  my  sons ; we  have  no  powder ; we  can  only  retake  the  can- 
non with  our  staffs  ; Marie  Jeanne  must  be  rescued;  she  will  be  the  prize  o£“ 
the  swiftest  of  foot  among  you.”  The  peasants  answered  with  acclamations  5 
but  when  they  approached  the  Republican  guns,  the  severity  of  the  fire  made 
the  bravest  hesitate.  Upon  this,  M.  de  Lescure  advanced  above  thirty  paces 
before  his  men,  directly  in  front  of  a battery  of  six  pieces,  which  was  dis- 
charging grape  with  the  utmost  violence,  stood  there,  took  off  his  hat,  exclaimed 
44  Vive  le  Roi !”  and  slowly  returned  to  the  troops.  His  clothes  were  pierced  * 
his  spurs  carried  away,  his  hoofs  tom,  but  he  himself  still  unwounded.  44  My 
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friends,”  said  he,  u you  see  the  Blues  do  not  know  how  to  fire.”  This  de- 
cided the  peasants ; they  rushed  forward  with  rapidity ; but,  before  they  reached 
the  battery,  anew  incident  arrested  their  course  ; they  perceived  on  an  emin- 
ence a cross,  and  the  whole  soldiers  instantly  fell  on  tneir  knees,  under  the  fire 
of  the  cannon.  An  officer  wished  to  raise  them : u Allow  them,”  said  Lescure, 
“ to  pray  to  God ; they  will  not  fight  the  worse  for  it.”  In  effect,  a moment 
after,  the  men  sprung  up,  and  rushed  forward,  armed  with  staffs  and  the  butt- 
end  of  their  muskets,  with  such  resolution,  to  the  cannon  mouths,  that  the  ar- 
tillerymen deserted  them,  and  fled  in  confusion  towards  the  town.  Meanwhile, 
M.  de  Bonchamps,  who  had  skilfully  disposed  his  right  wing  in  an  oblique 
order,  pushed  forward  with  his  men,  and  threw  in  so  murderous  a fire,  at  the 
distance  of  fifty  paces,  that  on  his  side  also  the  Republicans  gave  way,  and  the 
victory  was  complete.  The  victors  and  fugitives  entered  together  into  the 
town,  headed  by  Lescure,  who  was  the  first  man  within  the  gates.  No  sooner 
was  he  there  than  he  used  all  his  efforts  to  save  the  vanquished,  incessantly 
exclaiming,  “ Lay  down  your  arms  ; quarter  to  the  vanquished.”  Forty  pieces 
of  cannon,  several  thousand  muskets,  ammunition  and  stores  in  abundance,  re- 
warded this  the  greatest  triumph  of  the  Royalist  arms,  who  sustained  no  seri- 
ous loss  excepting  that  arising  from  a wound  of  Bonchamps,  who  was  shot  by 
a traitor  to  whom  he  had  just  given  his  life.  It  was  not  the  least  part  of  their 
success,  in  the  estimation  of  their  peasants,  that  they  retook  Marie  Jeanne,  which 
was  rescued  from  the  Republicans  by  Foret,  who  with  his  own  hand  slew  two 
gensdarmes  who  guarded  it.  The  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  recovery  of  this 
favourite  piece  of  artillery  was  unbounded.  Filled  with  joy,  the  peasants 
threw  themselves  on  their  knees,  embraced  their  favourite  cannon,  covered  it 
with  branches,  flowers,  and  garlands,  and  themselves  drew  it  into  the  market- 
place in  Fontenay,  preparatory  to  its  removal  to  a place  of  security  in  the  Bo- 


cage. 

The  Royalists  were  much  perplexed  with  the  course  to  be  pursued  with  the 

Prisoners,  to  the  number  of  many  thousands,  who  were  now  in  their  hands. 

'o  retain  them  in  custody  was  impossible,  for  they  had  no  fortified  places ; to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Republicans,  and  murder  them,  out  of  the  question. 
At  length  it  was  determined  to  shave  their  heads,  and  send  them  back  to  the 
Republicans : a resolution,  the  execution  of  which  caused  no  small  merriment 
to  the  soldiers.  After  the  success  at  Fontenay,  it  was  proposed  to  advance  to 
Niort,  where  all  the  Republican  troops  of  the  neighbourhood  were  assembled ; 
but  the  peasants  returned  so  rapidly  to  their  homes  that  it  was  found  to  be  im- 
possible. In  four-and-twenty  hours  after  the  capture  of  the  town,  three  fourths 
of  the  army  had  returned  to  the  Bocage,  to  recount  their  exploits  to  their  agi- 
tated families.  It  was  resolved  therefore,  to  withdraw  from  their  conquest, 
which  was  an  indefensible  post,  in  the  midst  of  a hostile  territory,  and  in  a few 
days  the  whole  army  re-entered  the  Bocage. 
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The  Morning  Herald , of  the  16th  May,  supplies  us,  from  a recent  number  of 
the  Augsburg  Gazette , with  the  following  extract  of  a letter,  dated  from  the 
frontiers  of  Poland : — 

The  Russian  Government  perseveres  in  its  system  of  propagating  the  Greek 
schismatic  religion  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Still  it  appears  that  the  Cabinet 
of  St.  Petersburg  feels  the  necessity  of  being  better  with  the  see  of  Rome.  In 
fact,  M.  de  Boutenieff  is  charged  with  the  task  of  opening  negotiations  with  the 
Holy  See  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  more  amicable  relations  between  both 
states.  M.  de  Bouteneiff  is  to  leave  Constantinople  for  Rome  as  soon  as  M. 
TitofF,  at  present  on  leave,  returns  to  his  post. 

Whether  this  information  be  true  or  false  we  cannot  say.  Other  accounts 
tell  us  that  M.  Boutenieff  is  to  leave  Constantinople  towards  the  end  of  May 
for  St.  Petersburg,  thereto  receive  the  additional  Grand  Cross  which  he  has 
earned  by  his  success  in  advancing  the  odious  domination  of  Russia  still  fur- 
ther into  Europe.  Possibly  both  these  statements  are  substantially  true,  and 
M.  Boutenieff  may  take  St.  Petersburg  on  his  route  for  Rome.  That  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  paragraph  above  quoted — whether  true  or  false — pro- 
ceeds from  Russian  authority,  we  suppose  few  persons  will  doubt.  For  our 
present  purpose  it  makes  little  matter  whether  it  be  true  or  false.  In  either 
event  it  shows  the  mind  of  the  great  Northern  Tyrant  Persecutor.  In  either 
event  it  shows  the  connexion  which  in  his  policy  exists  between  the  recent 
events  at  Constantinople  and  the  relations  between  Rome  and  Russia.  “The 
Russian  Government  still  perseveres”  in  its  atrocious  system  of  bloody  propa- 
gandism  ! To  do  this  more  effectually,  it  must  be  reconciled  to  Rome!  To 
effect  this  reconciliation,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  this  propagandism,  is  the 
next  step  to  be  taken,  after  a grand  blow  has  been  struck  in  favour  of  Russian 
influence  in  those  semi-Christian  Provinces  of  Northern  Turkey,  in  w hich  a 
pacific  and  most  promising  Catholic  propagandism  has  been  for  some  time  in 
existence!  And  lastly, to  re-establish  these  pacific  relations,  with  an  eye,  of 
course,  to  this  propagandism,  the  minister,  who  has  outwitted  Metternich  and 
Wellington,  is  to  be  despatched  to  Rome  to  try  his  informal  craft  and  subtlety 
upon  the  ministers  of  His  Holiness,  who  alone  have  in  effect,  if  not  in  w ords, 
boldly  held  up  M.  BouteniefTs  master  to  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  the  world  as 
a perjured  and  dishonored  ruffian.  The  rest  of  Europe  quails  before  Nicholas. 
They  utter  lies  for  him.  They  dishonestly  avow  their  confidence  in  his  mod- 
eration. They  wilfully  cover  their  own  despicable  timidity  with  a veil  of  false- 
hood, to  hide  their  own  shame  from  the  wrorld.  Wellington  does  so.  Meller- 
nich  does  so.  France  and  Prussia  do  so.  The  Pope  alone,  urged  on  by  con- 
siderations which  are  not  of  this  w orld,  does  not  do  so ; but  publishes  a state 
document,  which  not  only  charges  the  Emperor  w ith,  but  proves  him  guilty  of, 
— individually  and  personally, — the  most  unblushing  impudence  and  the  most 
profligate  deceit.  The  Pope  alone  speaks  the  truth.  The  Pope  alone  proves 
that  the  cabinet  of  Nicholas,  including  Nicholas  as  his  own  prime  minister,  are 
a gang  of  perfidious  wretches,  as  destitute  of  even  the  external  semblance  of 
common  honesty  as  the  murderer  who  pleads  “ not  guilty”  to  save  his  forfeited 
neck  from  the  gallows  j and  placed  out  of  the  pale  of  civilized  society,  and 
common  public  law,  by  their  murderous  atrocities,  and  no  less  by  their  revolt- 
ing perjuries.  All  this  the  Pope  has  done.  And  now  Servia  and  the  North  of 
Turkey,  with  their  Catholic  missions,  being  brought  by  M.  Boutenieff  unde  r 
Russian  domination,  it  is  found  that  the  blood-stained  Nicholas  must  be  on  bet- 
ter terms  with  the  Pope,  and  must  turn  his  attention  once  again  to  a more  e£- 
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fectual,  crafty,  and  unremitting  prosecution  of  his  infernal  designs  for  “ propa- 
gating the  Greek  schismatic  religion.”  According  to  M.  Boutenieff,  with  the 
soil  of  his  successes  yet  fresh  upon  him,  is  to  be  sent  off  from  Constantinople 
to  contaminate  Rome.  We  trust  in  God  he  will  not  be  received,  and  that  there 
may  be  no  intercourse  between  Rome  and  the  Russian  cabinet  until  the  lying 
Nicholas  has  exhibited  some  sorrow  for  endeavouring  to  uphold  his  throne  by 
the  low  artifices  of  the  forger  and  the  swindler,  and  has  given  proofs  of  his  re- 
pentance by  allowing  an  interchange  of  ambassadors  $ that  is,  by  permitting  a 
Papal  Nuncio  to  reside  and  transact  business  at  St.  Petersburg.  Indeed  we 
believe  this  last  condition  is  held  so  indispensable,  that  the  absence  of  any 
mention  of  a Nuncio  confirms  our  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  M.  BoutcniefFs  sup- 
posed mission. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  not  less  true  and  certain  that  these  Eastern 
questions,  in  which  Rome  appears  to  have  least  interest, are  precisely  the  ques- 
tions in  which  the  highest  permanent  interests  of  the  Church  are  most  clearly 
involved.  In  one-third  of  Europe,  at  the  present  moment — and,  in  prospect, 
in  other  large  districts  of  this  continent,  together  with  nearly  a third  of  Asia,  a 
struggle  is  being,  and  is  to  be,  maintained  between  the  powers  of  light  and  the 
powers  of  darkness — very  significant  and  very  fearful.  Rome  and  Russia — 
Christ  and  the  Devil — the  next  world  and  this — these  are  the  great  antago- 
nists. The  entire  East  lies  disorganized,  chaotic,  mouldering  away.  The  old 
principles  on  which  she  w as  moulded,  the  old  fire  that  burned  within  her  have 
died  out.  The  oil  of  her  lamp  has  dried  up,  and  the  wick  lies  dry  and  cold 
within  the  socket.  All  round  those  many  provinces  and  kingdoms,  which  the 
deeds  of  formejr  times  have  illustrated  and  made  famous,  lie  a herd  of  discordant 
wolves,  anxious  to  tear  and  rend  to  pieces  each  for  his  own  profit.  Of  these, 
the  most  powerful  is  Russia — Russia,  the  demon  of  the  North — to  whom  God 
in  His  anger  seems  to  have  assigned  the  unhallowed  task  of  crushing  down  the 
wild  and  barren  liberties  of  those  extensive  districts,  absorbing  them  into  her 
own  frame,  and  making  of  them  parts  of  a society — the  most  dismal  ever  yet 
seen  on  the  face  of  the  earth — a body  without  a soul.  A mere  material  organ- 
ization altogether : nothing  divine,  nothing  noble,  nothing  exalted  about  it.  Blind 
obedience  to  a conquerer  ; the  rooting  out  of  every  local  and  national  feeling  of 
patriotism;  the  extermination  of  every  sentiment  of  religion,  other  than  that 
degrading  king-worship  which  involves  the  annihilation  of  every  Christian 
principle  and  duty ! A body  without  a soul ; but  yet  a body  possessing  ani- 
mal life,  animal  instincts,  the  sharpened  perceptions,  ready  dexterity,  and  un- 
swerving tenacity  of  carniverous  brutes — such  is  the  Russian  empire.  It  is  an 
animal  existence,  not  a human.  And  before  this  beast  of  prey,  with  its  feroci- 
ty and  fell  cunning,  the  whole  of  the  disorganized  East  lies  outspread  ready  to 
become  its  victim,  utterly  unprovided  with  the  commonest  means  of  self-de- 
fence, and  (butfor  external  obstacles)  sure  to  fall  into  those  jaws  which,  like 
the  ponderous  and  marble  jaws  of  the  tomb,  lie  in  wait  to  swallow  it  up. 

Speculative  people  inquire,  what  will  become  of  the  East?  Is  it  destined 
ever  to  remain  in  its  present  forlorn  condition  ? Is  it  always  to  seem  like  a ci- 
ty of  the  dead,  filled  with  the  heaped  up  splendour  of  the  past,  but  its  grass- 
grown,  silent,  voiceless,  and  untrodden  streets,  inaudible  by  the  stir  and  bustle 
of  any  modern  achievement  ? We  trust  not.  Surely  that  East,  which  knew 
God  when  our  West  lay  buried  in  the  darkest  night,  has  not  utterly  been  blot- 
ted out  from  the  living  world.  She  is  torpid,  and  in  a deep  sleep,  but  still  she 
may  be  roused  up  to  life.  However,  she  certainly  needs  an  impulse  from  with- 
out to  send  her  on  her  new  career.  Whence  then  shall  this  impulse  come  ? 
To  this  questioif  one  answer  is  ever  ready.  Russia  is  at  hand,  if  no  one  pre- 
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vent  hejfcjo  absorb  in  a very  short  time  the  entire  territories,  provinces,  and 
kingdopijftof  which  we  speak ; to  fashion  them  into  parts  of  her  huge  carcase ; 
to  dige&f  them  into  component  portions  of  her  enormous  physical  growth,  and 
to  close  t^e  door  to  them,  for  centuries,  on  all  moral  improvement  and  spiritual 
regenerate.  This  is  one  solution  of  the  question.  If  unchecked  by  others, 
Russia  stands  ready  to  perform  this  in  the  smallest  supposable  space  of  time. 
If  undelayed  by  terrors  from  the  West,  she  would  in  a very  short  time  find  her- 
self mistress  of  Turkey  Proper,  Greece,  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Persia — 
and  God  knows  how  much  spoil  besides.  Russia  is  formed  and  organized  for 
this  kind  of  conquests,  and  in  all  the  countries  we  have  enumerated,  there  is 
little  that  it  would  cost  her  much  effort  to  subdue ; little  of  natural  obstacle  to 
overcome ; little  internal  life  to  give  her  much  trouble  to  tread  it  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  Western  powers  find  their  interests  concerned  in 
placing  a barrier  to  Russian  aggression,  and  they  have  compelled  it  to  march 
more  slowly  and  circumspectly  in  the  East  than  it  might  otherwise  have  done. 
But  still  their  power  and  their  mission  seem  merely  negative  in  this  business. 
They  are  strong  enough  to  prevent,  but  not  able  to  do.  The  integrity  of  Tur- 
key they  can  maintain : that  is,  they  can  forbid  any  outward  dismemberment  of 
the  same ; but  the  internal  dissolution  of  it  they  cannot  hinder,  nor  does  it  lay 
in  their  power  as  nations  to  replace  the  old  Pagan  integrity  with  any  newer  in- 
tegrity of  a Christian  character.  In  this  then  lies  little  hope  of  progress,  and 
but  a poor  solution  of  the  problem.  What  remains  ? Even  now  there  is  work- 
ing in  the  heart  of  all  this  pagan  East  a mighty  principle,  big  not  merely  with 
eternal  life,  but  with  the  promises  of  the  life  that  now  is  ; a principle  associated 
with  the  highest  forms  of  our  civilization;  a principle  that  first  launched  Eu- 
rope on  its  career  of  progress ; a principle  that  tamed  our  Celtic  and  Teutonic 
barbarism,  and  filled  our  borders  with  all  the  arts  of  life  and  all  the  splendours 
of  wealth  and  commerce — in  a word,  the  principle  of  Catholicism.  In  every 
quarter  of  these  countries,  are  to  be  found  Catholic  missionaries — intelligent, 
educated,  devoted  men — teaching  schools,  catechizing,  administering  sacra- 
ments, preaching  the  Gospel.  Their  success  is  everywhere  increasing  almost 
beyond  hope.  The  old  fanaticism  is  beginning  to  pass  away  from  the  follower 
of  the  false  prophet.  The  decay  of  temporal  success  has  dimmed  the  fhith  of 
the  Mussulman.  The  breaking  up  of  Mahommedan  empires  has  sounded  in 
his  ears  the  knell  of  Mahommedan  worship ; and  he  stands,  mute  and  passive, 
often  with  the  docility  of  a child,  to  listen  to  these  strange  messengers  from 
the  West,  who  come  to  tell  him  of  a faith  which  was  centuries  old  when  his 
prophet  fled  to  Medina,  and  is  now  in  the  freshness  of  its  vigour  when  the 
Kingdoms  of  his  prophet  are  mouldering  and  passing  away.  Of  the  Greek 
schism,  a mere  earthly  worship— a worship  of  the  powers  of  this  world — he 
will  hear  nothing.  Of  Protestantism  he  knows  nothing,  and  can  understand 
little,  but  that  it  is  a commercial,  comfortable,  domestic  doctrine,  sadly  wanting 
in  the  element  of  authority  and  the  dignity  of  self-denial.  But  of  Catholicism 
he  is  compelled  to  have  other  thoughts.  It  is  very  touching  to  read  on  this 
subject  the  narratives  of  the  missionaries  in  those  countries.  The  following 
passages  are  taken  from  a Memoir  of  M.  Etienne,  Procurator-General  of  the 
Lazarists.  It  is  dated  the  29th  Nov.,  1840,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  “ Annals 
of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith”  for  March  1841. 

The  last  hour  of  the  Ottoman  power  will  sound  only  when  her  inheritance 
shall  be  irrevocably  secured  to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Such  is  the  conviction  which  every  one  must  carry  back  with  him  from  the 
East,  who  attentively  studies  the  progress  which  our  faith  is  making  there  in 
proportion  as  the  empire  is  declining.  This  is  a conviction  which  is  shared 
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even  by  the  Turks.  They  feel  that  their  reign  is  over,  that  they  form  but  the 
shadow  of  a nation  which  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  henceforward  to  struggle  against  the  principle  of  death  which  is  under- 
mining their  constitution.  And,  what  is  most  remarkable,  this  people,  whose 
simple,  frank,  and  noble  character  challenges  respect  in  the  midst  of  their  mis- 
fortunes, are  intimately  persuaded  that  it  is  for  us  to  inherit  their  ruins.  In 
proportion  to  the  contempt  they  manifest  for  sectarians,  whom  they  confound 
with  the  Jews  in  one  common  sentiment  of  hatred,  do  they  exhibit  towards  the 
Catholics  feelings  of  affection.  Is  this  an  indication  of  the  approaching  union  of 
the  children  of  Mahomet  with  the  great  family  of  Jesus  Christ?  We  have  ev- 
ery reason  to  think  so,  when  we  behold  Islamism  falling  into  decay  and  the  true 
faith  rising  upon  its  ruins. 

* * * # # « * • 

The  delivery  of  this  province  Syria,  dates  from  the  period  of  its  invasion 
by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.  Since  that  event,  the  fanaticism  of  the  infidels  has  con- 
siderably diminished.  The  churches,  which  previously  could  not  be  even 
repaired  without  a firman  of  the  Grand  Scignor,  were  henceforward  enlarged 
and  multiplied  without  the  slightest  obstacle.  Christian  schools  were  soon 
opened  in  all  directions  for  the  children  of  both  sexes;  a college,  which  gener- 
ally contains  from  40  to  50  boarders,  was  founded  at  Antoura,  by  the  priests  of 
oar  congregation.  Damascus,  which,  in  the  Mussulman’s  eyes,  is  the  holy  ci- 
ty, and  which  no  Christain  could  heretofore  enter  unless  bareheaded  and  upon 
paying  a capitation  tax,  not  only  has  ceased  to  exercise  its  odious  tyranny,  but 
has  permitted  the  ceremonies  of  our  worship  to  take  place  within  its  walls. 
From  toleration  the  Turks  soon  passed  to  affection  for  our  worship*  Thus,  two 
years  ago,  an  entire  village  of  these  infidels  embraced  the  Gospel.  It  is  even 
certain  that  the  Mahometans  the  most  qualified  to  appreciate  the  questions  of 
religion  are  secretly  engaged  in  the  study  of  Christianity. 

##*##**• 

At  Constantinople  the  clergy  of  our  congregation  are  at  the  head  of  a college 
where  the  children  of  the  first  families  of  tne  city  are  educated  ; they  have  also 
a school,  which  is  frequented  by  no  less  than  150  day  scholars.  Those  two 
establishments  have  already  sent  out  a considerable  number  of  excellent  young 
men,  not  less  useful  to  society  than  sincerely  attached  to  religion. 

####«#*# 

Another  subject  of  joy  and  astonishment  awaited  me  amongst  the  Sisters  of 
Charity ; I found  in  their  establishment,  which  has  only  been  a year  in  exist- 
ence, 24  orphans  rescued  from  misery  by  Catholic  priests,  and  formed  to  virtue 
by  the  humble  daughters  of  St.  Vincent.  To  the  questions  I proposed  to  them 
on  geography,  history,  and  arithmetic,  they  answered  with  readiness  and  ac- 
curacy ; but  what  was  still  more  interesting  to  me,  was  gratitude  to  a religion 
which  is  known  to  them  only  by  the  blessings  it  confers.  I could  not  explain 
to  myself  how,  in  so  short  a time,  such  precious  results  could  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  I blessed  the  Lord,  whose  paternal  hand  is  pleased  to  encourage 
our  zeal,  by  granting  such  unlooked-for  success  to  an  establishment  which  has 
but  commenced.  I was  not  less  consoled  by  the  visits  I paid  to  the  other 
day  schools,  directed  also  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  230  pupils,  which 
they  comprise,  are  not  all  Catholics ; Russians,  Arabs,  Armenian  and  Greek 
schismatics,  come  to  the  same  source  to  obtain  knowledge  and  wisdom.  What- 
ever be  the  diversity  of  religious  belief  which  separates  their  families,  these 
children  entertain  for  their  mistresses  the  same  sentiments  of  affection  and  con- 
fidence. It  can  be  easily  conceived  what  was  my  emotion  upon  seeing  the 
Sisters  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul  thus  wonderfully  established  in  the  very  heart 
vol.  1.  32 
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of  Islamism,  happy,  by  their  being  devoted  to  the  education  of  youth,  to  find 
themselves  associated  to  the  Apostolic  ministry,  and  a thousand  times  blessing 
the  Lord  for  having  chosen  them  to  be  the  instruments  of  his  mercy  to  a 
country  over  which  desolation  has  reigned  for  such  a length  of  time.,, 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  Syria  and  at  Constantinople  that  these  things  are  in  pro- 
gress. Persia  witnesses  the  same  labours  and  the  same  success.  Nay,  even 
those  very  Northern  Prqvinces  of  Turkey  of  which  our  present  discussion  is, 
filled  though  they  be  with  Slavonians  of  the  Greek  heresy,  are  exhibiting  the 
very  same  scenes,  Servia  has  its  Catholic  missions.  In  Bulgaria,  in  these  late 
years,  the  very  Mussulmans  (Annals,  Nov.  1842)  have  hung  their  carpets 
from  the  windows  to  grace  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Sacrament.  And  in 
Wallachia,  Bucharest,  which  thirty  years  ago  contained  one  thousand  Catho- 
lics, now  contains  six  thousand  (a  tenth  of  the  whole  population,)  while  three 
thousand  more  are  scattered  through  the  rest  of  the  province.  These,  of 
course,  are  only  beginings.  But  if  these  things  are  done  in  the  green  tree, 
what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ? If  these  obstinate  pagan  fanatics  will  listen 
with  candour  and  docility,  who  can  foretel  the  fruit  when  a general  movement 
is  fairly  set  on  foot  ? 

Now  we  are  almost  willing  to  leave  this  question  to  any  reasonable  Protestant. 
Which  would  he  prefer, — the  gross  material  tyranny  of  Russia,  accompanied 
with  a bloody  propagandism  in  favour  of  the  Greek  idol-worship,  or  the  self- 
denying  propagandism  of  Rome,  with  its  heroic  virtues,  and  the  opening  it 
affords  for  the  introduction  of  every  phase  of  European  civilization?  Can  the 
Protestant  have  any  decent  hope  of  civilizing  the  East  through  Protestantism  ? 
Of  breathing  into  it,  through  the  religion  of  Luther  or  Calvin,  strength  suffi- 
cient to  buttress  it  up  against  the  sapping  encroachments  of  the  North?  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  such  a thing.  One  thing  is  certain : that  either  the  East 
must  be  made  Catholic,  or  else  it  will  become  the  prey  of  Russia,  when  in 
course  of  time  the  hopeless  resistance  of  the  other  European  powers  is  wearied 
out. 

In  a word,  the  one  hope  of  the  East  against  the  present  sullen  torpor  and  a 
more  dreadful  tyranny,  is  the  church.  Catholicism  can  save  it,  and  every 
thing  else  is  ruin.  Therefore  it  is  that — even  as  a matter  of  policy,  apart  from 
religion  altogether,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of  civilization — we  regret  bitterly 
to  see  these  Russian  advances  submitted  to  so  tamely.  Whenever  the  power 
of  Russia  becomes  sufficiently  consolidated  in  the  north  of  Turkey,  than  will 
come  the  atrocious  propagandism  which  has  been  practised  in  unhappy  Po- 
land. Mahomedanism  will  be  brutally  rooted  out  with  the  sword.  The  Cath- 
olic missions  will  be  dissolved,  the  schools  shut  up,  and  the  voice  of  the  teach- 
er silenced.  Every  hope  of  advancement  and  civilization  must  be  abandoned. 
Nothing  will  be  heard  of  but  a blind  abject  submission  to  a despot  who  makes 
and  unmakes  law  and  gospel,  and  the  little  finger  of  whose  tyranny  will  be 
heavier  than  the  loins  of  the  Turkish  despotism. — Tablet . 
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CORPUS-CHRISTI-DAY  AMONG  THE  POTTO WATTOMIES.* 

June  20, 1843. 

“ Our  good  Pottowattomies  so  often  designated  by  the  contemptuous  appella- 
tion of  “savages,”  seem  to  understand  far  better  than  most  of  those  who  lay  the 
highest  claims  to  Christianity,  Catholicism,  and  civilization,  the  earnest  invita- 
tion of  the  Church  on  this  day,  to  show  love  and  gratitude  for  the  inestimable 
favour  conferred  upon  mankind  by  the  institution  of  the  most  adorable  sacrifice 
of  our  altars. 

The  day  previous  to  the  feast  we  had  scarcely  time  to  take  our  meals,  so 
great  was  the  assembly  of  faithful  eager  to  wash  out  their  sins  in  the  blood  of 
the  immaculate  Lamb,  at  the  sacred  tribunal  of  penance.  Nothing  could  daunt 
the  courage  or  the  fervour  of  our  dear  neophytes;  neither  the  difficult 
roads,  rendered  more  so  by  the  continual  rains  that  had  fallen  for  some  days, 
nor  the  fury  of  the  winds,  nor  the  incessant  flashes  of  lightning  that  rent  the 
sky,  nor  the  tremendous  peals  of  thunder.  It  seemed  as  if  hell  had  conjured 
all  the  elements  against  the  celebration.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  fury  of  the 
raging  storm,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  several  gigantic  trees  were  uprooted, 
while  others  were  struck  by  lightning  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  church. 
The  building  itself  was  so  violently  shaken  that  I entertained  great  fears  lest 
the  whole  edifice  would  crumble  down  and  be  shattered  into  atoms;  the  rain 
was  pouring  down  intd  it  by  torrents,  so  as  hardly  to  afford  a shelter.  In  the 
midst  of  this  general  confusion  of  nature  a gratifying  spectacle  was  exhibited  to 
the  eye  of  faith  in  the  perfect  resignation  of  our  goo  1 people  to  the  will  of  the 
Almighty.  They  appeared  wholly  unconcerned,  as  if  nothing  were  able  to  dis- 
turb them  in  their  devotions;  and  when  I afterwards  inquired  from  a young 
woman,  whether  she  had  not  been  frightened  in  this  general  lmvoc  of  nature, -L 
she  answered,  she  knew  too  well  her  Father  in  heaven  would  protect  his  chil- 
dren, to  allow  such  distractions  in  her  prayers.  The  fury  of  the  storm  had  aba- 
ted and  by  degrees  serenity  was  restored,  when  the  unusual  sound  of  a kind  of 
drum  fell  suddenly  upon  our  ears,  and  was  accompanied  at  intervals  with  wild 
shouts  and  yells  ; fires  were  seen  on  one  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  upon 
inquiry  I learned  that  a band  of  Osages  had  arrived  to  hold  a council  with  the 
Pottowattomies  and  that  they  vyere  engaged  in  their  usual  dances  and  festivi- 
ties. The  impracticability  of  the  roads  forbade  me  at  that  hour  to  approach 
them  as  near  as  I should  have  desired,  anxious  as  I was  to  make  a sketch  of 
one  of  these  celebrated  amusements.  As  far  as  I could  discover  by  the  faint 
glimmering  of  a camp  fire.  I observed  some  atlethic  naked  fellows  jump  and 
kick  about  in  a circle. f 


• This  interesting  and  edifying  relation  is  taken  from  a letter  written  by  Father  P.  J.  Ver- 
heyden,  S.  J.,  to  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Verhaegen,  S.  J.,  from  Sugar  Creek  Mission,  Indian 
Territory,  on  June  20th,  1843. 

f Unlike  other  tribes,  when  the  Osages  dance,  they  keep  themselves  in  an  inclined  posture 
which  I cannot  assimilate  better  than  to  that  of  a jumping  b"ll-frog.  Their  squaws,  on  the 
contrary,  join  the  feet  and  jump  on  high.  The  naked  bodies  of  the  men  are  painted  with 
stripes  and  figures  of  various  colours  j their  neads  are  shaved  all  around  leaving  only  some 
hair  on  the  scalp,  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  dying  with  vermillion,  and  which  is  adorned 
with  a large  feather,  or  some  other  such  ornament ; their  ears  are  full  of  holes  and  the  profu- 
sion of  trinkets  they  hang  in  them  causes  them  to  grow  about  double  their  size.  The  Vermil- 
lion, or  rather  the  sulphurous  precipitate  of  mercury  they  are  in  the  habit  of  rubbing  round 
their  eyes,  has  stripped  them  of  every  hair  mother  nature  has  so  wisely  placed  around  the 
delicate  organ  of  stent  and  gives  them  a frightful  appearance.  They  take  great  pride  in  car- 
rying about  themselves  the  trophies  of  their  victories,  such  as  the  scalps  of  their  slain  ene- 
mies, or  skins  or  claws  of  animals  killed  in  the  chase.  One  of  them  bore  as  a sash  the  akin 
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The  next  day,  notwithstanding  the  rain,  the  church  was  so  full  as  to  cause 
serious  apprehensions  lest  the  floor  might  give  way.  Not  only  our  dear  neo- 
phytes, but  a number  of  Catholic  Ottawas,  and  some  Osages,  many  of  whom  had 
travelled  part  of  the  night,  had  come  to  assist  at  divine  service.  A family  of 
Miamis  had  also  arrived  to  be  regenerated  in  the  sacred  waters  of  baptism, — 
and  owing  to  our  attendance  in  the  confessional,  the  greater  part  of  the  prece- 
ding day  and  part  of  the  night  was  devoted  to  their  instruction.  Father  Eys- 
vogels  celebrated  the  communion  mass,  and,  truly,  our  labours  were  abundant- 
ly rewarded,  in  beholding  with  what  tender  emotions  of  love  and  gratitude  those 
pious  Christians  approached  the  Holy  Table.  So  great  was  their  number  that 
the  arms  of  the  father  were  nearly  overcome  with  lassitude,  and  that  his  voice 
began  to  falter.  At  10  o’clock  I sang  High  Mass;  more  than  one  half  of  the 
congregation  could  not  And  admittance  into  the  sacred  edifice.  A great  number 
of  neighbouring  Indians  from  twenty  and  thirty  miles  around  had  come  to  hear 
the  words  of  peace  and  salvation  that  were  to  be  announced  to  them,  and  to 
witness  the  august  ceremonies  of  our  Holy  Faith.  The  solemn  rites  of  the 
church,  although  novel  to  the  greater  part  of  them,  seemed  to  impress  the  au- 
dience with  a peculiar  awre  and  reverence ; the  sacerdotal  vestments  and  the 

f;rave  canticles  of  the  church,  seemed  to  divide  the  attention  of  the  Osages. — 
t was  after  12  o’clock  M.,  when  the  ceremony  was  concluded.  Then  I wit- 
nessed for  the  first  time,  a scene  which  I deem  worthy  to  be  recorded.  All  the 
area  about  the  church  was  occupied  by  small  parties  of  different  nations.  The 
mothers  had  fixed  hammocks  between  the  trees  and  left  to  a gentle  breeze  the 
care  of  rocking  their  little  ones,  so  as  to  devote  to  prayer  their  undivided  at- 
tention. Our  neophytes,  deeply  impressed  with  the  love  of  Jesus  towards  men, 
and  mindful  of  the  precept  of  practising  charity  towards  one  another,  invited 
the  strangers  to  share  with  them  their  scanty  meal — a trait  truly  worthy  of 
the  spirit  of  faith,  and  characteristic  of  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity.  Since 
I have  been  here  several  facts  of  a similar  nature  have  fallen  under  roy  person- 
al observation.  A young  man  had  been  prevented,  by  sickness,  from  attend- 
ing, this  season,  to  the  cultivation  of  his  field ; how  agreeably  was  he  sur- 
prised, when  restored  to  health,  to  find  his  corn  already  grown  up  and  promis- 
ing an  abundant  crop ; some  charitable  Indians  having  done  unto  others  as 
they  would  have  wished  to  be  done  by.  Is  it,  then,  astonishing  that  the  choic- 
est blessings  of  heaven  should  rest  upon  a people  who,  not  satisfied  to  be  the 
believers  of  the  word,  are  the  doers  of  it  also  ? 

Pardon  me  this  small  digression;  I return  to  the  subject  of  this  letter.  At 
3 o’clock,  P.  M.,  solemn  vespers  were  sung.  The  congregation  is  divided  into 
two  choruses — the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other,  sing  alter- 
nately a verse  of  the  Psalms.  The  accord,  the  harmony  of  so  many  voices  and 
hearts  in  the  wilderness ; the  inspired  writings  penned  so  many  ages  ago  by 
the  Royal  Prophet, and  sung  by  those  poor  children  of  the  forest, produced  those 
deep  emotions  of  the  soul  which  man  can  feel,  but  no  pen  can  describe.  At 
the  termination  of  vespers  the  procession  was  formed  in  the  following  order, 
viz : — 

1.  Two  hundred  young  warriors  onjiorseback,  now  marching  in  one  column, 
then  dividing  into  several,  — again  making  evolutions  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision under  the  command  of  their  respective  otficers,  chosen  among  the  most 


of  an  enormous  serpent  of  a kind  unknown  to  me.  Although  I am  aware  that  an  Indian  sets 
too  high  a price  on  those  monuments  of  his  bravery,  easily  to  part  with  them,  yet  I would 
have  used  all  my  endeavours  to  procure  this  specimen  for  the  museum  of  the  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity, had  it  been  in  a good  state  of  preservation. 
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distinguished  men  of  the  nation.  The  insignia  that  "adorned  their  flags  are  em- 
blematical of  their  faith — the  name  of  Jesus,  by  whom  we  all  expect  to  be  sav- 
ed, and  His  Sacred  Heart,  the  furnace  of  His  ardent  lovejfor  man  ; their  motto 
is  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  their  soul : “Peace  to  men  of  good  will.” 

2.  The  cross  followed,  supported  on  each  side  by  a banner  in  the  form  of  the 
Labarum  of  Constantine,  serving  to  direct  the  lines.  Next,  about  fifty  young 
girls  in  their  richest  attire,  all  scholars  of  the  female  academy  of  the  Ladies  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  strewing  flowers  on  their  way  ; then  the  boys  at  our  school 
— about  sixty  in  number. 

3.  Two  large  standards  heading  the  lines  of  the  infantry,  and  marching  to 
the  cadence  of  drum  and  fife.  The  infantry  fired  salutes  at  certain  intervals. 

4.  Two  long  lines  of  singers,  making  the  welkin  resound  with  the  praises  of 
the  Almighty,  and  in  the  centre  six  acolythes,  who,  among  the  clouds  of  in- 
cense, strewed  flowers  on  the  passage  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  ; four  other  aco- 
lythes bore  lantherns  by  the  side  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  canopy  was 
carried  by  the  eight  principal  chiefs,  and  followed  by  the  commander-in-chief 
and  a squadron  of  lancers  on  horseback.  Then  the  women  in  lines  of  two  on 
each  side  reciting  devout  prayers. 

The  repository  had  been  built  on  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
prairie.  It  was  a platform  of  about  twenty-five  feet  square  and  six  high,  with 
steps  in  f ront,  and  surrounded  with  seven  tall  cedar  trees,  over  it  two  flags 
bearing  the  sign  of  our  redemption,  were  waving  in  the  air.  In  the  midst  of 
the  platform,  upon  an  Etruscan  altar  seven  feet  high,  was  placed  the  throne 
of  Him  whose  delight  is  to  be  with  the  children  of  men.  Fresh  flowers  and 
poor  draperies  were  all  the  ornaments  ; but  the  prayer  of  twelve  hundred  peo- 
ple that  rose  like  incense  in  his  sight,  the  offerings  of  their  hearts  made  by  these 
men  of  good  will,  were  undoubtly  more  acceptable  to  him  than  the  richest  per- 
fumes and  the  vain  exhibitions  of  worldly  splendour.  The  moment  the  ben- 
ediction arrived,  all  the  horsemen  dismounted.  Verily,  it  was  a sublime  and 
consoling  spectacle  to  behold  a whole  nation  who,  but  a few  years  ago,  were 

Snorant  of  God  and  His  holy  law,  kneeling  down  in  profound  adoration  bef^e 
im  who  bled  and  died  on  the  cross  for  man’s  salvation.  Ah,  dear  and  rever- 
end Father,  what  scenes  for  the  heart  of  a missionary  ! and  with  what  raptures 
of  joy  did  we  not  entone  the  Psalm,  “Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  nations;  praise 
Him  all  ye  people;  For  His  mercy  is  confirmed  upon  us;  and  the  truth  of 
the  Lord  remaineth  forever.” 


St.  Louis. — On  the  fourth  of  July,  a solemn  Te  Deum  was  chanted  in  the 
Cathedral  of  this  city,  in  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  civil 
liberties  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  signed  on  the  same  day,  sixty- 
seven  years  ago,  secured  to  the  American  people.  Before  the  Te  Detm  com- 
menced an  eloquent  discourse  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Martin  Spalding,  D.  D. 
of  the  diocese  of  Louisville,  in  which  the  principles  of  the  signers  were  shown 
to  be  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  opinions  generally  received  and  professed 
by  the  scholastic  divines  of  the  middle  ages,  and  very  frequently  acted  upon 
by  the  people  of  those  abused  times.  The  corner  stone  of  a new  church  was 
solemnly  blessed  by  the  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  this  diocess  at  Alton,  Illinois,  on 
Sunday  the  9th  ult.  A great  number  of  citizens  from  St.  Louis  as  well  as 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alton,  were  present  at  the  ceremony.  On  the 
same  day  Rev.  Martin  Spalding,  D.  D.,  preached  at  the* Church  of  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier  in  aid  of  the  Female  Fitee  School. lately  opened  in  its  vicinity.  He 
also  preached  on  the  following  Sunday  in  the  Cathedral,  in  and  of  the  Male 
Orphan  Asylum.  On  the  6th  of  July  left  this  city  the  Rev.  Tiberius  Soder- 
ini,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  for  the  Indian  missions  among  the  Potto watomies, 
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Otto  was  and  Chippeways.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  who  are  to  join  the  others  of  their  community,  who  so  succcesfully  con- 
duct the  Female  Free  School  among  these  Indians. 

On  Sunday  the  16th  ult.,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Odin,  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
Texas,  administered  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  to  sixty-eight  persons  at  St. 
Genevieve.  The  same  Apostolic  Prelate  administered  confirmation  on  the 
23d  inst.,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary’s, Peryville,  toalarge  number.  The  Co- 
adjutor Bishop  of  St.  Louis  visited  French  Village,  Illinois,  on  Sunday  16th 
ult,  where  he  administered  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  to  36  persons.  The 
distribution  of  premiums  among  the  young  ladies  of  the  Academy  attached  to 
the  Visitation  Convent,  Kaskaskia,  took  place  on  Wednesday,  26th  ult.  Bishop 
Odin  distributed  the  prizes.  The  sacrament  of  confirmation  was  administered 
by  the  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  this  diocess  on  Thursday,  27th  ult.,  to  17  persons, 
in  the  Chapel  attached  to  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  this  city.  Almost 
all  those  who  were  confirmed  on  that  occasion  frequent  the  Female  Free 
School,  conducted  by  the  above  named  religious  ladie9.  The  number  of  schol- 
ars is  about  eighty.  Yesterday  was  the  festival  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola, 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  High  Mass  was  sung  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  attached  to  the  University,  at  8 o’clock,  during  which  the  Co- 
adjutor Bishop  addressed  the  congregation  on  the  life  and  virtues  of  St.  Igna- 
tius. 

Holland. — Hoorn. — Two  respectable  gentlemen  lately  made  there  abjura- 
tion of  Protestantism  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  this  city.  The  blgqts  of  this 

5 lace  had  scattered  several  pamphlets  among  the  people,  in  which  the  tenets  of 
le  Catholic  Church  were  misrepresented*  and  the  Catholics  set  forth  as  idola- 
ters &c.  The  reading  of  these  pamphlets  induced  the  gentlemen  to  inquire 
after  the  true  tenets  of  the  calumniated  Church,  and  finally  finding  within  its 
bosom  the  saving  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  they  abjured  the  Calvinis- 
tic  belief  before  all  their  relatives  and  acquaintances. — [ Godsdienstvriend .j 
Jesuits. — Since  the  articles  of  agreement  have  been  signed  by  the  Belgian 
aftd  Dutch  authorities,  the  Jesuits  have  commenced  to  re-establish  themselves 
in  those  places  from  which  the  narrow-mindedness  of  William  I.  had  driven 
them.  They  opened,  in  1842,  their  old  College  of  Cuylemburg,and  have  attracted 
an  unusual  number  of  the  Catholic  youth  of  Holland.  Upon  the  request  of  the 
Bishop  of  Curium,  they  have  lately  accented  of  the  direction  of  the  College  of 
Nobles,  which  that  Prelate  has  erected  in  Katvvyk,  near  Leyden,  where  all 
the  Catholic,  and  very  probably  many  of  the  Protestant  Nobility  of  Holland 
will  receive  their  education. 

West-Indies. — Dutch  Possessions — We  take  from  the  May  number  of  de 
Godsdienstrviend , a Catholic  periodical  of  Holland,  the  following  information 
concerning  the  slate  of  our  H.  Religion  in  the  Dutch  West-Indies.  Curacoa , 
St,  Eustatia  and  the  half  of  St,  Martin,  are  the  only  Isles  which  belong  to  the 
Government  of  Holland.  In  these  Isles,  as  well  as  the  mother-country,  our 
Religion,  notwithstanding  the  ignorance  of  the  Aborigines,  and  the  bigotry  of 
some  English  and  Dutch  Lords,  is  very  flourishing.  A few  years  ago  there  was 
but  one  Priest  and  one  Church  at  Curaeoa,  now  each  Isle  has  its  Church  and  Min- 
ister. They  are  under  the  Spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Newindt, 
the  Apostolic  prefect  of  the  Dutch  West-Indies.  Curaeoa,  where  the  zealous 
Prefect  and  the  intrepid  Van  Roosmalen  labour,  has  a large  congregation  in 
Williamstadt.  There  is  a flourishing  Free  School  under  the  charge  of  six 
Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  children, 
without  distinction  of  colour  attend  daily  Cathedral  instruction.  St,  Eusteetia 
too  is  about  to  have  a beautiful  Church  erected,  the  expenses  of  which  are 
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partly  to  be  borne  by  the  Dutch  Government,  and  partly  by  the  liberality  of 
the  Catholics  of  Holland.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kisteraaker,  who  labours  here, 
writes  in  a late  letter,  that  on  his  arrival  in  the  Island  in  the  year  1842,  he 
was  greeted  at  every  step* by  the  name  of  Papist,  “ worshipper  of  images,”  w em- 
bassador of  the  Pope”  &c.  Even  the  very  negro-race  was  profuse  in  anti- 
christian  and  antisocial  epithets  against  the  Catholic  missioner.  The  Isle  was  in 
a religious  point  of  view,  under  the  complete  influence  of  English  Methodists: 
the  Dutch  population  being  comparatively  thin  in  the  Island.  Now,  however, 
thanks  be  to  God,  great  accessions  Lave  been  mace  to  the  trueChurch  of  Christ 
and  there  exists  a great  alarm  among  the  English  Protestants,  who  appear 
every  where  instinctively  to  dread  the  innate  power  of  Catholicism.  St,  Mar- 
tin ioo,  though  small,  has  (he  zealous  Ten  Biink  for  labourer.  This  worthy 
Priest,  since  his  arrival  in  1842,  has  formed  a congregation  of  four  hundred 
souls : and  is  about  to  open  a F ree  School  for  the  poor  salt-diggers  of  the 
Isle. 

Swedish  West-Indies. — St.  Bartholomew,  a small  but  fertile  Island,  is  the 
only  one  that  belongs  to  Sweden.  It  is  attended  by  the  French  and  the  Dutch 
Priests  of  St.  Martin : a handsome  Catholic  Church  has  been  commenced  in 
Gustavia,  the  capital  of  the  Isle. 

Dutch  Guiana. — The  Gazette  of  Surinam  of  the  7th  of  March  last  has 
the  following : 

“ Information  has  been  received  in  Paramaribo  that  his  Holiness,  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  has  nominated  the  Very  Rev.  James  Grooff,  now  Prefect  .Apostolic  of 
Surinam,  as  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Dutch  East-Indies,  with  the  dignity  of 
Bishop  of  Cana  in  part.  inf.  Also  that  the  Very  Rev.  M.  J.  Niewindt,  now 
Prefect  of  Curacao,  has  been  nominated  VicarApostolic  with  the  dignity  of  Bish 
op  of  Cytrum  in  part.  inf.  His  Majesty  William  II.,  King  of  Holland  has  con- 
firmed the  nominations ; by  a deoree  of  16th  Dec.  1842.” 

This  intelligence  is  so  much  the  more  gratifying  that  the  Very  Rev.  M. 
M.  Grooff  and  Niewindt  are  the  Jiist  Vicars  Apostolic  with  Episcopal  dignity, 
that  ever  were  appointed  for  the  Dutch  ultramarine  possessions. 

China. — Extract  of  a letter  of  the  Rev.  P.  Gotteland,  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  dated  Nankin,  September  1842.” 

“After  a short  and  happy  voyage  our  little  group  of  Jesuits  landed  on  the 
Chinese  soil : — thanks  be  to  that  Providence  who  always  surpasses  in  liberality 
those  who  are  liberal  to  him.  We  had  no  difficulty  to  get  all  our  luggage 
ashore  and  secured : which  according  to  recollection,  never  had  happened  be- 
fore. The  Rt.  Rev.  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Nankin,  Besi,  received  us  with  the 
utmost  cordiality,  and  expressed  his  wish  that  the  Society  would  once  more 
spread  in  the  celestial  Empire.  The  diocese  of  Nankin  numbers  about  sixty 
thousand  Catholics : the  number  of  Clergymen  in  attendance  is  quite  insufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  people.  Wherever  we  appeared  all  classes  seemed  to  re- 
ceive us  with  open  arras.  The  Vicar  Apostolic  was  much  pleased  with  the 
encouraging  letter  of  our  Very  Rev.  Father  General  at  Rome.  The  Provinces 
of  Hianguan  and  Chang-Tong  are  very  destitute  of  Priests,  and  their  Spiritual 
heads  have  applied  for  Jesuits.  We  just  recived  the  news  from  the  last  named 
Province,  that,  upon  the  request  of  a persecuting  Mandarin,  twenty-two  men 
and  twenty-four  women  were  made  prisoners  for  the  faith:  it  is  said  that 
sight  of  them  had  renounced  their  faith  before  entering  upon  their  sufferings > 
the  rest  were  faithful  and  resolved  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  Christ.  The 
rulers  of  Chang-Tong  are  some  of  the  most  intolerant  ones  of  the  Empire : we 
will  deem  ourselves  truly  happy,  when  we  shall  be  appointed  to  labour  there 
for  God’s  greater  glory.  The  Bishop  has  invited  me  to  baptize  to-morrow 
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the  third  day  of  our  arrival,  four  Chinese  adults — great  many  more,  says  he, 
are  to  be  baptized  within  a month.” 

In  addition  to  the  above,  information  has  been  received  in  this  city  from  Fri- 
bourg, Switzerland,  that  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Besi  has  earnestly  applied  for  a new 
supply  of  Jesuit- Fathers,  for  the  celestial  Empire.  In  consequence  thereof 
fifteen  Fathers  of  the  Province  of  France  are  preparing  to  set  out  towards 
the  close  of  this  year. 

Conversion. — Dr.  Moses  Rocca,  an  Israelite  of  Trieste,  and  a physicirn  of 
high  reputation,  aged  33  years,  and  his  wife  aged  25,  with  their  infant  daugh- 
ter, were  recently  baptized  at  Rome.  The  Austrian  Ambassador  stood  sponsor 
for  the  doctor:  the  Baroness  Grazioni  was  Godmother  to  the  wife  and  child. 

Convert  to  Catholicity. — C.  Debarry,  Esq.,  one  of  the  principal  con- 
tributors to  the  British  Magazine  [Puseyite  publication J has  recently  renoun- 
ced Protestant  opinions,  and  conformed  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

Life  of  St.  Zita. — The  Baron  de  Montreuil  has  just  published  the  Life 
of  St.  Zita,  a servant  in  Lucca,  who  died  in  1278.  On  the  27th  April,  1841, 
Feast  of  the  Saint,  he  heard  Mass  in  her  Chapel  at  Rome,  and  subsequently 
visited  Lucca,  where  he  obtained  leave  of  the  Archbishop  to  inspect  her  rel- 
ics. They  were  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and 
of  numerous  witnesses,  and  her  body  was  found  entire,  and  free  from  any  pu- 
trefaction, of  which  extraordinary  fact  a formal  document  was  drawn  up.  — 
Catholic  Herald . 


APPROBATION. 

The  Cathloic  Cabinet  is  published  with  my  approbation,  and  appears  to 
me  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Religion  in  this  diocese. 

f PETER  RICHARD, 

Bishop  of  Drasis , and  Coadjutor  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Lou is. 

June  30th.  1843. 


TO  AGENTS. 

We  shall  feel  thankful  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  consented  to  act  as 
Agents  for  the  Catholic  Cabinet,  to  favor  us  as  regularly  as  possible,  with 
monthly  remittances* 
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CALVIN. 

Histoire  de  la  V ie,  des  Ouvrages,  et  des  Doctrines  de  Calvin.  Par  M.  Audio,  Auteur  de 
l’Histoire  de  Luther,  2 vols.  8 vo.,  pp.  534  and  508.  Paris,  1841. 

History  of  the  Life,  Works  and  Doctrines  of  Calvin  ; By  M.  Audin,  author  of  the  History  of 
Luther  ; 2 vols.  8 vo.,  pp.  534  and  508.  Paris,  1841. 

This  is  in  many  respects  a remarkable  book.  It  is  an  appropriate  sequel  to 
the  Life  of  Luther  by  the  same  author.  The  latter  is  already  before  the  pub- 
lic, in  an  English  dre3s,  and  we  willingly  indulge  the  hope  that  the  form*?  may 
also  be  soon  spread  before  our  reading  community.  It  is,  emphatically  a work 
for  the  times.  Its  publication  is  one  additional  evidence  that  history  is  begin- 
ning to  arise  from  the  tomb  to  which  the  prejudice  of  three  centuries  had  con- 
signed her ; and  that  she  will  soon  cease  to  be  “a  conspiracy  against  the  truth.” 
She  is  already  shaking  off  the  dust,  doffing  the  thick  mantle  in  which  bigotry  had 
enveloped  her  form,  and  standing  again  erect — a stern  witness  of  the  truth. — 
Not  only  Catholic,  but  Protestant  writers  of  distinction — such  as  Voigt,  Hur- 
ler, Galiffe — have  assisted  at  her  resurrection.  The  present  work  has  lifted 
the  dark  veil  which  hung  heavily  over  the  cradle  of  Calvinism,  and  exhibited  to 
our  view,  in  all  their  startling  reality,  the  events  which  Geneva  witnessed  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  author  has  brought  to  his  task  great  industry  and  research.  He  has 
drawn  materials  from  every  quarter.  He  assures  us,  that  there  was  not  a li- 
brary of  any  note  in  France  or  Germany  which  he  did  not  visit.*  In  pursuing 
his  researches,  he  discovered  many  letters  of  the  Geneva  Reformer  which  had 
been  hitherto  unpublished.  He  has  published  in  full,  for  the  first  time,  the  fa- 
mous letter  of  Calvin  to  Farel,  concerning  Servetus,  which  he  found  in  the 
handwriting  of  Calvin  himself,  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.}  The  argu- 
ments which  he  adduces}  to  support  its  genuinity  are  such  as  no  reasonable 


* Introduction,  p 19. 

vol.  1. 


f Vol.  II.,  p 313  scq. 

33 
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mind  can  resist.  In  the  libraries  of  Lyons  and  Dijon,  he  discovered  many 
pamphlets  and  other  writings  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  throw  great  light 
upon  the  history  of  Calvin  ; and  at  Basle,  Berne  and  Darmstadt,  he  collected  a 
great  many  curious  facts  hitherto  unpublished. 

The  friends  of  Calvin  had  sought  to  bury  in  obscurity  the  “Registers  of  the 
Council  and  Consistory  of  Geneva;”  and  when,  not  long  ago,  M.  Vemet  re- 
quested the  Geneva  Secretary  of  State,  M.  Chapeaurouge,  to  communicate  to 
him  the  order  of  proceedings  touching  Servetus,  the  council,  to  whom  the  mat- 
ter was  referred  by  the  Secretary,  refused  to  grant  the  request.  However, 
the  Syndic  of  Geneva,  M.  Calandrini,  answered  “that  the  conduct  of  Calvin 
and  of  the  council,  in  that  affair,  were  such,  that  they  wished  to  bury  it  in  deep 
oblivion.”*  A recent  distinguished  Protestant  writer,  M.  Galiffe,  has  however 
lately  penetrated  this  gloom,  and  published  to  the  world  the  official  Registers  of 
Geneva,  with  all  the  mysteries  of  iniquity  which  they  unfold.f  Two  other 
protestant  writers,  FazyJ  and  Gaberel,§  not  to  mention  others,  have  also  thrown 
great  additional  light  on  those  transactions.  M.  Audin  draws  on  all  these  au- 
thors ; in  fact,  he  hazards  no  important  statement  without  protestant  authority, 
founded  on  the  Registers  themselves,  cr  other  contemporary  documents  of  in- 
contestable weight. 

The  style  of  M.  Audin  is  peculiarly  lively  and  graphic.  His  is  not  a dull, 
spiritless  narative,  but  one  that  irresistibly  carries  you  back  to  the  times  of 
which  he  writes,  and  makes  the  actors  themselves  reappear  upon  the  stage  in 
their  own  proper  characters.  Still  wc  could  have  wished  for  more  simplicity. 
We  confess  that  we  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  perfection,  to  admire — 
perhaps  because  we  are  too  dull  to  appreciate — that  kind  of  writing,  of  which 
Bulwer  may  be  considered  the  type  of  our  language, — Victor  Cousin,  Hugo, 
and  La  Martine  for  the  French — and  a countless  multitude  for  the  German. — 
We  have  little  relish  for  abstract  vagaries, or  transcendantal  reveries,  no  matter 
how  grandiloquent,  or  sparkling  the  style  in  which  they  are  attempted  to  be 
communicated.  It  is  perhaps  a schoolboy  prejudice,  but  we  must  avow  that 
we  vastly  prefer  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  ancient  Latin  and  Greek  classical 
models.  We  would  not  be  understood  as  wishing  to  refer  all  this  to  the  work 
of  M.  Audin;  but  we  think  that  about  one  third  of  his  book  might  be  left  out 
with  great  advantage,  at  least  to  readers  in  this  country.  Perhaps  also  his 
method  might  be  improved.  As  it  stands,  it  is  neither  strictly  chronological, 
nor  strictly  according  to  the  order  of  matters  treated.  His  endeavour  to  take 
a middle  course  between  that  of  the  dry  annalist,  and  that  of  the  philosophic 
essayist,  has  betrayed  him  into  some  confusion,  and  not  a little  repetition.  The 
work  might  certainly  have  been  more  compact  and  better  digested.  Both  these 


• S»c  the  letter  in  full,  republished  from  Galiffe  by  our  author,  vols.  II.  pp  322. 
f NMice*  G^neilo^iques  sur  les  families  Genevaises,  in  3 vols.,  ppSOO,  1831,  1836. 
i Essai  d’un  precis  de  PHistorie  de  la  Rep.  Genevaise,  2 vols.  Geneva,  1838. 

{ Calvin  a Geneva,  8 vo,  1836. 
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ends  would  have  been  better  attained  had  he  confined  himself  strictly  to  the 
facts,  in  themselves  sufficiently  interesting,  and  left  the  commentary  on  them 
to  his  readers.  His  work  would  then  have  possessed  more  weight;  for  no  one 
could  have  accused  him  of  being  a partizan. 

These  blemishes  do  not  prevent  the  work  from  being  a most  interesting  and 
invaluable  repertory  of  facts.  Our  readers  will  be  convinced  of  this  from  the 
specimen  we  will  lay  before  them  of  those  which  struck  us  most  forcibly  while 
engaged  in  its  perusal.  It  is  not,  however,  intended  so  much  to  present  a sum- 
mary of  the  History,  as  to  direct  attention  to  some  of  its  leading  features. 

John  Calvin  was  born  at  Noyon  in  France,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1509,  and  he 
diedat  Geneva,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1564,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  The  first 
feature  that  strikes  us  in  his  character,  is  his  untiring  industry,  and  restless  ac- 
tivity. Whether  we  view  him  as  a student  frequenting  the  schools  of  Paris, 
— as  a minister  at  Geneva,  concerting  with  the  ministers  Farel,  and  Froment, 
his  plans  for  carrying  out  the  Reformation,  — as  an  exile  at  Strasbourg,  inter- 
meddling with  the  affairs  of  Geneva  Diets,  and  Geneva  reformers, — or,  after 
his  return  to  Geneva  from  the  exile  into  which  his  restlessness  had  driven  him, 
— throughout  his  whole  life,  he  isthe  same  busy,  intriguing,  restless  character. 
He  was  never  asleep  at  his  post, — he  was  always  on  the  alert, — he  toiled  day 
and  night  in  carrying  out  his  plans.  He  was  as  cool  and  calculating  as  he  was 
active.  He  seldom  failed  to  put  down  an  enemy,  and  every  opponent  was  his 
enemy,  because  he  could  seldom  be  taken  at  a disadvantage.  His  vigilance  de- 
tected their  plans,  and  his  prompt  activity  thwarted  them.  Though  very  irri- 
table, and  inexorable  in  his  anger,  yet  his  passion  did  not  cloud  his  understan- 
ding, nor  hinder  the  carrying  out  of  his  deliberate  purpose.  In  temperament 
he  was  cold  and  repulsive — even  sour  and  morose.  He  mingled  little  with 
others,  and  was  as  reserved  in  his  conversations,  as  he  was  fond  of  retirement 
and  study. 

If  he  had  any  heart,  he  never  gave  evidence  of  the  fact,  by  the  manifestation 
of  feeling.  At  the  death  of  his  first  and  only  child,  he  shed  not  one  tear.  In 
a letter  to  the  Minister  Viret,  he  coldly  informed  him  of  the  fact,  and  invited 
him  to  pay  him  a visit  at  Strasbourg,  telling  him  as  an  inducement  to  come,  that 
they  could  enjoy  themselves,  and  talk  together  for  half  a day.*”  He  never 
manifested  the  least  sympathy  for  those  in  distress — though  in  many  cases  he 
was  himself  the  cause  of  their  sufferings.  Thus  when  Servetus,  on  his  hear- 
ing that  he  was  condemned  to  the  stake,  gave  way  to  his  feelings  in  a burst  of 
agony  and  tears,  Calvin  mocked  at  his  distress  by  writing  to  one  of  his  friends 
that  “he  bellowed  after  the  manner  'of  a Spaniard — mercy,  mercy.  ”f  Thus, 
also,  when  the  excellent  Castalio,  one  of  the  most  excellent  men  and  accom- 
plished scholars  of  his  age,  was  on  the  very  verge  of  starvation  at  Berne,  whith- 


• See  Audin,  vol.  I.,  p.  351,  note  for  Calvins  words. 

t “Ut  tantum  hispanico  more  reboaret  misericordia,  misericordia,  ibid  vol.  II.,  p 304. 
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er  he  had  repaired  to  escape  Calvin's  persecution  at  Geneva,  the  reformer  had 
the  cold  heartedness  to  remind  him  that  he  had  fed  at  his  table  in  Strasbourg ; 
and  to  do  away^with  the  effect  of  Castalio’s  arguments,  which  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  answer,  he"accused  him  of  theft ! To  the  first  charge  Castalio  answer- 
ed, “I  lodged  with  you,  it  is  true,  about  a week  * # # but  j 

paid  you  for4what  I had  eaten.  How  cordially  you  and  Bcza  hate  me.17*  The 
charge  of  theft  he  indignantly  repelled,  as  follows:  “and  who  told  you  that? 
Your  spies  who  have  deceived  you.  Reduced  to  the  most  frightful  misery  # 

* * I took  a hook  and  went  to  gatheMhc  wood  which  floated  upon  the 

Rhine,  which  belonged  to  no  one,  and  which  I fished  up  and  burnt  afterwards 
at  my  house  to  warm  myself.  Do  you  call  this  theft  ?”f  Castalio,  thus  hunt- 
ed down  by  his  inexorable  enemy,  literally  died  of  hunger,  while  struggling  to 
maintain,  by  his  learning,  a wife  and  eight  children.  But  he  had  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  differ  with  Calvin  on  predestination,  while  at  Geneva,  and  the  bold- 
ness to  reprove  him  and  his  colleagues  with  an  intolerant  spirit.  “Paul”  he 
had  told  them,  “chastised  himself,  you  torment  others’7’} 

Calvin’s  personal  appearance  w’as  an  index  to  his  character.  He  was  of 
middle  height,  of  a lean  and  supple  figure,  w ith  a contracted  chest,  with  the 
veins  of  his  neck  full  and  prominent,  his  mouth  w*ell  made  and  large,  his  lips 
blueish,  his  forehead  expanded,  bony  and  furrowed  with  wrinkles, his  eye  rest- 
less, and,  when  he  was  excited,  darting  fire.  His  ceaseless  labours  caused  him 
to  become  prematurely  grey,  and  gave  him  a pale  and  cadaverous  aspect.  He 
was  a man  from  whose  appearance  you  would  expect  little  that  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  hard  labour.  What  a contrast  betw  een  him  and  Luther ! Luther,  a 
creature  of  impulse,  a portly  ex-friar,  fend  of  good  cheer,  and  never  more  at 
home  than  when  conversing  with  boon  companions  at  the  Black  Boar:  Calvin, 
meagre,  silent  and  morose,  shut  up  within  himself,  chilling  all  with  his  reserv  e 
— all  head  and  no  heart.  In  the  pulpit  the  difference  wras  most  marked.  Lu- 
ther spoke  extemporaneously,  and,  without  method  or  choice  of  words,  bore  all 
before  him  by  a torrent  of  passionate  invective  and  boisterous  declamation.  Cal- 
vin was  cold  and  unimpassioned,  his  diction  pure  and  polished,  his  thoughts 
clear  and  precise,  and  his  whole  manner  calculated  to  make  a more  deep  and 
lasting  impression  on  his  hearers.  Calvin’s  was  the  eloquence  of  the  head — 
Luther’s,  of  the  heart. 

But  they  agreed  in  one  thing, — they  both  crushed  the  liberties  of  the  people 
in  the  countries,  which  were  the  respective  theatres  of  their  labours.  Their 
profession  of  breaking  the  bonds  of  religious  slavery  and  securing  political  free- 
dom to  the  people,  was  all  talk.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  hold  them  up  as 
the  champions  of  popular  rights.  The  effect  of  the  reformation,  both  at  Wirten- 
burg  and  at  Geneva,  was  to  weaken  the  democratic  principle  ; in  both  places 


• Castalio  Defensio  pp  26,  40 — Apd  Audin  vol  II.,  p 239. 
f Defens,  p 12,  ibid  p 240.  } Ibid  p 234. 
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the  rights  of  the  lower  orders  were  trampled  under  foot.  In  Germany  Luther 
conjured  up  a storm  which  he  could  not  control.  He  professed  to  open  the 
Holy  Scriptures  to  all,  and  told  all  to  read  them  and  expound  them  for  them- 
selves. They  did  so,  and  the  result  was  that  the  lower  orders  in  Germany  re- 
solved to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their  civil  rulers.  In  their  prayer*  for  redress 
of  grievances,  they  appealed  to  the  Scriptures  at  every  step,  and  used  the 
very  arguments  which  Luther  had  put  into  their  hands.  What  did  Luther 
say  and  do  in  this  conjuncture  ? Did  he  beg  the  princes  of  the  empire  to 
redress  the  grievances  of  the  peasants,  and  to  grant  them  their  just  rights  ? 
Had  he  been  the  friend  of  popular  rights,  he  would  have  done  so.  He  arrayed 
the  princes  against  them,  called  them  ugly  names,  and  said  “ that  a peasant 
should  be  treated  like  an  ass ; that  a little  straw  and  fodder  would  suffice  him : 
that,  if  he  shook  his  head,  he  should  be  beaten  with  a stick ; if  he  kicked,  he 
should  be  shot.”t  The  struggle  continued  in  Germany  for  many  years ; more 
than  120,000  peasants  perished : the  country  presented  a scene  of  desolation^ 
and  popular  liberty  was  at  length  stifled  with  the  revolt.  The  result  was,  that 
the  democratic  principle  was  weakened  throughout  Germany,  and  the  arm  of 
the  executive  power  strengthened.  Christ  was  the  Father  of  the  poor : Luther 
had  no  name  hard  enough  for  them.  He  occupied  a middle  ground,  between 
the  emperors  and  the  peasants  — between  the  Catholics  and  the  ultra-dissent- 
ers, to  whom  his  example  and  principles  had  given  existence.  Aware  how 
slippery  was  the  ground  on  which  he  stood,  he  offered  his  influence,  and  sold 
himself  to  those  princes  who  were  willing  to  protect  him  in  his  difficult 
position.  He  needed  the  aid  of  the  princes  against  the  emperor,  and  he  could 
not  secure  that  aid  without  supporting  them  in  their  quarrel  with  the  peasants : 
hence  the  course  he  adopted. 

Calvin  also  crushed  the  liberties  of  the  people1;  but  in  a more  insidious 
manner : he  robbed  them  of  their  freedom,  in  the  name  of  liberty.  A foreigner, 
he  insinuated  himself  into  Geneva,  and,  serpent-like,  coiled  himself  around 
the  very  heart  of  the  republic  which  had  adopted  him ; nor  did  he  relax  his 
hold  so  long  as  he  lived.  He  thus  stung  the  bosom  which  had  warmed  him. 
That  this  language  is  not  too  strong,  the  following  plain  statement  of  facts  will 
show. 

The  Cantons  of  Switzerland  formed  one  of  the  many  republics  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  They  owed  all  their  liberties,  and  their  very  existence  as  a distinct 
government,  to  Catholics  in  Catholic  times.  William  Tell,  Melchtal,  and 
Furstenburg,  were  the  fathers  of  Swiss  liberty.  In  1307  was  fought  by  these 
heroes  the  famous  battle  of  Morganten,  which  drove  the  Austrians  from  Swit- 
zerland, and  secured  .Swiss  independence.  The  bishops  of  Geneva  had  been 
its  greatest  benefactors.  They  had  more  than  once  protected  the  rights  of  the 


• See  that  document,  in  Sartorius  Geschichte,  1797  ; and  in  Audin,  Introduction,  p.  6. 
j Kuhel  Geschichte,  tom.  11,  p.  669  ; Audin,  Introd.,  p.  7. 
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city  against  the  aggressions  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  themselves.  One  of  them 
(Adhemar  Fabri),  as  early  as  1387,  had  written  out  the  laws  and  privileges 
of  the  city ; and  the  book  was  venerated  as  containing  the  magna  charta  of 
Genevan  liberties.  Those  laws  provided,  that  the  citizens  had  the  sole  right 
of  inflicting  capital  punishment;  that  none  should  be  tortured  without  the 
consent  of  the  people ; that,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  citi- 
zens were  the  sole  guardians  of  the  city ; and  that  no  agent  of  the  Duke  or 
Bishop  could  exercise  any  power  during  that  time,  and  that  the  citizens  alone 
had  the  right  to  elect  their  burgomasters.*  Calvin  trampled  every  one  of  these 
privileges  in  the  dust.  At  the  instigation  ol  the  Ministers,  Farel  and  Fro- 
raent,  Geneva  had  already  cast  off  the  mild  yoke  of  her  episcopal  Court. 
Instead  of  it,  she  was  doomed  to  wear,  riveted  on  her  neck,  the  iron  yoke  of 
Calvin's  Consistory.  This  spiritual  court  of  Calvin’s  devising,  gradually 
monopolized  all  power  in  Geneva.  The  hitherto  free  council  of  the  burgo- 
masters became  a mere  tool  in  its  hands.  With  its  appliances  of  preachers, 
elders,  and  spies,  it  penetrated  every  where,  and  struck  terror  into  every 
bosom.  The  pulpit  was  then  a powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 
Every  one  trembled  at  the  denunciation  of  the  ministers,  for  it  was  sure  to  be 
followed  by  ulterior  consequences. 

Whoever  will  read  M.  Audin’s  book  must  be  struck  with  the  truth  of  these 
remarks.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  copious  details : we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  some  of  the  most  prominent  facts,  which  support  the  statement  just  made. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Geneva  was  the  great  commercial 
heart  of  Europe.  Occupying  a central  position,  between  Italy,  Germany,  and 
France,  it  was  a common  mart  for  the  goods  of  each.  The  enterprising  flocked 
there  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  was  also  a city  of  refuge  for  all  the  uneasy 
and  restless  spirits,  who,  for  religious  or  political  intrigues,  had  been  forced 
to  leave  their  own  country.  The  population  of  Geneva  was,  in  consequence, 
of  a most  motley  character.  Calvin  was  amongst  the  many  French  refugees 
who  took  shelter  there.  Before  his  arrival  the  reformation  had  been  already 
effected  by  the  agency  of  Farel  and  Froment.  Its  course  had  been  marked, 
as  elsewhere,  by  pillage  of  the  churches  — by  seizure  of  church  property  — 
by  destruction  of  works  of  art  — by  robbery  and  sacrilege,  and  by  massacres . 
You  might  have  traced  it,  by  its  effects,  as  you  could  have  traced  the  march  of 
an  army  of  Huns  in  the  fifth  century.  La  Sceur  Jeanne  de  Jussie,  a nun  of 
St.  Clare,  an  eye-witness  of  these  horrors  and  a sufferer  by  them,  has  left  a 
most  graphic  description  of  them,  and  M.  Audin  has  given  us  an  abstract  of 
her  interesting  work.f 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Calvin  came  to  Geneva.  Among  its 


• Hottinger  Hist,  des  Eglises  de  la  Suisse;  Audin,  vol.  2,  p.  15.  Those  laws  are  written 
in  the  quaint  old  Latin  of  that  period,  and  present  a strange  mixture  of  the  old  Savoyard 
Patois  with  the  classical  Latin. 


f Vol.  1,  p.  195  to  215. 
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citizens,  the  mechanics  and  common  labourers  formed  a numerous  class.  These 
constituted  a distinct  political  party,  who  viewed  with  an  evil  eye  the  ascen- 
dancy acquired  by  Calvin  and  the  other  foreign  refugees.  Calvin  could  not 
brook  them,  and  styled  them  sneeringly  the  party  of  the  “Libertines.”  And 
the  history  of  his  protracted  and  bitter  contest  with  them  forms  the  matter  of 
many  long  chapters  in  M.  Audin’s  book.  # The  high  priest  at  Geneva  could 
not  bear  them,  because,  in  their  evening  parties,!  they  took  the  unwarrantable 
liberty  of  laughing  at  him — at  his  cadaverous  figure,  his  withered  hands,  and 
his  nasal  twang  in  the  pulpit ; and  they  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  call  him  “fe 
Renard  Fjvncois ,”  or  “the  French  Fox .”  Besides,  they  had  the  unpardonable 
effrontery  to  drink  healths,  to  dance,  and  to  otherwise  amuse  themselves,  when 
the  labours  of  the  day  were  over.  Calvin’s  sour  and  morose  temperament 
could  ill  brook  this  cheerfulness,  and  especially  those  sallies  at  his  expense. — 
Besides,  he  was  troubled  with  the  asthma,  and  was  subject  to  vertigo  and  head 
ache — and  what  right  had  those  vulgar  clowns  to  shock  his  nerves,  or  to  dis- 
turb his  sleep  ? What  right  had  they  to  their  old  and  long  cherished  nation- 
al amusements,  if  it  was  in  the  least  displeasing  to  the  humour  of  this  splentic 
stranger  ! What  right  had  they  to  sing  or  laugh  at  his  peculiarities ! If  it 
was  not  downright  blasphemy,  as  the  minister  more  than  once  intimated  from 
the  pulpit,  it  was  at  least  very  impolite  in  them  not  to  wear  longer  faces,  at 
least  jvhile  he  was  in  the  city.” 

Calvin  determined  to  put  down  the  “libertines  5”  and  to  effect  his  purpose  he 
procured  the  enactment  of  a body  of  laws,  of  which  we  will  give  a few  speci- 
mens. They  show  us  what  was  the  spirit,  and  what  the  modus  operandi  of 
Calvinism  at  its  birth.  “They  punished  with  imprisonment  the  lady  who  ar- 
ranged her  hair  with  too  much  coquetry,  (the  ministers  were  to  judge,)  and 
even  her  chambermaid  who  assisted  at  her  toilet  5 the  merchant  who  played  at 
cards,  the  peasant  who  spoke  too  harshly  to  his  beast,  and  the  citizen  who  had 
not  extinguished  his  lamp  at  the  hour  appointed  by  law.”!  “Men  were  for- 
bidden to  dance  with  w’omen,  or  to  wear  figured  hose,  or  flowered  breeches.”§ 
“Three  tanners  were  put  in  prison  for  three  days  on  bread  and  water,  for  having 
eat  at  breakfast  three  dozen  pieces  of  pastry,  which  was  great  dissoluteness. ”|| 
They  forbade  any  one  to  have  a cross,  or  any  other  badge  of  popery ;”  “a  mer- 
chant who  sold  wafers  marked  with  a cross,  was  fined  60  sols,  and  his  wafers 
were  cast  into  the  fire  as  scandalous. ”11  “Wo  to  him  who  did  not  uncover  at 
the  approach  of  Calvin ; he  was  fined.  Wo  to  him  that  gave  him  a flat  contra- 
diction ; he  was  brought  before  the  consistory  and  menaced  with  excommuni- 
caiion.##  Wo  to  the  girl  that  presented  herself  to  be  married  with  a bunch  of 


•Chapters  1.  6.  8.  & 15  of  vol.  2 f Audin  vol.  2 p 13  seq. 

$ Audin  vol.  2 p 12.  § Ibid  P 138,  from  Register  of  Geneva,  1552,  July  14. 

f|  Ibid  Regisier  13  February  1558.  H Ibid  p 173. 

•*  Ibid  Register,  31st  Dec.  1543. 
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flowers  in  her  bonnet,  if  her  chastity  was  suspected  by  the  consistory.  Wo  to 
him  who  danced  on  the  day  of  his  marriage ; he  was  imprisoned  for  three 
days.  Wo  to  the  young  married  lady  if  she  wore  shoes  according  to  the  pres- 
ent fashion  of  Berne  ; she  was  publicly  reprimanded.”* 

“The  Calvinistic  legislation  regulated  even  the  number  of  plates  which  should 
appear  on  the  table  of  the  rich,  and  the  quality  of  butter  to  be  sold,  &c.”f  “All 
were  ordered  to  eat  meat  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  under  penalty  of  impris- 
onment ; and  the  night  watch  was  ordered  to  proclaim,  “that  no  one  should 
make  slashed  doublets  or  hose,  nor  wear  them  hereafler,  under  penalty  of  sixty 
sols.”J  “Chapuis  was  put  in  prison  for  having  persisted  in  calling  his  child 
Claude,  although  the  minister  wished  him  to  call  him  Abraham.  He  had  said 
that  rather  than  do  this,  he  would  keep  his  child  fifteen  years  without  baptism  ;§ 
he  was  kept  in  prison  four  days.  “One  day  a relation  presented  himself  at 
the  altar  with  a young  daughter  of  Nantes  to  be  married.  The  minister,  Abel 
Poupin,  asked  him : will  you  be  faithful  to  your  wife?  The  bridegroom,  in- 
stead of  answering  yes,  only  inclined  his  head.  Hence  great  tumult  among  the 
assistants.  He  was  sent  to  prison,  obliged  to  ask  pardon  of  the  young  lady's 
uncle,  and  condemed  to  bread  and  water. ”|| 

We  might  multiply  facts  of  the  kind,  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  early  Calvin- 
istic legislation.  It  was  blue  enough  in  all  conscience ; and  the  pious  legislators, 
who  enacted  the  blue  laws  of  Connecticut,  could  at  least  boast  precedent,  if  not 
common  sense  for  their  enactments.  The  above  are,  however,  but  scraps  of  Gene- 
vese legislation  under  Calvin’s  theocracy, to  understand  the  spirit  of  his  laws,  in 
all  its  length  and  breadth,  you  must  read  the  criirfinal  prosecutions  of  Berth- 
ellier,  Gruet,  Gentilis,  Bolsec,  Ami  Perrin,  Francis  Favre,  and  Servetus,  co- 
pious portipns  of  which  are  spread  before  us  by  our  author,  from  the  original 
documents.  We  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to  some  of  these  a little  later. 

To  ferret  out  and  furnish  the  infractors  of  these  laws,  Calvin  established  a 
regular  system  of  espionage.  “He  kept  in  his  pay  secret  informers,  in  order 
to  learn  the  secrets  of  families.  IF  Besides  these,  there  W’as  another  band  of 
spies,  the  elders — recognised  by  law,  who  could  penetrate  once  a week  into 
the  most  mysterious  sanctuary  of  domestic  life,  in  order  to  report  to  the  con  - 
sistory  what  they  might  see  and  hear.**  In  one  single  year,  the  consistory  in- 
stituted more  than  two  hundred  prosecutions  for  blasphemy,  calumny,  obscene 
language,  lechery,  insults  to  Calvin , offences  against  the  ministers , and  attempts 
against  the  French  exiles.”ft  The  liberties  of  the  city  were  crushed,  and 
every  one  trembled  for  his  life ! The  spies  whom  Calvin  employed  were  chief- 
ly from  among  the  most  degraded  of  the  French  refugees ; and  this  odious  prac  - 


• Regalement  de  Police  29th  July,  1549,  Ibid, 
f Ibid.  $ Registers  16th  April,  1543  ; Audin  vol  2 p 185. 

§ Register  1546  ; ibid.  ||  Ibid  p 186. 

H Audin  vol  2,  149.  **  Ibid  p 150.  ff  Ibid. 
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lice  was  carried  to  such  length,  that  the  citizens  trembled  at  the  approach  of 
one  of  these  sinister  individuals. 

A curious  instance  of  the  modus  operand i of  these  miscreants  is  extracted 
from  the  Register#  by  our  author.  “Master  Raymond,  a spy,  was  passing  by 
the  bridge,  when  he  heard  a voice  saying,  ‘go  to  the  devil  P ” “Who  is  that,” 
asked  Raymond  of  Dominic  Clement,  who  was  present.  Dominic  answered, 
“Tis  a girl  who  is  wishing  the  ‘Renard,’  or  ‘Fox,’  at  the  devil.”  Raymond 
thought  the  man  meant  to  insult  him:  “You  are  a fox  yourself,”  says  he  to 
Dominic,  who  answered,  “I  am  as  good  a man  as  you  are,  and  have  not  at  least 
been  banished  from  my  country.”  Dominic  was  denounced  tp  the  consistory, 
which  sharply  reproved  him.  On  his  wishing  to  justify  himself,  Calvin  silen- 
ced him,  saying,  “hush,  you  have  blasphemed  against  God  in  saying  ‘I  have 
not  been  banished.”!  Our  author  furnishes  us  with  a number  of  such  facts. — 
Every  enemy  of  Calvin  was  closely  watched,  and  could  scarcely  escape  being 
denounced.  Wo  to  him  that  smiled  while  Calvin  was  preaching,  even  though 
he  treated  his  hearers  as  “letchers,  blasphemers  and  dogs.”  “Three  persons 
who  had  smiled  at  a sermon  of  Calvin,  on  seeing  a man  fall  from  his  chair 
asleep,  were  denounced,  condemned  to  three  days  of  imprisonment  on  bread 
and  water,  and  to  beg  pardon.”J  These  spies  laid  snares  for  the  simple. — 
They  asked  a Norman  who  was  going  to  Montpellier,  whether  he  intended  to 
change  his  religion.”  The  Norman  replied, — “I  dont  think  the  Church  is  so 
narrowly  bounded,  as  to  hang  from  the  girdle  of  M.  Calvin.”  He  was  denoun- 
ced and  banished  !§ 

Talk  ofthe  Spanish  Inquisition  after  this  ! And  yet  these  are  not  the  dark- 
est shades  of  the  picture.  Far  from  it.  They  are  as  mere  bagatelles , compared 
to  the  horrible  facts  developed  in  the  criminal  prosecutions  .alluded  to  above. — 
Whoever  opposed  Calvin,  in  religion  or  politics,  was  hunted  do\yn  and  his 
blood  sought,  at  his  instigation.  He  never  forgave  a personal  injury.  In  re- 
gard to  his  enemies,  he  was  as  watchful  as  a tiger  preparing  to  pounce  on  its 
prey — and  as  treacherous ! This  is  strong  language  5 but  it  is  more  than  jus- 
tified by  the  official  records  of  Geneva.  We  will  present  a few  of  the  most 
striking  facts,  regretting  that  the  limits  of  one  article  will  not  allow  of  more 
details. 

How  sanguinary  is  the  spirit  breathed  in  this  extract  of  his  letter  to  the 
Marquis  de  Pouet : “Do  not  hesitate  to  rid  the  country  of  those  fanatical  fel- 
lows, (faquins)  who  in  their  conversation  seek  to  excite  the  people  against  us, 
who  blacken  our  conduct,  and  would  lain  make  our  belief  pass  as  a revery  : 
such  monsters  ought  to  be  strangled,  as  I did,  in  the  execution  of  Michael  Ser- 
vetus,  the  Spaniard ||  His  vindictive  conduct  towards  Pierre  Ameaux,  a 
member  of  the  Geneva  Council  of  twenty-live,  is  a lit  commentary  on  this 


• Regist.  3.  Sep.  1517.  f Audin  vel.  2 p 167. 

X Audin  2.  171.  o Ibid  2.  179.  ||  Ibid  p 172 

VOL.  1.  31 
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sentiment.  At  a supper,  this  man,  inflamed  with  wine,  had  said  some  hard 
things  of  Calvin.  At  his  table  another  man,  Henry  de  la  Mar,  had  also  said, 
amidst  the  general  applause  of  the  guests : “that  Calvin  was  a spiteful  and  vin- 
dictive man,  who  never  pardoned  any  one,  against  whom  he  had  a gnidjge.” — 
The  next  morning,  Ameaux  was  cited  before  the  Council,  where  he  excused 
himself  on  the  ground  that  he  was  excited  with  wine.  The  Council  fined  him 
thirty  thalers — a large  sum  at  that  time.  “On  hearing  of  this  sentence,  Calvin 
arose,  donned  his  doctor’s  dress,  and  escorted  by  the  ministers  and  elders,  pen- 
etrated into  the  hall  of  the  Council,  demanded  justice  in  the  name  of  that  God 
whom  Pierre  Ameaux  had  outraged,  in  the  name  of  the  morals  he  had  sullied, 
and  of  the  laws  he  had  violated;  and  declared,  that  he  would  quit  Geneva,  if 
the  man  were  not  compelled  to  make  the  amende  honorable — a public  apology, 
bareheaded,  at  the  city  Hotel,”  and  in  two  other  public  places!  The  Council  yield- 
ed ; and  “the  next  day,  Ameaux,  half  naked  with  a torch  in  his  hand,  accused 
himself  in  a loud  voice,  of  having  knowingly  and  wickedly  offended  God,  and 
begged  pardon  of  his  fellow-citizens.”*  What  is  to  be  thought  of  a man,  who 
could  thus  crush  a penitent  and  stricken  enemy ! Had  he  the  spirit  of  that 
God,  who  “would  not  break  the  bruised  reed”? 

Henry  la  Mar,  the  other  culprit,  did  not  escape.  He  was  dogged  by  Texier, 
one  of  Calvin’s  spies,  who  extracted  from  his  lips,  under  an  oath  of  secrecy, 
some  words  disrespectful  of  his  master.  Texier  came  running  to  Calvin  with 
the  news,  saying  that  he  did  not  think  himself  bound  by  his  oath,  when  the 
public  good  required  the  disclosure.  “Calvin  accused  La  Mar,  caused  him  to 
Iobc  his  situation,  and  had  him  condemned  to  prison  for  three  days.  The  judges 
assigned  as  their  reason,  “that  he  had  blamed  M.  Calvin  !”f 

Of  a similar  character  was  the  prosecution,  at  the  instance  of  Calvin,  of  Fran- 
cis Favre,  a veteran  soldier  of  the  Republic  and  a counsellor  of  the  City.  He 
had  been  at  a wedding  where  they  had  danced  all  the  evening,  and  where  he 
was  accused  by  one  of  Calvin’s  spies,  of  having  used  seditious  language. — 
Among  the  ten  specifications  against  him,  were  several  things  he  had  said 
against  Calvin ; and  the  last  and  most  grevious  was,  that  he  had,  on  being  con- 
ducted to  prison,  cried  out — “ Liberty ! Liberty!!  I would  give  a thousand  dol- 
lars to  have  a General  Council!”  (of  the  Burgomasters.)  He  was  sentenced 
to  beg  pardon  publicly.  The  veteran  refused ; he  was  sent  to  prison  for  three 
weeks,  and  was  then  liberated  only  at  the  instance  of  a deputation  from 
Berne ! J 

Calvin  also  sought  the  life  of  Ami  Perrin,  the  Captain  General  of  Geneva. 
Perrin’s  wife  had  been  guilty  of  dancing  on  the  territory  of  Berne.  Calvin 
sought  to  entrap  Perrin  by  means  of  Megret,  one  of  his  hired  spies.  This 
miscreant  denounced  Perrin  before  the  Council ; and  he  was  in  consequence 


• See  the  whole  account,  from  original  document,  in  Audin  voJ  2 p 1S1  scq.  where  also 
a number  of  similar  tacts  are  recounted, 
f Ibid  p 181.  } ibid  p 180.  scq. 
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thrown  into  prison — Calvin  thirsted  for  his  blood.  But  the  people  loved  Per- 
rin. The  Council  of  the  two  hundred  assembled  to  try  him  for  his  life.  A 
reaction  took  place — Perrin  was  about  to  be  liberated,  and  Megret  was  openly 
denounced!  At  this  juncture,  Calvin  entered  the  Council  Hall — the  people 
received  him  with  cries  of  “death  to  Calvin  I”  Calvin  waved  his  hand,  ad- 
dressed them,  calmed  their  fury ; but  barely  succeeded  by  eloquence  in  saving 
his  own  life!*  In  reading  these  details,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  Marat  and 
Robespierre,  haranging  the  Jacobin  Clubs  “during  the  reign  of  terror.”  In 
fret  Calvin’s  reign  in  Geneva,  was  truly  “a  reign  of  terror and  if  during  it, 
is  much  blood  did  not  flow  as  during  the  French  Revolution,  it  was  not  surely 
hi  fault ! He  combined  the  cruelty  of  Danton  and  Robespierre,  with  the  elo- 
quence of  Marat  and  Mirabeau,  though  he  was  much  cooler  and,  therefore, 
more  successful  than  any  of  them. 

Who  will  not  doubt  the  cold-blooded  cruelty  with  which  he  hunted  down, 
ind  compassed  the  death  of  poor  Gruet,  the  poet  ? He  was  accused  of  having 
slxed  a placard  on  Calvin’s  pulpit  at  St.  Peter’s  Church,  in  which  the  reform- 
er was  severely  handled.  He  was  apprehended,  and  his  papers  were  seized. 
Among  these,  consisting  of  nothing  but  loose  sheets,  were  found  some  scraps 
of  poetry  and  other  fugitive  pieces,  which  were  tortured  into  heresy  and  trea- 
son. He  was  plied  with  the  torture  by  Calvin’s  creature,  Colladon,  every  day 
for  a whole  month.  They  wished  him  to  implicate  Favre  or  Perrin ; but  though 
be  cried  out  in  the  agony  of  torture : “finish  me,  I beseech  you — I am  dying;” 
be  remained  firm,  and  would  not  implicate  them.  The  Council  pronounced 
sentence  of  death  on  him.  Among  the  charges  against  him,  the  principal  were: 
“that  he  had  endeavoured  to  ruin  the  authority  of  the  consistory — that  he  had 
menaced  the  ministers,  and  spoken  ill  of  Calvin — and  that  he  had  conspired 
with  the  King  of  France  against  the  safety  of  Calvin  and  of  the  state.f  Gruet 
<W  on  the  scaffold,  but  Calvin  was  i>ot  yet  satisfied.  He  wished  that  his  wri- 
tings  should  be  condemned,  and  he  himself  drew  up  a long  form  of  condemna- 
tion of  them,  which  was  approved  by  the  couucil.J  Calvin  alone  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  blood  of  Gruet ; it  yet  cries  aloud  to  heaven  against  him. ! 

We  might  exhibit  similar  atrocities  in  his  persecutions  of  Bolsec,§  of  Gentil- 
iis,  of  Berthellier,H  and  of  others.  But  we  are  heart  sick  of  these  horrors,  and 
amst  hasten  on  to  a conclusion.  Y et  we  cannot  wholly  pass  over  the  case  of 
Servetus,  to  which  our  author  devotes  two  whole  chapters  :U  and  upon  which 
be  sheds  much  additional  light.  We  will  state  only  a few  prominent  facts  in 
(bis  sad  affair.  1st.  Servetus  was  burnt  on  the  27th  October,  1553 ; and  as 
early  as  1546,  seven  years  before  Calvin  had  thirsted  for  his  blood,  as  appears 


• Ibid  p.  196  seq.  By  his  eloquence,  Calvin  however  succeed  in  having  Perrin  afterwards 
hied,  when,  though  his  life  was  spared,  he  was  deprived  of  the  place  of  Capt.  General ; ibid 
p.  197  seq.  f Ibid  p 200  seq. 

X 'Hits  document  found  at  Berne  in  the  handwriting  of  Calvin,  is  given  in  full  by  our  au- 
thor. ibid  p 244  seq.  § See  Audin  vol.  2,  p 245,  seq. 

||  Ibid  p 347  seq.  If  ChapPs.  12  and  13  of  vol  2 p 258  to  324. 
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from  these  words  taken  from  his  famous  letter  to  Farel,  written  in  that  year  ; “if 
he  (Servetus)  come  here  (to  Geneva)  and  my  authority  be  considered,  I will 
not  permit  him  to  escape  without  losing  his  life.*’*  2nd.  Pursuing  this  blood- 
thirsty purpose,  he  had  denounced  Servetus  to  the  police  of  Lyons,  where  he 
then  was.  And  when  he  (Servetus)  had  fled  to  Vienne,  he  very  narrowly  es- 
caped— probably  with  the  connivance  of  the  clergy  of  Vienne — from  the  prison 
to  which  he  had  been  consigned,  at  the  instigation  of  officers  sent  in  quest  of 
him  in  consequence  of  his  denunciation  at  Lyons,  f 3rd.  When  Servetus,  flee- 
ing from  his  enemies,  passed  through  Geneva,  Calvin  denounced  him  and  had 
him  arrested,  against  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man.J  For  Servetus  was  a stran- 
ger, only  passing  through  Geneva  ;§  and  he  was  not  responsible  to  the  Gene- 
van tribunals,  for  a crime  which  he  had  not  committed  within  the  Genevan  ter- 
ritory ; and  this,  even  supposing  heresy  to  be  a crime,  punishable  by  the  civil 
laws — which  it  is  not.  4th.  Though  Servetus  was  a poor  stranger,  and  begged 
for  counsel  to  defend  him,  that  right,  not  denied  to  the  meanest  culprit,  was  re- 
fused him,  at  the  instance  of  Calvin. ||  5th.  After  Servetus  had  lain  in  prison 
five  weeks,  a victim  of  disease  and  devoured  by  vermin,  he  wrote  to  the  Coun- 
cil stating  his  situation,  and  begging  fora  change  of  linen.  The  council  wished 
to  grant  his  request ; but  Calvin  opposed  it,  and  succeeded ! Three  other  let- 
ters written  during  the  following  weeks  from  prison,  in  which  Servetus  beg- 
ged for  Counsel,  and  that  the  charges  against  him  should  be  specified  and 
made  known  to  him,  were  answered  by silence.1l  6th.  When,  on  the  morn- 

ing of  his  execution,  Servetus  sent  for  Calvin,  and  begged  his  pardon,  if  he  had 
offended  him,  Calvin  answered  him  with  cold-hearted  cruelty .##  We  have  seen 
above,  how  he  insulted  his  tears.  7th.  The  heartless  cruelty  of  the  minister 
Farel,  who  accompanied  Servetus  to  execution,  is  enough  to  make  one’s  blood 
run  cold,  at  the  bare  reading  of  it. ft  8th.  The  year  after  the  execution 
of  Servetus,  in  1554,  Calvin  published  his  famous  work  ude  Herdicis  Pun - 
iendis ,”  in  which  he  justified  the  whole  proceeding,  by  the  authority  of  scrip- 
ture ! Was  this  man  sent  to  reform  the  church  of  God?  He  was  worse  than 
the  Caliph  of  Geneva,  as  M.  Audin  calls  him — he  was  a very  Nero ! Gib- 
bon has  well  said  of  this  transaction:  “I  am  more  deeply  scandalized  at  the 
single  execution  of  Servetus,  than  at  the  hecatombs,  (not  true,)  which  have 
blazed  at  auto  dafes  of  Spain  and  Portugal.” 

We  think  that  the  above  facts  make  good  our  assertion,  that  Calvin  crushed 
the  liberties  of  Geneva — political  and  religious.  The  following  fact  may  serve 
to  show  us,  how  sincere  was  his  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  Souls.  The  plague 
broke  out  at  Geneva  in  1543.  The  ministers  from  the  pulpit  recommended 


• See  the  letter  in  full  vol.  II.  p.  314  seq.  f Audin  vol.  II.  285  seq.  % Ibid  p.  287  seq. 
§ Bancroft  assinejs  this  same  reason : “ Servetus  did  but  desire  leave  to  continue  his  jour- 
ney,” vol.  1.  p.  455. 

||  Audin,  vol.  II.  p.  297.  IF  Ibid  p.  299  seq. 

*#  See  the  whole  conversation  Ibid  p.  305.  ff  Ibid  p.  304  Seq. 
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prayer  once  a week  to  avert  the  scourge,  and  they  appointed  the  Sunday  week 
next  following,  as  the  day  for  administering  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lords  Sup- 
per, with  the  same  intent  !*  The  plague  continued,  and  the  ministers  hid 
themselves,  though  hundreds  were  calling  on  them  for  Spiritual  succour  in 
their  dying  moments ! The  Hospital  was  crowded  with  the  dying.  The  Coun- 
cil of  State  called  on  the  ministers,  to  send  one  of  their  number,  to  assist  the 
dying  at  the  Hospital,  from  which  duty  however  they  wished  “ to  exempt  M. 
Calvin,  because  the  Church  had  need  of  him !”  The  ministers  met  with  Cal- 
vin, and  agreed  to  decide  by  lot  who  was  to  go.  One  only,  M.  Geneston, 
offered  to  go,  if  the  lot  fell  on  him ! The  others  “ confessed,  that  God  had 
not  yet  given  them  grace  to  have  the  strength  and  courage  to  go  to  the  Hospi- 
tal ! And,  “ it  was  resolved  to  pray  to  God  to  give  them  more  courage  for  the 
future.”!  The  result  was,  that  no  one  went  to  the  Hospital,  except  Chatillon  a 
young  French  poet,  and  another  Frenchman,  who  fell  a victim  to  the  disease. 
Were  these  men  true  Shepherds  ; or  were  they  mercenaries  ? The  answer 
may  be  found  in  St.  John’s  Gospel,  Chapter  X. 

Calvin’s  morals  have  been  discussed  on  both  sides.  Beza  and  his  other 
friends,  have  held  him  up  as  a model  of  perfection ; others  with  Bolsec,  have 
represented  him  as  a monster  of  iniquity.  The  story  of  his  having  been  guilty 
of  a crime  of  nameless  turpitude  at  Noyon,  though  denied  by  his  friends,  yet 
rests  upon  very  respectable  authority.  Bolsec,  a cotemporary  writer,  relates 
it,  as  certain.  Before  his  work  appeared,  it  had  been  mentioned  by  Surius  in 
1558 — by  Turbes,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I. — by  Simon  Fontana  in 
1557 — by  Stapleton  in  1558 — by  La  Vacquerie,  in  1560-1 — by  De  Mouchi  in 
1562 — by  Du  Preau  in  1567 — and  by  Whitaker  before  1570.J  M.  Galiffe,  a 
Protestant,  who  had  examined  most  thoroughly  the  archives  of  Geneva,  uses 
this  plain  language;  “ the  history  of  many  of  the  reformer’s  colleagues  is  very 
scandalous,  the  details  of  which  cannot  enter  into  a work  designed  for  both 
8exes.”§  The  same  writer  tells  us,  “ that  most  of  the  facts  related  by  the 
physician  of  Lyons  (Bolec)  are  perfectly  true.” || 

In  the  introduction  to  the  third  volume  of  his  “ notices ,”  M.  Galiffe,  bears 
this  testimony  to  the  state  of  morals  at  Geneva  in  Calvin’s  time.  “I  will  show 
to  those  who  imagine  that  the  reformer  had  done  nothing  that  is  not  good,  our  Re- 
gisters covered  with  entries  of  illegitimate  children,  (they  were  exposed  at  all 
the  corners  of  the  city  and  country) — with  prosecutions  hideous  for  their  ob- 
scenity— with  wills,  in  which  fathers  and  mothers  accuse  their  own  children 
not  only  of  errors,  but  of  crimes — with  transactions  before  Notaries  Public 
between  young  girls  and  their  paramours,  who  gave  them,  in  the  presence  of 
their  relatives,  means  of  supporting  their  illegitimate  offspring — with  multi- 


• Register  Stc.  Alldin  II.  16.  f Ibid  Register  of  Council. 

♦ Vol.  IT.  p.  266.  Note.  § Galiffe  Notices  Tom.  III.  p.  381.  Note. 
I)  Ibid  p.  547  Note— Audin  II.  257. 
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tudes  of  forced  marriages,  where  the  delinquents  were  conducted  from  prison  to 
the  church — with  mothers  who  abandoned  their  infants  at  the  hospital,  while  they 
were  living  in  abundance  with  a second  husband — with  whole  bundles  of  pro- 
cesses between  brothers — with  multitudes  ( literally  heaps,  tas . ) of  secret  denun- 
ciations: and  all  this  in  the  generation  nourished  by  the  mystic  manna  of  Calvin!”* 

Truly,  if  the  “ Registers”  prove  all  this,  we  may  conclude  that  Calvin 
stamped  his  own  image  upon  his  generation — and  especially  his  heartlessness. 

The  accounts  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  last  sickness  and  death  of 
Calvin  are  various.  His  disciple  Beza,  who  wrote  his  life,  represents  his 
death  as  worthy  of  an  Apostle  and  of  a Saint.  Yet  he  himself,  as  we  shall 
see,  furnishes  us  with  some  particulars,  which  would  make  us  doubt  the  truth 
of  this  picture.  The  diseases,  which  led  to  his  dissolution  were  many  and 
complicated.  In  a letter  to  the  physicians  of  Montpellier,  written  a short  time 
before  his  death,  Calvin  gives  a full  account  of  the  maladies  with  which  he 
was  tormented.  Among  these,  he  mentions  “ the  dropsy,  the  stone,  the  gravel, 
colicks,  hemorroides,  internal  hemorrages,  quartan  fever,  cramps,  spasmodic 
contractions  of  the  muscles  from  the  foot  to  the  knee,  and  during  the  whole 
summer  a frightful  or  nervous  affection.”! 

His  malady  increasing,  he  dictated  his  last  Will  and  Testament  on  the 
26th  of  April  1564.  The  greater  part  of  this  curious  instrument  is  devo- 
ted to  a defence  of  his  conduct  and  motives  throughout  life  If  He  “ pro- 
tests, that  he  has  endeavoured,  according  to  the  measure  of  grace  given 
to  him,  to  teach  with  purity  the  word  of  God,  as  well  in  his  sermons,  as 
in  his  writings,  and  to  expound  faithfully  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And  that,  in 
all  the  disputes  which  he  had  with  the  enemies  of  truth,  he  had  employed 
neither  chicanery  nor  sophistry,  but  had  proceed  roundly  ( rondement ) to  main- 
tain the  quarrel  of  God.”  In  disposing  of  his  effects,  towards  the  close  of  his 
will,  he  thus  speaks  of  his  nephew  : “ As  to  my  nephew  David  * *,  because 
he  has  been  light  and  volatile,  I leave  him  only  twenty-five  dollars  (ecus)  as  a 

CHASTISEMENT.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  May,  at  8 o’clock,  he  breathed  his  last,  after 
having  passed  a night  of  horrible  agony.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  and 
burial  were  hidden  and  mysterions.  His  body  was  immediately  covered,  and 
his  funeral  was  hastened : it  look  place  at  2 o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day.  Beza,§  his  favourite  disciple,  thus  writes  on  the  subject:  “there 
were  many  strangers  come  from  a distance,  who  wished  greatly  to  see  him, 
although  he  waB  dead,  and  made  instance  to  that  effect  * *.  But  to  obviate  all 
calumnies,  he  was  put  into  the  coffin  at  8 o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  2 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  was  carried  in  the  ordinary  manner,  as  he  himself  had 
directed,  to  the  Common  Cemetery,  called  ‘ Plein  Palais,’  without  any  pomp  or 


• p.  x.  y.  Audin  II.  174.  f See  his  letter  in  full,  Audin  vol.  II.  p.  452  seq. 
t It  is  given  in  full  by  our  Author  Ibid  p.  456  seq.  § Vie  de  Calvin. 
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parade,  where  he  lies  at  the  present  day  awaiting  the  resurrect  ion.”  The 
“calumnies,”  to  which  Beza  refers,  were  probably  the  public  rumours  spread 
through  the  city,  regarding  the  manner  of  the  reformer’s  death.  44  It  was  said, 
that  every  one  had  been  prohibited  from  entering  into  his  chamber,  because  the 
body  of  the  deceased  bore  traces  of  a desperate  struggle  with  death,  and  of  a 
premature  decomposition,  in  which  the  eye  would  have  seen,  either  visible 
signs  of  the  Divine  Vengeance,  or  marks  of  a shameful  disease ; and  that  in 
consequence,  a black  veil  was  hastily  thrown  over  the  face  of  the  corpse,  and 
that  he  was  interred  before  the  rumour  of  his  death  had  spread  through  the 
city — so  fearful  were  his  friends,  of  indiscreet  looks  1”# 

The  mystery  was  however  penetrated  by  Haren,  a young  student  who  had 
visited  Geneva  to  take  lessons  from  Calvin.  He  penetrated  into  the  chamber 
of  the  dying  man,  and  ha3  furnished  the  following  evidence  of  what  he  saw 
on  the  occasion.  And  we  beg  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind,  that  he  was  no 
enemy,  but  a partisan  of  Calvin,  and  that  his  testimony  was  wholly  voluntary. 
“ Calvin  ending  his  life  in  despair,  died  of  a most  shameful  and  disgusting  dis- 
ease, which  God  has  threatened  to  rebellious  and  accursed  reprobates,  hav- 
ing been  first  tortured  in  the  most  excruciating  manner,  and  consumed,  to  which 
fact  I can  testify  most  certainly : for  I being  present,  saw  with  these  eyes,  his 
most  sad  and  tragical  death.”  ( exitum  et  exitium.)j 
In  thus  presenting  to  our  readers  an  imperfect  summary  of  facts,  extracted 
many  of  them  from  the  public  and  official  Acts  of  the  Geneva  council  and  con- 
sistory in  the  16th  century,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  wishing  to  reflect 
upon  the  character  or  conduct  of  the  present  professors  of  Colvinistic  doctrines; 
many  of  whom  are  men  estimable  for  their  civac  virtues.  It  is  not  our  fault 
that  the  truth  of  history  will  not  warrant  a better  character  of  Calvin.  He 
was  the  most  subtle,  the  most  untiring, and  perhaps  the  most  able  enemy  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ; he  played  a public  and  conspicuous  part  in  the  great  religi - 
no  politico  drama  of  the  16th  century ; he  was  the  founder  of  a sect  more  dis- 
tinguished than  perhaps  any  other,  for  its  inveterate  opposition  to  catholicity. 
Under  these  circumstances,  his  life,  acts,  and  whole  character,  are  surely  pub- 
lic property ; and  truth  and  justice  required  that  they  should  be  given  to  the 
public.  This  is  precisely  what  M.  Audin,  and  the  protestant  historians  of 
Geneva,  Galiffe  and  Gaberel,  have  lately  done ; and  treading  in  their  footsteps, 
we  have  only  given  a brief  abstract  of  the  result  of  their  labours.  If  even  one 
of  those,  who  have  been  seduced  from  the  “faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,” 
by  the  example  or  teaching  of  Calvin,  should  be  induced  seriously  to  reconsid- 
er the  subject,  we  shall  be  fully  recompensed  for  our  labour. 

Among  the  many  proofs  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  Church  of  Christ, 
not  the  least  striking  is  the  fact  vouched  for  by  autlientic  history,  that  all  those 


* Ibid  p.  464  seq. 

t Johannes  Harennius,  apud  Pet  ruin  CuUenum.  We  have  endeavoured  to  give  above  a 
Hteral  translation  of  his  testimony  ; of  which  Hie  original  is  in  Latin. 
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THE  VIRGIN. 


who  have  left  her  bosom,  and  established  religious  sects,  were  men  of  very 
doubtful,  or  of  notoriously  wicked  and  immoral  characters.  It  is  contrary  to 
the  order  of  God’s  Providence  to  have  selected  men  of  this  stamp,  as  the  re- 
formers of  his  Church.  This  would  derogate  from  His  sanctity,  and  would  re- 
flect upon  a religion  which  could  be  established,  or  reformed , by  such  instru- 
ments. This  principle  being  one  admitted,  the  inference  from  it  is  obvious. — 
Whenever  a change  in  religion — call  it  reformation,  or  what  you  will — has 
been  effected  by  men  not  remarkable  for  their  sanctity,  the  fact  is  of  itself  strong 
presumptive  evidence  that  the  change  is  not  from  God.  If  the  men  who  effec- 
ted it  were  notoriously  flagitious — as  most  of  the  sot  disant  reformers  of  the 
16th  century  were — then  the  presumption  grows  into  a moral  certainty. 

P.  F. 


THE  VIRGIN. 

Mother ! whose  virgin  bosom  was  unerost 
With  the  least  shade  of  thought  to  sin  allied ; 

Woman ! above  all  women  glorified, 

Our  tainted  nature’s  solitary  boast ; 

Purer  than  foam  on  central  ocean  tost; 

Brighter  than  eastern  skies  at  daybreak  strewn 
With  fancied  roses,  than  the  unblemished  moon 
Before  her  wane  begins  on  heaven’s  blue  coast; 

Thy  image  falls  to  earth.*  yet  some,  I ween, 

Not  unforgiven  the  suppliant  knee  might  bend, 

As  to  a visible  power,  in  which  did  blend 
All  that  was  mixed  and  reconciled  in  thee 
Of  mothers’  love  with  maiden  purity, 

Of  high  with  low,  celestial  with  terrene  ! 

Wordsworth. 


* An  allusion  to  the  excesses  of  the  ref  ormation  in  England. 
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A RECENT  ORDINATION. 

The  true  issue  for  the  True  Churchman.  A statement  of  facts  in  relation  to  a recent  ordina- 
tion in  SL  Stephen’s  church,  New  York,  by  Drs.  Smith  and  Authon.  New  York ; Har- 
per & Brothers  $ 1843,  pp  46. 

This  pamphlet  revfeals  a very  curious  slate  of  things  among  the  religious 
body  of  which  its  writers  are  officiating  clergymen ; and  is  not  without  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  interests  of  Catholicism.  On  the  2nd  day  of  last  July, 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  New  York  held  an  ordination  in  St.  Ste- 
phen’s church  of  that  city,  on  which  occasion  one  Mr.  Arthur  Carey  was  one 
of  several  candidates  presented  for  the  order  of  deaconship.  The  officiating 
prelate  was  assisted  on  the  occasion  by  Bishop  Ives  of  North  Carolina  and  three 
presbyters  of  New  York  diocese,  Rev.  Dr.  Berrian,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Haight 
and  Price, — all  three  classed  by  their  diocesan  among  “the  worthiest,  wisest, 
and  most  learned”  of  their  order.  Now  in  the  ordering  of  deacons,  as  found  in 
the  Common  Prayer  Book,  the  ordaining  Bishop  is  directed  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing appeal  to  the  congregation  assembled  on  the  occasion,  before  he  proceeds 
to  confer  the  order  : 

“Brethren,  if  there  be  any  of  you  who  knoweth  any  impediment  or  notable 
crime  in  any  of  those  persons  presented  to  be  ordered  (ordained)  deacons,  for 
the  which  he  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  that  office,  let  him  come  forth  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  show  what  the  crime  and  impediment  is.” 

Scarcely  had  the  Bishop  terminated  this  appeal,  when  two  clergy mep,  Drs. 
Anthon  and  Smith,  who  were  together  in  one  of  the  pews,  and  who  w ere  resol- 
ved that  this  appeal  should  not  remain  without  response,  rose  up,  and  to  the 
amazement  of  such  of  the  congregation  as  a knowledge  of  previous  events  had 
not  prepared  for  the  occasion,  read  succssively  the  following  protests. 

Document  read  by  Dr.  Smith  at  St.  Stephens's , July  2,  upon  the  call  of  the 

Bishop . 

Upon  this  solemn  call  of  the  Church,  made  by  you,  reverend  father  in  God, 
as  one  of  its  chief  pastors,  I,  Hugh  Smith,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  a presbyter  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of  New  York,  and  rector  of  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  come  forth,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  declare,  before  Him  and 
this  congregation,  my  solemn  conviction  and  belief,  that  their  is  almost  serious 
and  weighty  impediment  to  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Arthur  Carey,  who  has  now 
been  presented  to  you  to  be  admitted  a deacon,  founded  upon  his  holding  senti- 
ments not  conformable  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
these  United  States  of  America,  and  in  too  close  conformity  with  those  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  as  more  fully  set  forth  in  a protest  from  me,  placed  in  your 
hands  yesterday.  Now,  therefore,  under  a sacred  of  duty  to  the  chturch,  and  to 
its  Divine  head,  who  purchased  it  with  his  blood,  I do  again,  before  God  and 
this  congregation,  thus  solemnly  and  publicly  protest  against  his  ordination  to 
the  diaconate. 

Dated  this  2nd  day  of  July,  1843. 
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Document  read  by  Dr.  Jlnthon  at  St.  Stephen's  upon  the  call  of  the  Bishop . 

Reverend  Father  in  God, 

I,  Henry  Anthon,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  a presbyter  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  diocese  of  New  York,  and  rector  of  St.  Mark’s  church,  in 
the  Bowery,  being  present  in  St.  Stephen’s  church  on  this  third  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  three, 
the  time  appointed  by  the  Bishop  for  an  ordination  of  deacons,  and  being  under 
a firm  and  full  persuasion  in  the  cate,  as  has  been  heretofore  stated  in  a written 
communication  made  to  you,  dated  the  first  day  of  July  of  the  same  year,  do  now 
come  forth,  and  in  the  name  of  God,  show,  as  an  impediment,  that  Arthur  Carey 
who  has  at  this  time  been  presented  to  be  admitted  deacon,  holds  things  contra- 
ry to  the  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  these  United  States , and 
in  close  alliance  with  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Dated  this  2nd  day  of  July,  1843. 

Henry  Anthon. 

Having  resumed  their  seats,  Bishop  Onderdonk,  the  officiating  prelate,  rose 
from  his  fald-stool,  and  expressed  himself  to  the  following  effect : 

“The  accusation  now  brought  against  one  of  the  persons  to  be  ordered  dea- 
cons has  recently  been  fully  investigated  by  me,  with  the  knowledge  and  in  the 
presence  of  his  accusers  ; and  with  the  advantage  of  the  valuable  aid  and  coun- 
sel of  six  of  the  worthiest,  wisest,  and  most  learned  of  the  presbyters  of  this  di- 
ocese, including  the  three  who  are  assisting  in  the  present  solemnities.  The 
result  was,  that  there  was  no  just  cause  for  rejecting  the  candidate’s  applica- 
tion for  holy  orders.  There  is,  consequently,  no  reason  for  any  change  in  the 
solemn  service  of  the  day ; and,  therefore,  all  those  persons  being  found  meet 
to  be  ordered,  are  commended  to  the  prayers  of  the  congregation.” 

Drs.  Anthon  and  Smith  immediately  left  the  church,  in  order,  as  they  say, 
to  protest  by  act  as  well  as  by  word  against  what  they  deemed  an  abuse  of  the 
ordaining  power ; and  laying  the  flattering  unction  to  their  hearts,  that,  if  they 
had  not  succeeded,  they  had  at  least  merited  success. 

“Victriu  causa  Diis  placuit ; victa  Catoni.” 

The  ordination  service  was  continued  in  due  form,  and  before  many  minutes 
Mr.  Arthur  Carey  was  a regularly  ordained  deacon  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church. 

We  need  not  say  what  a degree  of  excitement  was  caused  in  the  public  mind, 
on  this  extraordinary  occurrence  being  made  known  through  the  press.  It  be- 
came for  the  time  the  all  absorbing  topic  of  the  day,  and  is,  we  think,  destined 
to  produce  more  lasting  effects  than  any  which  can  be  supposed  to  originate  in 
mere  temporary  excitement.  Like  the  almost  contemporaneous  suspension  of 
Dr.  Pusey  in  England,  it  is  an  event  which  will  bring  out  the  important  con- 
troversies to  which  it  owes  its  occurrence  from  the  study  of  the  theologian  and 
the  meditations  of  the  initiated  few,  to  the  midst  of  ev^rVAa^Kfie,  and  to  the 
sober  and  cool  reflections  of  the  unsophisticated  multitude. 
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But  before  we  enter  more  minutely  into  the  examination  of  the  question, 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Arthur  Carey  was  or  was  not  a fit  and  suitable  subject  for  the 
imposition  of  the  hands  of  a Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop,  it  may  not  be  useless 
to  enquire, were  the  Rev.  Drs.  Anthon  and  Smith  in  strict  order  in  thus  “pub- 
licly disturbing”  the  services  in  St.  Stephens,  and  whether  the  Bishop  was 
bound,  in  obedience  to  the  rubrics  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  to  defer  the 
ordination  he  had  previously  determined  on  performing  P We  shall  discuss 
both  these  questions  without  any  reference  to  what  will  be  a future  subject  of 
investigation,namely, — Mr.  Carey’s  eligibility  to  orders  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church. 

We  are  satisfied  that  a moment’s  reflection  will  convince  every  reasonable 
man  that  the  protesting  presbyters  were  guilty  of  a gross  violation  of  order,  in 
interrupting  the  ordination  service  at  St.  Stephen’s  ; and  that  the  charge  of  dis- 
turbing public  worship,  which  the  leading  Protestant  Episcopal  paper  of  the 
United  States,  The  Churchman  of  New  York,  brings  against  them,  is  but  too 
well  founded  in  fact.  Had  they  heard  then  for  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Carey 
was  about  to  be  ordained,  or  had  they  learned  any  thing  which  disqualified  that 
gentleman  from  receiving  orders,  which  they  had  not  had  previous  opportunity 
of  communicating  to  the  Bishop,  who  was  about  to  enrol  him  among  his  clergy 
—or  whether  or  not  they  had  had  such  opportunity  if  they  abided  this  occasion 
of  expressing  their  disapprobation, — in  each  and  every  one  of  these  supposi- 
tions, we  should  be  at  a loss  to  find  any  thing  in  their  conduct  worthy  of  rep- 
rehension : perhaps  we  should  be  prepared  to  admire  that  independence  of 
character  which  would  have  made  them  unmindful  of  every  other  consideration 
than  what  seemed  to  them  the  duty  they  owed  to  their  church.  But  these  were 
not  the  circumstances  in  which  they  acted.  They  had  previously  preferred 
their  charges  against  Mr.  Arthur  Carey ; these  charge  had  been  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  a tribunal,  in  the  decisions  of  which  we  believe  they  are 
bound  to  acquiesce ; of  which,  it  appears,  they  themselves  were  members ; and 
in  the  proceedings  before  which  they  urged  their  objections  to  Mr.  Carey’s 
ordination  to  the  farthest  possible  length.  Whether  the  decision  of  that  tribunal 
was  right  or  otherwise,  they  were  bound  to  acquiesce  in  it,  unless,  what  does 
not  appear,  their  system  of  discipline  recognized  some  more  competent  tribu- 
nal to  which  they  might  appeal,  and  by  interposing  an  appeal  to  which  they 
might  suspend  the  action  of  their  Diocesan.  But  to  seek  for  a remedy  to  the 
supposed  evil  in  a public  protest  to  which,  in  the  circumstances,  no  attention 
eould  or  should  be  paid ; and  to  make  a church,  and  that,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  a most  solemn  exercise, the  theatre  of  this  ill-judged  and  unwarranta- 
ble display, this  was  a violation  of  all  rules  of  order;  this  was  an  effort  to  brow- 
beat their  ecclesiastical  Superior  into  a compliance  with  their  wishes ; this  was 
to  scandalize  the  weak  and  ripen  into  maturity  apprehensions  that  were  alrea- 
dy acquiring  a but  too  rapid  development : this  was  to  accelerate  the  approach 
of  a crisis  which  however  inevitable  they  could  not  consistently  have  wished 
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to  hasten,  and  to  lay  bare  the  deep  and  incurable  wound  of  disunion  among  the 
teachers  in  Israel,  in  a manner  that  must  disturb  the  peace  of  many  a con- 
science and  provoke  attention  to  the  defects  of  a system  whose  best  security  lies 
in  abstraction  and  mystification.  We  conclude,  then,  that  the  public  protest 
was  uncalled  for  and  unwarrantable. 

But  however  unwarrantable  the  protest  may  be  supposed  to  be,  was  not  the 
Bishop  obliged  to  desist  from  ordaining  the  candidate  thus  objected  to,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  rubric, which  says  ; “And  if  any  great  crime  or  impediment  be  ob- 
jected, the  Bishop  shall  cease  from  ordering  that  person  until  6uch  time  as  the 
party  accused  shall  be  found  clear”  We  answer,  No;  for  this  rubric  cannot 
possibly  have  any  application  to  the  case  under  consideration.  The  rubric, 
it  is  evident,  contemplate  a charge  made  for  the  first  time,  or  at  least,  not  pre- 
viously examined  into  by  the  ordaining  prelate ; otherwise  the  “ordering”  of 
an  obnoxious  candidate  might  be  deferred  ad  infinitum , and  the  door  left  open 
to  a species  of  annoyance  that  would  be  perfectly  intolerable.  The  protest, 
then,  was  most  legitimately  overruled,  and  Bishop  Onderdonk  would  have 
been  quite  undeserving  of  a moment’s  commiseration,  if  he  had  permitted  his 
calmly  considered  decision  to  be  thus  blown  to  the  winds  by  the  breaths  of 
some  discontented  presbyters. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  inclined  to  wonder,  why  we  take  such  an  in. 
terest  in  a matter  with  which  we  apparently  have  no  concern;  and  some, 
perhaps,  will  even  blame  us  for  stepping,  as  it  were,  out  of  our  course,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  affairs  of  another  denomination,  to  whom  we  should 
leave  the  adjustment  of  their  owrn  differences.  To  those  who  think  we  are 
wandering  from  the  path  we  have  marked  out  for  ourselves,  we  say,  this  mat- 
ter is  not  so  entirely  extrinsic  to  our  object  of  vindicating  the  Catholic  Church, 
as  might,  at  the  first,  be  supposed  ; and  before  we  have  closed  this  article,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  make  this  appear  pretty  evident.  To  such  as  may  blame  us 
for  putting  our  sickle  into  another  man’s  harvest,  we  reply,  in  all  sincerity, 
that  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  pain  to  a denomination  of  Christians 
whom  he  highly  respect,  that  we  have,  in  common  with  almost  all  the  periodi- 
cal press  of  the  country,  made  the  disturbance  of  the  service  at  St.  Stephen’s 
the  subject  of  our  remarks.  This  disturbance  is  the  symptom  of  an  evil  which 
nothing  but  the  principle  of  Catholicism  can  effectually  remedy;  and  because 
many  of  those  who  recognize  Catholic  principles  as  those  by  which  alone  the 
church  can  be  preserved  in  peace  and  unity,  but  who,  unfortunately,  permit 
themselves  to  take  the  mere  assertion  of  such  principles  as  a proof  of  their  ac- 
tual existence, — for  such  persons  we  write,  in  the  hope  that  the  film  of  delu- 
sion which  now  dims  their  vision  may  be  removed,  and  the  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity of  Catholic  principles  be  sought — where  alone  they  are  to  be  found — in  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  discussions  of  this  sort,  personalities  and  sophistry  are 
the  only  weapons  that  can  be  reasonably  objected  to,  and  these  we  shall  care- 
fully eschew,  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  our  arguments 
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are  directed  against  principles,  not  against  those  who  profess  them;  and  endear - 
oaring  to  render  truth  as  unobjectionable  to  those  who  are  estranged  from  her, 
as  she  is  attractive  to  those  who  delight  in  her  possession. 

Mr.  Carey’s  ordination  is  for  the  denomination  to  which  he  belongs  in  the 
United  States,  what  Rev.  Mr.  Newman’s  celebrated  tract,  No.  90,  was  for 
churchmen  in  England.  It  is  even  something  more  important.  Mr.  Newman’s 
tract  was  met  by  the  quasi  censure  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who,  although  he 
is  publicly  known  to  favour  Mr.  Newman’s  principles,  was  obliged,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  outcry  caused  by  the  publication  of  the  aforesaid  tract,  to  request 
the  discontinuance  of  a series  of  publications  which  have  almost  unprotestant- 
ized the  church  of  England.  Now,  Mr.  C^rey  says  all  that  Mr.  Newman  ven- 
tured to  publish,  and  a great  deal  more ; and  he  says  this,  not  precisely  as  Mr. 
Newman,  as  it  might  be,  expressing  the  possible  opinions  that  might  be  held, 
but  as  his  own  personal  conviction;  and  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  is  deemed 
a suitable  candidate  for  orders,  by  two  Bishops  and  three  or  four  of  the  “wor- 
thiest, wisest,  and  most  learned  presbyters”  of  the  most  important  diocese  of 
the  Union.  Mr.  Carey’s  views,  or  opinions,  therefore  derive  from  his  ordina- 
tion in  such  circumstanses  a degree  of  importance  which,  otherwise,  they  could 
never  possess.  Had  they  appeared  substantially  erroneous  they  surely  would 
not  have  been  permitted  to  pass  off  without  reproof,  or  at  least  admonition. 

But  it  would,  indeed,  be  a most  erroneous  view  to  take  of  this  subject,  to  re- 
gard Mr.  Carey  as  the  principal  person  aimed  at  in  the  protests  of  Drs.  Smith 
and  Anthon,  and  in  the  previous  examination  of  that  gentleman  before  his  Bish- 
op and  six  of  his  presbyters.  It  was  not  Mr.  A.  Carey  that  was  subject  to  the 
ordeal  of  the  searching  examination  of  those  Rev.  Drs.  Smith  and  Anthon  ; it 
was  Bishop  Onderdonk  himself;  it  was  the  four  other  “worthiest,  wisest,  and 
most  learned  of  their  fellow  presbyters,  who,  with  them,  formed  the  Bishop’s 
council  on  that  occasion ; and  hence  the  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  A.  Carey 
must  be  in  all  fairness,  taken  as  the  exposition  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Bishop 
and  the  aforsaid  four  presbyters.  If,  then,  these  opinions  vindicate  Catholicism 
from  the  course  charges  so  frequently  and  so  flippantly  made  against  it,  it  is 
not,  we  repeat,  Mr.  Arthur  Carey,  deacon  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
who  may  be  cited  in  refutation  of  such  charges ; it  is  Bishop  Onderdonk  of 
New  York,  Rev.  Drs.  Seabury  and  Berrian,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Haight  and  Price, 
not  to  say  any  thing  for  the  present  of  Bishop  Ives  of  North  Carolina,  whose  par- 
ticipation in  the  ordination  service  must  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  an  approval 
of  the  conduct  and  principles  of  the  ordaining  Bishop,  and  not  to  say  any  thing 
of  many  other  of  the  colleagues  of  the  Bishop  of  New  York,  who  are  publicly 
known  to  belong  to  the  same  school  of  theology. 

But  what,  it  will  be  naturally  asked,  are  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Carey,  which 
are  so  variously  described  by  those  who  seek  to  identify  them  with  those  of 
Roman  Catholics,  and  by  those  who  find  themselves  compelled  by  their  posi- 
tion to  maintain  that  they  are  as  different  therefrom  as  opposite  points  of  the 
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compass.  Lest  we  should  be  suspected  of  mistaking  or  mistating  them,  we  shall 
give  his  whole  examination  before  the  Bishop  and  committee  of  six  presbyters, 
as  we  find  in  the  “ statement  of  fads”  published  by  Drs.  Smith  and  Anthon. 

“The  Bishop  then  asked  if  any  presbyter  had  questions  to  put,  when  Dr.  An- 
thon proposed  question  1 to  Mr.  Carey.  Drs.  M‘Vickar,  Seabury,  and  Mr. 
Haight,  objected  to  the  question  on  the  ground  of  itsbein^  merely  “hypothetical 
in  its  character.”  Mr.  Carey  expressed  his  willingness  to  answer.  The  an- 
swer was  then  taken  down  in  writing  by  Dr.  Anthon,  read  to  Mr.  Carey,  and 
assented  to  by  him  as  correct. 

The  following  was  the  question  proposed ; 

Q.  1.  “Supposing  entrance  intcf  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  country  were  not  open  to  you,  would  you,  or  would  you  not, 
have  recourse,  in  such  case,  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ?” 

Answer.  “Possibly  I might,  after  due  deliberation,  but  think  that  I should 
more  likely  remain  in  our  own  communion,  as  I have  no  special  leaning  to- 
wards the  joining  of  theirs  at  present.”. 

Dr.  Seabury  having  objected  to  this  question  being  put,  and  having  advised 
the  examined  not  to  answer,  the  right  thus  to  advise  was  questioned  by  us,  as 
preventing  our  arriving  at  a knowledge  of  the  sentiments  actually  held  by  Mr. 
Carey,  and  thus  defeating  the  very  object  of  the  examination.  The  Bishop  de- 
cided that  the  candidate  might  be  advised  by  any  one  presbyter  whom  he  might 
select.  Dr.  Smith  then  asked  of  the  bishop  whether  the  examined  was  to  be 
allowed  the  benefit  of  counsel.  The  bishop  did  not  recede  from  his  decision. 
Exception  was  taken  to  the  decision,  as  sanctioning  a mode  wholly  unprece- 
dented ; but  the  exception  was  not  strongly  pressed  by  us.# 

Dr.  Smith  then  proposed  question  2 in  the  following  words : 

Q.  2.  “Do  you  hold  to,  and  receive  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent?” 
His  answer  was,  “ I do  not  deny  that  the  decrees  of  the  Council — ” 

Mr.  Carey  had  proceed  thus  far  in  his  reply,  when,  at  the  request  of  Drs. 
Seabury,  Berrian,  M’Vickar,  and  Mr.  Haight,  he  declined  repeating  the  words 
next  in  order,  as  Dr.  Anthon  desired,  so  as  to  allow  him  time  to  take  down  the 
full  answer : the  advice  being  grounded  upon  the  loss  of  time  it  would  occa- 
sion to  take  down,  in  this  manner,  all  the  answers. 

Dr.  Smith  here  observed,  “Brethren,  are  we  running  a race  against  time? 
Are  we  not  rather  assembled  to  discharge  a solemn  duty  to  the  Church, 
and  not  to  consult  our  personal  convenience  ? Ought  we  not  to  be  willing, 
if  necessary,  to  remain  here  till  12  o’clock  to-night,  and  to  assemble  again  to- 
morrow, and  remain  the  entire  day,  if  needful,  so  as  to  come  to  a just  conclu- 
sion?” 


% ' 

• Here,  upon  reflection,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a direct  protest  should  have  been  inter- 
posed by  us,  as,  in  the  entire  course  of  our  ministry,  of  nearly  twenty-seven  years,  we  have 
never  known  an  instance  in  which  this  privilege  was  either  asked  W !c 
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Mr.  Corey  finally  expressed  his  willingness  to  repeat  his  answer  to  the 
question,  which  he  did  in  the  following  words,  which  were  taken  down  by  Dr. 
Anihon. 

Ans.  “ I do  not  deny  them — I would  not  positively  affirm  them.’ * 

The  examination  proceeded,  on  our  part,  to  question  3.* 

Q.  3.  “Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  deem  the  differences  between  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  such  as  embrace  points  of 
faith?” 

To  this  Mr.  Cary  was  understood^  to  reply,  “ If  these  differences  be  under- 
stood to  be  matters  of  doctrine,  they  would  embrace  points  of  iaith  5 but  if,  as 
is  believed,  they  are  matters  of  opinion,  they  would  not.” 

Q.  4.  “ Do  you,  or  you  do  not,  believe  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  to 
be  repugnant  to  Scripture,  subversive  of  the  nature  of  a sacrament,  and  giving 
occasion  to  superstition  ?” 

“If  you  do  not,  how  can  you  ex  animo  subscribe  the  28th  Article  of  our 
Standards?”  * 

Mr.  Ca^y  prefaced  his  answer  to  this  question  by  reading  an  extract  from 
“Taylor’s  Holy  Living  and  Dying,”  as  expressive  of  his  own  views,  which 
extract  could  not  by  us  be  taken  down ; and  then  more  briefly  gave  his  answer 
in  the  following  words,  recorded  by  Dr.  Anthon,  and  acceded  by  Mr.  Cary. 

Atu.  “ I would  answer,  in  general  language,  that  I do  not  hold  that  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  which  I suppose  our  Article  condemns ; but  that,  at  the 
tame  time,  I conceive  myself  at  liberty  to  confess  ignorance  on  the  mode  of  the 
Presence.” 

Q.  5.  “Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  regard  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  an 
unwarrantable  change  in  a sacrament  of  Christ’s  own  institution,  or  as  to  be 
regarded  as  a mere  matter  of  discipline?” 

Am.,  taken  down  by  Dr.  Smith.  “I  consider  it  an  unwarrantable  act  of 
discipline Mr.  Carey  subsequently  preferring  to  substitute  the  word  “ qevere” 
instead  of  “ unwarrantable .” 

Q.  6.  “ On  which  Church  do  you  believe  the  sin  of  schism  rests  in  conse- 
quence of  the  English  Reformation  ? — the  Church  of  England,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  this  country,  or  upon  the  Church 
of  Rome  ?” 


* We  would  here  mention  that  we  kept  memoranda  only  of  the  questions  proposed  by 
jonelves,  and  the  answers  we  were  enabled  to  obtain  to  the  same.  We  did  not  deem  it  our 
duty,  and  expressly  so  stated  at  the  time,  to  keep  a record  for  others,  the  bishop  having^  de- 
c“ed  that  each  presbyter  was  at  liberty  to  make  his  own  notes.  Should  any  questions 
proposed  by  others,  with  the  answers,  be  distinctly  recollected,  they  will  be  stated.  To 
j^OM^of^our  recollection,  no  questions  were  put  except  by  the  Bishop,  and  Drs.  Seabuiy 

t lu  using  this  form  of  expression,  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Carey's  answer  is 
as  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained,  and  recorded  by  us  under  the  constant  interruptions 
embarrassments  of  his  examination.  ad  by  G,OOg Le 
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Dr.  Seabury  objected  to  this  question  being  put,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
an  historical  question.  Mr.  Cary,  under  advisement,  answered,  “ It  is  an  his- 
torical question/9 

Dr.  Smith  here  applied  to  the  Bishop  against  this  evasion  of  the  question,  on 
the  grounds  that  this  was  the  final  examination  to  test  the  meetness  of  the  candid- 
ate for  Deacon's  Orders,  and  that  this  final  examination  embraced,  according  to 
the  canon,  among  other  points,  Church  History,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  Constitution  and  Canons  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
diocese  for  which  he  is  ordained ; the  examination  on  the  Ritual,  the  Articles, 
and  the  Canons  evidently  and  necessarily  referring  to  the  historical  questions 
on  their  formation,  changes,  &c. 

The  Bishop  having  decided  that  the  question  ought  to  be  answered,  Mr.  Ca- 
rey, in  substance,  replied,  u that  in  some  respects  schism  rests  on  both  sides.” 
“ He  considered  both  churches  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Christ.” 

Q.  7.  “ Is  the  Romish  doctrine  of  Purgatory  in  any  respects  maintained  by 
our  Standards?” 

The  Bishop  here  asked  Dr.  Anthon  what  view  ht  entertained  on  the  doctrine 
of  Purgatory,  as  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome  5 to  which  Dr.  Anthon  replied. 
“ that,  with  due  respect  to  the  chair,  ht  was  not  under  examination. ”#  The 
question  being  then  addressed  to  Mr.  Carey,  he  was  understood  to  say,  “ that 
he  considered  our  Standards  as  condemning  the  doctrin ojpopularly  held  to  be 
the  Roman  doctrine.” 

Q.  8.  “ Is  there  any  countenance  given  in  the  doctrinal  Standards  of  our 
Church  for  the  idea  that  the  departed  can  be  benefited  by  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful,  or  by  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion  ? And  is  not  that 
idea  condemned  by  Article  31  of  our  Church?” 

As  far  as  Mr.  Carey’s  answer  could  be  ascertained,  it  was  to  this  effect : 
“ that  he  supposed  that  idea  was  not  condemned  in  that  Article  ; his  opinion 
being,  that  the  language  of  the  Article  was  popular  language,  pointed  at  a 
popular  opinion  which  was  held  against  the  Church  of  Rome.” 

Q.  9.  “Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  fault  the  Church  of  Rome  in  pronouncing, 
as  she  does,  the  Books  Apocryphal  Holy  Scripture  ?” 

Arts.  “ I do  not,  either  to  myself  or  any  one  else,  attempt  to  prove  a doc- 
trine out  of  the  Apocrypha.”  “ The  Holy  Spirit  may  have  spoken  by  the 
Apocrypha,  and  the  Homily  asserts  the  same  thing.”  The  question  was  here  re- 
newed, and  pressed  in  several  different  shapes  by  the  Bishop.  The  answer 
elicited  by  his  last  question  was  to  the  following  affect:  “ I would  not  fault  the 
Church  of  Rome  for  reading  the  Apocrypha  for  proof  of  doctrine.” 

Q.  10.  By  Dr.  Smith.  “ Can  there  be  a doubt  that,  in  separa  tin  from  the 


• Dr.  Seabury,  on  another  occasion,  addressed  to  Dr.  Anthon,  a question  of  similar  charac- 
ter as  to  his  sentiments,  to  which  Dr.  Anthon  replied  by  requesting  Dr.  Seabury  to  address 
his  question  to  the  candidate  under  examination.  ized  by  vjOOglC 
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Church  of  Rome,  the  Church  of  England  embraced  more  pure  and  scriptural 
views  of  doctrine?  And  is  not  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this  coun- 
try,  at  present,  more  pure  in  doctrine  than  the  Church  of  Rome?” 

Ans.  “There  can  be  a doubt,  on  the  ground  that  the  Church  of  England  o/- 
tained  doctrinal  errors,  viz.,  the  doctrines  of  Puritanism.”  “In  some  points, 
the  Roman  missal  was  preferable  to  our  liturgy.  Upon  the  question  put  by 
the  Bishop,  “What  those  points  were  ?”  Mr.  Carey  was  understood  by  us,  to 
instance,  among  other  points,  “the  closer  conformity  to  the  ancient  liturgies.” 
“He  held  that,  in  a popular  view,  our  liturgy  was  better  than  theirs  in  omitting 
metaphysical  extinctions,  and  also  being  in  a tongue  understood  by  the  peo- 
ple.” ' * 


Q.  11.  “ What  construction  do  you  put  upon  the  promise  of  conformity  to  the 
doctrines,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  Church?” 
Ans.  “ He  did  not  consider  (as  we  understood  Mr.  Carey  to  say)  the  articles 
as  binding  our  consciences  in  points  of  faith,”  and  read  a passage  from  “White’s 
Memoirs  of  the  Church”  (Convention  of  1801),  which  he  considered  as  main- 
taining the  same  opinion. 

“ He  does  not  feel  himself  obliged  to  give  liis  ex  animo  assent  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  as  the  assfcnt  is  given  in  the  English  Church.” 

Previous  to  our  putting  to  Mr.  Carey  our  twelfth  question,  the  following 
questions  were  put  by  us  to  him : 

Q.  I.  “Can  you  subscribe  to  the  22d  Article?” 

Ans.  I could  subscribe  to  it,  considering  it  as  referring  to  the  popular  doc- 
trine of  the  Romish  Church.” 

It  was  here  objected  to  the  candidate  by  Dr.  Smith,  that  the  change  made  in 
the  article  disproved  the  idea  of  its  referring  to  the  popular  doctrine.  As  the 
article  stood  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  it  was  styled  “the  doctrine  of  the 
schoolmen  ; but  after  its  endorsement  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  it  was  styled  the 


“ Romish  doctrine .” 

Touching  the  doctrine  of  the  invocation  of  saints,  mentioned  in  this  article, 
the  question  was  asked  by  Dr.  Smith  “whether  that  doctrine  had  any  warrant 
in  Scripture.”  He  replied  that  “it  had  not.”  The  question  was  farther  put 
by  Dr.  S.,  “whether  it  were  right  to  introduce  or  observe  the  practice  without 
any  warranty  from  Scripture;”  to  which  it  was  replied  “that  it  was  not  forbid- 
den.” The  examination  was  farther  prosecuted  by  the  bishop,  when  the  candi- 
date, in  reply  to  a question  touching  the  lawfulness  of  the  practice,  was  under- 
stood to  say  that  “he  did  not  fault  the  Church  of  Rome,  provided  the  invocation 
was  confined  to  the  ‘ora  pro  nobis ,’  or  intercessory  from.” 

Q.2.  “How  do  you  understand  the  last  clause  of  the  19th  article,  viz.,  ‘As 
the  Church  of  Hierusalem,  &c.,  have  erred,  so  also  the  Church  of  Rome  hath 
erred,  not  only  in  their  living  and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but  also  in  matters  of 
faith?”’  The  answer  was  substantially  this:  “I  understand  the  article  in  an 
historical  sense— as  refering  to  the  past  and  not  to  the  present  state  of  the 
vol.  1.  36 
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Church  of  Rome.”  The  last  section  of  the  article  he  considered  “ as  directed  a- 
gainst  the  abiding  infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  a particular  branch  of 
the  Church  universal.”  The  question  was  then  pressed  in  another  form,  viz. : 
“Do  you  consider  the  Church  of  Rome  now  to  be  in  error  in  matters  of  iaith?” 
Dr.  Seabury*  here  repeatedly  objected  to  the  candidate’s  answering,  and  he 
accordingly  declined  answering.  The  question,  however,  being  pressed,  and 
the  bishop  deciding  that  it  must  be  answered,  the  final  reply  was  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  taken  down  by  Dr.  Anthon: 

Jins,  “It  is  a difficult  question,  which  I do  not  know  how  to  answer;  but  I 
refer  to  my  answer  on  the  other  question,  touching  my  opinion  of  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.” 

Q.  3.  “Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  receive  the  articles  of  the  Creed  of  Pius 
IV?>’ 

Ans,  “So  far  as  they  are  repetitions  of  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  I 
receive  them.”  These  words  were  taken  down  by  Dr.  Anthon.” 

Mr.  Carey’s  opinions  on  all  the  points  concerning  which  he  was  examined 
are  thus  briefly  and  accurately  summoned  up  in  Page  27  of  the  pamphlet. 

“He  deemed  the  diferences  between  us  and  Rome  such  as  embraced  no  points 
of  faith — doubted  whether  the  church  of  Rome  or  the  Anglican  church  were 
the  more  pure — considered  the  Reformation  from  Rome  unjustifiable,  and  fol- 
lowed by  grievous  and  lamentable  results,  though  not  without  others  of  an  op- 
posite character — faulted  not  the  Church  of  Rome  for  reading  the  Apocrypha 
for  proof  of  doctrine — did  not  consider  that  we  were  bound  to  receive  the  39 
Articles  of  our  church  in  any  close  and  rigid  construction  of  the  same— de- 
clared that  he  knew  not  how  to  answer  the  question,  which  had  been  repeatedly 
asked,  Whether  he  considered  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  now  in  error  in  mat- 
ters of  faith  ? — was  not  prepared  to  pronounce  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
an  absurd  or  impossible  doctrine  ; and  regarded  it  as  taught  within  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  as  possibly  meaning  no  more  than  we  mean  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence — did  not  object  to  the  Romish  doctrine  of  purgatory,  as  defined  by 
the  Council  of  Trent.  Thus  far  for  the  negatives , — now  for  the  affirmatives. — 
He  believed  that  the  state  of  the  soul  ailer  death,  was  one  in  which  it  could  be 
benefited  by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar — regarded 
the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  as  a severe  act  of  discipline  only — justified  the 
invocation  of  saints — in  one  instance  declared  that  he  did  not  deny,  but  would 


• It  i9  proper  here  to  state,  that  Dr.  Seabury  several  times,  in  the  course  of  this  examina- 
tion, made  suggestions  to  the  candidate,  and  offered  explanations  of  hi9,  Mr.  Carey’s  mean- 
ing, which  induced  Dr.  Smith,  on  one  occasion^  to  say,  “Dr.  Seabury,  I would  be  happy  if 
you  would  permit  the  candidate  to  answer  for  himself,  as  I wish  to  know,  not  what  you  think 
or  believe,  but  what  he  believes.”  Dr.  M’Vickar  interrupted  Dr.  Anthon  ? examination  sev- 
eral times,  which  led  that  gentleman  to  remind  Dr.  M’Vickar,  that  as  he,  Dr.  M’Vickar,  had 
been  allowed  to  put  his  questions  to  the  candidate  without  interruption,  Dr.  Anthon  hoped 
he  might  have  the  same  privilege. 
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not  positively  affirm,  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent ; in  another,  that  he 
received  the  articles  of  the  creed  of  Pius  IV.  so  far  as  they  were  repetitions 
of  the  decrees  of  that  council.” 


Again  and  again  we  repeat ; these  are  not  the  opinion  of  an  individual, 
they  are  the  sentiments  of  a wide-spread,  respectable, — and  we  rejoice  to  add, 
daily  increasing  party  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Surely  here  is  a 
noble  vindication  of  Catholic  principles ! 

But  there  is  another,  and,  to  our  judgment,  more  important  point  of  view  in 
which  this  whole  concern  may  be  considered,  without  reference  to  the  compar- 
ative merits  of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Carey,  or  of  those  who  protested  against 
his  ordination.  This  dispute  has  placed  in  the  clearest  light  the  inefficiency  of 
the  system  under  which  it  has  grown  up,  and  which  is,  avowedly,  incompe- 
tent to  terminate  it.  Whom  are  the  members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  to  believe,  Bishop  Onderdonk,  or  a minority  of  his  presbyters?  Must 
they  abide  by  the  teaching  of  the  chief  pastor  of  the  district  in  which  they  re- 
side, or  may  they  take  part  with  those  of  his  presbyters  who  impugn  tbe  ortho- 
doxy of  his  doctrinal  views  ? If  they  are  to  abide  by  the  teaching  of  authority, 
is  it  not  notorious  that  one  bishop  condemns  as  error  what  another  bishop  defends 
as  orthodox  ? If  they  are  to  decide  between  doctrine  and  doctrine,  what  becomes 
of  the  20th  article,  which  teaches  that  the  church  hath  authority  in  controver- 
sies of  religion  ? — what  becomes  of  the  boast,  that  Episcopalians  are  distinguish- 
ed from  other  protcstants  in  rejecting  the  principle  of  private  judgment,  and  in 
being  guided  by  authority  ? Nor  can  it  be  said,  in  reply,  that  they  are  guid- 
ed by  the  authority  of  the  primitive  church ; for  if  this  principle  be  really  an 
element  of  their  system,  Drs.  Smith  and  Anthon,  as  well  as  Drs.  Seabury  and 
Berrian,  have  had  the  aid  of  it,  in  coming  to  the  conclusions  that  are  so  much 
opposed.  Besides,  if  private  interpretation  be  unavailing,  impracticable  and 
absurd,  when  there  is  question  of  the  Scripture  alone,  how  does  it  become  more 
efficacious,  practicable  and  rational,  when  it  has  to  interpret  the  writings  of 
Greek  and  Latin  Fathers, rthe  decrees  of  ancient  councils,  and  the  Scriptures  ? 
But,  it  may  be  urged,  the  Fathers  and  council*  will  aid  in  elucidating  the  Scrip- 
tures. Yes,  when  the  writings  of  the  one,  and  the  decrees  of  the  other  are 
rightly  understood  : but  may  there  not  be  just  as  much  difficulty  in  coming  at 
the  meaning  of  a text  of  St.  Chrysostom  as  of  a passage  of  St.  Paul  ? The  prin- 
ciple, then,  of  private  judgment  which  the  high  church  party  condemn  so  un- 
measuredly,  must  be  adopted  by  them,  or  they  must  adopt  the  contrary  one  of 
authority.  But  what  authority  do  they  recognise  in  their  system  ? Is  it  the 
authority  of  a single  bishop  ? Absurd ! Is  it  the  authority  of  a general  con- 
vention, or  standing  committee,  of  a house  of  convocation,  or  of  a House  of 
Parliament  ? None  of  these  suppositions  can  be  seriously  entertained.  Hence 
differences  and  disunion  are  a natural  growth  of  the  Episcopal,  as  well  as  every 
other  variety  of  protestantism,  and  the  fate  of  a house  divided  against  itself  may 
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be  as  certainly  predicted  of  one  as  of  any  of  the  others.  Mr.  Carey’s  ordina- 
tion, and  the  protest  of  Drs.  Smith  and  Anthon,  are  but  the  symptoms  of  an  evil 
that  has  its  seat  in  the  essential  principles  of  the  denomination  to  which  they 
belong ; and  instead  of  attaching  blame  to  either  party,  we  feel  deep  sympathy 
for  both,  and  earnestly  pray  that  this  very  dissension  may  be  a means  of  awak- 
ening themselves  and  others  to  practical  conviction  of  their  true  position. 


POPULAR  CHARACTER  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

When  the  Catholic  Church  shone  in  the  full  blaze  of  noontide  splendor,  the 
rays  of  her  magnificence  fell  upon  and  were  reflected  back  from  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  She  had  at  least  the  common  sense  to  indentify  herself  with  the 
sources  of  her  power.  Deriving  her  wealth  from  the  multitudes  that  thronged 
her  gates,  she  diffused  at  least  a part  of  her  means  and  influence  on  their  behalf. 
She  spoke  in  thunder  to  the  sinful  prince,  whilst  the  solemn  acoents  of  her 
service  swelled  through  the  vaulted  aisles  for  the  meanest  peasant  in  the  land. 
On  her  broad  floor,  owing  their  common  brotherhood,  stood  crowding  on  each 
other  princes  and  plebians;  not  starched  up  in  pews,  shut  up  from  the  base  serv- 
ing rabble, bending  their  idle  looks  where  the  few  ‘free  sittings,’  common  benches, 
mark  out  what  part  of  the  temple  of  the  Most  High  is  yet  left  open  to  the  hum- 
ble worshipper,  and  where  the  pious  poor  are  penned  up  for  the  edification  of 
the  rich.  She  was  in,  not  on  the  people — inttis  dcute ; and  she  was  so  because 
she  solicited  their  affections.  The  intellect  and  energy  of  the  world  were  hers, 
because  she  won  them  by  persuasion.  Art  was  hers,  not  because  the  artist 
was  religious,  but  because  he  brought  his  highest  works  where  they  were 
most  highly  prized.  Her  spirit  prevaded  all  places  of  the  State.  But  now 
the  men  who  echo  “Church  and  State,”  never  forget  that  they  are  distinct 
from  the  people;  nor  for  an  instant  cease  to  boast  that  they  are  Dogberry  and 
Verges,  the  officers  of  the  law.  Whatever  other  persons  may  belong  to  the 
State,  they  will  be  the  mace-bearers  and  rap  the  knuckles  of  the  populace. 

[ Westminster  Review* 
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Home  of  my  fathers  ! silent  tomb, 

Where  sleep  the  hopes  of  former  years, 

How  many  flowers  have  lost  their  bloom, 

Since  last  I left  thee,  bathed  in  tears  ? 

How  many  joys  that  youth  had  given, 

Amid  thy  flagrant  bowers  are  hushed  ? 

How  many  silver  links  been  riven 
From  life’s  long  chain,  time-worn  and  crushed  ? 

How  many  glorious  dreams  lie  buried, 

And  fancies  caught  from  wizzard  rhyme  ? 

Alas  ! each  promise  bright  has  hurried 
Too  swiftly  down  the  stream  of  time. 

Home,  blessed  home ! and  art  though  bright 
Ana  beautiful  and  young  as  ever  ? 

Yet  spread  thy  flowers  to  catch  the  light, 

Yet  swiftly  flows  thy  stainless  river  ? 

Thou  art ! thou  art ! returning  spring 
Restores  thy  charms  by  winter  rifled  ; 

Ah ! would  some  fairy  hand  might  bring 
Me  back  the  gifts  with  which  I’ve  trifled. 

It  may  not  be : these  mortal  years 
Have  but  one  spring ; and  that,  alas ! 

So  brief,  it  scarce  begun  appears, 

• Ere  time  relentless  turns  his  glass. 

And  thus  it  was  with  me : the  morn 
Of  life  I thought  would  linger  yet, 

Has  fled  and  left  me  here  forlorn. 

Amid  the  paths  of  vain  regret. 

And  when  thy  venerable  shades 
Look  down  to  give  the  lost  one  greeting, 

The  childish  wanderer  through  thy  glades, 

The  youth  towards  joyous  manhood  fleeting. 

How  wilt  thou  guess,  in  him  returning, 

Robbed  of  youth’s  gladness,  childhood’s  glow, 

All  manhood’s  darkest  passions  burning 
On  his  pale  lip  and  writhen  brow  ? 

Thou  canst  not  guess,  yet  would  that  there 
Ceased  the  dread  change  my  tears  deplore. 

Thou  too  art  changed,  sweet  home,  the  lair, 

To  me  thou  canst  be  fair  no  more. 

For  hope  like  autum  leaves  is  lying, 

Mid  forests  that  I thought  serene, 

And  faded  jo^s,  like  flowrets  dying, 

Are  scattered  o’er  the  mournful  scene. 


And  only  memory  lives  to  wave 
Its  boughs  of  deep  and  deathless  green  ; 
All  woe  is  theirs,  tney  guard  the  grave 
Of  joys  which  are  not,  but  have  been. 
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Home  of  my  guiltless  infancy! 

Vanished  is  thy  most  lovely  dream. 

Some  spirit  has  gone  forth  from  thee, 

Thou  art  not  what  thou  once  could  seem. 

Alas ! not  thou,  but  I am  changed ! 

From  me  it  is  the  spirit  >b  flown, 

That  once  could  witch  me  while  I ranged 
Thy  pathless  woods, — that  spirit ’s  gone ! 

k Home  of  my  fathers ! from  thy  bowers. 

The  sinless  soul  of  youth  *s  departed ; 

And  henceforth  mid  thy  fields  ana  flowers 
Can  only  dwell  the  broken-hearted ! 

M.  C.  A. 

(London)  Cath.  Mag. 


THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 


No  instructed  man  can  defly  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  presents  one 
of  the  most  solemn  and  majestic  spectacles  in  history.  The  very  arguments 
which  are  employed  against  its  rites,  remind  us  of  the  mighty  part  which  it 
has  played  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  For  when  we  say  that  the  ceremonies 
of  its  worship,  the  decorations  of  its  altars,  and  the  evolutions  of  its  priests, 
are  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  heathenism, — how  can  we  forget  that  it  was  once 
the  witness  of  ancient  paganism,  the  victor  of  its  decrepid  superstitions,  the 
rival,  yet  imitator  of  its  mythology  ? When  we  ask  the  use  of  the  lights  that 
burn  during  the  mass,  how  can  we  fail  to  think  of  the  secret  worship  of  the 
early  Christians,  assembled  at  dead  of  night  in  some  vault  beyond  the  eye  of  ob- 
servation ? When  we  wonder  at  the  pantomimic  character  of  its  services,  its 
long  passages  of  gesticulation,  are  we  not  carried  back,  to  the  time  when  the 
quick  ear  of  the  informer  and  persecutor  lurked  near,  and  devotion,  finding 
words  an  unsafe  vehicle  of  thought,  invented  the  symbolical  language  which 
could  be  read  only  by  the  initiated  eye  P Long  and  far  was  this  church  the 
sole  vehicle  of  Christianity,  that  bore  it  on  over  the  storms  of  ages ; and  shel- 
tered it  amid  the  clash  of  nations.  It  evangelised  the  philosophy  of  the  East, 
and  gave  some  sobriety  to  its  wild  and  voluptuous  dreams.  It  received  into 
its  bosom  the  savage  conquerors  of  the  North,  and  nursed  them  successively 
out  of  utter  barbarism.  It  stood  by  the  desert  fountain  from  which  all  modern 
history  flows,  and  dropped  into  it  the  sweetening  branch  of  Christian  truth  and 
peace.  It  presided  at  the  birth  of  art,  and  liberally  gave  its  traditions  into 
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young  hands  of  colour  and  design.  Traces  of  its  labours,  and  of  its  versatile 
power  over  the  human  mind  are  scattered  throughout  the  globe.  It  has  con- 
secrated the  memory  of  the  lost  oities  of  Africa,  and  given  to  Carthage  a Christ- 
ian, as  well  as  a classic  renown.  If  in  Italy  and  Spain  it  has  dictated  the  de- 
crees of  tyranny,  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  have  heard  its  vespers  ming- 
ling with  the  cry  of  liberty,  and  its  requiem  sung  over  patriot  graves.  The 
convulsions  of  Asiatic  history  have  failed  to  overthrow  it ; on  the  heights  of 
Lebanon,  on  the  plains  of  Armenia,  in  the  provinces  of  China,  either  in  the  se- 
clusion of  the  convent,  or  the  stir  of  population,  the  names  of  Jesus  and  of 
Mary  still  ascend*  It  is  not  diffioult  to  understand  the  enthusiasm  which  this 
ancient  and  picturesque  religion  kindles  in  its  disciples.  To  the  poor  peasant, 
who  knows  no  other  dignity,  it  must  be  a proud  thing  to  feel  himself  the  mem- 
ber of  a vast  community,  that  spreads  from  Andes  to  the  Indus,  that  has  bid 
defiance  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fifteen  centuries,  and  adorned  itself  with  the 
genius  and  virtues  of  them  all : that  beheld  the  transition  from  ancient  to  mod- 
ern civilization,  and  forms  itself  the  connecting  link  between  the  old  world  in 
Europe  and  the  New ; the  missionary  of  the  nations,  the  associate  of  history, 
the  patron  of  art,  the  vanquisher  of  sword.” — [James  MartimtaH* 


EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR. 

“Oh  Mart,  conceived  without  sin,  pray  por  me,  who  have  recourse 

TO  THEE.”# 

On  the  death  of  Hardicanute  in  1041,  Edward,  surnamed  the  Confessor,  and 
the  son  of  Emma,  by  her  first  husband,  Ethelred  the  Second,  was  proclaimed 
king,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  nation.  Edward  was  called  to  the 
throne  in  a time  of  extreme  difficulty ; and  we  may  learn  from  his  history  how 
tar  the  wisdom  of  God  exceeds  the  wisdom  of  man,  for  he,  whose  almost  child- 
like simplicity  of  character  was  supposed  to  fit  him  for  the  cloistered  life,  now 
ruled  the  kingdom  (by  his  peaceful  virtues)  with  a success  which  the  haugh- 
tiest of  his  predecessors  had  been  unable  to  attain.  For  more  than  forty  years 


• Some  of  our  readers  may  be  disposed  to  wonderland  others  of  them  to  grumble,  at  the 
above  inscription.  The  beautiful  and  edifying  narrative  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  over  the 
initials  of  the  gifted  authoress  of  Geraldine ; once  a fashionable  Protestant  Lady,  now  an 
humble  Sister  of  Mercy,  in  Bermondsey,  near  London.  Agreeably  to  the  customs  of  most 
pious  persons,  who  make  religion  the  first  and  the  last  of  their  every  work,  as  of  their  every 
thought,  she  is  accustomed  to  inscribe  the  name  of  Mary  connected  with  the  dearest  of  her 
privileges,  on  most  of  the  productions  of  her  elegant  and  practised  pen. — [Ed.  Cath.  Cas. 
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the  Danes  had  held  England  in  the  most  cruel  subjection;  but  though  they 
considered  it  their  own  by  right  of  conquest,  they  made  no  opposition  to  the 
election  of  Edward ; from  this  time  they  became  gradually  incorporated  with  the 
English,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  them  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  Swein,  the 
son  of  Canute,  did,  indeed,  equip  a fleet  for  the  purpose  of  invading  England, 
but  the  king  of  Denmark  made  an  irruption  into  Norway  which  forced  him  to 
lay  aside  his  intention.  In  1046  also,  some  Danish  pirates  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Essex,  but  they  were  soon  repulsed  by  the  vigilance  of  Godwin,  nor  did 
they  ever  again  renew  the  attempt. 

The  only  war  which  the  Saint  ever  willingly  undertook,  was  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Malcolm  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  and  it  was  soon  concluded  with  a 
glorious  triumph.  Edward  had  learned  in  the  school  of  Christ  the  true  value 
of  the  fair  virtue  of  virginity,  which  is  the  peculiar  heritage  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  which  has  never  been  known,  or  never  been  valued,  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  any  other  religion  upon  earth.  When,  therefore  his  nobles  pressed 
him  to  marry,  his  choice  fell  upon  Edgitha,  the  daughter  of  Godwin,  the  most 
powerful  of  his  subjects.  Her  whole  life  had  been  devoted  to  study  and  devo- 
tion ; she  was  therefore  easily  persuaded  to  follow  his  example,  by  living  with 
him  in  a state  of  holy  virginity.  This  has  been  made  a subject  of  bitter  re- 
proach to  Edward ; Protestants,  who  could  not  appreciate  his  conduct,  have 
never  wearied  in  reviling  him  as  one,  who  made  the  injuries  he  had  received 
from  the  Godwin  family  a pretext  for  neglecting  his  innocent  wife.  The  whole 
tenor  of  Edwaad’s  life  proves  that  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  revenge  so  un- 
catholic and  base ; and  his  declarations  on  his  dying  day,  while  it  revealed  the 
true  nature  of  his  engagement  with  Edgitha,  also  made  manifest  to  all,  the  affec- 
tion and  respect  with  which  he  had  always  continued  to  regard  her.  Those 
who  have  made  this  calumny  a justification  for  their  hate  to  a king  who  was 
sainted  by  the  Catholic  Church  they  detest,  have  forgotten  the  favours  heaped 
on  the  Godwin  family  by  Edward,  and  the  easy  pardoned  they  obtained  after 
their  ungrateful  revolt — a pardoned  accompanied  by  complete  restoration  to  all 
their  forfeited  honours. 

Emma  had  not  been  a kind  mother  to  Edward,  but,  far  from  revenging  him- 
self when  he  had  the  power,  he  always  treated  her  with  the  greatest  kindness; 
and  when  she  was  accused  by  her  enemies  of  having  held  criminal  conversation 
with  Alwyn,  the  pious  bishop  of  Winchester,  nothing  but  the  vehement  repre- 
sentations of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  decision  of  a synod  held  at 
Winchester,  could  induce  him  to  submit  her  to  the  trial  by  ordeal.  In  obedi- 
ence to  their  sentence,  Emma  walked  blindfolded  over  nine  burning  plough- 
shares, and  being  preserved  (by  the  power  of  God)  unhurt  from  this  trial, 
Edward  fell  on  his  knees  to  demand  her  pardon.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
this  humiliation,  nor  did  he  leave  the  Church,  until,  in  the  self-abnegating  spirit 
of  that  age,  he  had  received  a severe  discipline  from  the  bishops  who  were 
present,  as  some  expiation  for  the  indignity  he  had  been  induced  to  offer  to 
his  mother.  The  Archbishop  did  penance  by  a pilgrimage  to  St.  Peter's  at 
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Rome,  and  afterwards  retired  to  his  monastery  in  Normandy.  Edward  restored 
to  his  mother  all  her  goods  and  estates  which  had  been  taken  from  her. 

During  the  king’s  exile  in  Normandy,  he  made  a vow  to  perform  a pilgrim- 
age to  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  if  God  should  ever  please  to  put  an 
end  to  the  misfortunes  of  his  family.  Being  now  firmly  settled  on  the  throne, 
he  began  to  make  preparations  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise ; but  his  no- 
bles, who  dreaded  the  dangers  to  which  the  kingdom  would  be  exposed  during 
his  absence,  opposed  themselves  so  vehemently  to  his  intended  departure,  that 
the  matter  wa3  at  last  referred  to  the  Pope.  Leo  IX  dispensed  with  his  vow, 
on  condition  that,  by  way  of  commutation,  he  should  give  to  the  poor  the  money 
that  hi3  journy  would  have  cost ; and  further,  that  he  should  build,  or  repair 
and  endow,  a monastery  in  honour  of  St.  Peter.  Edward  scrupuously  fulfilled 
these  conditions;  and  the  church  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Westminister  was  the  fruit 
of  his  zeal.  He  was  taken  ill  during  the  ceremony  of  its  dedication,  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  death  with  the  most  edifying  devotion.  “In  his  last  mo- 
ments,” says  Butler,  “ seeing  his  nobles  all  bathed  in  tears  around  his  bed, 
and  his  affectionate  and  virtuous  queen  sobbing  more  vehemently  and  weeping 
more  bitterly  than  the  rest,  he  said  to  her,  with  great  tenderness,  ‘ Weep  not 
dear  daughter ; I shall  not  die,  but  live.  Departing  from  the  land  of  the  dying, 
I hope  to  see  the  good  things  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living.’  Com- 
mending her  to  her  brother  Harold  and  other  lords,  he  declared  he  left  her  an 
untouched  virgin.  He  calmly  expired  on  the  5th  of  January,  1066,  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  twenty -three  years  and  some 
months.” 

Edward  has  been  described  by  historians  as  a good  king,  though  not  a great 
one;  yet  if  wisdom  and  virtue  be  deserving  the  attribute  of  greatness  (and  who 
shall  say  these  are  not?)  certainly  the  King  Confessor  of  England  has  some 
claim  to  this  title  of  ‘Great.’  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  swayed  the  scep- 
tre of  England  in  peace ; he  repressed  the  haughtiness  of  the  Dane,  he  tamed 
the  turbulence  of  the  Saxon  noble  ; he  raised  the  people  from  their  deep  sub- 
jection, and  enforced  so  just  an  administration  of  the  laws,  that  for  years  after 
his  death  the  nation,  when  wronged  and  insulted  by  their  Norman  kings, 
were  in  the  habit  of  demanding  the  laws  and  government  of  “the  good  king  Ed- 
ward.” He  was  mild  without  weakness,  just  without  cruelty,  generous  without 
extravagance.  His  charity  was  unbounded,  and  public  buildings  were  his 
great  delight ; but  his  people  were  not  taxed  by  his  magnificence,  for  his  pri- 
vate income  sufficed  alike  for  his  own  expenses,  for  his  hidden  charities,  and 
public  foundations.  The  only  war  which  he  ever  willingly  undertook  was  in 
ajust  cause,  and  was  crowned  by  conquest.  He  gave  a code  of  law9  to  his 
people,  which,  as  part  of  the  common  law  of  England,  are  still  in  force,  save 
where  altered  by  later  statutes ; he  remitted  the  “Danegelt,”  an  oppressive 
t xx,  which  had  latterly  been  paid  into  the  king’s  exchequer,  and  had  become 
a part  of  his  private  resources  ; and  when  his  nobles  presented  him  with  a gift 
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of  money,  he  refused  to  rob  the  people,  and  commanded  it  to  be  returned  to  the 
poor,  from  whose  hard  pittance  it  had  been  unjustly  wrung.  If  acts  like  these 
give  Edward  no  claim  to  the  title  of  Great,  woe  to  the  king  who  seeks  by 
any  other  means  to  obtain  it.  Riches,  and  glory,  and  honour  may  all  be  his  ; 
but  his  name  will  not  live  in  the  hearts  of  his  people  ; he  will  go  down  to  his 
grave  and  be  forgotten,  or  remembered  but  as  an  object  of  just  execration ; — 
while  the  deeds  of  the  good  king  Edward, like  those  of  all  just  men,  shallusmell 
sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust.”  Amid  all  the  contradictions  of  history,  and 
the  malevolence  of  party,  the  Catholic  feeling  with  which  Protestants  have  hon- 
oured the  memory  of  king  Edward  appears  strangely  inconsistent.  The  Pro- 
testant sovereign  of  England,  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  receives  a crown 
which,  if  not  that  of  king  Edward,  is  made  at  least  in  imitation  of  it.  The  dal- 
matic and  maniple  were  once  a part  of  his  royal  robes  of  state  ; and  no  relics  of 
the  Catholic  church  have  been  kept  with  more  reverence  than  these  have  been 
preserved  by  the  Protestants  into  whose  hands  they  have  fallen. 

The  custom  of  touching  for  the  king’s  evil,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  Saint,  was  afterwards  continued  by  a long  line  of  Protestant  kings  ; 
though  Elizabeth,  trusting  to  the  virtue  of  the  royal  touch  alone,  omitted  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  which  might  possibly  have  been  regarded  by  the  humble 
Edward  as  the  most  essential  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  as  the  true  cause  of 
cures  recorded  by  all  the  historians  of  the  days  in  which  he  lived. 

Edward  is  the  Saint  of  the  Catholic  line  of  English  kings,  as  Charles  the 
First  has  ever  been  of  their  pi  otestant  successors : it  might  not,  then,  prove 
uninteresting  to  compare  their  respective  claims  to  our  admiration.  They  have 
both  been  described  by  historians  as  good  men,  but  as  weak  kings,  yet  the  dis- 
similarity of  their  reigning  was  such,  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  if  this 
similarity  of  temperament  existed  between  th^m. 

Both  reigned  in  troublesome  times;  but  Edward,  almost  without  bloodshed, 
compelled  the  Danes  to  submit  to  his  power ; while  Charles  sank  beneath  the 
resentment  of  his  people.  Edward  made  laws  for  the  just  government  of  the 
nation — Charles  broke  those  which  were  already  made.  Edward  pardoned 
those  who  had  done  him  evil — Charles  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the  most 
faithful  of  his  friends.  Edward  was  a Catholic,  and  at  no  one  instant  were  his 
actions  at  variance  with  his  professions  of  faith — Charles  was  a protestant,  but 
more  than  once  he  was  the  betrayer  of  his  religion,  as  when  he  was  about  to 
marry  the  Infanta  of  Spain;  and  in  a more  especial  manner,  when  he  consented 
to  the  establishment  of  the  covenant  for  the  space  of  five  years.  Both  are  con- 
sidered Saints  in  their  respective  churches,  but  all  the  energies  of  the  one  were 
directed  to  uphold  the  glory  of  God — of  the  other,  to  exalt  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown.  Edward  lived  a Saint  of  his  own  free  will — Charles  died  a martyr 
by  the  will  of  his  subjects.  And  this  thankless  friend,  this  perjured  king,  this 
’ martyr  for  Church  and  State,  whom  the  Protestant  Church  holds  up  to  the  ad- 
miration of  her  children, — this  faithless  defender  of  the  faith  could  consent  to 
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the  virtual  destruction  of  the  religion  in  which  he  believed,  and  which  he  had 
sworn  to  defend,  in  the  faint  hope  of  preserving  the  life  that,  on  the  scaffold,  he 
affected  to  despise.  Charles  has  been  exalted  to  the  rank  of  martyr  and  saint  by 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Protestant  nation, — Edward  has  been  declared  a 
Saint  by  the  Catholic  Church,  which  only  condescends  to  acknowledge  those  as 
martyrs  who  have  poured  forth  their  blood  like  water,  and  who  have  esteemed 
their  lives  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  preservation  of  the  faith  for  which 
they  have  gladly  died. 

We  have  one  word  more  to  say  to  our  readers  before  we  conclude  this  im- 
perfect sketch  of  the  holy  Edward’s  life.  Westminster  Abbey,  as  it  at  present 
exists,  was  begun  by  Henry  111 ; but  the  old  church,  which  stood  there  in  the 
time  of  Edward,  was  repaired  and  magnificently  endowed  by  him  ; he  may, 
then,  be  in  a gr£at  measure  regarded  as  its  founder.  Among  the  idle  crowds 
who  wander  among  its  tombs,  some  few  may  perhaps  pause  for  a moment,  amid 
more  serious  thoughts  in  the  chapel  where  the  bones  of  the  saint  are  laid. — 
They  may  run  mentally  over  the  long  record  of  his  life,  untarnished  by  a single 
crime,  and  rich  in  every  virtue  that  can  add  lustre  to  the  nature  of  man.  They 
may  stand  beside  his  tomb,  occupied  by  the  contemplation  of  his  good  deeds, 
as  we  loiter  near  abed  of  violets  enhaling  unconsciously  the  fragrance  they  send 
up  from  the  dust  where  they  bloom.  In  that  hour  of  secret  communing  with 
themselves  and  with  the  dead,  should  their  souls  become  oppressed  by  a sense 
of  awful  veneration  for  him  to  the  holiness  of  whose  life  that  mighty  edifice  in 
the  lapse  of  ages  has  become  at  once  a testimony  and  a commemoration ; we 
would  entreat  them  to  reserve  some  portion  of  their  grateful  admiration  for  the 
Catholic  magnificence  of  those  olden  times,  when  kings  were  content  to  dwell 
in  meaner  houses,  while  they  raised  temples  to  the  majesty  of  God,  which,  de- 
fying alike  the  hand  of  time  and  the  assaults  of  fanaticism,  have  come  down  to 
us,  to  witness,  in  these  our  days  of  self-seeking  ostentation,  of  the  heaven-aspi- 
ring genius  of  our  ancestors, — those  noble  spirits  who  lived  before  and  about 
the  times  so  emphatically  condemned  by  the  ignorance  of  later  centuries,  as 
the  Dark  Ages.  M.C.  A. 

( London ) Cath.  Mag . 


(From  the  Dublin  Review.) 

THE  REFORMATION  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

Whatever  ills  afflicted  this  fair  realm  of  England,  from  her  conversion  to 
Christianity  under  St  Augustine  down  to  the  fatal  epoch  of  1534,  were  most 
assuredly  not  attributable  to  the  religion  which,  during  that  long  and  interesting 
period  of  her  history,  grew  and  flourished  upon  her  soil  in  so  singular  a degree : 
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for  that  was  a religion  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  bring  a blessing  on  the  land, — 
“a  vision  fair  of  peace  and  rest;”  making  it  “a  land  of  hills  and  plains  expect- 
ing rain  from  heaven,  and  which  the  Lord  God  for  ever  visited,  keeping  his 
eyes  for  ever  on  it,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  unto  the  end  thereof;”*  de- 
voting her  whole  substance  in  this,  to  the  interests  of  a future  world,  and  con- 
secrating her  whole  self,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  to  those  hallowed  pur- 
poses. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  a religion  which  ever  made  the  Church  her 
homestead.  There  she  enthroned  her  God  in  splendid  pageantry,  collecting  all 
her  means  to  honor  Him  whom  she  adored,  and  attracting  to  His  worship  all  the 
people  over  whom  she  ruled.  There  was  enticing  imagery  for  the  young,  and 
solemn  service  for  the  old ; the  note  of  sorrow  or  of  triumph  in  her  voice,  the 
sign  of  mourning  or  of  gladness  on  her  altars,  the  daughter  of  Sion  robed  in  “the 
garments  of  her  glory,”  or  clad  in  the  weeds  of  her  affliction,  as  the  season  sug- 
gested ; the  emblem  of  redemption  elevated  on  high,  that  while  they  gazed  upon 
the  sad  symbol  of  their  faith,  it  might  excite  compunction,  and  with  compunc- 
tion hope,  and  with  hope  charity.  More  elevated  still,  they  beheld  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  last  and  awful  doom,  with  Him,  who  was  crucified  for  the  sins 
of  men,  coming  in  great  majesty  and  power  to  judge  mankind  by  the  standard  of 
the  cross,  attended  by  choirs  of  angels  to  minister  to  his  will,  with  companies 
of  prophets  and  armies  of  martyrs  to  attest  the  judgment,  and  the  whole  host 
of  heaven  to  do  homage  to  his  wisdom  and  justice;  the  blessed  on  the  right  and 
the  reprobate  on  the  left,  a gleam  of  eternal  brightness  indicating  the  reward  of 
the  one,  and  sulphurous  flame  and  tormenting  spirits  the  portion  of  the  other. 
But  this  was  not  the  only  instruction  which  the  pious  votary  might  read  in  the 
decoration  of  the  material  temple.  If  his  soul  were  oppressed*  or  his  eyes  wea- 
ried by  the  contemplation  of  this  awful  scene,  and  he  sought  relief  by  casting 
them  on  the  ground,  there  was  still  a lesson  ready  for  him,  for  they  but  rested 
on  the  memorials  of  the  dead.  If  he  were  a sinner,  he  was  again  struck  with 
terror ; if  he  were  looking  with  pious  expectation  for  what  was  to  come,  he  read 
his  hope  and  his  consolation;  for  he  knew  that  if  death  were  the  destruction  of 
the  wicked,  it  was  also  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  Around  him  he  beheld 
depicted  the  whole  story  of  revelation,  to  elevate  the  mind  by  teaching  it  the 
dignity  of  a Christian,  and  the  value  of  an  immortal  soul;  the  end  for  which  it 
was  created,  and  the  price  paid  for  its  redemption.  There  were  all  appliances 
to  excite  devotion,  and  every  requisite  to  satisfy  it, — the  daily  sacrifice,  the  va- 
ried service,  the  frequent  prayer,  the  priest  of  God  to  distribute  his  graces,  to 
give  strength  to  the  weak  and  fresh  vigor  to  the  strong,  to  relieve  the  penitent 
of  his  burden  at  the  fobt  of  the  cross,  and  impress  the  judgments  pf  heaven  on  the 
obdurate  sinner, — to  afford  consolation  to  the  sorrowful,  courage  to  the  timid, 
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and  assurance  to  the  diffident;  in  fine,  through  the  powers  conferred  upon  her 
ministers  by  their  divine  Founder,  as  the  vicegerants  of  Him  who  said,  “Come 
tome,  all  ye  who  labor  and  are  heavy  burdened,  and  I will  ease  and  refresh  you 
dispensing  relief  to  all  the  miseries,  temptations,  and  afflictions  with  which  the 
poor  wayfarer  in  this  valley  of  tears  is  sure  to  be  tried,  bewildered,  or  op- 
pressed. 

It  was  the  religion  which,  from  St.  Augustin  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  never 
omitted  to  put  forth  the  most  splendid  examples  of  the  noblest  virtues ; of  the 
most  steadfast  faith,  the  most  heroic  courage,  and  most  ardent  charity ; leaving 
monuments  of  zeal  to  attest  the  disinterested  and  benignant  piety  of  men  who 
enthroned  the  covenant  of  God  in  the  heart,  and  gave  it  dominion  over  the 
passions. 

It  was  the  only  religion  which  ever  possessed  within  herself  such  incen- 
tives to  virtue,  or  which  provided  such  safeguards  against  vice  ; which  ever 
realized  the  counsels  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  frail,  sinful  creatures,  made  men 
“ rich  in  virtue,” — burying  them  in  peace,  but  giving  them  a name  which 
liveth  unto  generation  and  generation,*  and  sending  their  souls  to  that  blessed 
abode,  where  “ God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  firom  their  eyes  : and  death  shall 
be  no  more,  nor  mourning,  nor  crying  nor  sorrow,  for  the  former  things  are 
passed  away.” 

It  was  the  religion  which,  even  “ in  the  darkest  times,  was  ever  found  to  be 
fighting  the  cause  of  truth  and  right  against  sin,  to  be  a witness  for  God,  or 
defending  the  poor,  or  purifying  or  reforming  her  own  functionaries,  or  pro- 
moting peace,  or  maintaining  the  holy  faith  committed  to  her  ;”f  and  it  was  the 
only  religion  that  ever  put  forth  all  her  energies,  or  combated  successfully  in 
such  a cause. 

And  thus  it  was  that  the  ancient  religion  of  the  realm  covered  the  land  with 
consecrated  spots,  where  men  were  separated  from  this  troubled  world,  and 
carried  into  serene  and  tranquil  regions  before  their  time — where  they  esca- 
ped from  the  thorny  desert,  to  dwell  among  enamelled  meads — from  the  con- 
tagious atmosphere  of  every  vice,  to  the  salubrious  abodes  of  every  virtue. 
They  “ who  were  better  than  the  world  in  their  youth,  or  weary  of  it  in  their 
age they  whose  sensitive  nature  rendered  them  alike  incapable  of  resisting 
either  the  soft  breeze  or  the  rude  blast,  whose  sympathizing  tenderness  ever 
melted  before  the  feelings,  or  whose  unresisting  timidity  ever  yielded  before 
the  violence  of  others  ; they  whose  iniquities  sat  heavier  on  them  than  they 
could  bear  to  carry  amidst  the  haunts  of  sin,  and  who  must  needs  lay  them  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross : they  whose  pilgrimage  of  toil  and  mourning  had  so 
bruised  the  heart  that  it  could  alone  be  healed  within  the  balmy  influence  of 
the  cloister,  because  there  alone  the  voice  of  God  could  reach  it  amidst  the 


• Eccles.  xliv.  6,  14. 
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sacred  stillness,  converting  its  sorrows  into  love, — all  found  their  solace  and 
their  joy  within  these  holy  precincts. 

There,  too,  it  was,  that  the  apostolic  man  was  schooled  in  the  science  of  the 
saints,  till  he  went  forth  as  the  herald  of  salvation  on  his  triumphant  course, 
conquering  sin  and  death,  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  faith,  and  establishing  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  earth. 

There  it  was  that  the  storms  of  a thousand  years  swept  unheeded  over  the 
virtue,  which  required  the  protection  of  the  sanctuary  to  bring  it  to  maturity, 
and  where  alone  the  sublime  perfection  of  the  Gospel  could  be  attained:  there, 

that  men  were  congregated  together  to  pray  for  the  sins  of  their  fellow-men 

“for  a world  which  forgets  to  pray  for  itself” — and  to  invoke  the  blessings  of 
God  upon  his  fallen  creatures. 

There  it  was  that  the  arts  and  sciences  found  their  cradle  and  their  refuge, 
in  a rude  and  troubled  age;  there  the  lives  of  the  saints  were  chronicled,  and 
the  history  of  passing  events  recorded  that  otherwise  had  been  lost  in  oblivion. 

There  it  was  that  the  word  of  God  was  treasured  up,  and  explored  for  the 
benefit  of  others  with  less  learning  and  less  leisure  than  themselves,  and  there, 
even,  that  the  classic  lore  of  antiquity  was  preserved  for  the  amusement  and  in- 
struction of  after  generations,  till  the  arts  of  more  modern  days  were  to  place 
them  beyond  all  future  danger;  then,  as  now,  “a  cloister  without  a library  was 
said  to  belike  a castle  without  an  armoury.”  - 

There  it  was  that  the  renunciation  of  the  superfluities  of  life  was  reckoned 
and  honourable  and  meritorious  sacrifice,  and  men' were  content  to  be  abstemious 
themselves  to  enjoy  the  means  of  gratifying  the  necessities  of  others;  for  there  the 
hand  of  charity  doled  out  the  daily  pittance  to  the  destitute,  without  any  offen- 
sive inquiry  into  the  cause  of  a distress,  the  presence  of  which  was  alone  a suf- 
ficient recommendation  for  relief.  The  spiritual,  too,  kept  pace  with  the  cor- 
poral works  of  mercy,  and  while  food  for  the  body  was  distributed  without,  food 
for  the  soul  was  abundantly  supplied  within. 

It  was  the  monastic  rule  that  enabled  the  possessors  of  the  abbey  lands  to  let 
them  on  easy  terms,  which,  together  with  the  hospitality  and  charities  which 
they  practised,  served  as  a check  on  the  rapacity  or  cruelty  of  the  feudal  bar- 
on ; and,  as  a consequence,  a prosperous  tenantry  and  a happy  people  were 
sure  to  grow  up  around  the  sanctuary.  The  same  benefits  were  conferred  by 
the  property  of  the  prelates  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  so  that  it  became  a 
proverb,  “ that  it  was  better  to  be  governed  by  a bishop’s  crozier  than  by  a 
monarch’s  sceptre” : and  such  was  the  condition  of  about  a fourth  part  of  tbe 
kingdom,  from  which  not  an  eighth  probably  of  the  revenue  was  collected. 
Yet  another  blessing  did  they  bring  with  them,  that  when  war  and  misery  had 
well  nigh  desolated  the  land,  through  the  reckless  ambition  of  some  daring  no- 
ble, or  the  rough  tyranny  of  some  lawless  sovereign,  these  “cities  of  refuge” 
usually  escaped  the  general  wreck,  and  remained  as  nurseries  of  virtue  and  of 
learning,  for  the  regeneration  of  the  people ; while,  if  the  Church  also  fell 
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into  disorder  or  decay,  from  similar  causes  or  from  other  untoward  circum- 
stances, it  was  the  monasteries  that  ever  furnished  the  materials  for  its  reform. 

Such  were  among  the  blessings  which  the  religion  of  our  ancestors  confer- 
red upon  the  country.  But  there  were  others  still ; let  us  take  them  discur- 
sively, as  they  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  without  order  or  method. 

It  was  the  only  religion  which  has  ever  really  dedicated  to  God  what  belongs 
to  God,  lavishing  the  richest  produce  both  of  art  and  nature  in  His  service, 
and  making  all  things  subservient  to  her  sacred  and  exalted  destinies ; adorn- 
ing the  world  with  temples  for  His  worship,  which,  having  taken  centuries  to 
erect— and  as  many  centuries  having  since  passed  over  them — still  stand  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime,  and  piety  in- 
spired by  the  ancient  faith. 

It  was  the  religion  under  which  England  was  governed  without  a standing 
army,  a star  chamber,  a national  debt,  or  poor  law  unions ; under  which  all 
the  best  and  proudest  institutions  of  the  country  rose  and  flourished,  and  at- 
tained maturity ; which  freed  the  nation  from  the  tyrannical  exactions  of  the  for- 
est laws,  and  which  won,  and  then  consecrated  by  her  sanction,  the  great 
charter  of  our  liberties. 

It  was  the  only  religion  that  ever  really  provided,  without  any  state  assis- 
tance, for  the  education  of  all  classes — of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich — in 
school,  in  convent,  or  in  college. 

It  was  the  only  religion  that  has  ever  filled  the  hospitals  with  unpaid  atten- 
dants, who,  actuated  solely  by  the  charity  of  the  Gospel,  have  brought  every 
virtue  of  the  Gospel  with  them,  and  supplied  with  a kind  heart  and  a devout  zeal 
the  best  remedies  for  the  body,  because  administered  in  conjunction  with  the 
best  medicines  for  the  soul. 

It  was  the  first  religion  that  ever  advocated  the  cause  of  the  slave  in  the  face 
of  power  and  interest,  which  broke  down  the  wall  of  separation  between  the 
singular  and  even  antagonist  diversities  of  the  human  race,  and  placed  “the  son  of 
the  stranger”  upon  an  equality  with  the  more  favoured  and  cherished  of  her  chil- 
dren. It  was  the  only  religion  which  ever  established  a company  for  the  re- 
demption of  captives,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  own  liberty,  and  which,  after  an 
honourable  existence  of  six  hundred  years,  still  survives  the  occasion  for  which 
it  was  created;  the  only  religion  in  which  piety  and  humanity  have  united  to 
conquer  the  repugnance  of  our  nature,  and  to  congregate  men  of  feeling  hearts 
and  enlightened  minds  within  the  dark  caverns  of  the  unhealthy  mine,  burying 
themselves  alive  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  the  sublime  exercise  of  cor- 
poral and  spiritual  works  of  mercy  to  the  wretched  inmates  of  those  dreary 
abodes,  and  whom  the  avarice  of  their  fellow-men  had  condemned  to  this  ser- 
vice of  privation  and  misery. 

It  was  the  only  religion  that  ever  threw  her  mantle  over  the  persecuted,  the 
forlorn,  and  the  unfortunate.  Her  voice  was  ever  raised  in  their  defence,  and 
her  laws  were  ever  devised  for  their  protection.  She  never  failed  to  provide 
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shelter  and  hospitality  for  the  houseless  traveller;  the  wayfaring  man  of  busi- 
ness, the  prince,  the  prelate,  arid  the  pilgrim,  all  equally  partook  of  the  charity 
which  the  pious  care  of  the  faithful  of  old,  had  so  munificently  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  men  bound  by  the  most  solemn  compact  to  do  good  service  to  all 
comers;  while  the  house  of  God,  which  they  tenanted  and  served  more  especial- 
ly, stood  open  to  yield  its  consolations  where  more  was  lacked  than  mere  bodily 
rest  and  refreshment — that  which  might  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  soul,  heal  the 
scathed  spirit,  and  ease  the  burdened  conscience.  Even  the  most  bold  and  in- 
different, in  those  “ages  of  faith,”  muttered  a hasty  Pater  and  Jive,  and  crossed 
themselves  before  they  left  the  hospitable  roof,  and  set  forth  upon  their  perilous 
way;  while  the  sober  and  thoughtful  made  their  more  fervent  orisons  at  the  al- 
tar of  God,  offered  up  their  griefs  and  their  repentance,  their  hopes  and  their 
supplications,  to  the  avenger  ot  evil  and  the  rewarder  of  good,  the  refuge  of  the 
weak,  the  comforter  of  the  afflicted,  that  their  pangs  might  be  assuaged  and  their 
fears  dispelled,  claiming  the  protection  of  heaven,  in  the  true  feeling  of  a Chris- 
tian, against  the  wiles  of  Satan  and  the  machinations  of  wicked  men;  but  more 
especially  against  the  hazards  with  which  those  devout  yet  troubled  times  too 
often  beset  the  path  of  the  wanderer  in  this  wilderness  of  sin  and  sorrow. — 
There  was  a community  of  sentiment  also  between  the  casual  guest  and  his  hos- 
pitable hosts,  which  imparted  such  a consciousness  of  sympathy  in  all  his  feel- 
ings as  infinitely  to  heighten  the  boon  conferred  upon  him — which  indeed  seem- 
ed to  be  rather  the  immediate  providence  of  heaven  than  the  extorted  charity  of 
man, — and  sent  the  pilgrim  on  his  way  with  a hymn  of  gratitude  to  the  giver  of 
all  good  gifts,  and  of  increased  confidence  in  His  favour. 

It  was  the  only  religion  that  ever  consecrated  matrimony  with  a sacrament, 
or  honoured  celibacy  as  one  of  the  first  of  virtues,  remembering  that  the  throne 
of  the  Lamb  is  surrounded  by  spotless  virgins,  who  enjoy  the  blessed  privi- 
lege of  waiting  on  Him  wherever  he  goeth. 

It  was  the  only  religion  that  ever  peopled  the  desert  with  anchorites,  or 
filled  the  cloister  with  penitents  from  among  the  gay  and  dissolute ; the  only 
one  that  ever  gained  a barbarous  people  to  civilization  and  Christianity ; the 
only  one  that  ever  sent  a tide  of  devoted  warriors  to  stem  the  torrent  of  an 
infidel  fanaticism  which  threatened  to  devastate  the  whole  inheritance  of 
Christ;  the  only  one  that  ever  converted  a romantic  lover  into  a true  knight, 
or  of  a fanatic  made  a saint. 

It  was  the  religion  that  made  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  exclaim,  in  the  gratitude 
of  his  triumph,  that  “ he  would  never  wear  a crown  of  gold  in  that  city 
wherein  the  Saviour  of  the  world  had  worn  a crown  of  thorns  ;”  which  in- 
duced Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh,  the  sceptre  not  being  at  hand,  to  seize  the  cru- 
cifix, saying,  “ This  is  my  sceptre,  I’ll  have  no  other  ;”  and  when  Gregory 
VII.  thus  expressed  himself  on  his  deathbed,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  every 
worldly  sorrow,  “ Because  I loved  justice,  and  hated  iniquity,  therefore  do  I 
die  in  exile,”  that  inspired  a bystander  to  comfort  him  by  the  reply,  “ Sir, 
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there  is  no  place  of  exile  for  you,  for  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  nations  for 
your  inheritance,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  earth  for  the  limits  of  your  domin- 
ion.” 


It  wafc  the  only  religion  that  ever  knit  all  hearts  together  in  blessed  unity, 
which  restrained  the  unlawful  wandeYings  of  the  human  mind,  stifled  schism  in 
its  birth,  repressed  error,  reduced  the  loftiest  spirits  as  well  as  the  meanest 
understandings  to  a just  obedience,  established  a happy  sympathy  between  the 
greatest  and  the  least,  placed  the  prince  and  the  peasant  side  by  side  on  the  bare 
pavement  of  her  splendid  temples,  elevating  the  hopes  of  the  one  and  depres- 
sing the  pride  of  the  other,  and  instructing  both  in  that  wholesome  truth,  that 
they  worshipped  a God  who  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  It  was  the  only  re- 
ligion that,  by  sound  of  anointed  bell,  has  ever  invited  the  poor  husbandman  to 
prayer  before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  has  assembled  him  again  at  the  termi- 
nation of  his  labours,  when  crowds  of  pious  and  believing  souls  came  to  sancti- 
fy the  declining  day  by  filling  the  house  of  God  with  their  holy  chaunt,  and 
proffering  their  supplications  to  heaven  for  protection  till  the  coming  morning. 

It  was  the  only  religion  that  ever  respected  the  censures  of  the  Church,  and 
exhibited  to  the  Christian  world  the  spectacle  of  a sovereign  prince  remaining 
for  three  hundred  years  without  sepulture — as  did  Raymond  of  Toulouse — be- 
cause he  died  under  the  ban  of  a spiritual  attainder,  the  open  enemy  of  God; 
tlie  only  one  that  ever  produced  a prelate  bold  enough  to  close  the  doors  of  the 
sanctuary  against  imperial  majesty,  considering  even  the  presence  of  an  empe- 
ror—the  fountain  of  honour,  the  anointed  of  God,  and  the  depository  ofhis  pow- 
er—as  a profane  intrusion,  when  excluded,  by  his  crimes,  from  the  commun- 
ion of  the  faithful. 


It  was  the  only  religion  which,  at  the  voice  of  outraged  virtue,  ever  shut  her 
temples/ hushed  her  bells,  and  made  a whole  people  mourn  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  till  the  sins  of  their  brethren  were  expiated  in  repentance;  the  only  one 
that  ever  brought  an  offending  sovereign  to  kneel  in  sorrow  and  humiliation  as 
a suppliant  for  pardon  at  the  feet  of  the  common  father  of  the  faithful,  the  com- 
mon protector  of  humanity. 

It  was  the  only  religion  in  which  the  rights  of  the  people  were  ever  respect- 
ed, and  in  which,  for  ten  centuries  and  more,  the  canonical  law,  or  at  least  im- 
prescriptable  usage,  required  their  consent  and  co-operation  in  the  election  of 
bishops  to  govern  the  Church  of  God,  and  even  in  the  appointment  of  the  sov- 
ereign  pontiff  himself;  and  such  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  their  decision^ 
that  vox  pojrulij  vox  Dei,  became  a proverb;  and  this  honourable  privilege  might 
have  remained  in  their  possession  to  this  day,  had  not  the  vices  with  which  they 
became  infected,  and  the  new  order  of  things  which  grew  up  within  the  repub- 
lic of  Christendom,  justly  deprived  them  of  it. 

It  was  the  only  religion  that  could  ever  boast  of  the  miraculous  attestations 
ofheaven  in  its  favour,  and  which,  in  every  age,  has  gone  forth,  and  the  signs 
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have  followed,  casting  out  devils,  speaking  strange  tongues,  healing  the  sick, 
curing  the  lame,  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  and  raising  the  dead  to  life. 

It  was  the  only  religion  that  has  ever  sang  the  song  of  triumph  over  the  soli- 
tary grave  of  a martyred  missionary  among  the  trackless  deserts  of  the  New 
World;  and  which,  imparting  fresh  energies  to  their  zeal,  has  carried  the  mes- 
sengers of  God  with  an  heroic  perseverance  onwards  in  their  enterprise,  till, 
after  incredible  efforts  and  sacrifices,  they  at  length  reduced  within  the  boun- 
daries of  civilization  whole  tribes  of  savage  wanderers,  almost  as  impatient  d 
control  as  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forests  in  which  they  dwelt,  and  converted 
them  into  a Christian  republic,  the  most  perfect  that  ever  graced  the  annals  of 
the  human  race. 

It  was  the  only  religion  that  has  ever  carried  the  glad  tidings  of  a crucified 
Redeemer  among  the  empires  of  the  east ; among  a people  as  singular  for  their 
civilization  as  for  their  obstinate  repugnance  to  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and 
where  religion,  after  struggling  under  alternate  destinies  for  three  hundred 
years,  fertilizing  the  fields  of  Christianity  with  the  blood  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand martyrs, — numbers  of  them  immolated  under  the  most  excruciating  tor- 
ments— still  presents  attractions  to  the  pious  zeal  of  the  missionary,  who,  at  the 
peril  of  his  life,  brings  succour  to  the  persecuted  and  dispirited  remnant  of 
what  were  once  so  many  flourishing  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon 
earth.  * 

It  was  the  only  religion,  which,  by  its  love  of  labour,  and  its  patient  industry, 
has  ever  converted  an  arid  desert  into  a fruitflil  garden,  and  reared  the  standard 
of  the  cross  among  the  mountain  tops, — that  cross,  “whose  breadth  is  charity, 
whose  length  is  eternity,  whose  height  is  almighty  power,  and  whose  depth  is 
unsearchable  wisdom,”  hallowing  even  the  rugged  summits  of  some  desolate 
rock  by  transforming  it  into  the  abode  of  piety  and  virtue : or,  which  planting 
tlie  sacred  emblem  of  our  redemption  along  the  common  thoroughfare,  invited 
tiie  weary  pilgrim  to  offer  up  his  sorrows  on  the  altar  of  Calvary,  to  drop  a tear 
of  compunction  for  his  share  in  that  tragedy  of  woe,  to  slake  his  thirst  at  that 
fountain  of  life,  and  gather  strength  and  joy  through  the  merits  and  sufferings  of 
his  Saviour. 

It  was  the  only  religion  that  ever  enlisted  a society  of  volunteers  in  the  cause 
of  charity,  to  do  daily  duty  amidst  the  dreary  regions  of  the  Alps,  within  the 
limits  of  eternal  snows  and  incessant  storm,  beyond  the  habitation  of  man,  and 
the  boundary  line  of  vegetation — a society  which  a thousand  years  of  ceaseless 
labour  has  not  robbed  of  the  fresh  vigour  of  its  youth,  and  which  still  affords 
shelter  and  protection  from  the  danger  of  those  inhospitable  climes  to  all  who 
need  it,  let  their  creed  or  colour  be  what  it  may. 


• In  1596,  there  were  in  China  about  half  a million  of  Christians,  with  more  than  250 
churches ; and  in  Japan,  in  1715,  300,000  Christians,  and  300  churches,  all  through  the  in* 
defatigable  labours  of  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Jesuits. 
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It  was  the  religion  which  alone  has  adorned  the  calendar  with  its  thousand 
saints, — with  an  Anthony,  a Benedict,  a Bruno,  a Bernard,  a Dominic,  a Fran- 
cis, an  Ignatius,  a Xavier,  a Vincent  of  Paule,  a Boromeo,  a Francis  of  Sales, 
and  Philip  Neri — men  who  are  despised  and  dishonoured  by  the  world,  but 
who,  if  we  estimate  greatness  by  the  only  true  criterion,  the  benefits  conferred 
upon  mankind — are  infinitely  superior  to  those  who  contemn  them : so  that 
well  may  we  apply  to  them  and  to  ourselves  those  prophetic  words  of  wisdom, 
“ we  fools  esteemed  their  life  madness,  and  their  end  without  honour : behold 
how  they  are  numbered  amongst  the  children  of  God,  and  their  lot  is  among 
the  saints !” 

It  was  the  religion  in  which  “the  covenant  of  the  priesthood”  has  alone 
remained  for  ever  in  one  unbroken  line,  verifying  the  promises  of  God  to  Pe- 
ter, and,  through  Peter,  to  Peter’s  successors,  M Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this 
rock  I will  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it, 
and  to  thee  will  I give  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  whatever  ye  shall 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  whatever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall 
be  loosed  in  heaven,”  and  then  confirming  the  everlasting  compact,  by  the 
assurance,  “ that  heaven  and  earth  should  pass  away,  but  that  His  word  should 
not  pass.”  Look  at  the  singular  verification  of  this  great  covenant  in  that 
eternal  and  mysterious  city,  which,  serving  for  a thousand  years  as  the  capital 
of  the  last  and  most  powerful  of  the  five  great  empires,  was  appointed  also  as 
the  spot  wherein  the  grain  of  mustard-seed  was  to  take  root  and  grow  into  a 
tree,  which,  nourished  by  the  blood  of  martyrs,  soon  covered  with  its  shadow 
all  the  limits  of  the  earth ; a capital  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a few  ages,  in 
which  the  rising  religion  had  to  struggle  for  its  ascendancy  with  all  the  powers 
and  principalities  of  this  world  of  pomp  and  vanity,  and  of  the  world  of  dark- 
ness and  of  Satan,  was  transferred  to  the  sovereignty  of  him  whose  only  claim 
was  his  rightful  heritage  from  the  poor  fisherman  Peter,  who,  in  the  pride  of 
her  imperial  sway,  had  been  barbarously  and  ignominiously  crucified  as  a 
worthless  and  ignorant  impostor.  The  heir  of  Peter,  he  was  the  only  lawful 
depository  of  the  “ perpetual  covenant,”  and  which,  for  its  blessed  fulfilment 
under  an  over-iuling  and  Almighty  Providence,  he  has  faithfully  transmitted 
to  every  succeeding  generation ; while  the  covenant  itself,  in  eternal  memorial 
of  its  divine  origin,  like  that  to  which  it  had  succeeded,  written,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  tablets  of  heaven  by  the  finger  of  God  in  the  great  cathedral  of 
Christendom,  “ the  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations  !”# — hangs  suspended  over 
the  tomb  of  Peter,— over  the  very  relics  of  the  simple  unlettered  fisherman, 
to  whom  that  covenant  was  made,  with  all  the  splendour  of  art  and  nature  col- 
lected around  to  honour  and  adorn  the  most  gorgeous  temple  ever  erected  to 
God,  or  the  most  superb  monument  ever  raised  over  the  remains  of  man!  Can 
any  one  doubt,  then,  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophetic  pledge  ? Behold 


Isaias,  lvi.  7. 
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it  verified  to  the  letter  in  the  material  Church  ; while  history,  and  the  attest- 
ing faith  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  Christians  dispersed  throughout 
the  universe,  yet  all  professing  allegiance  to  this  same  successor  of  Peter, — 
with  those  who  first  afflicted  her  bowing  down  to  her,  and  those  who  slandered 
her  worshipping  the  steps  of  her  feet,  and  calling  the  city  of  Peter  the  city  of 
the  Lord — all  proclaim  its  verification  in  the  spiritual  !* 

Such  being  the  characteristics  of  the  religion  which  previous  to  their  fatal 
separation  from  the  centre  of  Christendom,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  look  to 
other  causes  for  the  miseries  which,  even  then,  too  frequently  afflicted  the 
land:  nor  need  we  go  far  in  our  investigation  for  the  discovery.  For  it  was 
not  the  Lord  who  had  “ deceived  this  people,  saying : you  shall  have  peace : 
and  behold  the  sword  reacheth  even  to  the  soul.”f  Sin  alone  will  account 
for  all.  It  had  driven  our  first  parents  from  a paradise  of  happiness  into  a 
wilderness  of  sorrow;  had  so  dimmed  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  discerned  by  a generation  now  become  the  children  of  wrath, 
and  whose  corruption  at  length  was  such,  that  only  a universal  deluge  could 
cleanse  the  earth  from  the  foul  polution.  Notwithstanding  this  signal  ven- 
geance of  a repenting  Maker  upon  a whole  world,  sin  again  recommenced  its 
ravages,  and  the  depravity  was  so  spread,  that,  even  the  chosen  people  of  God 
were  too  often  infected  with  the  leprosy,  and  too  often  became  obnoxions  to  the 
devastating  scourge  of  heaven.  Levi  himself  was  “a  vessel  of  iniquity;” — from 
him  descended  Aaron  and  the  priesthood,  which,  in  the  end,  crowned  the  mea- 
sure of  their  crimes,  by  condemning  and  crucifying  the  Messiah,  who  had  won 
a title  to  their  faith  by  the  most  stupendous  miracles,  and  whom  it  was  their  du- 
ty to  acknowledge  and  proclaim  as  their  king  and  Saviour.  # * * 

Let  us  now  consider  the  character  of  the  religion  which  succeeded  to  that,  of 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  a faint  outline,  and  which  had  well  nigh 
existed  for  a thousand  years  in  these  realms,  and  then  see  whether  this  new 
order  of  things  was  not  even  a fresh  kindling  of  the  wrath  of  God,  and  a still 
heavier  chastisement  for  our  sins,  rather  than  a boon  from  Him,  ‘who  openeth 
his  hand,  and  filleth  with  blessing  every  living  creature;’  whether  it  were  not,  of 
its  very  self,  a curse  that  blighted  wherever  it  touched,  and  an  awful  and  dis- 
tinctive token  of  the  malediction  of  Heaven — a malediction  that  carries  with  it 
this  most  miserable  judgment  also,  that  while  it  punished  for  past  offences,  it 
excited  to  new  ones,  so  that  the  sinner  has  never  ceased  to  add  sin  to  sin.J — 
Though,  in  its  course,  Protestanism  swelled  into  a very  deluge,  which,  for  a 
time,  swept  everything  before  it,  both  the  altar  and  throne;  changing  Carmel  into 
a wilderness;  converting  a pleasant  garden,  abounding  in  many  virtues,  into  a 
moral  waste  overgrown  with  thorns  and  briars ; driving  faith,  hope,  and 
charity,  from  the  sanctuary;  and  leaving  us,  even  to  this  day,  with  “ a land  of 


• See  Isaias.  lv.  14.  f Jeremias,  iv.  10. 

X Wisdom,  lii.  29. 
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closed  churches,  hushed  bells,  unlighted  altars,  unstoled  priests,  as  if  the  king- 
dom were  under  an  interdict  ;,># — yet,  all  this  came  not  at  once,  though  it  all 
sprung  but  from  one  sin.  Like  the  tall  of  Adam,  the  unbridled  passion  of 
Henry  cast  its  deadening  shade  over  a whole  empire,  infused  its  poison  into 
the  veins  of  a whole  race,  and  verified  to  the  letter  that  awful  denunciation  of 
divine  vengeance,  that  “ an  unwise  king  shall  be  the  ruin  of  his  people.” 

True  it  is,  that  this  “ first-born  son  of  the  Reformation,”  came  not  in  peace 
but  with  a sword,  and  was  inded  born  for  the  fall  of  many ; for  he  it  was,  who, 
by  severing  the  unity  of  the  Church,  removed  the  key-stone  from  the  arch,  and 
exposed  the  whole  structure  to  certain  ruin : it  tottered  for  a few  short  mo- 
ments under  the  feeble  props,  which  a spurious  and  unnatural  exercise  of  the 
power  so  lately  usurped  could  supply,  and  then  sunk  into  an  utter, an  undistin- 
guishable  wreck. 

Once  that  the  covenant  with  Peter  was  violated,  the  only  secure  foundation 
for  unity  was  torn  up,  and,  though  every  possible  effort  was  made  to  repair  it, 
no  ingenuity  could  devise  a substitute.  The  pride  of  innovation  proved  great- 
er than  its  power ; and  act  after  act  was  invain  passed  for  “the  repression  and 
extirpation  of  all  errors,  heresies,  and  other  enormities;”  “for  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  peace,  unity,  and  tranquillity  of  the  realm ;”  for  abolishing  diversi- 
ty of  opinions ;”  for  establishing  “the  most  perfect  unity  and  concord  in  all 
things,  and  especially  in  the  true  faith  and  religion  of  God;”  and,  though  the 
whole  power  of  the  tiara  was  transferred  to  the  crown, — which  power  the 
crown  was  nothing  loth  to  exercise^  and  though  it  was  backed  by  the  civil 
authorities,  with  fire  and  faggot  at  their  command, — of  which,  too,  they  in  their 
turn,  were  not  slack  to  avail  themselves ; still  diversity  of  opinions  sprang  up 
on  all  sides,  and  never  ceased  to  occupy — often  to  elude — all  the  vigilance  of 
the  royal  inquisitor,  and  to  baffle  the  most  barbarous  execution  of  the  law. — 
But  the  authority  which  was  powerless  for  good,  was  soon  found  to  be  most 
apt  for  mischief,  and  the  tyrannical  and  unflinching  disposition  of  him  who 
wielded  it,  acting  upon  the  dastardly  subserviency  of  the  great  ones  of  the  land, 
— the  caitiff  descendants  of  the  proud  barons  of  England, — for  the  first  time,  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  laid  all  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom  (which  had  been 
won  with  such  heroic  resistance  to  arbitrary  sway)  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the 
monarch,  giving  equal  force  to  the  proclamation  of  the  sovereign  and  the  par- 
liamentary law  of  the  realm.  Nay  so  abjectly  submissive,  so  passively  obedi- 
ent, did  they  become  under  the  dawn  of  their  illuminations,  and  under  the  plas- 
tic hand  of  power,  that  they  even  passed  a step  in  advance,  and  invested  the 
counsellors  of  the  king’s  successor,  if  he  were  under  age,  with  the  right  of  set- 
ting forth  proclamations  in  his  name,  of  the  same  authority  as  if  issued  by  the 
king  himself ; and  it  was  in  virtue  of  this  very  act  that  the  religion  of  the  late 
reign  was  supplanted ; and  that  all  the  diversities  of  opinions,  the  errors,  here- 
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8ies,  and  other  enormities  which  sacrificed  the  unity  of  the  church,  the  peace 
of  the  realm,  and  deluged  it  with  irreligion,  impiety,  and  sacrilege,  were  accom 
plished  during  the  minority  of  the  infant  sovereign  who  had  succeeded  to  his 
more  imperious  but  less  inconsistent  father. 

It  was  indeed  to  little  purpose  to  pray  to  be  delivered  from  schism,  as  they 
were  ordered  to  do  in  the  Litany  of  1535,  when  they  had  wilfully  run  head- 
long into  it ; or,  that  all  “ perverse  sects”  might  be  avoided,  when  they  had 
opened  the  broad  road  for  their  admission ; or,  that  they  might  “ withstand  the 
frauds  and  snares  of  their  ghostly  enemy,”  when  they  themselves  had  set  the 
toils ; or,  that  they  might  “ die  in  the  very  true  Catholic  faith,”  when  they 
had  not  only  most  solemnly  protested  against  it,  and  bound  themselves  by  oaih 
to  abide  in  another,  but  had  made  the  very  profession  of  it  high  treason  against 
the  State ! For  is  it  not  written,  that  “ the  hope  of  the  hypocrite  shall  perish 
through  His  appointment.  Who  maketh  a hypocrite  to  reign  for  the  sins  of  the 
people  ?”  And  thus  again  did  they  earn  the  recompense  that  awaited  them, 
and  “ the  congregation  of  hypocrites  was  made  desolate.”  That  desolation  came 
indeed  with  a rapid  and  appalling  vengeance.  It  rent  the  veil  of  the  sanctua- 
ry, but  it  had  no  better  covenant  to  establish  in  its  place.  No,  the  covenant  of 
God  the  inheritance  of  Christ,  his  seamless  coat,  the  pillar  and  the  ground  of 
truth,  was  treated  with  as  little  ceremony  as  an  antiquated  building  grown  out 
of  date  and  taste, — like  one  of  those  fashions  which  this  capricious  world  of 
ours  has  decked  herself  out  withal  for  a season,  and  then  discarded  as  some- 
thing of  which  it  had  grown  weary  because  it  lacked  novelty,  and  which  they 
had  as  good  a right  to  change  as  the  fancy  of  their  vain  apparel.  What  had, 
therefore,  been  venerated  for  its  antiquity,  for  its  majestic  comeliness,  its  beau- 
tious  splendour,  its  happy  adaptation  to  its  purposes,  for  the  associations  which 
had  grown  up  around,  and  to  which  every  succeeding  age  added  new  charms, 
and  imparted  a new  interest,  became  despoiled  of  half  its  glory,  contracted  in 
all  its  fair  proportions,  and  profaned  in  its  most  holy  rites. 

To  give  zest  to  the  meagre  fare  which  was  now  served  up  to  the  religious 
appetites  of  the  people,  in  lieu  of  the  sumptuous  feast  to  which  they  had  been 
hitherto  accustomed,  that  discarded  Church  which  had  heretofore  provided  it 
with  such  a lavish  hand,  became  the  object  of  the  bitterest  antipathy.  The 
dark  unfeeling  zealots,  and  ravenous  extortioners,  who  were  dividing  the  land 
between  fanaticism  and  infidelity,  “ knew  full  well  that  the  sword  of  the  law 
could  not  have  been  wielded,  with  such  deadly  effect,  against  the  holy  and  an- 
cient religion  of  these  islands,  if  that  religion  had  not  first  been  decried,  abused, 
and  maligned,  until  it  appeared  to  the  multitude  a very  moral  monster.  ( From 
the  sole  ot  its  foot,’  like  its  divine  founder,  ‘ to  the  top  of  its  head,  there  was 
no  soundness  in  it it  was  buffeted,  abused,  spit  upon ; it  was  covered  with  a 
mantle  of  derision ; it  was  scourged,  and  drenched  with  vinegar  and  gall  ; the 
water  of  affliction  entered  into  its  very  soul ; and  it  was,  when  thus  disfigured 
by  a clamorous  rabble,  and  seemingly  abandoned  by  God,  that  the  bigots  and 
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the  fanatic  cried  out  to  the  agents  of  the  law  and  the  sword, — ‘ away  with  it, 
away  with  it’  ” 

Haring  crucified  it,  they  buried  it,  and  esteemed  it  dead,  but,  after  a long 
sleep,  it  has  risen,  like  its  divine  author,  from  the  tomb : and  God  grant  that  the 
sower  may  again  cast  the  good  seed  around ! May  he  open  rivers  in  the  high 
hills,  and  fountains  in  the  midst  of  the  plains ; may  he  turn  the  desert  into 
pools  of  water,  and  the  impassable  lands  into  streams!  and  may  he  plant  in  the 
wilderness  the  cedar  and  the  thorn,  and  the  myrtle,  and  the  olive  tree  !#  May 
they  again  grow  and  flourish,  and  casttheir  shadow  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land ; and  may  the  desolate  cities  be  again  inhabited ! The  consequence 
of  this  total  alienation  from  the  ancient  creed,  was  a new  order  of  things,  that 
left  nothing  wherewith  the  imagination  might  assist  the  reason ; no  associations 
—no  reminiscences : the  poetry  of  religion  driven  from  her  precincts,  the  mys- 
teries of  faith  departing  from  her,  no  warmth  of  affection  in  her  heart,  and,con- 
lequently,  no  glowing  devotion  in  her  prayers.  It  tore  itself  assunder  from 
ill  former  feelings  and  prepossessions ; rendered  the  beautiful  history  of  the 
English  Church  no  better  than  a tale  of  fancy ; and  pronounced  a verdict  of 
condemnation  against  the  greatest  men  that  the  nation  ever  produced,  as  well 
as  against  those  to  whom  it  was  most  deeply  indebted.  Not  content  with  this 
state  of  internal  desolation,  it  cut  itself  off  from  all  sympathy  with  the  rest  of 
Christendom,  and  such  was  the  fatuity  by  which  the  religious  counsels  of  the 
country  were  thenceforth  governed,  that  she  appeared  to  be  handed  over  to  a ju- 
dicial blindness  in  just  punishment  for  her  sins,  a blindness  which  she  has  too 
faithfully  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation;  for,  her  subsequent  story 
fas  never  presented  one  interesting  feature : exercising  no  influenoe  beyond 
her  own  isolated  territories  ; undertaking  no  enterprise,  either  in  the  cause  of 
civilization,  or  Christianity ; adding  nothing  to  the  store  of  religious  knowledge, 
or  of  ecclesiastical  history,  but,  on  the  contrary,  manifestly  retrograding  in  her 
course.  As  a member  of  the  Christian  community,  she  was  a withered  and  life- 
kssbranch,  stirred  only  from  time  to  time,  by  the  strife  of  her  own  internal  dis- 
sensions. Usually  sunk  in  apathy  and  indifference,  she  has  been  only  roused  to 
1 knowledge  of  her  own  existence,  by  the  spirit  of  angry  contention  within  her 
own  bosom  ; and,  even  here,  she  has  been  ever  governed  by  external  circum- 
stances which  belong  to  the  wretched  concerns  and  interests  of  this  world,  and 

of  the  next. 

In  her  infancy  she  caried  little  for  doctrine  or  principle,  provided  she  went 
ride  enough  from  Borne,  and  established  sufficient  safeguards  for  the  protec- 
tion  of  the  plunder  which  the  abettors  of  the  change  were  then  enjoying ; and, 
rith  this  object  in  view,  hostility  to  Rome  was  her  best  and  surest  resource* 
When  the  remembrance  of  it  had  been  well  nigh  obliterated  by  a century  of  ac- 


* Isaias  41  and  54. 
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live  persecution,  the  fears  of  a reaction  in  favour  of  the  ancient  creed,  became 
a less  powerful  agent  than  the  apprehension  of  an  advance  in  the  cause  of  in- 
novation ; for,  Puritanism  was  beginning  its  work,  driving  on  its  approaches 
both  against  Church  and  State,  undermining  all  authority,  both  civil  and  reli- 
gious, and  threatening  universal  anarchy  and  confusion.  A return  to  better 
principles  was  the  obious  policy  of  all  who  felt  an  interest  in  averting  the  im- 
pending evil,  or  who  venerated  any  of  the  established  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  infuse 
a new  spirit  into  the  Church,  if  it  were  only  an  object  of  human  policy ; and 
to  strengthen  itself  by  drawing  closer  its  alliance  with  the  State,  was  its  first 
and  most  natural  impulse.  The  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  of 
passive  obedience  to  their  authority,  was  exalted  into  an  article  of  Christian 
faith,  and  employed  as  the  engine  most  suitable  to  the  purpose.  For,  with  all 
its  licentiousness  of  principle,  breaking  through  all  the  trammels  which  had 
hitherto  restrained  the  capricious  exercise  of  the  human  mind,  overleaping  all 
landmarks  which  their  fathers  had  set,  wandering  into  the  wild  regions  of  fancy, 
and  emancipating  itself  from  the  thraldom  of  spiritual  authority,  the  new  re- 
ligion was  not  only  as  possitive  in  its  dogmas,  determined  to  enforce  them,  as 
the  religion  it  had  supplanted,  but  actually  introduced  one  doctrine,  while  it 
discarded  many  which  had  long  been  held  by  all,— which  no  sect,  or  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  had  ever  yet  defined  as  an  article  of  faith, — a blind  and 
passive  obedience  to  the  temporal  sovereign.  The  identity  of  Church  and 
State  was  a principle  most  serviceable  to  both,  and  each  was  but  too  anxious  to 
enhance  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  other.  The  natural  tendency  of  this 
condition  of  things  was  an  approach  to  the  more  substantial,  better  defined, 
better  understood,  and  more  comprehensive  doctrines  which  had  been  over- 
thrown, or  remodelled,  under  circumstances  which  drove  the  new  teaching  to 
seek  excuses  for  its  transgressions  in  the  necessities  of  the  times,  in  which  a 
spirit  of  protestation  against  Rome  was  the  leading  principle,  and  which  almost 
alone  governed  it  in  its  decisions,  during  the  period  of  transition  and  separa- 
tion. The  attempt,  however,  was  a signal  failure,  and  the  external  energies  of 
a new  and  fanatical  sect,  carried  the  day  over  a frail  and  tottering  system, 
which  evinced  symptoms  of  decay  in  its  very  infancy,  and  which  soon  lost  its 
force  when  it  abandoned  the  only  principles  by  which  it  could  possibly  retain  it. 
From  the  restoration,  to  the  final  extinction  of  exclusion  and  persecution  on 
account  of  religious  opinions,  the  Anglican  Church  lay  like  a dismantled  log 
upon  the  waters,  disfiguring  the  fair  ocean  by  its  unsightly  bulk — a serious  inju- 
ry to  other  craft,  and  wholly  incapable  of  righting  itself.  During  this  melancho- 
ly period  of  death-like  inertness,  she  seems  to  have  reduced  Christianity,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  the  standard  of  heathenism.  There  was  neither  reliance  on, 
nor  respect  for  authority:  her  doctrines  were  a paradox,  and,  for  aught  that  any 
one  believed  of  them,  they  might  as  well  have  been  the  mythology  ofthe  Greeks; 
her  revenues  were  a mere  maintenance  for  the  priesthood;  her  festivals  only  an 
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occasion  for  feasting  and  display;  while  she  was  wholly  bereft  of  any  real  influ- 
ence oyer  the  faith  or  morals  of  the  people,  and  performed  a very  secondary  part 
amongst  the  social  or  political  relations  of  the  kingdom.  But  this  moral  sleep 
was  not  to  endure  for  ever,  and,  during  these  latter  days,  a long  period  of  peace, 
ever  favourable  for  calm  religious  inquiry,  a more  intimate  and  friendly  inter- 
course with  other  countries,  and  a general  stir  in  the  Christian  world,  have 
conspired  to  turn  her  attentions  upon  herself  again,  upon  her  own  inanimate 
condition,  and  induced  her  to  endeavour  to  inspire  fresh  vigour  into  her  system, 
and  raise  herself  to  a more  elevated  sphere  in  the  religious  commonwealth. 
Yet,  after  every  attempt,  how  little  has  been  archieved;  and,  whatever  commen- 
dations may  be  due  to  the  actors  of  this  work  of  regeneration,  we  must  still  pre- 
dict its  utter  failure,  because  of  the  natural  and  radical  defects  of  the  principles 
upon  which  they  work;  and,  when  the  heat  of  this  singular  controversy  is  over 
within  the  bosom  of  a Church  which  has  adopted  unity  of  belief  as  an  essential 
token  of  truth,  and  which  has  fenced  its  creed  with  all  the  powers  at  its  com- 
mand— the  powers  of  the  earth,  pains,  penalties,  and  disabilities ; a controversy 
carried  on  by  the  most  learned  and  most  dignified  of  her  sons,  and  one  which 
has  wrell  nigh  engaged  the  whole  kingdom  within  its  lists,  and  embroiled  even 
the  least  contentious  in  the  dispute,  who  can  say  that  the  cause  of  truth  will 
have  advanced  even  by  a single  step?  Thus  hath  the  modern  church  of  these 
realms  been  ever  travelling  on  the  confines  of  two  worlds,  the  one  of  folly,  the 
other  of  wisdom  ; too  often  does  she  cross  the  borders  of  the  former,  never  does 
she  enter  the  latter.  Her  language,  too,  partakes  of  the  character  of  her  con- 
duct ; it  is  one  that  none  can  understand  farther  than  it  betrays  the  troubled  and 
feverish  condition  in  which  she  finds  herself.  * * # # # 

Even  more  has  she  gained  still ! A measure  of  grace  which  is  w eighed  by 
the  justice,  not  by  the  mercy  of  God,  and  which  gives  no  fruit  to  their  labours. 
The  very  endeavours  to  rouse  the  sullen  frame  produce  but  a feverish  excite- 
ment, a quicker  circulation,  a higher  pulse,  more  present  vigour,  ending,  as 
heretofore,  in  still  greater  debility  for  the  future ; and  this  indeed  is  the  natur- 
al consequence  of  stimulants  misapplied  through  ignorance  of  the  disorder. — 
Yet  stimulants  are  not  the  only  remedies  prescribed,  for  there  are  many  physi- 
cians, each  with  his  own  nostrum,  and  each  with  his  own  patients,  though  all 
items  of  the  same  great  aggregate,  while  the  variety  of  recipes  create  a strange 
conflict  in  her  constitution.  Greater  and  better  men  are  needed  for  the  work, 
but  the  people's  sins  and  the  vengeance  of  heaven  yet  interpose,  making  them 
still  “bondmen  of  error,”  and  delivering  them  over  as  victims  to  the  “contra- 
diction of  tongues.”  Who,  then,  should  bear  to  sit  quiet  in  such  a state?  For 
is  not  their  church,  according  to  their  own  showing,  like  a plague-stricken  city, 
which  all  should  make  haste  to  quit  who  would  not  fall  a prey  to  the  pestilence? 


• Isaias  13. 
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“The  stars  of  heaven,  and  their  brightness,  display  (not)  their  light  (for  her,) 
the  sun  (is)  darkened  in  his  rising,  nor  docs  the  moon  shine  with  her  light :” 
that  is,  there  is  no  longer  “a  sign  among  them,”  neither  a column  of  cloud  by 
day,  nor  a pillar  of  fire  by  night,  so  that  the  light  of  faith  hath  departed  from 
them’,  and  without  faith  there  is  no  grace,  and  without  faith  there  is  no  virtue. 

“The  ways  are  made  desolate ; no  one  passeth  by  the  road ; the  covenant  is 
made  void;  he  hath  rejected  the  cities,  and  the  land  hath  mourned ;”  and  yet 
they  remained  within  her  as  unconcerned  as  if  the  atmosphere  were  as  pure  as 
as  the  heavens,  and  withal  as  full  of  confidence,  contentment  and  peace,  as  if 
the  lamb  were  dwelling  securely  with  the  wolf,  the  leopard  were  lying  down 
with  the  kid,  and  the  calf,  the  lion  and  the  sheep,  were  abiding  together  so 
that  a little  child  might  lead  them!  Whereas  the  great  rebellion  against  God 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  was  “the  lifting  up  of  the  banner  upon  the  dark 
mountain,”  gathering  together  all  the  passions  of  men  “to  lay  the  land  deso- 
late,” “as  a destruction  from  the  Lord.”  It  hushed  the  voice  of  prayer  in  a 
thousand  sanctuaries,  and  made  them  over  to  the  bat,  the  croakiftg  of  the  raven, 
and  the  hooting  of  the  owl;  verifying  all  the  denunciations  in  which  the  judg- 
ment of  heaven  was  pronounced  upon  sinful  man,  even  when  sin  was  done 
almost  as  much  in  ignorance  as  in  wilfulness:  “the  house  of  our  holiness  and 
our  glory,  where  our  fathers  praised  thee,  is  burnt  with  fire,  and  all  our  love- 
ly things  are  turned  into  ruins the  sanctuaries  of  our  God  shall  be 

“a  ruinous  heap  of  stones; and  owls  shall  answer  one  another  there, 

in  the  houses  thereof; and  the  raven  shall  dwell  in  them;  ....  and 

thorns  and  nettles  shall  grow  up  in  its  houses ;”  and  where  their  were  a thou- 
sand vines,  the  place  is  now  filled  with  thorns  and  briars.  All  this  was  ac- 
complished to  the  letter;  and  the  land  was  indeed  desolate  and  forsaken,  and  a 
spectacle  to  the  rest  of  Christendom.  The  asylum  of  peace  and  holiness  be- 
came “a  mouldering  arch,  and  desecrated  wall ;”  the  refuge  of  the  poor  was 
no  longer  to  be  found  ; the  churches  were  shut,  the  bells  were  silent,  the  holy 
places  defaced  • good  men’s  bones  cast  out  of  their  graves ; the  shrines  plun- 
dered ; the  ashes  of  the  saints  scattered  to  the  winds  ; the  altars  overturned, 
learning  discouraged,  piety  decayed,  infidelity  rampant,  and  religion  a very  Ba- 
bel of  confusion ! 

Was  all  this  done  in  envy  of  the  ancient  faith?  Was  it,  that  they  would 
trample  it  under  foot,  because  it  was  so  beautiful?  that  they  would  destroy 
what  they  despaired  to  emulate?  that  they  would  despoil  it  of  its  treasures,  be- 
cause they  knew  not  how  to  value  them  ? that  they  would  cut  off*  their  people 
from  the  best  affections  of  the  heart — from  those  heavenly  consolations  which 
seclusion  alone  can  supply  and  nourish,  that  most  precious  balm  for  a wound- 
ed spirit,  that  blessed  intercession  of  peaceful  holiness  for  a sad  and  sinful 
world — not  that  they  might  transfer  such  heavenly  privileges  to  themselves,  for 
they  knew  neither  how  to  prize  them  nor  how  to  use  them,  but  that  they  would 
not  suffer  the  earth  to  be  gladdened  with  joys,  which  they  had  not  a soul  to  rel- 
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ish?  All  this  was  done, because  what  was  done, was  done  in  utter  reckless  ness 
of  consequences,  by  those  who  led  and  profited  by  the  sacrilege,  and  who,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  ends,  set  all  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature  in 
hostility  to  heaven, — avarice,  craftiness,  malice,  and  impiety,  which  then  exer- 
cised a most  bitter  tyranny  over  the  souls  of  men ; such  was  their  sin,  and  such 
Was  their  excuse ! But  now,  when  the  lust  of  plunder  has  been  laid  at  rest, 
hot  because  it  was  satiated,  but  because  there  was  no  more  spoils  to  covet,  and 
the  delirium  so  long  sustained  by  the  apprehension  of  a compulsory  restitution 
of  the  ill-gotten  wealth  has  long  since  passed  away,  and  liberated  our  reason 
from  its  thraldom  5 but  what  a judicial  fatuity  can  it  be  that  still  unites  a whole 
people  in  such  resolute  opposition  against  every  effort  for  the  restoration  of  their 
lost  blessings  ? Are  they  not  herein  abandoned  by  God  to  a spirit  of  blind- 
ness and  of  error  ? And  may  we  not  believe  that  the  very  judgment  of  heaven 
against  the  Jews,  announced  to  the  prophet  Isaias,has  fallen  upon  them  also? 
“Go,  said  the  Lord,  and  thou  shalt  say  to  this  people  ; hearing,  hear,  and  un- 
derstand noti^ind  see  the  vision  and  know  it  not.  Blind  the  heart  of  this  peo- 
ple, and  make  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes:  lest  they  see  with  their 
eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  hearts,  and  be  conver- 
ted and  I should  heal  them.”  For  is  not  the  law  of  God  as  clear  now  as  when 
it  was  declared,  that  “the  ways  of  God  are  so  plain  that  even  fools  shall  not 
err  therein  ?”  or  as  when  it  was  said,  “This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it ; and  go 
not  aside,  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left  ?”  or  as  when  it  was  prom- 
ised that  “the  heart  of  fools  should  understand  knowledge,  and  that  the  tongue 
of  stammerers  should  speak  readily  and  plain  ?”  Is  not  this  blindness,  then, 
too  clearly  another  kindling  of  wrath  for  the  sins  of  our  forefathers,  which  have 
so  afflicted  the  spirit  of  His  Holy  One,  that  He  is  turned  to  be  our  enemy,  and 
fights  against  us?  For  is  notour  whole  history  since  this  fatal  rebellion 
against  truth,  a history  of  sin  and  shame,  which  has  left  a heavy  legacy  of  repen- 
tance to  us,  but  of  the  obligations  of  which  we  are  still  unconscious  ? 

The  great  unruly  torrent  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which,  in  a day,  uprooted 
the  united  labours  of  many  ages,  was  indeed  a second  deluge,  not  for  the  sud- 
den destruction  of  one  generation  alone,  but  sweeping  away  the  souls  of  man 
as  quickly  as  they  succeeded  each  other,  for  a period  of  time  which  still  en- 
dures, and  the  termination  of  which,  even  after  three  hundred  years  of  expi- 
ation, is  known  only  to  Him  who  afflicts  us  for  the  sins  of  our  fathers  and  our 
own,  until  we  confess  our  iniquities,  and  the  iniquities  of  our  ancestors, whereby 
they  have  transgressed  against  him,  and  walked  contrary  to  him.*  And  thus 
are  we  still  visited  with  “ the  day  of  revenge and  “ urho  shall  accuse  thee, 
O,  Lord,  if  the  nations  perish  which  thou  hast  made  ?”  “ for  thou  shalt  be  jus- 
tified in  thy  words,  and  shalt  overcome  when  thou  art  judged.” 


See  Levit.  xxvi. 
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Another  consequence  of  the  change,  and  a very  important  one  too  has  been, 
that  it  ha3  disconnected  its  followers  from  all  the  saints  and  sages  of  venerable 
antiquity  and  thrown  us  upon  a dreary  waste,  in  which  the  eye  is  refreshed 
neither  by  flower  nor  by  fruit.  It  has  cut  them  off  from  all  affinity  and  rela- 
lationship  with  any  one  saint  in  the  calendar,  whether  native  or  foreign ; from 
“ spirit^without  a home  and  without  a name”  on  earth,  but  who  have  inheri- 
ted “ ari^ver lasting  name”  in  the  imperishable  homq  of  the  blessed,  for  whom 
altars  have  been  erected  in  every  department  of  Christendom,  and  whose 
memories  are  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  believers.  And  what  an 
unenviable  position  to  be  in ! unable  to  claim  any  share  in  the  glory  of  these 
illustrious  saints — with  as  wide  a gulph  between  them,  as  between  Lazarus 
and  Dives — compelled  to  acknowledge  the  value,  but  without  any  partnership 
in  the  property — unworthy  and  unwilling  to  worship  in  the  same  temples  in 
which  they  proffered  their  holy  orisons,  and  in  which  they  sacrificed  the  ador- 
able mysteries,  (unless  perchance  desecrated  by  the  overthrow  of  both  shrine 
and  altar) — they  are  condemned  to  stand  aloof  in  silent  admiration  at  the 
crowds  of  faithful  votaries  who  daily  come  to  supplicate  their  intercession, 
with  a devotion  to  which  they  remain  wholly  insensible.  Should  they  not  feel 
humiliated  at  the  spectacle  ? Should  it  not  startle  them  into  reflection  on  the 
cause  P — that  they  should  find  strangers,  where  they  ought  to  meet  brethren — 
that  they  alone  should  be  sceptics,  where  all  others  are  true  believers  ? Why ! 
it  is  a blessed  thing  to  be  associated  with  such  beings,  even  in  the  humble  po- 
sition of  suitors  for  their  protection.  What  a wayward  spirit  must  have  taken 
possession  of  their  minds,  that  they  see  it  not ! Hath  not  the  Lord,  in  his 
wrath,  mingled  for  them  the  spirit  of  a deep  sleep,  and  shut  up  their  eyesPf 
How,  otherwise,  should  they  not  discern  the  futility  of  their  principles,  which 
they  declare  to  be  calculated  for  unity  and  Catholicity  ? For  are  they  not  dis- 
united everywhere,  even  in  their  own  house ; and  are  they  not  Catholics  only 
amongst  themselves  P Let  them  but  pass  the  limits  of  their  own  shores,  and 
they  are  at  once  strangers  in  the  land ; they  encounter  an  angel  with  a flaming 
sword  at  the  gate  of  every  sanctuary,  because  driven  from  the  blessed  plains 
of  paradise  in  virtue  of  their  disobedience,  they  are  condemned  to  hard  and 
unprofitable  labour  amongst  the  thorns  and  briars,  and  to  wander  like  outcasts 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Victims  to  their  infidelity,  they  are  alike  aliens 
to  a steadfast  faith,  as  to  a quiet  conscience,  and  are  become  the  inheritors  of  a 
vineyard,  which  ever  baffles  their  skill  and  refuses  its  produce.  Every  hand 
is  against  them,  and  their  hand  is  against  every  other ; their  days  are  days  of 
warfare,  and  the  battle  never  ceases  within  their  borders. 

Even  when  at  her  best,  there  is  something  so  little  about  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  a mere  national  isolated  Church,  in  comparison  with  the  gigantic 
concerns  of  the  universal,  that  the  thought  of  her  must  ever  fall  short  of 


• Isaias  xxix.  10. 
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satisfying  the  mind,  or  filling  the  heart,  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  being,  that 
they  desire  to  be  filled  and  satisfied.  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  has  ever  com- 
manded a mysterious  reverence,  which,  even  in  the  days  of  temporal  oppres- 
sion and  humiliation,  has  won  her  the  sympathies  of  the  world,  and  pointed  to 
her  as  the  future  hope  and  refuge  of  all  that  was  good  and  virtuous.  The  im- 
agination ever  lingers  over  her  as  on  a sunny  and  sacred  spot ; the  cradle  of 
Christianity,  the  nurse  of  empires  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  the  mother  and 
guide  of  all  the  faithful  in  all  the  domain  of  God ; fertilized  by  the  blood  of 
martyrs,  sanctified  by  the  piety  of  confessors,  and  rejoiced  by  the  penitence  of 
sinners.  Armed  with  privileges,  arid  with  power  never  entrusted  to  any  other 
city,  with  power  to  bind  or  to  loose,  to  bless  or  curse,  the  limits  of  her  domin- 
ion, circumscribed  only  by  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  earth,  with  all  the  na- 
tions under  the  sun  for  her  inheritance,  she  stands  unrivalled  and  alone.  Yet, 
all  participation,  in  the  glory  of  this  spiritual  and  mysterious  kingdom,  has 
England  likewise  forfeited  by  her  apostacy. 

Even  in  matters  of  Bamller  moment,  how  strikingly  are  not  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  two  religions  portrayed ! In  Catholicity,  the  most  delightful  asso- 
ciations, like  so  many  cherished  friends,  follow  and  accompany  you  at  every 
step,  as  you  advance  in  her  long  and  varied  course — the  presiding  genius  over 
music,  painting  and  sculpture ; over  history,  eloquence,  poetry,  and  philosophy. 
While  Protestantism,  dating  only  from  a period  of  unrivalled  excellence  in  the 
arts;  has,  nevertheless,  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  discarded  them  from  her  service 
—she  cleared  the  landscape  of  all  its  beauties,  and  left  it  cold,  dull,  dreary  and 
desolate.  Contrast  their  respective  ceremonials,  the  furniture,  beauty  and  de- 
coration of  their  respective  temples ! What  an  imposing  spectacle  is  a pontifical 
high-mass  in  St.  Peter’s,  with  all  its  gorgeous  splendour,  and  picturesque  mag- 
mficence,  under  the  glittering  fane  which  the  inspiring  genius  of  Christianity 
has  lifted  into  thecloudsof  heaven!  Does  it  not  transport  us  from  this  world  in- 
to the  next,  to  the  choirs  of  angels,  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  throne  of  the 
Lamb  P Can  we  dwell  with  the  same  mind  upon  the  cold,  tedious,  heartless, 
lifeless  worship,  in  its  naked  and  mishappen  rival  in  the  national  Church  3-  A- 
gain;  when  death  hath  summoned  us  to  our  final  reckoning,  and  the  Church  is 
called  upon  to  perform  the  last  sad  offices  over  the  lifeless  corpse,  and  for  the 
departed  spirit,  in  what  a different  feeling  is  it  not  accomplished ! In  Catholi- 
city, it  is  a real  Christian  function — a long  and  solemn  line  of  cloistered  monks 
and  pious  clergy,  bearing  the  emblems  of  our  redemption  in  presence  of  the 
corpse  envelloped  in  a blaze  of  light,  to  tell  of  the  hope  of  a blissful  immortality 
—all  chaunting  in  mournful  cadence,  a requiem  for  the  departed  soul,  propitia- 
ting heaven  in  mitigation  of  her  penalties,  praying  that  the  justice  of  God  may 
be  satisfied,  and  that  the  repentant  sinner  may  speedily  rest  in  his  eternal  home! 
Then  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  the  Most  High,  before 
* supplicating  multitude,  impressed  by  the  appalling  spectacle  of  death — and  we 
have  a lesson  for  the  living,  and  a blessing  for  the  dead  ! 
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But,  turn  we  to  the  same  scene  under  the  Reformed  religion,  and  what  is  it  ? 
Is  there  any  thing  so  sickening  to  the  heart  as  a great  London  funeral  P Not 
an  emblem  of  chiistianity  about  it;  belonging  entirely  to  this  world,  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  next — a long,  long  pageantry  of  empty  carriages 
in  mere  mockery  of  woe,  and  so  singularly  emblematical  of  the  hollowness  of 
the  religion  in  whose  service  they  are  engaged ! and  when  the  poor,  forlorn  re- 
mains have  been  consigned  to  the  grave,  which  is  but  too  truly  “covered  with 
the  dismal  shade  of  death,”  the  final  scene  of  the  drama  is  still  in  keeping  with 
the  rest,  and  a monument  is  erected  over  them  in  a Christian  Church,  too  often 
in  total  forgetfulness  of  heaven,  recording  only  tJie  deeds  of  earth,  represented 
under  the  symbols  of  heathen  mysticism. 

All  her  religious  services, — for  the  same  may  be  said  of  all, — being  thus 
lowered  in  their  character,  and  all  her  former  religious  associations  being  thus 
severed  and  lost,  having  descended  from  her  proud  pre-eminence  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Christendom,  and  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  having  each  and  all  of 
them  waxed  cold  and  dim  under  the  revolution  of  feelings,  and  war  of  princi- 
ples, which,  as  we  have  seen,  have  never  ceased  to  infest  her,  as  the  most 
fearful  consequence  of  her  schism ; let  us  for  a moment  consider  whether  she 
has  gained  any  thing  to  compensate  for  all  this,  even  among  the  transitory  con- 
cerns of  this  fleeting  world. 

We  have  already  seen  what,  in  this  respect,  she  was,  before  the  fatal  epoch 
we  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate ; let  us  view  her,  for  an  instant,  in  her  pres- 
ent condition.  In  lieu  of  monasteries,  we  have  workhouses ; in  place  of  vol- 
untary charity,  an  unfeeling  compulsory  assessment  for  the  poor ; jails  are 
multiplied  or  enlarged ; whole  masses  of  the  population  are  unemployed  and 
starving ; while  vice  and  crime  are  increased  beyond  all  former  precedent  and 
turbulence  reign  throughout.  We  have  principles  of  equality,  where  we  had 
heretofore  principles  of  subordination ; a spirit  of  worldly  ambition  and  insat- 
iable covetousness,  where  formerly  was  a chivalrous  sacrifice  of  self,  and  a 
generous  outlay  of  riches  for  the  public  good.  Coarse,  vulgar,  riotous  mirth, 
have  been  substituted  for  the  light-hearted,  innocent  amusements  of  the  peo* 
pie ; among  the  higher  ranks,  society  is  overgrown,  and  the  best  feelings  of 
the  heart  are  supplanted  by  pride,  envy,  hatred,  emulation,  and  contention ; 
while  a universal,  luxurious  extravagance  has  dissipated  the  means  of  benevo- 
lence, and  handed  over  half  the  ancient  estates  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Jew  and 
the  stockjobber. 

Still  she  has  had  her  reward,  and  what  is  it  ? u The  harvest  of  the  river  is 
her  revenue : and  she  is  become  the  mart  of  the  nations  ....  her  merchants 
are  princes,  and  her  traders  the  nobles  of  the  earth.”  But  with  the  reward  of 
Tyre,  may  she  not  also  inherit  her  chastisements  P — “ and  the  earth  is  infected 
by  the  inhabitants  thereof : because  they  have  transgressed  the  laws,  they 
have  changed  the  oiidinance,  they  have  broken  the  everlasting  covenant . — 
Therefore  shall  a curse  devour  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  shall 
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sin : and  therefore  they  that  dwell  therein  shall  be  mad,  and  few  men  shall  be 
left.”  Long  indeed  have  these  prophecies  been  fulfilled  amongst  us — long 
have  “ the  inhabitants  of  the  island”  been  delivered  over  to  a spirit  of  religious 
madness,  and  the  faithful  adherents  of  the  ancient  and  everlasting  covenant  are 
but  a few — a mere  remnant  of  the  inheritance  of  Christ ! 


♦ 


FULFILMENT  OF  PROPHECY— FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 


In  proportion  as  we  approach  the  term  when  a series  of  prophecies,  which 
have  been  delivered  at  different  times,  are  to  receive  their  accomplishment,  in 
the  same  degree  will  it  be  found  that  these  prophecies  which  are  last  in  order 
of  time,  are  more  explicit,  contain  more  minute  details,  and  afford  more  ample 
grounds  of  determining  their  accomplishment,  than  those  by  which  the  event 
was  orginally  announced.  We  find  the  application  of  this  principle  in  the 
predictions  of  Daniel  and  of  St.  John,  which  foretold  the  destruction  of  Pagan 
Rome  and  the  triumph  of  the  Church  which  Jesus  Christ  was  to  found.  These 
events  were  at  first  simply  announced  by  the  Hebrew  prophet  to  Nebuchodon- 
osor,  (Dan.  II.  5)  they  were  more  fully  exhibited  by  him  to  his  grandson 
Raltassar ; but  they  have  been  depicted  by  the  4 beloved  disciple’  in  such  clear 
and  distinct  colours,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  err  in  determining  the  event 
by  which  this  series  of  predictions  was  fulfilled.  Agreeably  to  the  plan  pur- 
sued in  our  last  number,  we  shall  first  copy  the  17th  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse, 
as  having  special  reference  to  our  subject,  and  then  make  an  effort  to  elucidate 
its  meaning. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

1.  44  And  there  came  one  of  the  seven  Angels,  who  had  the  seven  vials,  and 
spoke  with  me,  saying : Come  I will  shew  thee  the  condemnation  of  the  great 
harlot,  who  sitteth  upon  many  waters. 

2.  With  whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  committed  fornication ; and  they 
who  inhabit  the  earth  have  been  made  drunk  with  the  wine  of  her  whoredom. 

3.  And  he  took  me  away  in  spirit  into  the  desert.  And  I saw  a woman 
sitting  upon  a scarlet  coloured  beast,  full  of  names  of  blasphemy,  having  seven 
heads,  and  ten  ho^ns. 

4.  And  the  woman  was  clothed  round  about  with  purple  and  scarlet,  and 
gilt  with  gold  and  precious  stones  and  pearls,  having  a golden  cup  in  her 
hand,  full  of  the  abomination  and  filth  of  her  fornication. 

5.  And  on  her  forehead  a name  was  written : A mystery : Babylon  the 

the  great,  the  mother  of  the  fornications  and  the  abominations  of  the  earth. 
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6.  And  I saw  the  woman  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus.  And  I wondered  when  I had  seen  her  with 
great  admiration. 

7.  And  the  Angel  said  to  me : Why  dost  thou  wonder  ? I will  tell  thee 
the  mystery  of  the  woman,  and  of  the  beast  which  carrieth  her,  which  hath 
the  seven  heads  and  ten  horns. 

8.  The  beast  which  thou  sawest  was  and  is  not,  and  shall  come  up  out  of 
the  bottomless  pit,  and  go  into  destruction : and  the  inhabitants  on  the  earth 
(whose  names  are  not  written  in  the  book  of  life  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world)  shall  wonder,  seeing  the  beast  that  was  dnd  is  not. 

9.  And  here  is  the  understanding  that  hath  wisdom.  The  seven  heads  are 
seven  mountains  upon  which  the  woman  sitteth,  and  they  are  seven  kings : 

10.  Five  are  fallen,  one  is,  and  the  other  is  not  yet  come:  and  when  he  is 
come  he  must  remain  a short  time. 

11.  And  the  beast  which  was  and  is  not ; the  same  also  is  the  eighth,  and  is 
of  the  seven,  and  goeth  into  destruction. 

12.  And  the  ten  horns  which  thou  sawest,  are  ten  kings  who  have  not  yet 
received  a kingdom,  but  shall  receive  power  as  kings  one  hour  after  the  beast. 

13.  These  have  one  design,  and  their  strength  and  power  they  shall  deliver 
to  the  beast. 

14.  These  shall  fight  with  the  Lamb,  and  the  Lamb  shall  overcome  them,  be- 
cause he  is  the  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings,  and  they  that  are  with  him  are 
called,  and  elect  and  faithful. 

15.  And  he  said  to  me : The  waters  which  thou  sawest,  where  the  harlot 
sitteth,  are  peoples,  and  nations  and  tongues. 

16.  And  the  ten  horns  which  thou  sawest  in  the  beast : these  shall  make 
her  desolate,  and  naked,  and  shall  eat  her  flesh,  and  shall  burn  her  with  fire. 

17.  For  God  hath  given  into  their  hearts  to  do  that  which  pleaseth  him ; — 
they  that  give  their  kingdom  to  the  beast  till  the  words  of  God  be  fulfilled. 

18.  And  the  woman  which  thou  sawest  is  the  great  city  which  hath  kingdom 
over  the  kings  of  the  earth.” 

Although  exhibited  under  a somewhat  different  figure,  it  is  easily  seen  that 
the  same  event  which  Daniel  foretold  to  Nebuchodonosor  and  Baltassar  is  here 
predicted ; namely,  the  triumph  of  the  Messiah’s  kingdom  over  the  fourth  king- 
dom which  we  have  already  shown  to  be  that  of  Rome.  This  conclusion  will 
be  rendered  still  more  evident  by  a detailed  examination  of  every  circumstance 
of  this  prophecy. 

V.  1.  “Come  1 will  shew  that  the  condemnation  of  the  great  harlot,  who  sit- 
teth upon  many  waters.” 

The  great  harlot  is  Pagan  Rome,  as  is  evident  from  the  concluding  verse  of 
this  chapter; — “And  the  woman  which  thou  sawest  is  the  great  city  which 
hath  kingdom  over  the  kings  of  the  earth.”  The  epithet  of  “harlot”  is  given 
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to  her  in  consequence  of  her  idolatry ; it  being  usual  with  the  sacred  wri- 
ters to  regard  idolatry  as  a spiritual  fornication.  The  many  waters  are,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  15th  verse,  “peoples  and  nations  and  tongues,”  and  under  this 
figure  is  represented  the  vast  extent  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  comprised 
the  greater  part  of  the  world  as  then  known. 

2.  “With  whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  committed  fornication,  etc.” 

Co-extensive  with  the  power  of  Rome  was  the  idolatry  which  was  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  all  her  institutions,  which  she  every  where  introduced 
or  confirmed,  which  she  promoted  by  the  influence  of  her  example,  rendered 
imposing  by  the  magnificence  of  her  rites,  and  embellished  by  the  genius  of  her 
great  men.  She  was,  thus,  the  means  of  firmly  establishing  it,  in  the  hearts  of 
the  kings  and  peoples  of  the  earth.  Not  only  was  she  the  grand  support  of 
idolatry ; but  she  herself,  in  the  persons  of  her  emperors,  required  men  to  ac- 
knowledge her  divine  character. 

3.  “And  he  took  me  away  in  spirit  into  the  desert.  And  I saw  a woman 
sitting  upon  a scarlet  coloured  beast,  full  of  names  of  blasphemy,  having  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns.” 

That  his  undivided  attention  might  be  given  to  what  was  to  be  exhibited  to 
him,  the  Apostle  was  brought  to  a desert.  The  woman  and  the  beast  on  which 
she  sits,  would  appear  to  be  one  and  the  same  object,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
a comparison  of  this  verse  with  verses  9 and  18.  The  Greek  text  removes 
the  ambiguity  of  our  own  translation : as  it  shows  that  it  is  the  beast,  and  not 
the  woman,  which  is  full  of  names  of  blasphemy,  and  has  the  seven  heads  and 
ten  horns.  It  may  be,  however,  that  by  the  woman  we  are  to  understand  the 
city  of  Rome  and  by  the  beast  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  although  we  incline 
to  make  no  distinction  in  the  object  of  St.  John  in  this  representation.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  woman  into  the  figure  was  an  almost  necessary  part  of  his 
description  ofidolatry  as  a spiritual  fornication. 

“ Names  of  blasphemy .”  Besides  attributing  to  herself  a heavenly  origin, — 
her  founder  being  the  supposed  son  of  Mars — and  ascribing  her  greatness  to 
the  continual  protection  of  the  false  gods,  who  were  in  reality  demons,  (1. 
Cor.  X.  20.,)  Rome  promised  herself  an  eternal  existence,  and  received  from 
her  poets  the  title  of  “Goddess  of  earth  and  nations.”* 

“ Having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns”  The  seven  heads  are  the  seven  hills 
on  which  Rome  was  built ; and  still  more  literally  are  seven  kings  or  rulers, 
both  of  which  interpretations  are  given  in  the  ninth  verse.  The  application  to 
the  seven  hills,  seems  to  have  been  intended  principally  for  the  purpose  of  lea- 
ving no  doubt  as  to  the  city  of  which  St.  John  speaks. f The  other  interpre- 
tation of  this  symbol  is  that  on  which  most  stress  is  laid,  as  is  evident  from  the 
10th  and  11th  verses.  The  ten  horns  are  also  ten  kings.  (See  v.  12.) 


• Terrarura  Dm  Gentium  queRoma.  Mart.  Ep.  XU.  f Di  quibus  septem  placuerr 
^nllp«.  Hor.  Spptpm  urb?  alia  jugis,  quae  loti  praesidet  oibi,  Prop#»rtiu*. 
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V.  4.  “And  the  woman  was  clothed  round  with  purple  and  scarlet,  etc.” 

This  is  a magnificent  description  of  the  riches  of  Imperial  Rome,  and  its 
influence  in  promoting  idolatry  is  very  aptly  represented  by  the  golden  cup 
with  which,  as  with  a philter,  she  excited  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  join 
her  in  this  abominable  worship. 

5.  “And  on  her  forehead  a name  was  written : A mystery : Babylon  the 
great,  etc.” 

Although  some  commentators  refer  the  word  “mystery”  to  the  Pagan  rites,  of 
which  Rome  was  the  centre,  a more  probable  interpretation  of  the  word  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  the  name  which  follows  is  applied  in  a mystic  sense.  That  by 
Babylon  we  are  to  understand  Pagan  Rome,  no  one  can  hesitate  to  admit;  for 
the  woman  who,  after  the  manner  of  harlots  in  those  times,  had  her  name  in- 
scribed on  her  front,  is  the  city  on  seven  hills.  Among  the  early  Christians, 
Rome  was  universally  understood  to  be  designated  by  this  name,  as  we  learn 
from  St.  Irenaeus,  St.  Jerome,  and  indeed  from  all  early  Christian  writers,  who 
touched  on  this  subject.  Indeed,  it  appears  certain  that  St.  Peter  gives  the 
imperial  city  this  appellation  in  the  conclusion  of  his  first  epistle,  “The  Church 
that  is  in  Babylon,  elected  together  with  you,  saluteth  you ; and  so  doth  my 
son  Mark.”  As  there  is  no  evidence  that  in  the  Apostle's  time  there  was  a 
Christian  church  in  ancient  Babylon,  of  which  city  little  more  remained  than  the 
ruins ; as  all  Christian  antiquity  testifies  to  his  residence  at  Rome ; and  as 
Mark  is  known  to  have  written  his  Gospel  there,  the  general  opinion  of  the 
early  Christian  writers  was,  that  this  first  epistle  was  written  from  Rome,  and 
that  the  Apostle  gives  that  city  the  name  by  which,  as  the  stronghold  of  idola- 
try, and  the  unrelenting  persecutrix  of  the  people  of  God,  it  was  known  among 
the  faithful.  Very  many  eminent  protestant  critics,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Grotius,  Mill,  Hammond,  Whitby,  Est,  Valckn,  Lardner,  etc.,  have 
adopted  this  opinion,  which  would,  we  think,  scarcely  meet  with  any  serious 
opposition  were  it  not  that  it  supplies  an  irrefragable  proof  that  St.  Peter  was 
at  Rome;  and  moreover  serves  to  render  the  fulfilment  of  this  part  of  the  A- 
pocalypse  too  clear  to  be  easily  mistaken. 

6.  “I  saw  the  woman  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  Saints,  and  with  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus.” 

Another  feature  in  this  description  which  evidently  indicates  Pagan  Rome. 
During  the  three  first  centuries  of  our  era,  the  whole  power  of  the  Roman 
Empire  was  frequently  employed  to  crush  the  rising  church.  The  ten  gener- 
al persecutions,  during  which  many  millions  of  martyrs  suffered,  are  too  well 
known  to  require  more  than  an  allusion  to  them  on  an  occasion  like  the  pres- 
ent. Of  the  last  and  most  violent  of  them,  under  Diocletian,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact,  that,  so  great  was  the  number  of  victims,  this  emperor 
boasted  as  if  Christianity  had  been  entirely  extirpated  by  his  efforts.  Among 
the  inscriptions  on  the  public  monuments  raised  under  that  emperor  are  the 
following,  among  others,  preserved  by  Gruterus.  p.  cc.  ixxx.,  (Graev.  vol.  1) 
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Diocldianus  Jovius  d Maximian,  HercuUus.  Caes.  Aug.  Amplijicato  per  Ori- 
tnktn  d Occidentem.  Imp , Rom,  d nomine  Christianorvm  deldo  qui  rem publi- 
can cvertebant.  Diocletian  Caes,  Aug,  Galerio  in  Oriente  Adopt,  Superstitions 
Christ,  ubique  delda , d cuda  Deorum  propagato .”  “Diocletian  Jovius  and 
Maximianus  Herculeus  being  Emperors,  having  extended  the  Roman  empire 
through  the  East  and  the  West, and  having  blotted  out  the  name  of  Christians,  who 
were  overturning  the  Republic,  etc.  Diocletian  being  Emperor,  and  Galerius 
being  adopted  in  the  East,  the  superstition  of  the  Christians  was  everywhere  abol- 
Hhed,  and  the  worship  of  the  gods  propagated.” 

8.  “The  beast  which  thou  sawest  was  and  is  not,  and  shall  come  up  out  the 
bottomless  pit,  and  go  into  destruction : and  the  inhabitants  oif  the  earth  (whose 
names  are  not  written  in  the  book  of  life  from  the  foundation  of  the  world) 
ihall  wonder,  seeing  the  beast  that  was  and  is  not.” 

Before  attempting  an  explanation  of  this  and  the  following  verses,  we  beg  to 
remind  the  readers  of  the  Cabinet,  that  we  do  not  undertake  to  explain  with 
absolute  certainty  every  minute  detail  of  this  prophecy  5 but  only  intend  to  show 
that  its  principal  object  was  the  destruction  of  Pagan  Rome — a conclusion 
which  we  flatter  ourselves  We  have  already  established.  Some  modern  Pro- 
testant commentators  suppose  that  the  beast  of  which  there  is  question  was  one 
of  the  Roman  Emperors,  e.  g.  Nero,  or  Vitellius.*  But  the  explanation  given 
by  Bossuet  appears  to  us  more  reasonable  in  itself,  and  more  conformable  to 
the  general  scope  of  this  prediction.  According  to  him, the  beast  is  not  any  in- 
dividual Emperor,  but  the  Roman  empire  itself;  and  these  words  of  the  An- 
gel have  not  reference  to  a state  of  things  existing  at  the  time  when  they  were 
addressed  to  St.  John,  but  to  a condition  of  that  empire  for  which  the  visions 
previously  exhibited  to  him,  and  related  in  the  preceding  chapters,  had  pre- 
pared him.  The  time,  then,  when  the  beast  ,(was  and  is  not,”  is  according  to 
Bossuet,  that  point  in  the  history  of  Imperial  Rome,  when  its  power  began  to 
cease,  and  when  its  violence  against  the  Saints  was  for  a time  suppressed. — 
What  this  precise  time  was  we  shall,  under  the  guidance  of  the  above  named 
illustrious  prelate,  presently  endeavour  to  point  out. 

10.  “Five  are  fallen,  one  is,  and  the  other  is  not  yet  come,  and  when  he  is 
come  he  must  remain  a short  time.” 

According  to  Rosenmceller  (a  Protestant)  the  seven  kings  spoken  of  in  the 
9th  verse  are  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Galba,  and 
Otho.  Five  of  these  had  passed  away,  when  he  supposes  St.  John  to  have 
written  the  Apocalypse.  Galba  then  held  the  reins  of  empire,  and  Otho,  who 
was  to  succeed  him,  was  to  have  but  a short  reign.  By  the  beast  mention- 
ed in  the  next  verse,  who  is  the  eighth,  and  comes  after  the  seven,  or  springs 


* The  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  is  a matter  of  dispute  among  commen- 
tators. The  most  general  opinion  is  that  it  was  written  under  Dominitian,  although  the 
feign  of  Nero,  and  even  that  of  Claudius,  is  assigned  by  many  as  its  date. 
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from  the  beast  which  had  seven  heads,  as  he  interprets  the  original  Greek,  he 
understands  Vitellius  who  succeeded  Otlio,  and  whose  manners  appear  to  have 
borne  a very  close  similitude  to  those  of  a beast , and  in  the  circumstances  of 
whose  death  there  were  inany  points  of  co- incidence  with  the  end  of  the  beast  as 
here  and  elsewhere  described  in  the  Apocalypse.  Several  Protestant  writers 
have  also  found  in  the  history  of  the  early  Roman  emperors  the  facts  here  ob- 
scurely indicated  by  St.  John.  We  mention  these  opinions,  not  that  we  adopt 
them,  but  to  show  that  wre  are  by  no  means  alone  in  asserting  the  reasonable- 
ness of  recurring  to  Roman  history  for  the  details  of  the  events,  which  is  the 
chief  object  of  this  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  which,  with  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  appears  to  be  the  direct  and  immediate  object  of  the  entire  book 
from  the  4th  to  the  18th  chapter  inclusive. 

The  time  when  Constantine  the  Great  triumphed  over  Maxentius  (312)  and 
when  the  cross  was  triumphantly  planted  in  Rome  by  the  first  Christian  em- 
peror is,  according  to  Bossuet,  the  period  in  which  we  find  the  literal  accom- 
plishment of  these  words  of  the  Angel  to  St.  John.  The  five  Roman  emper- 
ors who  had  disappeared,  were  Diocletian,  Maximian,  Constantins  Chlorus, 
Galerus,  and  Maxentius — all  of  whom  were  contemporary,  all  of  whom 
were  identified  with  idolatry,  and  all  of  whom  were  persecutors  of  the 
Christian  Church.  One  persecutor  yet  remained.  This  was  Maximinus,  who 
continued  to  shed  Christian  blood  even  after  the  triumph  of  Constantine.  The 
seventh  uras  not  yet  come.  This,  says  Bossuet,  was  Licinius,  who  was  then 
emperor  with  Constantine,  but  who,  at  that  time,  so  far  from  being  persecutor, 
actually  joined  Constantine  in  the  edicts  which  latter  issued  in  favour  of  the 
Christians.  As  long  as  Maximinus  lived,  Licinius  was  the  friend,  not  the 
oppressor  of  the  Church.  Subsequently,  however,  to  the  death  of  Maximinus, 
about  the  year  319  or  320, Licinius  opposed  Constantine,  and  commenced  a per- 
secution against  the  Christians  of  the  East ; which,  however,  did  not  last  long, 
as  he  lost  his  life  in  323. 

11.  “And  the  beast  which  was  and  is  not ; the  same  also  is  the  eighth,  and 
is  of  the  seven  and  goeth  into  destruction. 

Maximian  Herculius  had  abdicated  along  with  Diocletian.  He  subsequent- 
ly, however  resumed  the  purple,  and  was  a determined  opponent  of  Christian- 
ity, the  professors  of  which  he  cruelly  persecuted.  He  is  called  the  beast  which 
was  and  is  not,  because,  as  Pagan  emperor,  he  is  identified  with  Pagan  Rome, 
which  then  received  its  death-wound  in  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  and  the 
subsequent  decline  of  which  to  its  final  overthrow,  was  the  consequence  of  that 
triumph.  Every  thing  required  that  its  final  extinction  should  be  gradual.  A- 
gain  we  repeat,  that  we  adopt  this  interpretation  as  the  most  probable,  without, 
however,  givingitasabsolutely  certain.  The  only  thing  we  regard  as  absolutely 
certain  is,  that  the  destruction  of  Pagan  Rome  is  foretold  in  this  chapter,  and 
that  all  the  circumstances  of  that  event  here  foretold  have  been  fulfilled,  however 
we  may  or  may  not  be  able  at  the  present  day  to  apply  each  minute  feature  of 
the  prediction  to  the  particular  event  it  announced. 
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12.  44  And  the  ten  horns  which  thou  rawest,  are  ten  kings,  who  have  not 
yet  received  a kingdom,  but  shall  receive  power  as  kings  one  hour  after  the 
beast.” 

The  number  44  ten”  may  be  supposed  to  indicate  a great  number,  as  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  it  employed  in  a general  signification  in  the  scriptures,  especi- 
ally in  the  prophetic  writings.  Bossuet,  adopting  the  interpretation  of  Beren- 
gaud,  a writer  of  the  seventh  century,  understands  by  these  ten  kings,  the 
different  kingdoms  which  were  formed  out  of  the  Roman  Empire  after  its  fall 
or  dismemberment.  The  ancient  writer  above  referred  to  enumerates  ten  such 
kingdoms  or  powers,  namely, 44  the  Persians  and  Saracens, who  became  masters 
in  Asia,  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  thfe  Goths  in  Spain,  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  the 
Burgundians  in  Gaul,  the  Franks  in  Germany,  the  Huns  in  Pannonia,  the  Alani 
and  Suevi,  who  seized  on  other  portions  of  the  once  colossal  empire  of  Rome.’ 
Other  writers  make  a different  enumeration,  but  we  regard  the  above  as  the 
least  objectionable.  Whatever  enumeration,  however,  may  be  made,  and  whether 
we  take  the  word  4 ten’  as  denoting  an  indefinite  or  definite  number,  it  will  at 
least  appear  certain  from  the  following  verses,  that  the  powers  or  kingdoms 
which  rose  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire  are  here  designated.  They 
are  said  to  have  received  power,  one  hour,  after  the  beast,  or, — as  the  Greek 
may  be  rendered — along  with  the  Beast.  The  expression,  4 one  hour,’  does  not 
denote  the  duration  of  their  power,  but  rather  indicates  that  they  all  received 
power,  at  the  same  time , as  the  vulgate  version,  and  St.  Irenaeus  render  the 
Greek  text.  If  the  translation  4 after  the  beast’  be  adopted,  then  it  denotes  the 
establishment  of  these  several  kingdoms  after  the  fall  of  Rome.  If  the  other 
version,  4 along  with  the  beast’  be  preferred,  then  the  4 one  hour’  may  denote 
the  length  of  duration  of  their  power,  as  co-existing  with  that  of  the  beast, 
which  was  rapidly  declining,  and  which  at  length  was  destroyed  by  the  very 
instrument  by  which  it  had  been  temporarily  propped  up.  This  will  appear 
clear  from  the  explanation  of  the  following  verses. 

13.  44  These  have  one  design ; and  their  strength  and  power  they  shall  de- 
liver to  the  beast.” 

An  ancient  writer  connects  the  last  two  words  of  the  12th  verse  with  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  and  then  the  meaning  of  the  first  part  of  the  sen- 
tence would  read  thus : These  have  one,  i.  e.  the  same,  design  with  the  beast, 
namely,  to  uphold  idolatry  and  oppose  the  Gospel.  The  latter  part  of  the  sen- 
tence would  thus  appear  to  arise  naturally  from  the  former.  The  nations  by 
which  Rome  was  destroyed  and  its  empire  parcelled  out  among  different  dy- 
nasties, were  either  idolators  or  Arian  heretics.  That  they  at  fir3t  gave  their 
strength  and  power  to  the  Beast,  i.  e.,  to  Rome,  is  evident  from  history,  from 
which  we  learn  the  Roman  armies  about  this  time,  consisted  in  great  part  of 
those  very  barbarians,  by  whom  it  was  subsequently  destroyed.  Taking  the 
text  as  it  now  stands,  all  the  nations  may  be  supposed  to  4 have  one  design’ — 
namely,  that  -of  establishing  themselves  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  em- 
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pire.  The  great  motive  which  influenced  them  in  their  migration  Southward 
was  to  And  countries  which  they  might  conquer  for  themselves,  and  in  which 
they  might  establish  a permanent  residence. 

14.  “ These  shall  fight  with  the  Lamb,  and  the  Lamb  shall  overcome  them, 
etc.” 


“ They  fought  against  the  Lamb,”  says  the  writer  of  the  7th  century,  already 
quoted,  and  whose  interpretation  of  this  verse  we  adopt, — “ because  they  put 
the  people  of  God  to  death : but  the  Lamb  shall  overcome  them,  because  these 
people  have,  for  the  most  part,  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Jesus  Christ.”  That 
these  barbarians  persecuted  the  Christains  is  certain.  St.  Augustin,  (De.  Civ . 
Dei . XVII.  51.)  and  Orosuis  (VII.  32)  reldte  the  martyrdom  of  a vast  num- 
ber  of  the  faithful,  under  Athanaric,  one  of  the  Gothic  Pagan  kings.  That 
they  at  length  embraced  the  faith  is  a matter  of  notoriety.  “ In  establishing 
themselves  in  the  empire,”  says  Orosuis,  “ they  learned  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity ; and  we  have  seen  our  churches  filled  with  Huns  and  Suevi,  Vandals 
and  Burgundians,  and  so  many  other  nations,  to  the  confusion  of  those  Ro- 
mans who  obstinately  adhered  to  their  errors  in  the  mid-day  light  of  Chris- 
tianity.” 

16.  “ And  the  ten  horns  which  thou  sawest  in  the  beast;  these  shall  hate  the 
harlot,  and  shall  make  her  desolate  and  naked,  and  shall  eat  her  flesh  and  shall 
bum  her  with  fire.” 

The  hatred  which  the  Barbarians — as  they  are  generally  called — had  for 
Rome  is  best  shewn  by  the  destruction  in  which  they  involved  her.  They 
made  her  desolate,  by  the  depopulation  of  her  crowded  places.  The  Campagna 
di  Roma,  w’hich,  it  is  believed,  formerly  was  covered  by  a dense  population  is 
now  a waste,  and  for  thirty  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  modern  Rome,  the  desola- 
tion of  the  once  former  Mistress  of  Nations  cannot  but  forcibly  impress  the 
traveller.  Even  Rome  itself  is  desolate ; the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  city 
being  at  present,  and  ever  since  its  destruction,  uninhabited,  and  only  visited  by 
the  curious  stranger  to  inspect  the  ruins  with  which  it  is  so  thickly  strewed. 
St.  Augustin,  Orosius,  St.  Jerom — contemporary  writers — assure  us  that  the 
city  was  destroyed  by  fire  under  Alaric,  u The  most  illustrious  city,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Roman  Empire,”  writes  St.  Jerom  to  Gaudentius,  “ has  been  con- 
sumed by  fire.”  In  his  treatise  De  Virginitate  addressed  to  Demetrias,  he 
says : “ Then  did  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  Nobility  behold  their 

houses  pillaged  and  in  flames ; so  that  Saint  Proba,  who  was  flying  from  the 
scene  of  destruction,  beheld  from  the  sea  the  smoke  ascending  from  her  burn- 
ing country.”  Socrates  has  left  on  record,  that  when  Alaric  took  Rome,  a 
great  part  of  the  masterpieces  of  art  which  that  city  contained,  were  consumed 
by  fire ; and  that  a great  number  of  the  Senators  were  put  to  cruel  deaths. 
Thus  every  circumstance  of  this  predition  finds  its  fulfilment  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Imperial  City. 

17.  “ For  God  hath  given  into  their  hearts  to  do  that  which  pleaseth  him. 
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Never,  perhaps,  was  the  hand  of  God  more  visibly  displayed  than  in  the 
destruction  of  Rome.  The  hordes  of  barbarians  which  successively  encroached 
on  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  and  at  length  parcelled  it  out  among  them, 
seem  to  have  been  ministers  of  wrath,  prepared  in  the  teeming  regions  of  the 
North  for  the  occasion.  In  the  destruction  of  Rome,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  agents  of  the  Divine  vengeance  seem  to  have  had  a deep  conviction 
that  they  were  nothing  more  than  the  ministers  of  a higher  power.  Titus  re- 
fused the  congratulations  which  were  offered  him,  immediately  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  once  Holy  City,  and  declared  that  he  was  but  the  feeble  instrument 
of  Divine  vengeance ; and  when  an  Italian  hermit  crossed  the  path  of  Alaric, 
on  his  march  towards  Rome,  and  besought  him  to  spare  so  great  a city,  “ Im- 
possible!77 he  replied,  “I  do  not  act  from  my  own  impulse.  There  is  some- 
thing within  me  which  will  allow  me  no  repose  till  Rome  be  taken.” 

The  lamentations  of  the  kings  and  merchants  of  the  earth  on  the  destruction  of 
this  mystic  Babylon,  are  recorded  in  the  18th  Chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  to 
which  we  refer  the  reader,  as  an  additional  evidence  of  the  application  of  the 
17th  chapter  to  the  fall  of  Rome.  Our  space  being  almost  filled  up,  we  must 
stop  for  the  present,  reserving  to  our  next  Number  some  remarks  we  have  to 
make  on  the  ‘ little  horn7  spoken  of  in  Daniels  prophecy  (Chap.  VII.)  In  the 
mean  time  we  beg  an  attentive  perusal  for  the  following  extract  from  a work* 
that  has  just  appeared  in  London,  as  descriptive  of  the  desolation  that  follow- 
ed the  final  victory  of  the  barbarians  over  the  Imperial  City,  and  as  highly  cor- 
roborative of  the  argument  we  have  endeavoured  to  state  in  the  foregoing 
observations. 

“Totila,  the  Goth?”  says  Procopius  (who  served  in  the  staff  of  Belisarius,  and  was  his 
secretary.)  “ determined  to  level  Rome  with  the  ground,  and  make  the  regions  where  it 
stood  a place  of  pasturage  for  flocks  and  herds.”  Preparations  were  made  to  overturn  the 
monuments  and  trophies  that  still  survived  so  many  ravages,  and  to  destroy  the  palaces  and 
temples  by  fire.  Tnese  he  spared,  at  the  instance  of  an  embassy  sent  by  Belisarius,  from 
where  he  lay  with  the  forces  of  the  Greek  emperor  at  Ostia ; but  the  walls  he  caused  to  be 
in  great  part  demolished,  and  carried  away  as  captives  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  senate 
ana  the  Roman  people,  with  their  wives  and  children.  He  suffered  no  one  to  remain  behind, 
so  that  the  city  was  a perfect  solitude.  The  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus  adds,  that  for  forty 
days  and  upwards  Rome  had  no  inhabitants  but  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  It  was  to- 
wards the  close  of  this  interval,  that  Belisarius  felt  a desire  to  visit  and  survey  with  his  own 
eyes  the  ruins  of  a place  that  had  been  the  theatre  of  so  much  grandeur  and  renown ; and, 
with  this  view,  he  sallied  forth  from  the  sea-port  at  the  head  of  a strong  squadron  of  his 
guards. 

A marble  wilderness  extended  on  every  side,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  strewed  with 
ruins  of  Vitruvian  villas,  temples,  and  aqueducts ; the  waste  water  of  the  latter  had  filled  all 
the  valleys  and  overflowed  the  low  grounds  of  the  Campagna,  converting  into  marshes  and 
manteling  pools,  those  regions  which,  ere  while,  had  abounded  with  all  the  delights  of  the 
Hesperides.  The  thoroughfares  of  the  nations  were  silent  and  lonely  as  the  double  line  of 
tombs  through  which  they  passed.  The  towers  and  inscriptions  over  the  gates  had  been  tom 
down,  and  tneir  bronze  portals  carried  off  in  the  plunder  train  of  the  barbarian.  The  rock- 
built  walls  of  Rome  lay  low ; and  the  tramp  of  their  war  horses  was  muffled  by  the  grass,  as 
Belisarius  and  his  troops  rode  under  a succession  of  dismantled  arches,  down  towards  the 
forum,  along  the  “ sacred  way.” 

The  fox  looked  out  from  the  casements  of  the  Palatine,  and  barked  sharply  at  the  intru- 
ders as  they  rode  on ; wolves  prowled  through  the  vacant  streets,  or  lilered  in  the  palace 


• Rome  as  it  was  under  Paganism,  and  us  it  becninc  under  the  Topes,  2 Vol.  Lond.  1843. 
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halls;  wild  dogs  hunted,  in  packs,  through  the  great  circus,  through  the  baths,  along  the 
Campus  Martius,  and  on  the  gardens  of  Sallust  and  Maecenas,  through  the  promenades  of  the 
Suburra.  Outlandish  beasts — as  if  escaped  from  the  menageries  ana  caves  of  the  amphithe- 
atres— lay  sleeping  and  enjoying  themselves  in  the  sunshine  of  the  porticos,  or  tore  one  an- 
other to  pieces,  as  the  factions  had  done  of  old,  around  the  rostrum,  and  in  the  assembly- 
places  of  the  people ; others  growled,  and  gloated  over  the  unburied  carcasses  and  whitening 
skeletons  of  the  dead.  Ravens  and  vultures  desisted  from  feeding  their  sanguinary  nestlings, 
to  hoot  the  warriors,  as  they  wound  slowly  among  the  prostrate  columns  and  entablatures  of 
temples  that  encumbered  the  ascent  to  the  capitol,  or,  starting  from  their  perching-places  on 
tropny  and  triumphal  arch,  hovered,  and  flapped  their  sable  wings  above  the  plumage  of  their 
helmets.  Once  more,  the  Roman  eagle  soars  above  the  Tarpeian  tower — that  eiry  from 
whence,  for  a thousand  years,  it  had  flown  forth  to  carnage ; and  the  m&rtal  bugle  makes 
the  field  of  Mars  resound  again.  But  instead  of  the  warlike  response  of  legions — clamour- 
ing to  be  led  against  the  Samnite  or  the  Parthian — there  broke  out  a hideous  medley  of  yells 
and  howling,  yelp,  bark  and  roar,  out-topped  by  the  shrill  cries  of  ill-omened  birds,  startled 
from  their  roosts  in  the  sanctuary  recesses,  and  from  the  niches  and  cornices  of  the  senate- 
house.  The  warriors  listened  for  some  human  sound.  In  vain  they  listened  again ! Theie 
was  the  Palatine,  the  forum,  the  capitol,  the  Campus  Martius,  and  the  Tiber,  flowing  under 
the  beauteous  summer  sky  beneath  the  Tarpeian  cliff — but  the  legious,  the  emperors,  the  sen- 
ate, and  the  Roman  people,  where  were  thev  ? 

When  that  savage  uproar  had  at  last  subsided,  save  a casual  outbreak  of  a howl  or  bark 
reverberating  dismally  among  the  ruins,  and  along  the  valleys  and  the  river  banks,  all,  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  seven  Kills,  was  again  as  silent  as  the  grave  ! 

Never  had  mortal  eye  beheld  a catastrophe  more  impressive.  Fortune  had  turned  baek 
upon  her  steps,  and  made  it  her  sport  to  reverse  every  thing,  upon  that  very  scene,  where,  be- 
yond all  others,  men  had  become  elated  with  imagining,  that  she  had,  at  length,  descended 
from  her  slippery  globe,  for  ever,  and  fixed  her  perpetual  sojourn.  But  it  would  seem  as  if 
she  had  lured  the  Homans  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  grandeur  and  felicity,  only  to  render 
their  downfall  the  more  tremendous — had  helped  them  to  build  up  testimonials  of  boundless 
empire,  and  to  stamp  a character  of  eternity  upon  their  works,  merely  that  the  vouchers  of 
her  own  instability  might  endure  for  ever. 

After  being  deified  by  the  prostrate  earth,  and  having  temples,  and  priests^  and  altars,  con- 
secrated for  tneir  worship,  the  emperors  of  Rome  were  led  about  as  harlequins,  to  grace  the 
triumph  and  contribute  mirth  to  the  carousals  of  the  Goths.  The  iron  legions,  that  had 
trodden  down  the  nations,  had  been  trodden  down  in  their  turn.  The  slave  had  seen  his 
tyrant  lord  a suppliant  at  his  feet  for  life, — at  his  gate  for  bread ; to  escape  from  dignities  for 
which  the  Gracchi,  the  Scipios,  and  the  Csesars  had  contended,  men  of  patrician  lineage  had 
themselves  branded  and  ranked  as  slaves.  To  be  a Roman,  once  a distinction  prouder 
than  that  of  royalty,  had  become  the  vilest  badge  of  infamy.  The  lords  of  palaces  that  re- 
sembled cities,  and  of  estates  that  included  kingdoms  within  their  limits,  saw  themselves 
without  a home  or  a rood  of  land.  “ In  this  revolution,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Roman 
consuls  tasted  the  misery  which  they  had  so  often  spurned  or  relieved,  wandered  in  tattered 
garments  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  begged  for  the  most  sordid  pittance,  perhaps 
without  success,  before  the  gates  of  their  hereditary  mansions others  expired  of  famine 
upon  silken  couches,  amid  halls  of  more  than  regal  splendour,  or  were  led  away  (a  lot  still 
more  insupportable)  to  minister  to  the  rude  conquerors,  amid  devastated  villas  and  gardens 
that  reminded  them  of  many  a bright  summer  time  passed  in  dalliance  and  enjoyment.  To 
the  very  weft,  the  Fates  had  unravelled  their  most  gorgeous  tissue,  and,  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Palatine  and  the  capitol,  had  abandoned  the  fame  of  kings,  consuls,  and  emperors,  to  the 
scoffing  winds. 

Even  the  memorials  of  her  ancient  glories  served,  and  that  not  a little,  to  multiply  and  in- 
crease the  calamities  of  Rome.  The  sight  of  them  infuriated  the  barbarians.  They  made  it 
a sacred  duty  to  slaughter  the  craven  multitudes  they  found  loitering  round,  and  boasting  al- 
liance with  monuments,  intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  injuries  and  insults  inflicted 
by  their  sires  upon  humanity;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  so  many  millions  had  been  gath- 
ered into  one  place,  by  allurements  of  largesses,  shows,  and  every  sensual  indulgence,  that 
the  scythe  of  the  destroyer  might  mow  them  down  with  the  greater  facility  and  expedition. 
The  metropolis  of  the  nations  nad  become  their  sepulchre ; and  the  soil  of  their  pampered 
bodies  fattened  and  almost  filled  up  the  valleys  of  the  seven  hills. 

Nor  were  the  barbarians  satisfied  with  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  descendants  and  heirs  of 
the  old  race  of  aggressors.  They  aimed  at  the  annihilation  of  whatever  could  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  their  trumphs,  and  of  their  own  disasters  and  past  humiliations — of  every 
tiling  in  fine  that  art  or  conventional  usage  had  impressed  with  that  execrated  Roman  name.5’ 
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The  Holy  Eucharist  a comfort  to  the  Penitent. — A Sermon  preached  before  the 
University,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Christ  in  Oxford,  on  the  fourth  Sunday  alter  Eas- 
ter. By  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.  D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  New- York,  Harper  & Brothers,  1843. 

Whoever  has  read  “ The  Travels  of  ah  Irish  Gentleman  in  search  of  reli- 
gion,” must  remember  that  critical  period  in  the  history  of  its  hero,  when  he 
found  himself  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant.  Such  precisely,  at  the  present 
moment,  is  the  situation  of  Dr.  Pusey,  who  would  appear  to  have  preached 
and  published  this  clebrated  sermon,  for  the  express  purpose  of  defining  his  reli- 
gious position,  which  most  persons  will  be  likely  to  find  the  outside  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,  and  yet  not  within  the  one  fold,  of  the  One  Shepherd.  We  do  not 
mean  to  attribute  such  a design  to  Dr.  Pusey : we  merely  state  the  effect  his 
sermon  has  produced ; and  that,  had  he  intended  the  production  of  this  effect, 
he  could  not  have  taken  a more  effectual  means  of  attaining  his  object,  than  the 
course  he  has  actually  pursued.  But  before  entering  on  the  subject  suggested 
to  us  by  the  publication  of  this  world-renowned  discourse,  let  us  briefly  state 
the  extraordinary  circumstances,  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  the  importance 
now  universally  attached  to  its  delivery. 

On  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Easter,  last  past,  Dr.  Pusey,  as  one  of  the  Ca- 
nons of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  preached  in  that  church  on  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
The  sermon,  although  full  to  overflowing  of  what  are  called  Tractarian  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  would,  perhaps,  have  passed  off 
without  any  very  particular  notice,  had  not  the  preacher’s  zeal  for  the  revival 
of  frequent,  if  not  daily,  communion  induced  him  to  address,  although  in  a sub- 
dued tone,  to  his  brother  Canons,  then  and  there  corporally  present,  a word  of 
exhortation,  not  to  say,  reproof  on  their  neglect  of  this  sacred  duty.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  insinuation  of  a writer  in  the  July  number  of  the  British  Critic .# 


* “The  Six  Doctor*/’  Brit.  Ciit.  July  1843. 
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On  the  following  day,  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  University  demanded  of  Dr. 
Pusey  a copy  of  his  sermon,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  it  to  the  examination  of 
six  of  the  Faculty  agreeably  to  the  regulations  of  an  old,  and  all  but  antiquated,  stat- 
ute. This  demand  having  been  complied  with,  the  result  of  the  examination  was, 
the  suspension  of  Dr.  Pusey  from  preaching  for  two  years  within  the  University. 
That  the  entire  proceeding  against  the  Rev.  Dr.  was  arbitary,  unstatutable,  and, 
apparently  vindictive,  is  the  strong  conviction  produced  on  our  minds  by  the 
very  powerful  article  in  the  British  Critic , before  mentioned,  and  to  which 
we  refer  such  of  our  readers,  as  may  wish  to  investigate  the  subject  under 
this  point  of  view ; our  business  in  the  present  paper  being  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  sermon  rather  than  with  the  preacher. 

The  subject  of  this  celebrated  sermon  is  not  Transubstantiation,  although, 
for  reason  that  will  speedily  be  manifest,  we  propose  to  make  it  the  occasion 
of  an  examination  of  that  doctrine.  Neither  was  it  the  object  of  the  preacher 
to  establish  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sense  admitted  by  High-Church- 
Episcopalians — although  that  doctrine  is  supposed  throughout  the  entire  dis- 
course, and  is  repeatedly  expressed  in  very  strong  language.  The  design  of 
Dr.  Pusey  on  this  occasion  was,  to  shew  that  remission  of  sins  was  a conse- 
quence of  communion,  and  thus  to  afford  a powerful  motive  for  the  freqent  re- 
ception of  the  Sacrament.  His  text  seems  to  have  been  chosen  with  special 
reference  to  the  principal  object  of  the  discourse : “ This  is  my  blood  o£ 

the  New-Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins.” 
Math.  XXVI.  28. 

Dr.  Pusey  defends  himself  from  the  charge  of  having  preached  Roman  Cath- 
olic doctrine,  of  which  he  has  been  accused  on  this  occasion,  by  repeating, 
over  and  over,  his  entire  adherence  to  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  i.  e.  the 
Church  of  England.  But  this  defence,  however  sufficient  in  his  eyes,  cannot 
be  deemed  entirely  satisfactory  by  others ; as  it  is  a fact,  admitted  by  all,  and 
very  often  insisted  on  by  the  class  of  Anglican  divines  who  are  supposed  to 
recognize  Dr.  Pusey  as  their  leader,  that  the  said  formularies  are  ambiguous ; 
that  they  were  purposely  and  designedly  made  so,  in  order  to  admit  as  many 
varieties  of  interpetation  as  possible ; and  that  while  they  appear  to  ambition 
a protestant  meaning,  they  do  not  necessarily  exclude  a Catholic  interpetation. 
This  was  the  principle  of  the  famous  Tract,  No.  90,  the  avowed  purpose  of 
which  was  to  shew  that  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent  and  the  39th  articles 
of  the  Church  of  England  could  be  at  once  received  by  a sincere  Christian.  The 
adhesion,  then,  of  Dr.  Pusey  to  the  doctrine  embodied  in  the  formularies  of 
his  church,  is  necessarily  far  from  being  a satisfactory,  although,  we  doubt  not, 
a very  sincere,  reply  to  the  charge  of  Roman  Catholicism,  so  generally  urged 
against  him  by  his  brethren  of  Low  church  principles. 

A much  more  intelligible  defence  is  found  in  the  sermon  and  preface  thereto, 
in  both  of  which  Dr.  Pusey  professes  to  believe  the  elements  “to  remain  in 
their  natural  substances,79  and  disavows  any  attempt  “ to  define  the  mode  of  the 
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mystery,  that  they  are  also  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.”  This  declaration 
shews,  that,  however  strongly  he  may  ltave  expressed  his  belief  of  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  he  is  not  yet  a believer  in  that  mystery  as 
taught  by  the  Council  of  Trent ; which  not  only  asserted  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  but  moreover  anathematized  the  error  to  which — un- 
less some  mystification  lurks  beneath  his  words — Dr.  Pusey  so  pertinaciously 
adheres.  The  decree  runs  thus : “If  any  one  shall  say  that  in  this  Most  Holy 
Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  remains  to- 
gether with  Body  and  Blood  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  shall  deny  that 
wonderful  and  extraordinary  ( singularem ) change  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
bread  into  the  Body,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  Blood, 
the  species  (i.  e.,  appearances,  of  bread  and  wine  alone  remaining ; which 
change  the  Catholic  Church  most  fitly  calls  Transubstantiation ; let  him  be  an- 
athema.”* 

Dr.  Pusey  is  not,  then,  a Catholic ; and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
theological  school  to  which  he  belongs,  know  that  it  repudiates  the  idea  of  be- 
ing considered  Protestant. f Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  the  English  divine, 
like  the  Irish  gentleman  already  referred  to,xis  a kind  of  unhoused  religionist, 
— disclaimed  by  both  parties  between  whom  he  halts,  and  very  likely  to  add 
to  the  number  of  those  who,  attempting  a middle  course — where  there  is,  and 
can  b£,  no  medium — have  exhibited  to  the  world  an  inconsistency  which  few 
can  comprehend,  and  still  fewer  will  be  able  to  excuse. 

We  have  said  that  our  object  is  not  so  much  with  Dr.  Pusey,  as  with  his 
sermon,  together  with  the  learned  notes  and  copious  appendix,  by  which  it  is 
accompanied  in  its  published  form.  The  notes  are  to  the  number  of  79,  and 
generally  sustain  by  references  to  Scripture  and  quotations  from  the  Fathers, 
the  doctrinal  propositions  of  the  discourse.  The  Appendix  consists  of  about 
twenty  closely  printed  pages  of  “extracts  from  some  writers  in  our  (Anglican) 
later  English  Church  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,” — the  object  of 
which  is  to  show,  as  these  extracts  show  most  conclusively , that  Dr.  Pusey  has 
preached  and  published  nothing  on  this  occasion,  which  has  not  been  preached 
and  published  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  prelates,  and  other  teachers  of  the 
Anglican  establishment, — from  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Homilies  down  to  the 
present  Bishop  of  Exeter;  and  which  has  not  been,  at  least  by  implication,  ap- 
proved of  by  the  present  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Armagh,  who  have  ac- 
cepted the  dedication  of  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer’s  treatise  on  the  Church,  in  which 


* Sess.  13.  Can.  11. 

t Take  for  example,  the  following  explicit  avowal  of  Protestantism  by  one  of  the  Oxford 
Divines,  Rev’d  W.  Palmer  of  Magdalen  college.  “ Certainly  I am  for  no  middle  ways,  as 
you  will  understand  when  I tell  you  plainly  that  for  myself,  I utterly  reject  and  anathematize 
the  principle  of  Protestantism  as  a heresy,  with  all  its  forms,  sects  or  denominations.  And 
if  the  Church  of  England  should  ever  unhappily  profess  herself  to  be  a form  of  Protestantism 
(which  may  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  forbid! ) then  I would  reject  and  anathematize  the  Chinch 
of  England,  and  would  separate  myself  from  her  immediately  as  from  a human  sect,  With- 
out giving  Protestants  any  unnecessary  trouble  to  procure  my  expulsion.” 
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the  doctrine  condemned  by  the  ‘six  doctors’  is  expressly  contained ! After 
reading  these  extracts,  it  is  hard  not  to  yield  to  the  suggestion  of  the  writer 
in  the  British  Critic,  that  there  has  been  more  of  wounded  feeling,  than  zeal  for 
orthodoxy,  fermenting  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  suspended  Dr.  Pusey; 
and  that  but  for  that  illti-mcd  effort  to  stimulate  his  brother-canons  to  the  more 


frequent  celebration  of  the  Sacrament,  matters  might  have  continued  to  go  on 
as  they  have  been  going  on,  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  ; and  the  onward 
march  of  Puseyism  not  have  been  accelerated,  by  the  public  being  forced  to  re- 
gard it  as  the  object  of  systematic  annoyance,  not  to  say, persecution. 

But  enough  of  Puseyism ; our  business  is  now  with  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence,  as  taught  in  the  Catholic  Church ; and  most  especially  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Transubstantiation,  as  distinguishing  our  faith  in  this  mysteiy  from  all 
‘views’  or  ‘opinions’  that  may  be  entertained  by  individuals  or  sects  on  the  sub- 
ject,— from  the  ‘opinion’  of  Dr.  Pusey,  who  believes  Christ’s  body  and  blood  to 
be  ‘verily  and  indeed’  present  in  the  Sacrament,  down  to  the  low  view  of  this 
institution,  which  regards  it  as  purely  symbolical  and  representative  in  its 
character.  We  undertake  to  shew  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  as  taught  by  the  Fathers  of  Trent,  in  attempting  which 
we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  sermon  of  Dr.  Pusey,  the  notes  that  ac- 
company it,  and  the  extracts  above  referred  to.  But  before  we  enter  on  ^lis  de- 
monstration, and  as  a necessary  preliminary  thereto,  we  must  occupy  the  rea- 
der’s attention,  for  a few  moments,  while  we  endeavour  to  fix  therprecise  mea- 
ning of  the  Catholic  doctrine  and  sectarian  opinions  on  this  subject.  Besides 
this,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a few  wordsjn  reply  to  a very  popular  objection  to 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  drawn  from’a  total  misconception  of 
this  dogma.  We  are  told  that  it  is  rash,  and  presumptious,  to  attempt  to*define 
the  mode  of  this  mystery,  and  that  the  fact  of  Christ  being  “verily  and  indeed” 
present  in  the  sacrament  once  acknowledged,  the  mode  of  such  presence  should 
be  considered  a matter  of  opinion,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a legitimate  sub- 
ject of  a dogmatical  definition. 

The  Catholic  doctrine,  as  contained  in  the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Trent  al- 
ready quoted,  is,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  become  present  in  the  Eu- 
charist by  the  change  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  that  of 
the  Body  and  Blood ; that,  consequently,  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  do  not 
remain  after  this  change,  although  the  species  or  appearances  of  bread  and  wine 
remain:  i.  e.,  the  taste,  appearance,  and  colour  of  the  consecrated  elements  are 
the  same  after  the  change  of  the  substance  as  they  were  before  it  took  place. 
Here  is  a doctrine,  which,  however  incomprehensible,  as  itfunquestionably  is, 
or  however  absurd,  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who  have  not  the  gift;  of  Faith, 
is  yet  intelligible ; about  the  manner  of  which  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  dispute  ; 
and  which  is  received  in  the  same  sense  by  the  child  preparing  for  his  first 
communion,  as  by  the  learned  theologian  who  has  grown  grey  amidst  the  sub- 


tleties 


of  the  Schoolmen  and  the  teachings  of  the  Fathers. 
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The  opinion  most  directly  opposed  to  this  doctrine  of  the  church  is  that  of 
Zwingle,  which,  we  fear,  has  become  that  of  most  modem  protestant3, — not 
even  excepting  the  majority  of  the  respectable  denomination  to  which  Dr.  Pu- 
sey  belongs.  It  was  expressed  by  that  reformer  in  the  separate  confession  of 
faith  which  he  presented  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  the  famous  diet  of  Augs- 
burg. He  declares  that  as  Christ  “is  really  and  corporally  present  in  heaven, 
and  can  be  no  where  else,  after  the  ascension  ; that  in  the  supper  his  body  is,  as 
it  were,  truly  present,  by  the  contemplation  of  faith,  and  not  really  or  by  itd 
essence.”  In  the  letter  to  the  Emperor,  which  accompanied  this  confession, 
Zwingle  admits  the  presence  of  a sacramental,  but  not  of  substantial,  body. 

Calvin  did  not  deny  a real  presence,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  seize  on  what 
he  positively  believed.  He  concludes  a portion  of  his  observations  on  this 
. subject  in  these  words : “ I therefore  maintain  that  in  the  mystery  of  the  Sup- 
per, by  the  emblems  of  bread  and  wine,  Christ  is  really  exhibited  to  us ; that 
is,  his  Body  and  Blood,  in  which  he  yielded  full  obedience,  in  order  to  work 
out  a righteousness  for  us  ; by  which  we  may  in  the  first  place  become  with 
him  into  one  body ; and  secondly  being  made  partakers  of  the  substance  of 
himself,  also  be  strengthened  by  the  reception  of  every  blessing.”* 

Luther  was  not  only  a firm  believer  in  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist ; he  was,  however,  of  the  most  energetic  opponents  of  the  contrary 
error.  His  language  towards  his  brother  reformers  who  maintained  a figura- 
tive presence  only,  is  so  vehement  as,  not  unfrequently,  to  be  scurrilous  in  the 
highest  degree  j and  the  mention  of  the  ‘sacramentarians’ — as  the  figurative 
presence  errorists  were  called, — was  enough  to  disturb  the  equiminity  of  his 
temper  in  his  coolest  moments.!  Luther’s  advocacy  of  the  real  presence  is, 
the  more  to  be  depended  on,  as  he  very  ingenuously  acknowledged  that  he  was 
most  anxious  to  be  able  to  deny  it,  and  that  for  a motive  which  all  who  know 
the  man  will  ackowledge  to  have  been  most  powerful  with  him.”  I cannot  deny 
this,  ’’says  he,  in  his  letter  to  the  people  of  Strasburgh,  “that  had  Karlstadt  or 
any  one  else  been  able  to  persuade  me  five  years  ago,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
sacrament  but  bread  and  wine,  he  would  have  wonderfully  obliged  me.  For 
I laboured  much  and  anxiously  in  the  examination  of  this  question,  and  I made 
every  effort  to  extricate  myself  from  the  difficulty,  as  I plainly  perceived  how 
exceedingly  I could  annoy  the  Pope  in  this  matter . But  I found  myself  caught, 
without  any  chance  of  escape : the  words  of  the  Gospel  are,  forsooth,  too  plain 
and  open,  easily  to  be  denied,  still  less  to  be  perverted  by  words  or  glosses — 
the  productions  of  an  insane  mind.  Thus  Luther  admitted,  or  rather  strongly 


• Calvin’s  Institutes,  Lib.  IV  Chap.  17. 

t On  the  25th  of  January  1545 — less  than  a month  before  his  death — in  reply  to  some  in- 
sulting expressions  which  had  been  applied  to  him  by  the  Sacramentarians ; Luther  thus  paro- 
dies the  beginning  of  the  1st  Psalm  : “ Haopy  is  the  man  that  hath  not  been  in  the  council 
of  the  Sacramentarians,  and  hath  never  walked  in 
chair  of  those  of  Zurich.” 


I in  the  way  of  the  Zwinglians,  nor  sat  in  the 
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contended  for  the  literal  interpolation  of  Christ’s  words ; while,  in  order,  pro- 
bably, to  gratify  his  laudable  propensity  to  annoy  the  Pope,  he  denied  transub- 
fttantialion,  and  maintained  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  waa  present  along 
with  the  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  His  doctrine  on  this 
subject  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  consubst&ntiation. 

And  here  we  may  pause  to  remark  how  completely  the  Catholic  doctrine 
was  vindicated  by  those  who  united  in  opposing  it,  but  who  differed  among 
themselves  as  to  what  they  should  substitute  for  it.  Luther  proved  the  real  pres- 
ence by  the  literal  interpetation  of  Christ’s  words,  but  denies  transubst&n- 
tiation.  The  Sacramentarians  triumphantly  shewed,  that  if  the  literal  inter- 
pretation was  to  be  received,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  could  not  be 
consistently  rejected. 

In  the  Lutheran  Profession  of  faith,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Confession 
of  Augsburgh,  it  was  stated  “ that  the  true  body  and  true  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  truly  present,  distributed  and  received  in  the  Holy  Supper,  under  the  spe- 
cies of  bread  and  wine.”*  It  is  true,  that  in  the  Wittenburg  edition  of  the 
Confession  of  Augsburgh  in  1540,  the  tenth  article  from  which  the  foregoing 
extract  is  taken  reads  somewhat  differently.  It  is  there  stated,  that  “ with  the 
bread  and  wine  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are  truly  given  to  those  who 
partake  of  the  6upper.”  But  the  former  extract  is  given  on  the  authority  of 
the  Book  of  Concord,  a work  of  great  authority  among  the  Lutherans ; and  the 
doctrine  it  contains  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  language  of  Melancthon, 
in  his  Apology  of  the  confession  of  Angsburgh — in  the  composition  of  which 
he  had  had  the  principal  part.  In  the  Apology  it  is  said : u Christ  is  corporally 
given  to  us and  it  is  stated  that  this  was  the  ancient  and  general  belief  not 
only  of  the  Roman  but  of  the  Greek  Church ; in  proof  of  which  Melancthon 
quotes  the  words  of  Theophylact,  Archbishop  of  Bulgaria, — that  the  bread 
is  truly  changed  into  the  flesh. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  has  varied  on  this  subject;  nor  is  it, 
at  the  present  day,  possible  to  determine  the  precise  meaning  of  the  acknowl- 
edged standards  of  its  principles  on  this  subject.  After  Henry  VHI.  had  laid 
the  foundations  of  that  church  by  separating  from  the  see  of  Rome,  he  contin- 
ued to  believe  in  transubstantiation,  and  burned  all  those  who  presumed  to 
deny  this  doctrine.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  not  only  transubstantiation, 
but  even  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  was  denied  in  the  29th  of 
the  42  articles  of  religion  which  the  boy-king  imposed  on  his  subjects,  in 
character  of  ( head  of  the  Church.’  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  articles 
of  Edward  were  remodelled,  and  care  was  taken  “ that  there  should  be  no  defi- 
nition made  against  the  Real  Presence  which  was  generally  believed;  that  so  it 
might  be  a speculative  opinion,  not  determined,  in  which  every  man  was  left 
to  the  freedom  of  his  own  mind.”f  To  state,  then,  what  is  the  real  doctrine  of 


Apol.  Conf.  Aug.  Cone.  p.  J57. 
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the  Church  of  England  on  this  subject  is  impossible,  its  formularies  being,  con- 
fessedly, susceptible  of  various  interpretations.  We  shall,  therefore,  content 
ourselves  with  quoting  the  words  of  the  29th  article,  which  regards  the  Eu- 
charist, and  some  other  portion  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  in  which  we 
shall  easily  discover  how  admirably  the  framers  of  these  standards  of  Anglican 
orthodoxy  complied  with  the  directions  given  them — to  leave  this  matter  a legi- 
timate subject  of  misconception. 

“ The  supper  of  the  Lord”  says  this  29th  article,  “ is  not  only  a sign  of 
the  love  that  Christians  ought  to  have  among  themselves,  one  to  another ; but 
rather  is  a sacrament  of  our  redemption  by  Christ’s  death : inasmuch  that  to 
such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith  receive  the  same,  the  bread  which  we 
break  is  a partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  likewise  the  cup  of  blessing  is 
a partaking  of  the  blood  of  Christ*”  Thus  far  the  Real  Presence  appears  to 
be  implied ; but  in  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  article  the  advocates  of  a 
figurative  presence  find  enough  to  relieve  them  from  whatever  apprehensions 
of  finding  “ Popery”  the  above  language  may  have  excited.  “ The  Body  of 
Christ  is  given,  taken  and  eaten,  in  the  Supper  only  after  a heavenly  and  spir- 
itual manner.  And  the  mean  whereby  the  Body  of  Christ  is  received  and 
eaten  in  the  Supper  is  faith,”  ( Common  Prayer  Book,  English  edition,  Articles 
of  Religion,  XXIX.) 

In  the  Catachism  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  we  find  the  same  admirable 
spirit  of  accommodation  still  more  clearly  displayed. 

Q.  “ What  is  the  outward  part  or  sign  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  ? 

A.  Bread  and  Wine  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded  to  be  received.” 
Zwingle  himself  might  laud  the  orthodoxy  of  this  reply.  But  the  Catholic 
finds  something  to  suit  him  in  the  next  answer. 

Q.  “What  is  the  inward  part,  or  thing  signified  ?” 

A.  “The  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  which  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  re- 
ceived by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord’s  supper.” 

Surely  no  Catholic  need  refuse  to  recognize  in  this  reply,  the  expression  of 
bis  belief.  The  American  edition  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book  exhibits  con- 
siderable modification  of  this  answer — much  more  honourable,  however,  to  the 
honesty  than  to  the  orthodoxy  of  those  who  made  it. 

A.  “The  body  and  blood  of  Christ  which  are  spii  dually  taken  and  received 
by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord’s  supper.” 

In  the  words  addressed  by  the  minister  to  the  communicant,  we  find  the 
same  edifying  attention  to  the  different  hues  of  belief  that  may  be  reflected  from 
the  lights  of  Anglican  orthodoxy. 

“The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  given  for  thee,  preserve  thy 
body  and  soul  to  everlasting  life.”  Thus  far  all  is  Catholic;  in  fact,  these  are 
almost  the  very  words  used  by  our  Priests  in  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment. But  this  flash  of  ‘Catholic  verity’  is  followed  by  a thick  cloud  of  Zwin- 
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glian  heterodoxy — “Take  and  eat  this  in  remembrance  that  Christ  died  for 
thee,  and  feed  on  him  in  thy  heart  by  faith  with  thanksgiving.” 

Again  in  administering  the  chalice,  the  minister  says  : “The  Blood  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  was  shed  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  to 
everlasting  life.”  This  was  for  the  Catholic.  The  Protestant,  however,  is 
not  forgotten.  “Drink  this  in  remembrance  that  Christ’s  blood  was  shed  for 
thee,  and  be  thankful.” 

These  two  addresses  are  admirable  specimens  of  liturgical  patch-work,  the 
concluding  portion  of  each  being  a regular  set-off1  against  the  old  Catholic  form 
which  precedes  it. 

The  Puseyite  ‘view’  of  the  Anglican  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  is  thus  stated 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer,  as  quoted  in  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Pusey’s  sermon. 

“Taking  as  her  immovable  foundation  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ;  ‘This  is 
my  Body.  This  is  my  Blood,  of  the  new  covenant ; and  “whoso  eateth  My  flesh 
and  drinketh  My  blood  hath  eternal  life  she  believes  that  the  Body  or  Flesh, 
and  the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Creator  and  Redeemer  of  the  world,  both 
God  and  man,  united  indivisibly  in  one  person,  are  verily  and  indeed  given  to, 
taken,  eaten,  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord’s  supper,  under  the  out- 
ward sign  or  form  of  bread  and  wine,  which  is  on  this  account,  the  partaking 
or  communion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  She  believes  that  the  Eucha- 
rist is  not  the  sign  of  an  absent  body,  and  that  those  who  partake  of  it  receive 
not  merely  the  figure,  or  shadow,  or  sign  of  Christ’s  Body,  but  the  reality  it- 
self ; and  as  Christ’s  divine  and  human  natures  are  inseparably  united,  so  she 
believes  that  we  receive  in  the  Eucharist,  not  only  the  Flesh  and  Blood  of 
Christ,  but  Christ  himself,  both  God  and  Man.” 

“Resting  on  these  words,  ‘The  Bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  commun- 
ion of  the  Body  of  Christ?’  and  again,  ‘I  will  not  drink  henceforward  of  the 
fruit  of  this  Vine;’  she  holds  that  the  nature  of  the  Bread  and  Wine  continues 
after  consecration,  and,  therefore,  rejects  transubstantiation,  or  lthe  change  of 
the  substance,’  which  supposes  the  nature  of  bread  entirely  to  cease  by  conse- 
cration.” 

Referring  to  a subsequent  part  of  the  present  article  for  a refutation  of  Mr. 
Palmer’s  reasoning  against  Transubstantiation,  we  shall  merely  remark  that  if 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  be  present,  and  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 
wine  remain  also  present,  then  the  Puseyite  ‘view’  of  the  Eucharist  must  eith- 
er coincide  with  the  consubstantiation  of  Luther,  or  differ  only  in  words  from 
the  figure  of  Z.wingle.  To  say  that  the  Bread  is  the  Body  of  Christ  is  to  utter 
a contradiction,  if  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  Body  be  retained.  To  say 
that  in  the  Eucharist  the  sacramental,  and  not  the  natural  Body  of  Christ  is 
present,  is  to  suppose  that  Christ  has  two  Bodies  if  by  the  sacramental  is  un- 
derstood a real  Body.  Catholics  admit  that  Christ's  natural  Body  is  present  in 
a sacramental  state ; but  this  is  a very  different  thing  from  saying  that  Christ’s 
sacramental  body  is  in  the  Eucharist.  In  fact  this  latter  expression  is  so  far 
from  expressing  a real  presence,  that  Zwingle,  who  openly  rejected  the  real 
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presence,  was  ready  to  admit  the  real  presence  of  the  sacramental  body  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist. 

It  must  be  now  evident  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Anglican  church  on  the  Eu- 
charist  is  so  Proteus  in  its  character,  as  to  elude  every  effort  to  define  its  ex- 
act nature,  and  hence  the  obvious  injustice  of  raising  a hue  and  cry  against  the 
Oxford  divines  for  doctrines  which  arc  not  incompatible  with  the  letter, 
however  they  may  be  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  of  the  standards  of 
English  orthodoxy.  The  numerous  extracts  from  English  divines  which 
compose  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Pusey’s  sermon,  might  easily  be  rendered  still 
more  numerous ; but  it  would  be  a matter  of  no  difficulty  to  produce  hundreds 
of  others  from  writers  of  the  same  communion,  of  a very  opposite  tendency. 
It  would  be  indicative  of  a very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
to  regard  the  Oxford  doctrines  as  new  lights,  let  in  on  the  darkness  of  these 
less  favored  brethren.  These  almost  Catholic  verities,  have  always  had  advo- 
cates, comparatively  few  indeed,  in  number,  but  yet  respectable  for  their  char- 
acter and  station,  within  the  precincts  of  the  Establishment : and  they  will 
continue  to  be  maintained  by  men,  who  seek  to  reconcile  the  language  of  the 
Scripture  and  teachings  of  the  early  Fathers  with  the  inventions  of  modern 
times,  as  long  as  such  ecclesiastical  benefices  will  reward  adherence  to  ambig- 
uous formularies. 

But  to  return  to  the  immediate  subject  before  us.  Having  thus  contrasted 
the  Catholic  doctrines,  as  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  with  the  various 
errors  opposed  to  it  by  sectarian  denominations,  we  now  beg  to  direct  attention 
to  the  circumstance,  that  in  all  these  latter  ‘views’  of  the  Euchrist,  we  find  the 
real  presence  acknowledged  in  words,  although,  the  meaning  attached  to  these 
words  appear  to  have  been  very  different  in  the  minds  of  those  who  used 
them.  Even  Zwingle,  himself,  admits  a ‘secraraental  presence;’  and  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  shew  that  Calvin,  and  the  Church  of  England  or  the  ma- 
jority of  her  devines  admitted  any  thing  more  than  did  the  Pastor  of  Zurich. 
We  do  not  say  that  Dr.  Pusey  and  Zwingle  agree  in  doctrine,  while  they  dif- 
fer so  much  in  language ; but  if  the  great  leader  of  the  Oxford  School  admits 
a corporal  presence,  i.  e.  the  presence  of  Christ’s  natural  body — and  at  the 
same  time  reject  transubstantiation,  we  do  not  see  how  his  opinion  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  consubstantiation  of  Luther,  or  the  impanaiion  of  (Ecolam- 
padius.  If  he  does  not  admit  the  presence  of  Christ’s  natuaral  body — although 
in  a sacramental  state — his  ‘view’ of  the  sacrament  differs  from  that  of  his  Low 
Church  Calvinbtic  brethren,  only  in  the  strength  of  language,  by  whicli  he  en- 
deavours to  magnify  into  reality,  what  is  but  the  very  shadow  he  would  flatter 
himself  he  contemns. 

To  justify  this  conclusion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  afford  an  unsuspicious  evi- 
dence of  the  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  statement,  regarding  the  different  ‘views’ 
which  the  Reformers  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  we  will 
cite  Mr.  Hallam,  who  in  his  “Constitutional  History  of  England,”  gives  a com- 
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opinions  which  were  broached  in  contradiction  of  it.  We  need  scarcely  re- 
mind the  reader,  that  Mr.  H.  being  a Protestant,  in  the  most  liberal  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  in  whose  vocabulary  mystery  and  absurdity  are  synonimous 
terms,  he  can  hardly  be  expected  to  rise  to  the  level  of  this  ‘mystery  of  faith’ 
contained  in  the  Catholic  doctrine ; and  consequently,  blasphemes  what  he  ought, 
in  humility,  to  reverence.  His  testimony  is,  however,  valuable  as  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  reformers’  doctrines ; and  we  adduce  it  mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shewing,  that  there  is  no  intelligible  medium  between  the  real  presence, 
as  understood  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  any  other  real  presence,  that  does 
not  run  into  the  consubstantiation  of  Luther. 

“Four  principal  theories,  to  say  nothing  of  subordinate  varieties,  divided 
Europe  at  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  about  the  sacrament  of  the  Euchrist. — 
The  church  of  Rome  would  not  depart  a single  letter  from  transubstantiation, 
or  the  change,  at  the  moment  of  consecration,  of  the  substances  of  bread  and 
wine  into  those  of  Christ’s  body  and  blood ; the  accidents,  in  school  language, 
or  sensible  qualities  of  the  former  remaining,  or  becoming  inherent  in  the  new 
substance.  This  doctrine  does  not,  as  vulgarly  supposed,  contradict  the  evi- 
dence of  our  senses ; since  our  senses  can  report  nothing  as  to  the  unknown 
being,  which  the  schoolmen  denominated  substance,  and  which  alone  was  the 
subject  of  this  conversion.  But  metaphysicans  of  later  ages  might  inquire 
whether  material  substances,  abstractedly  considered,  exist  at  all,  or,  if  they 
exist,  whether  they  can  have  any  specific  distinction  except  their  sensible  qual- 
ities. This,  perhaps,  did  not  suggest  itself  in  the  sixteenth  century ; but  it 
was  strongly  objected  that  the  simultaneous  existence  of  a body  in  many  places, 
which  the  Romish  doctrine  implied,  was  inconceivable,  and  even  contradicto- 
ry. Luther,  partly,  as  it  seems,  out  of  his  determination  to  multiply  differ- 
ences with  the  church,  invented  a theory  somewhat  different,  usually  called 
consubstantiation,  which  was  adopted  in  the  confession  of  Augsburgh,  and  to 
which,  at  least  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  divines  of 
that  communion  were  much  attached.  They  imagined  the  two  substances  to 
be  united  in  the  sacramental  eletnents,  so  that  they  might  be  termed  bread  and 
wine,  or  the  body  and  blood,  with  equal  propriety.  But  it  must  be  obvious 
that  there  is  merely  a scholastic  distinction  between  this  doctrine  and  that  of 
Rome ; though,  when  it  suited  the  Lutherans  to  magnify,  rather  than  dissem- 
ble, their  diviations  from  the  mother  church,  it  was  raised  into  an  important 
difference.  A simpler  and  more  rational  explication  occurred  to  Zwingle  and 
CEcolampadius,  from  whom  the  Helvetian  protestants  imbibed  their  faith.  Re- 
jecting every  notion  of  a real  presence,  and  divesting  the  institution  of  all  its 
mystery,  they  saw  only  figurative  symbols  in  the  elements  which  Christ  had 
appointed  as  a commemoration  of  his  death.  But  this  novel  qpinion  excited 
as  much  indignation  in  Luther  as  in  the  Romanists.  It  was  indeed  a rock  on 
which  the  Reformation  was  nearly  shipwrecked  ; since  the  violent  contests 
which  it  occasioned,  and  the  narrow  intolerance  which  one  side,  at  least,  dis- 
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played  throughout  the  controversy,  not  only  weakened  on  several  occasions  the 
temporal  power  of  the  protestant  churches,  but  disgusted  many  of  those,  who 
might  have  inclined  towards  espousing  their  sentiments.  Besides  these  three 
hypotheses,  a fourth  was  promulgated  by  Martin  Bucer  of  Strasburgh,  a man 
of  much  acuteness,  but  prone  to  metaphysical  subtlety,  and  not,  it  is  said,  of  a 
very  ingenuous  character.  His  theory  upon  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  sup- 
per, after  having  been  adopted  with  little  variation  by  Calvin,  was  finally  re- 
ceived into  one  of  the  offices  of  the  English  Church.  If  the  Roman  and  Luther- 
an doctrines  teemed  with  unmasked  absurdity,  this  middle  system  (if it  is  to  be 
considered  aa>  a genuine  opinion,  and  not  rather  a polite  device*)  had  no  advan- 
tage but  in  the  disguise  of  unmeaning  terms  ; while  it  had  the  peculiar  infelici- 
ty of  departing  as  much  from  the  literal  sense  of  the  words  of  institution,  where- 
in the  former  triumphed  as  the  Zwinglian  interpretation  itself.  I know  not  wheth- 
er 1 can  state  in  language  tolerably  perspicuous  this  jargon  of  bad  metaphysic- 
al theology.  But  Bucer,  as  I apprehend,  though  his  expressions  are  usually 
confused,  did  not  acknowledge  a local  presence  of  Christ’s  body  and  blood  in 
the  elements  alter  communion, — so  far  concurring  with  the  Helvetians  ; while 
he  contended  that  they  were  really,  and  without  figure,  received  by  the  worthy 
communicant  through  faith,  so  as  to  preserve  the  belief  of  a mysterious  union, 
and  of  what  was  sometimes  called  a real  presence.  It  can  hardly  fail  to  strike 
every  unprejudiced  reader  that  a material  substance  can  only  in  a very  figura- 
tive sense  be  said  to  be  received  through  faith ; that  there  can  be  no  real  pres- 
ence of  such  a body,  consistently  with  the  proper  use  of  language,  but  by  its  lo- 
cal occupation  of  space  ; and  that  as  the  Romish  tenet  of  transubstantiation  is 
rather  the  best,  so  this  of  the  Calvinists  is  the  worst  imagined  of  the  three  that 
have  been  opposed  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Helvetic  explanation.  Bucer  him- 
self came  to  England  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  and  had  a considerable 
share  in  advising  the  measures  of  reformation.  But  Peter  Martyr,  a disciple 
of  the  Swiss  school,  had  also  no  small  influence.  In  the  forty  two  articles  set 
forth  by  authority,  the  real  or  corporeal  presence,  using  these  words  as  synon- 
imous,  is  explicitly  denied.-)-  This  clause  was  omitted  on  the  revision  of  thear- 


• “Bucer  thought  that  for  avoiding  contention,  and  for  maintaining  peace  and  quietness  in 
the  church,  somewhat  more  ambiguous  words  should  be  used,  that  might  have  a respect  to 
both  persuasions  concerning  the  presence.  But  Martyr  was  of  another  judgment,  and  affect- 
ed to  speak  of  the  saciament  witn  all  plainness  and  perspicuity.”  Strype.  11.  121.  The  truth 
is  that  there  were  but  two  opinions  at  bottom  as  to  this  main  point  of  the  controversy  j nor 
in  the  nature  of  things,  was  it  possible  that  there  should  be  more,  for  what  can  be  predicated 
concerning  a body,  in  its  relation  to  a given  space,  but  presence  aud  absence.  (Hallam.)  As 
Bucer  was  the  advocate  for  leaving  something  like  Catholic  language  on  the  Eucharist,  it  may 
not  be  without  its  advantage  to  give  the  following  estimate  of  liis  doctrines  by  Melancthon; 
“The  presence  which  Bucer  admits  is  but  a presence  in  word  and  a presence  of  virtue.  But 
we,  (tne  Lutherans)  require  a presence  of  the  Body  and  Blood,  and  not  of  their  virtue.  If 
this  Body  of  Jesus  Christ  be  no  where  else  but  in  heaven,  ami  is  not  with  the  bread,  nor  in  the 
bread — if,  finally  it  i9  not  to  be  found  in  the  Eucharist,  but  in  the  contemplation  of  faith,  it  is 
nothing  but  a imaginary  presence.”  Ep.  Melancth.  apud  Hosp  1550. 

t In  a note  on  mis  place,  Hallcm  accuses  Dr.  Milner  and  Mr.  C Butler  of  artifice  in  rep- 
resenting thfe  Church  of  England  “as  maintaining  an  actual,  incomprehensible  presence  of 
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which  can  be  urged  against  the  introduction  of  the  word  ‘ Transubstantiatioll,, 
which  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  adoption  of  the  term  consubstan- 
tial  in  the  Nicene  creed. 

All  that  we  have  hitherto  written  is  but  ancillary  to  our  principle  object  on 
the  present  occasion,  the  vindication  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Transubstan- 
tiation,  for  which  we  have  thus  far  endeavoured  to  prepare  the  reader,  by  giv- 
ing a view  of  our  doctrine  and  of  the  systems  opposed  it,  and  by  removing  a 
very  plausible  and  popular  objection. 

Our  first  argument  in  support  of  the  catholic  doctrine  is  derived  from  the  words 
of  Christ “ This  is  my  body.”  This  is  my  blood.”  That  these  words  are 
to  be  literally  understood,  all  who  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  symbolical 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  must  admit.  Dr.  Pusey  insists  on  their 
literal  acceptation  being  admitted ; and  on  authority  of  great  weight  in  the 
present  instance,  Martin  Luther,  has  declared,  as  already  mentioned,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  any  other  rational  signification  to  the  words. 

The  ancient  Fathers  cited  in  the  notes  to  Dr.  Pusey ’s  sermon, — and  many 
more  not  there  cited,  maintain  it ; and  every  document,  monument,  or  rite,  con- 
nected with  the  sacrament  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  supposes,  or  ex- 
pressly asserts,  the  reality  of  Christ’s  presence  therein.  The  “ Notes”  to  the 
sermon  establish  this  point  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  But  if  these  words 
are  to  be  taken  literally,  what  Christ  declared  to  be  his  body,  is  his  body,  and 
nothing  else ; what  He  declared  to  be  his  blood,  is  his  blood,  and  nothing  else. 
The  words  of  Christ  would  not  be  true  bad  he  declared  absolutely  and 
without  any  modification  of  his  language, — that  what  in  reality  was  bread  and 
his  body  was  simply  his  body, — that  was  wine  and  his  blood,  was  simply  his 
blood.  Were  any  one  to  say  of  a mass  of  metal  containing  iron  and  gold ; this 
is  gold,  or  this  is  iron, — or  of  wine  and  water,  this  is  wine,  or  this  is  water, 
the  proposition  would  not  be  true.  Hence  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words 
being  once  admitted,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  what  was  before  bread  has 
now  become  the  body  of  Christ;  that  what  was  before  wine  has  now  become 
the  blood  of  Christ.  This  is  all,  that  is  required  by  the  definition  of  Trent,  which 
does  not  pretend  to  determine  how  this  wonderful  change  is  effected,  and  which 
has  adopted  the  term  ‘ Transubstantiation,’  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  exclude 
all.  those  moral  changes  which  are  so  sedulously  sought  to  be  substituted  for 
the  change  of  substance,  but  which  involve  no  mystery,  and  are  as  easy  of 
belief  as  the  doctrine  of  figurative  presence  in  its  plainest  form. 

That  such  was  the  belief  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  is  placed  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  by  the  extracts  from  their  works  cited  by  Dr.  Pusey,  in 
his  notes,  a few  of  which  we  here  insert : 

St.  J erom,  writing  on  St.  Mathew,  XXVI,  29.  says : £C  Moses  gave  us  not 
true  bread,  but  the  Lord  Jesus ; Himself  fasting  and  the  feast)  Himself  eating 
and  who  is  eaten.”  (Ipse  conviva  et  convivium ; ipse  comedens  et  qui  come- 
ditur.)  “ The  only  food  which  St.  Jerom  recognized  in  the  sacrament  is  Christ 
himself.  How  strangely  would  such  language  as  Dr.  Pusey  has  employed. 
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read  from  the  pen  of  St.  Jerom  after  the  above  passage  namely  that  “ the  ele- 
ments remain  in  their  natural  substances." 

St.  Chrysostom  says : — “Thou  hast  not  the  Cherubim,  but  the  Lord  himself' 
of  the  Cherubim  indwelling ; not  the  pot,  nor  the  manna,  nor  the  table  of  stone 
and  Aaron’s  rod,  but  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord."  In  Ps.  133. 

St.  Cyril  says : “Why  do  we  receive  it,  (the  Holy  Eucharist)  within  us? 
Is  it  not  that  it  may  make  Christ  to  dwell  in  us  corporally  also,  by  participation 
and  communion  of  His  hbly  flesh."  In  St.  John,  15,  1. 

St.  Gregory,  4,  68.  “His  blood  is  there  received,  His  flesh  distributed  for 
the  salvation  of  people,  His  blood  poured  out  not  now  on  the  hands  of  the  un- 
believers, but  into  the  mouths  of  the  faithful."  * 

To  these  extracts  we  will  add  a few  more,  which  should  have  no  less  au- 
thority for  Dr.  Pusey  than  those  he  has  selected , and  which  place  beyond  doubt 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  change  of  substance,  no  less  than  that  of  the  real  pres- 
ence, was  not  unknown  to  the  early  church. 

St.  Grxgory  of  Nyssa,  says;  The  bread  is  at  once  cA^ngedbythe  word 
transmvtater,  according  as  the  Word  has  said, — “This  is  my  Body."  We  beg 
particular  attention  to  the  language,  reasoning,  and  illustrations,  contained  in 
the  next  two  extracts. 

St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem;  “When  therefore  he  declared  and  said  of  the  bread 
— ‘this  is  my  Body,’  who  shall  dare  afterwards  to  doubt?  And  when  he  has 
asserted  and  said ; ‘this  is  my  Blood,’  who  shall  dare  to  doubt,  saying  that  it  is 
not  His  blood.  Formerly,  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  he  changed  water  into  wine, 
which  resembles  blood ; and  shall  we  deem  it  unworthy  of  belief  when  He  chan* 
gedwineinto  His  blood”  Cath.  Myst.  22. 

St.  Ambrose  says ; Concerning  the  creation  of  the  world  thou  hast  read  2 — 
“He  spoke  and  all  things  were  made ; he  commanded  and  they  were  created." 
The  word  of  Christ,  therefore,  which  of  nothing  could  create  what  did  not  be- 
fore exist,  can  he  not  change  the  things  that  are  into  that  which  they  were  not  ? — 
Lib.  de  his  qui  mysterfls  initiantur. 

St.  John  Chrysostom  says : “ Nor  is  it  man  that  he  makes  what  has  been 
offered  (i.  e.,  the  bread  and  wine)  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  This  word 
(this  is  my  Body)  changes  ( transformat ) what  has  been  offered."  Horn.  I. 
32,  in  Math. 

St.  Cyril,  of  Alexandria,  says  : “Lest  we  should  dread  to  approach  the  al- 
tar on  which  the  Body  and  Blood  are  placed ; God,  condescending  to  our  weak- 
ness, infuses  a power  of  life  into  the  things  offered,  changing  them  into  his  own 
very  Body  (Convertens  ea  in  veritatem  propriai corporis.)  Again,  “We  have 
the  rank  of  ministers,  but  He  that  sanctifies  and  changes  (transmvtat)  those 
things  is  (God)  himself." 

St.  Germain,  of  Paris,  or  whoever  is  the  author  of  “A  short  Exposition  of 
the  ancient  Gallican  liturgy,"  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  Sixth  century, 
says ; “the  bread  is  changed  into  the  Body  and  the  wine  into  the  Blood  etc." 
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St.  Johv,  of  Damascus  says; — “The  very  bread  and  wine  are  charged 
( transmutantur ) into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord.  If  you  ask  how  this  is 
done,  be  satisfied  with  knowing  that  it  is  done  by  the  Holy  Spirit.”  Ortho- 
doxa,  c.  14. 

In  the  rite  of  celebrating  the  Eucharist,  the  ancient  liturgies  speak  of  the 
transmutatwn  or  change  of  the  elements  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  We 
abstain  from  quotations,  as  we  have  a very  unsuspicious  voucher  for  the  accu- 
racy of  this  statement.  The  third  No.  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  says: — It  appears 
from  Mr.  Palmer’s  valuable  work  that  all  the  ancient  liturgties  now  existing, 
or  which  can  be  proved  even  to  have  existed,  contain  a prayer  of  consecration 
that  God  will  make  the  bread  and  wine  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ .”  The  ital- 
ics are  our  own. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  accumulate  testimony  on  a point  already,  we  think, 
sufficiently  plain.  The  doctrine  of  Iransubstantation,  far  from  “ being  opposed 
to  the  plain  language  of  Scripture,  as  stated  by  W Palmer,  in  the  conclu- 

ding extract  of  the  ‘ Appendix,’  it  is  most  conformable  thereto,  and  necessarily 
inferrible  therefrom.  When  treating  of  the  Eucharist,  the  Fathers  acknowl- 
edge it  to  be  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ;  they  acknowledge  it  to  have  be- 
come such  by  change,  and  that  the  change  meant  is  of  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  is  clear  from  the  concurrent  lan- 
guage and  illustrations  of  St.  Cyril,  and  St.  Ambrose,  to  which  we  have  already 
invited  special  attention.  We  really  cannot  conceive  how  men  who  insist  on 
the  literal  meaning  of  Christ’s  words,  and  who  revere  the  authority  of  the 
Fathers,  can  consistently  refuse  to  admit  that  change  of  substance,  without 
which  the  words  of  Christ  will  not  be  literally  true,  and  can  refuse  the  doc- 
trine contained  in  the  language  of  the  Fathers,  who  ‘spoke  commonly, ’ says  a 
late  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  “ of  a change  made  in  the  ele- 
ments,” and  who  expressed  this  sentiment  in  language  that  is  acknowledged  by 
him  to  have  led  to  transubstantiation.”#  All  this  we  cannot  conceive,  unless  on 
the  supposition,  which  we  fear  to  be  too  well  founded  in  fact,  that  the  sublime 
mystery  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  this  subject  requires  too  great  a sacrifice 
of  the  pride  of  intellect  to  be  easily  submitted  to ; and  that  those  who  assert 
the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  but  reject  Transubstantiation,  are 
like  the  Arians  of  the  fourth  century,  endeavouring  to  make  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  language  of  scripture  and  the  teachings  of  Christian  antiquity,  and 
a system,  which  is  rejected  and  condemned  by  both.  The  Arians  rejected  the 
watch-word  of  orthodoxy  which  the  Fathers  of  Nice  had  given  to  the  Christ- 


• “ The  present  author  would  be  misunderstood,  were  he  conceived  of  as  believing  that  the 
question  is  to  be  brought  to  the  test  of  what  was  held  by  many  eminent  men  of  the  fourth 
century.  Further  he  knows,  that  they  spoke  commonly  of  a change  made  in  the  elements 
but  not  destroying  their  substantial  properties.  That  they  expressed  the  former  sentiment 
in  language  which  led  to  transubstantiation  shall  not  here  be  denied.”  Lectures  on  the  Cat- 
echism of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  et.  by  Wm.  White,  D.  I).  Bishop,  et — Philadel- 
phia, 1813.  p.  384. 
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ian  world.  Modern  Protestants,  no  matter  of  what  school,  imitate  this  inglo- 
rious example,  and  refuse  to  admit  the  only  criterion  which  can  give  them- 
elves  or  others  an  assurance,  that  they  really  do  believe  Christ  to  be  really 
present  in  the  Sacrament  of  his  Love. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  in  detail  the  objections  urged  against  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation, — its  supposed  “ fatal  defect  of  being  opposed 
to  the  plain  language  of  scripture,”  as  also  its  imagined  absurdity.  In  this  lat- 
ter difficulty,  we  believe,  lies  the  grand  oause  of  its  rejection ; and  to  this 
therefore  we  shall  particularly  apply  ourselves  when  we  have  answered  the 
objection  drawn  from  the  plain  language  of  scripture. 

This  plain  language  of  Scripture  consists  in  the  sacred  elements  being  called 
( bread  and  wine,’  in  a variety  of  places,  after  they  have  been  consecrated,  and 
when,  according  to  Catholic  doctrine,  they  have  ceased  to  be  such.  The  two 
texts  referred  to  by  Mr.  Palmer  are, 

“ The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  Body  of  Christ  ? 
I.  Cor.  X.  16. 

“ I will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  Vine.”  St.  Mathew  XXVI. 
29. 

These  texts  appear  to  Mr.  Palmer  conclusive  against  “ transubstantiation,  or 
the  change  of  the  substance  which  supposes  the  nature  of  the  bread  entirely 
to  cease  by  consecration.” 

Now  here  is  a serious  misconception.  The  Catholic  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation does  not  suppose  the  nature  of  the  bread  or  wine  entirely  to  cease 
by  consecration.  It  teaches,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  external  appearances,  or 
species — taste,  colour,  size,  etc.,  remain  the  same  as  before;  and  as  the  ‘ en- 
tire nature’  of  the  elements  is  composed  both  of  the  species,  and  of  the  sub- 
stances in  which  they  subsist,  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  the  nature  of  bread  en- 
tirely ceases.  And  hence  the  obvious  and  easy  solution  to  the  difficulty  so 
strongly  urged,  as  the  bread  has  undergone  no  change  of  appearance , although 
we  believe  its  svbstance  to  have  been  changed,  nothing  is  more  natural  than 
tint  it  should  receive  the  appellation  it  before  had ; — whenever  the  circum- 
stances in  which  such  appellation  is  given  necessarily  preclude  the  danger  of 
error  or  mistake.  Thus,  St.  Paul  calls  the  “ bread”  of  which  he  speaks,  the 
“communion  of  the  Body  of  Christ.”  The  scripture  affords  many  examples 
in  which  substances  being  changed,  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  effect,  the  names 
cf  the  original  substances  are  applied  to  them  in  their  changed  state  Thus 
when  the  serpent  into  which  the  rod  of  Aaron  had  been  changed,  devoured  the 
serpents  into  which  the  rods  of  the  Egyptian  Magi  were  changed,  it  is  said: 
“but  Aaron’s  rod  devoured  their  rods,”— although  they  were  no  longer  rods, 
but, in  reality  and  appearance,  serpents.  Thus  also,  when  Christ  changed  wa- 
ter into  wine,  the  chief  steward  is  related  by  the  Evangelist  St.  Jehn,  to  have 
“tasted  of  the  water  made  wine,”  although  there  was  no  longer  water  for  him  to 
taste.  In  both  these  instances,  not  only  was  the  substance  changed,  but  the 
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appearances  or  species  had  undergone  a corresponding  change.  When,  then, 
there  is  question  of  the  Eucharist,  in  which  the  appearances  remain  the  same 
after  as  they  were  before  the  change  of  substance,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
original  name  should  be  retained ; and  so  little  does  the  application  of  the  ori- 
ginal appellations  to  the  Eucharist  conflict  with  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  that  in  the  Roman  Missal  the  consecrated  elements  are  called  the  “Holy 
Bread , and  Chalice  of  perpetual  benediction.”* 

The  objection  drawn  from  the  words  of  Christ  in  St.  Matthew  may  be  an- 
swered on  the  principle  we  have  just  established.  As  the  consecrated  bread 
may  be  called  bread,  although  it  no  longer  is  bread,  but  because  it  was  bread, 
and  continues  to  present  the  appearance  of  bread,  so  the  consecrated  chalice 
may  be  said  to  contain  the  ‘fruit  of  the  vine,’  because  such  in  reality  it  did  con- 
tain before  the  consecration,  and  because  such  it  appears  to  contain  after  that 
event  That  it  is  not  bread  but  the  body  of  Christ,  not  wine  but  the  blood  of 
Christ,  we  learn  from  these  words,  “This  is  my  Body,  “This  is  my  Blood  of 
the  New  Testament,”  words  which,  unless  the  literal  sense  be  abandoned,  ne- 
cessarily preclude  the  idea  of  the  co-existence  of  the  elements  “in  their  natural 
substances”  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

Although  this  reply  be  satisfactory,  we  cannot  pass  over  this  passage  with- 
out expressing  a doubt,  whether  the  words  objected  from  St.  Matthew  are  to 
be  understood  of  the  Eucharistic  chalice,  and  not  rather  of  the  chalice  with 
which  the  ceremony  of  the  Jewish  Passover  terminated.  The  ground  of  this 
supposition  is  founded  in  the  corresponding  narrative  of  St.  Luke,  who  clearly 
distinguishes  between  them,  and  by  whom  the  words  taken  from  St  Matthew 
are  applied  to  the  Paschal,  and  not  to  the  Eucharistic  chalice.  As  the  passage 
is  short,  we  insert  it. 

LUKE  XXII,  14 20. 

“And  when  the  hour  was  come  he  sat  down  and  the  twelve  Apostles  with 
him, 

“And  he  said  to  them  ; with  desire  have  I desired  to  eat  this  Pasch  with 
you  before  I suffer. 

“For  I say  to  you  that  from  this  time  I will  not  eat  it  until  it  be  fufiUed  in 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

“And  having  taken  the  chalice  he  gave  thanks  and  said ; Take  and  divide  ii 
among  you. 

“For  I say  to  you  that  I will  not  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  the 
kingdom  of  God  come. 

“And  taking  the  bread,  he  gave  thanks,  and  brake,  and  gave  to  them,  say- 
ing; This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you.  Do  this  for  a commemoration 
of  me. 


* Panem  hunc  sanctum,  et  calicem  perpetuae  benediction  is. 
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“In  like  manner  the  chalice  also,  after  he  had  supped,  saying ; This  is  the 
chalice,  the  new  testament  in  my  blood,  which  shall  be  shed  for  you.” 

Now  if  we  diligently  consider  the  order  observable  in  this  narrative,  and  if 
we  reflect  that  the  rite  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  among  the  Jews,  was  a figure  of 
the  Eucharist,  as  Dr.  Pusey  admits ; and  that  this  figure  was  then  fulfilled 
when  Christ  instituted  the  Eucharist ; it  will  appear  that  these  words  are  in 
their  natural  place  in  St.  Luke.  This  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient  to  weak- 
en the  objection  derived  from  them  as  found  in  St.  Matthew ; where,  although 
they  appear  to  refer  to  the  Eucharistic  chalice,  they  may  very  easily  be  un- 
derstood of  the  type  that  preceded  it, — St.  Matthew  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as 
on  others,  net  so  closely  following  the  order  of  events  in  relating  what  oc- 
curred, as  is  the  custom  of  St.  Luke.  We  look  on  this  solution  of  the  difficulty 
as  sufficiently  probable  to  merit  attention ; although  we  prefer  the  one  which 
we  first  proposed,  because  it  is  entirely  independent  of  any  hypothesis. 

But  it  is  objected;  1.  The  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  is  absurd;  2.  It 
implies  an  impossibility ; 3.  It  supposes  that  the  accidents  can  be  separated 
from  the  substances  in  which  they  inhere;  4.  It  supposes  the  simultaneous  exis- 
tence of  the  body  of  Christ  in  a thousand  places;  5.  It  contradicts  the  evidence 
of  our  senses ; and  6.  It  deprives  human  testimony  of  any  weight.  Let  us  ex- 
amine if  all  this  be  as  solid  as  it  is  startling. 

1.  The  apparent  absurdity  of  a doctrine  is  no  argument  against  its  being 
true.  A man  who  knows  nothing  of  the  refraction  of  light,  may  deem  it  ve- 
ry absurd  that  the  sun9  or  any  other  distant  body,  can  be  seen  by  us  where  it 
is  not,  and  never  where  it  actually  is  ; but  any  one  who  has  had  even  a slight 
tincture  of  Natural  Philosophy  would  deem  him  very  absurd  indeed  for  his 
skepticism. 

2.  Transubstantiation  involves  no  impossibility.  It  is  the  change  of  one  ma- 
terial substance  into  another.  To  apply  the  reasoning  of  St.  Ambrose : Cannot 
he  who  created  substances  change  them  ? The  change  of  water  into  wine  at  the 
marriage  feast  is  a transubstantiation  of  which  no  Christian  can  doubt.  It  i9 
shocking  to  listen  to  the  blasphemous  misrepresentations  of  our  doctrine  that 
are  but  too  frequently  uttered,  aye,  and  published  by  tract  societies  for  the  ed- 
ification of  the  public.  Thus,  it  is  said,  that  we  believe  that  bread  and  wine 
can  be  changed  by  the  priest  into  God!  We  believe  no  such  impious  absurdi- 
ty. We  believe  that  bread  and  wine  are  changed  by  the  power  of  God  into  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  which  flesh  and  blood  the  soul  and  divin- 
ity of  the  Saviour  being  inseparably  united,  wherever  the  flesh  and  blood  are, 
there  also  is  the  divine  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  a very  different  thing 
from  the  impiety  of  believing  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  changed  into  God. 

3.  It  supposes  that  the  accidents  can  be  separated  from  the  substances  in 
which  they  inhere ; and  there  is  nothing  in  philosophy  to  invalidate  the  suppo- 
sition. When  angels  appeared  as  men,  as  related  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, had  they  the  substance,  as  well  as  the  appearances  of  men  ? 
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4.  The  possibility  of  the  simultaneous  existence  of  bodies  in  their  natural  or 
present  condition,  however  wonderful,  cannot  be  shown  to  be  impossible. — 
When  Christ  fed  vast  multitudes  with  a few  loaves  and  fishes,  he  gave  us  a 
type  or  figure  of  the  miraculous  multiplication  of  His  body  in  the  Eucharist ; 
for  how  can  this  miracle  be  explained  or  understood,  unless  on  the  supposition 
of  the  simultaneous  existence  of  these  bodies.  Although  these  miracles  are  gen- 
erally called  by  the  name  of  the  multiplication  of  bread,  yet  this  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted in  the  sense,  that  there  was  any  additional  supply  of  food  produced  by 
Christ : for  the  words  of  the  Evangelists  are  explicit,  that  he  fed  them  with  a 
few  loaves,  and  that  he  ordered  the  fragments  of  these  few  loaves  to  be  gath- 
ered up,  which  being  done,  they  filled  more  space  than  the  original  supply  of 
food.  I know  not  what  others  may  think  of  this  illustration  5 to  me  these  mira- 
cles appear  necessarily  to  imply  the  simultaneous  existence  of  bodies,  as  this  is 
the  only  way  I can  understand,  not  how  the  miracle  was  performed,  but  what 
miracle  was  performed. 

Even  if  it  were  established  that  bodies  in  their  actual  condition  could  not  be, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  many  places,  this  would  not  apply  to  the  body  of 
Christ, — either  before  or  after  his  resurrection.  Let  the  qualities  of  a glorified 
body,  as  described  by  St.  Paul,  I.  Cor.  15,  be  well  considered ; and  it  will  be 
found  impossible  to  deny,  that  every  inference  drawn  from  our  present  state  of 
existence  to  the  condition  of  glorified  bodies  must  be  necessarily  inconclusive. 
Could  a body  in  its  natural  state  enter  an  appartment,  every  opening  into  which 
was  closed  ? And  yet  Christ  appeared  to  his  disciples,  the  doors  being  shut. 
(John  XX.,  26.)  As  this  change  in  our  condition  is  effected  by  the  power  of 
God,  Christ  could  have  given  to  his  body,  even  while  on  earth,  qualities 
which  no  other  body  could  have  in  the  present  order  of  things ; so  that  this 
principle  is  equally  applicable  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  before  as  after  the 
Resurrection.  Could  it,  then,  be  shewn,  that  our  bodies  in  their  present  state 
cannot  be  in  many  places  at  the  same  time — which  it  cannot — no  objection  to 
to  the  simultaneous  existence  of  Christ  in  a thousand  places  could  thence  be 
derived. 

5.  It  does  not  contradict  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  as  Hallam  acknowledg- 
es, and  shews  by  a very  cogent  argument.  (See  his  words  already  quoted.) 
Our  senses  report  to  the  mind  the  appearances , not  the  substance  of  external  ob- 
jects. They  tell  us,  for  example,  that  in  the  Eucharist  after  consecration,  there 
are  the  same  appearances  as  before ; and  they  are  not  deceived  in  the  one  case 
more  than  the  other.  All  the  instances  in  which  the  senses  are  deceived,  and 
which  are  brought  by  some  theologians  to  invalidate  their  testimony  with  re- 
gard to  the  consecrated  elements,  are  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Here  there  is 
no  deception  of  the  senses ; and  it  is  curious  to  observe  with  what  philosophical 
accuracy  a schoolman  of  the  “dark  ages”  thought  and  spoke  on  this  subject  six 
hundred  years  ago.  “The  appearances,”  says  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  “remain 
without  their  substance  in  it  (the  sacrament;)  that  there  may  be  room  for  faith 
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while  the  invisible  is  visibly  received,  concealed  under  a foreign  appearance, 
and  the  senses  are  exempted  from  deception , which  only  judge  of  the  appearances 
that  strike  them”* 


6.  It  does  not  invalidate  the  testimony  of  man.  When  I see  bread  that  has 
not  been  consecrated,  I see,  not  the  substance,  but  the  appearance,  of  bread  ; 
but,  by  a necessary  conviction,  that  God  could  not  have  created  a system  of  uni- 
versal and  perpetual  delusion,  I conclude  that  where  are  the  appearances,  there 
also  the  substance,  of  bread  must  be.  I have  nothing  to  interfere  with  me  in 
coming  to  this  conclusion ; the  certainty  of  which  ultimately  depends  on  no  other 
principle  than  my  innate  conviction  of  the  wisdom  and  providence  of  God.  Let 
this  bread  and  wine  be  brought  to  the  Altar,  and  let  the  minister  of  Christ  pro- 
nounce over  them  the  words  “ This  is  my  Body,”  u This  is  my  Blood,” — I can 
no  longer  form  the  same  judgment,  as  before.  Not  only  is  the  foundation  of 
the  first  judgment — the  conviction  that  unless  the  substance  corresponded  to 
the  appearance  God  would  be  the  author  of  an  universal  and  inextricable  er- 
ror— taken  away ; but  I have,  moreover,  the  words  of  God  himself,  ‘ telling 
me’ — to  use  the  words  of  a Holy  Father — “ Judge  not  of  this  thing  by  the  taste. 
What  appeareth  to  thee  to  be  bread,  is  not  bread,  but  the  Body  of  Christ ; what 
appeareth  to  thee  to  be  wine  is  not  wine,  but  the  Blood  of  Christ.”  My  judg- 
ment  in  the  one  case  is  as  rational  as  in  the  other ; and  in  both  derives  its  cer- 
tainty from  being  ultimately  resolvable  into  the  principle, that  God  cannot  deceive; 
but  this  more  immediately  and  clearly  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  faith  than  with 
regard  to  that  which  rests  solely  on  a mere  process  of  reasoning. 

In  answering  these  objections,  we  may  appear  to  be  doing  what  is  unneces- 
sary, as  many  of  those  who  oppose  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist 
have  disclaimed  any  aid  derived  from  its  incomprehensible  character.  Nay 
more : Mr.  Palmer  in  the  last  paragraph  quoted  from  him  in  the  Appendix  to 
Dr.  Pusey’s  sermon,  seems  to  make  it  a ground  of  objection  to  Transubstanti- 
ation,  that  it  is  derived  from  human  reasoning,  which  in  the  affairs  of  religion 
ought  not  to  be  admitted ; and  he  had  before  acknowledged  that  our  doctrine 
4 facilitates  the  mental  conception’  of  the  mystery  of  the  Real  Presence,  which  he 
thus  insinuates  is  a greater  mystery  in  the  Anglican,  than  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  This  being  so,  why  lose  time  in  establishing  a point  already  conce- 
ded ? Our  reply  is,  that  what  we  have  written  has  not  been  solely  intended 
for  those  who  range  themselves  under  the  Oxford  banner,  but  for  all  who  dis- 
believe this  mystery  of  faith  ; and  for  whose  advantage,  therefore,  have  we  at- 
tempted a reply  to  the  most  ordinary  objections,  as  above  stated.  We  feel  it, 
moreover,  a duty  to  lay  before  the  general  reader  the  following  concessions  of 
writers — all  of  them  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  last — bitter  opponents 
of  our  doctrine ; but  who  have  nevertheless  acknowledged  that  its  incompre- 
hensibility cannot  be  a reasonable  argument  against  its  truth. 


• Accidentia  aatem  sine  snbjecto  in  eodcm  subsistunt  ut  tides  locum  habeat  dum  visibile  in- 
TwibUiter  sumitur  aliens  specie  occultatum,,  et  sensus  a deceptione  reddantur  immunes  qui 
de  accidentibu3  judicant  sibi  notis. — [S.  Thomas  in  Opusc.  57. 
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Fa  bcr. — Difficulties  of  Romanism.  Chap.  IV. 

“ The  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  like  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  a 
question  not  of  abstract  reasoning  but  of  pure  evidence.  We  believe  the  rev- 
elation of  God  to  be  essential  and  unerring  truth.  Our  business,  therefore, 
most  plainly  is,  not  to  discuss  the  abstract  absurdity,  and  the  imagined  contradic- 
tories of  Transubstantiation,  but  to  enquire,  according  to  the  best  means  which 
we  possess,  whether  it  be  indeed  a doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scripture.  If  suffi- 
cient evidence  shall  determine  such  to  be  the  case,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
doctrine  is  neither  absurd  nor  contradictory,  if  the  evidence  be  insufficient,  we 
require  not  the  aid  of  irrelevant  abstract  reasoning,  for  we  then  reject  the  doc- 
trine because  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence  of  its  truth.  Receiving  the 
scripture  as  the  infallible  word  of  God,  and  prepared  with  an  entire  prostration 
of  mind  to  admit  his  declarations,  I shall  ever  contend  that  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation, like  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  a question  of  pure  evidence.” 
Cosin. — History  of  Popish  Transubstantiation.  Chap.  III. 

<c  If  it  seems  impossible  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  should  descend,  and  come  to 
be  our  food,  through  so  great  a distance,  we  must  remember  how  much  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  exceeds  our  sense  and  our  apprehension,  and  how 
absurd  it  would  be  to  undertake  to  measure  His  immensity  by  our  weakness 
and  narrow  capacity ; and  so  make  our  faith  to  conceive  and  believe  what  our 
reason  cannot  comprehend.” 

Rxv.  M.  Froude,  of  Oxford. 

“ In  respect  of  the  scriptural  miracle  of  the  Eucharist,  it  is  objected  that  the 
Eucharistic  bread  and  wine  cannot  be  supposed  to  become  that  very  Body 
of  Christ’s  which  was  broken  for  us,  and  that  very  Blood  of  the  New-Testa- 
ment  which  was  shed  for  us,  without  supposing  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  are  at  the  same  time  present  in  two  places,  in  Heaven  and  on  the  Altar ; 
and  that  this  is  a contradiction.  Now  I am  convinced  that  upon  serious  reflec- 
tion, faithful  Christians  will  admit  it  to  be  no  contradiction.  As  to  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  present  on  the 
Altar,  many  persons  may  have  differed  about  it ; but  that  there  is  any  contra- 
diction in  supposing  the  Body  of  Christ  which  is  in  Heaven,  to  be  on  the  Al- 
tar, they  will,  I think,  see  to  be  an  ignorant  prejudice.” 

These  concessions,  we  belive,  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  in  the  popular  ob- 
jections to  our  doctrine,  a principle  is  applied,  which  the  most  learned  and  can- 
did of  our  adversaries  have  long  since  abandoned  as  untenable.  But  we  feel 
that  we  owe  an  excuse  to  the  readers  of  the  Cabinet,  for  having  occupied  so 
many  of  its  pages  by  what  will  doubtless  be  voted  by  the  majority  of  its  pat- 
rons— a dry  polemical  essay.  Our  apology  for  having  introduced  the  subject 
under  the  present  form,  is,  the  great  notoriety  which  the  Sermon  of  Dr.  Pusey 
has  given  to  the  doctrine  with  which  the  subject  of  which  we  have  treated  is 
intimately  and  essentially  connected.  It  is  not  an  unusual  reply  to  the  charge 
of  Catholicism  made  on  the  Tractarian  doctrine  regarding  the  Eucharist,  that 
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it  is  no  less  opposed  to  Transubstantiation  than  the  opinion  of  a merely  figura- 
tive presence.  Now  our  object  has  been  to  shew  that,  if  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  words  of  Christ  is  to  be  admitted, — if  the  authority  of  the  early  Christian 
writers  is  to  be  allowed  any  weight, — Transubstantiation  no  less  than  the  Real 
Presence  must  be  admitted.  Let  us  conclude  by  expressing  the  hope,  that  this 
‘Mystery  of  Faith,’  may,  day  after  day,  become  more  and  more  credible  to  our 
fellow  Christians  of  every  denomination,  especially  to  those  whom  nothing  ap- 
pears to  keep  estranged  from  our  communion,  but  a want  of  seeing  our  doc- 
trines in  their  true  light,  and  the  imperfect  application  of  a principle  which 
they  agree  with  us  in  recognizing  as  a test  of  truth. 


VESPER  HYMN.— ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL. 

It  is  the  Eternal  Light,  whose  beauteous  ray 
Steepeth  in  blessed  fires  this  golden  day, 

Which  crowns  the  chief  Apostles,  and  to  us 
Sinners,  throws  open  wide  the  heav’n  ward  way. 

The  world’s  Preceptor,  with  Heav’n’s  Janitor, 

Fathers  of  Rome,  Judges  of  all  our  race, 

One,  conquerer  by  the  sword,  one  by  the  Cross, 

Hold  laurell’d  in  the  eternal  senate  place. 

Oh ! happy  Rome,  hallow’d  with  glorious  blood 
Of  this,  the  princely  apostolic  Pair, 

Thou  purpled  in  their  gore  excell’st  alone 
All  that  the  world  hath  else,  splendid  or  fair. 

Glory  eternal  to  the  Trinity, 

Honour  and  power,  and  shouts  of  joyful  praise, 

Who  all  things  ruleth  in  the  Unity, 

Ever  and  ever  through  ending  days. 
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“Oh  Mart,  conceived  without  sin,  prat  for  me,  who  have  recourse 

TO  THEE*” 

"Her  prayer  was  scarcely  ended,  when  there  happened  such  a storm  that  neither  St  Bene- 
dict nor  his  sister  could  set  foot  out  of  doors,”  Ac.  . . . “St  Benedict,  lifting  up  his 
eyes  to  Heaven,  he  saw  the  soul  of  his  sister  ascending  in  the  shape  of  a dove.” — [Butler, 
life  of  St  Scholastics,  Virgin. 

She  knelt  beside  him,  and  the  dove 
Was  in  the  gentle  eyes  upraised 
To  his,  with  such  a look  of  love, 

As  on  an  angel  she  had  gazed. 

“ And  stay,  my  own  dear  brother,  stay, 

The  road  is  rough,  thy  convent  far, 

Already  day-light  fades  away 
Already  shines  the  evening  star. 

“The  evening  star,  that  ever  bears 
Resemblance  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 

Her  smiles  are  most  for  sorrow’s  tears. 

As  light  to  hours  of  darkness  given. 

“Then  rest  thee,  brother,  rest  thee  here, 

We’ll  kneel  this  ev’ning  at  her  shrine, 

And  when  I join  that  mower  dear. 

My  spirit,  love,  shall  pray  for  thine. 

“Thou  wilt  not — Then  I’ll  ask  of  Him, 

Who  never  yet  refused  my  prayer.” 

She  prayed — and  low  the  skies  grew  dim, 

A sudden  storm  convulsed  the  air. 

“Now,  brother,  rest,  and  thank  His  love, 

Who  e’en  for  us  His  thunder  rolls, 

But  while  this  storm  is  dark  above. 

Still  be  His  sunshine  on  our  souls.” 


The  moon  was  up,  its  lustre  pale 
Was  glistening  on  each  dewey  flower, 
When  Bennet  wandered  thro*  the  vale, 
And  blessed  the  calmness  of  the  hour. 

His  heart  was  melting  in  its  love, 

And  when  he  lifted  up  his  eyes. 

He  thought  he  saw  a silver  dqve 
Betwixt  him  and  the  azure  skies. 

Far  higher  than  his  eye  could  soar 
That  bird  of  silvery  pinion  flew ; 

He  gazed  till  he  could  gaze  no  more. 

And  where  it  vanished  scarce  he  knew. 


And  when  he  woke  as  from  a dream. 
Unto  the  church  his  steps  he  bent; 
His  wondering  spirit  scarce  could  deem 
That  bird  a vision — yet  he  went 
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The  moon  with  tender  love  did  shine 
Upon  a form  that  prostrate  lay ; 

It  was  before  our  Lady’s  shrine 
She’d  sigh  her  spotless  soul  away. 


He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  wept, 

“Oh  Sister,  Sister,  pray  for  me! 

The  love  that  should  have  watched  thee,  slept 
When  thou  didst  fly  away  from  me. 

“While  my  Weak  spirit  slothful  grew, 

Thine  on  rapid  wing  was  flying  ; 

While  idly  wandering  thro’  the  dew 
Thou  in  holy  joy  wert  dying. 

“Then  rest  thee,  sister,  rest  thee  here 
Beneath  our  Virgin  Mother’s  shrine  ; 

No  lily  will  adorn  thy  bier 
That’s  whiter  than  that  soul  of  thine. 

“Scholastica ! my  sister,  rest ! 

And  when  a spotless  aove  I sec, 

I’ll  think  it  is  thy  spirit  blest, 

And  whisper,  ‘Sister,  pray  for  me !’ 

“Soft  be  the  dews  that  o,er  thee  fall, 

Bright  may  the  flowers  above  thee  bloom, 

And  smile,  the  best  loved  star  of  all, 

Ever  on  thee  and  guard  thy  tomb. 

“Now  thou  art  with  our  Mother  dear! 

Sweet  Sister  Spirit  think  on  mine; 

That  as  our  dust  shall  mingle  here, 

So  may  our  souls  in  Heaven  join ! 

“Forgive,  forgive  me,  that  I’ve  wept. 

For  thou  didst  fly  away  from  roe. 

While  love,  that  should  have  watched  thee,  slept, 
Oh  ! Sister,  Sister  pray  foe  me  1” 


(London,)  Cath.  Mag. 


M.  A.  C. 


VOL.  1. 


44. 
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MR.  WEBSTER’S  BUNKER  HILL  SPEECH, 

DELIVERED  AT  THE  BUNKER  HILL  MONUMENT,  JUNE  17,  1843,  AND  PUBLISHED 
IN  THE  BOSTON  COURIER.* 

We  have  just  risen  from  the  perusal  of  this  thrilling  oration.  It  is  emphat- 
ically a great  speech.  It  bears  the  impress  of  Mr.  Webster’s  mighty  mind, 
even  in  what  we  must  consider  the  meagre  and  imperfect  report  of  it  in  the 
newspapers.  It  contains  passages  worthy  of  the  palmiest  days  of  the  great  A- 
merican  orator.  What,  for  instance  could  excel  in  simplicity,  beauty  and  strength 
his  character  of  Washington  ? Or  what  could  surpass  in  stirring  interest,  his 
appeal  to  the  moral  feelings  of  his  countrymen  in  the  conclusion  of  his  oration? 

Yet  notwithstanding  our  admiration  of  Mr.  Webster’s  talents,  we  do  not  pre- 
cisely place  him  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  American  orators.  He  wants  the 
pathos  of  Preston,  the  electric  rapidity  of  Calhoun,  and  the  versatile  graces  and 
manifold  excellencies  of  Clay.  But  in  massive  volume  of  thought — in  depth 
and  closeness  of  reasoning,  and  in  the  eloquence  of  the  head , he  is  scarcely  e- 
qualled,  certainly  not  surpassed,  by  any.  This  is  his  genre , and  it  manifests 
itself  on  all  occasions,  whether  he  is  called  on  to  defend  the  Union  and  the  Con- 
stitution, or  to  vindicate  his  own  State  of  Massachusetts.  With  him  the  flow- 
ers of  rhetoric  and  appeals  to  feeling  are  but  secondary  things, — he  uses  them 
with  considerable  effect,  when  they  come  in  his  way — but  he  would  not  move 
one  step  from  his  path  to  cull  all  the  flowers  of  a whole  parterre. 

These  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  at  least  as  much  to  the  manner  as  to  the 
matter  of  his  Bunker  Hill  speech.  This  contains  much  that  we  admire,  but 
much  to  which  a love  of  truth  compels  us  to  object.  On  the  occasion  of  inau- 
gurating a monument  commemorative  of  a struggle  which  led  to  a nation’s  free- 
dom, we  could  have  wished  to  see  greater  enlargement  of  views  in  the  orator 
selected  to  give  expression  to  the  feelings  of  the  day.  We  could  have  wished 
for  a loftier  tone  of  moral  feeling,  as  well  for  less  sweeping  and  more  accurate 
statements  of  facts.  Why  give  so  undue  a prominence  to  the  “Pilgrim  fathers,” 
and  their  immediate  puritan  descendants,  who,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  history, 
were  any  thing  but  the  friends  of,  at  least,  religious  liberty  ? Why  hold  up 
this  narrow-minded  and  exclusive  people,  of  blue-law  and  witch-hanging  mem- 
ory, as  very  paragons  of  perfection  for  a nation  of  enlightened  freemen?  Why 
not  at  least  temper  their  eulogy  with  some  qualifying  remarks  ? Why,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  origin  and  characteristics  of  our  free  institutions,  pass  over  in  utter 
silence  William  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore  w ho,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland, 
did  at  least  as  much  for  civil  liberty  as  the  pilgrims,  and  much  more  than  they 


• Our  remarks  on  this  celebrated  speech  were  nearly  completed  before  the  writer  saw  the 
spirited  and  well  written  review  of  this  oration,  which  appeared  in  the  August  number  of  the 
U.  8.  Catholic  Magazine.  Still  it  was  thought,  that  so  great  a man  as  Mr.  Webster,  and  as 
great  a speech  as  that  delivered  at  the  Bunker  Hill  monument,  might  merit  two  distinct  noti- 
ces. It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  the  views  taken  of  the  speech,  and  especially  the  lines  of  il- 
lustration, are  widely  different. 
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far  religious  liberty.  The  only  reason  we  can  assign  for  this  partial  view  of 
the  subject,  is  the  fact,  that  the  orator  was  himself  a son  of  the  pilgrims,  and 
that  both  he  and  his  audience  partook  a little — just  a little — of  the  selfish,  nar- 
row-mindedness of  his  ancestors.  His  object  was  to  please  his  hearers,  and 
he  knew  well  that  the  high-road  to  their  affections,  was  the  beaten  track  which 
led  to  plymouth  rock ! 

We  do  not  purpose  to  examine  all  the  statements  of  Mr.  Webster’s  speech. 
This  would  lead  us  too  far,  besides  causing  us,  perhaps,  to  trench  upon  what 
is  not  our  special  province.  Hence  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  one  view 
of  the  subject,  to  which  Mr.  Webster  attaches  great,  and,  we  believe,  undue 
importance — we  mean  his  elaborate  comparison  between  the  causes,  characters 
and  results  of  English  colonization  in  the  north,  and  of  Spanish  colonization  in 
South  America.  This  hack  had  been  already  ridden,  almost  to  death,  by  school- 
boy declaimers  and  fourth  of  July  orators;  but  the  orator  of  New  England 
mounts  it  anew;  and,  as  if  conscious  of  the  distinguished  honour  conferred  on 
it  by  its  new  rider,  the  jaded  beast  awakens  to  new  life,  and  performs  such 
gambols,  that  an  unpractised  observer  would  almost  mistake  it  for  a full  blood 
Arabian ! 

The  great  principle  upon  which  the  orator  bases  his  comparison,  is,  we  think 
entirely  correct.  Though  true , we  do  not  however  believe  that  it  is  new. — 
Count  Du  Maistre,  and  others,  had  made  the  same  remark  before,  though  in 
different  words.  After  having  spoken  at  some  length  on  the  history  of  the 
monument,  and  of  the  particular  event  it  was  designed  to  commemorate,  the 
orator  asks  : “What  then  is  the  true  and  peculiar  principle  of  the  American  re- 
volution, and  of  the  system  of  government  which  it  has  confirmed  and  establish- 
ed?” He  answers ; “Now  the  truth  is,  that  the  American  revolution  was  not 
caused  by  the  instantaneous  discovery  of  principles  of  government  before  un- 
heard of,  or  the  practical  adoption  of  political  ideas,  such  as  had  never  before 
entered  into  the  minds  of  men.  It  was  but  the  full  development  of  principles 
of government,  forms  of  society,  and  political  sentiments,  the  origin  of  all  which 
lay  back  two  centuries  in  English  and  Amerioan  history.” 

And  farther  on  he  accounts  fo*  the  absence  of  liberty  in  the  early  Spanish 
colonies  of  South  America  on  the  same  principle  ; “ As  there  was  no  liberty  in 


Spain,  how  could  liberty  be  transmitted  to  the  Spanish  colonies  ?” 

However  we  might  differ  from  him  in  its  application,  we  admit  the  truth  of 
the  principle  itself,  in  all  its  extent.  It  is  consonant  both  with  right  reason 
and  with  the  general  experience  of  mankind.  The  principle  embodied  in  the 
old  Latin  adage — nemo  repentefit  summus — no  one  reaches  an  extreme  suddenly — 
is  specially  applicable  to  political  institutions.  All  changes  calculated  benefi- 
cially to  affect  whole  masses  of  population,  must  be  the  work  of  time,  as  well 
as  fully  adapted  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  people  thus  affected.  All 
government  is  essentially  relative  to  the  character  and  exigencies  of  the  peo- 
ple to  be  governed.  And  that  government  may  be  pronounced  the  best  which, 
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in  reference  to  those  exigencies,  secures  life,  property  and  character,  with  the 
least  possible  sacrifice  of  individual  liberty.  And  our  warm  admiration  of  re- 
publican government,  as  the  best  in  theory,  and  in  practice,  when  the  people 
can  bear  it,  should  not  lead  us  into  the  vulgar  absurdity  of  supposing  and  asser- 
ting, that  it  is  the  best  for  all,  and  under  all  circumstances.  The  character 
and  temperament  of  some  people  cannot  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  self  govern- 
ment. The  French  tried  it,  and  failed.  And  in  general,  it  may  be  asserted, 
that,  with  some  exceptions  which  history  affords,  a radical  democracy  is  little 
suited  to  the  warm  temperament  of  the  south,  and  requires  somewhat  of  the 
coolness  of  northern  heads. 

With  these  general  remarks  to  explain  the  practical  operation  of  the  great 
principle  above  laid  down,  we  may  easily  understand  why  it  is,  that  our  sister 
republics  in  the  south  have  not  yet  fully  succeeded  in  the  attempt  at  self  govern- 
ment. We  cannot  yet  pronounce  with  safety  that  they  have  failed ; much  less  that 
they  cannot  succeed.  As  the  ex-secretary  expresses  it ; “they  are  yet  on  their 
trial,  and  I hope  for  a favourable  result.”  But  if  they  do  fail,  it  will  be  solely 
because  their  transition  from  a kingly  to  a republican  government  was  too  sud- 
den and  too  violent — and  that  the  change  was  not  perhaps  adapted  to  their 
character  and  previous  habits.  In  the  North  American  colonies  almost  all  the 
elements- of  democracy,  “home  governments,  equality  of  rights,  representative 
systems,”  were  in  full  and  almost  unchecked  operation  for  many  years  before 
the  declaration  of  independence ; whereas,  in  Spanish  America,  but  few  of  these 
elements  were  in  existence  at  all,  or  developed  to  any  extent,  before  her  colo- 
nies threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain. 

But  there  is  another  most  important  consideration  bearing  directly  on  this 
subject,  of  which  the  Bunker  Hill  orator  seems  to  have  lost  sight  altogether  ; 
and  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  understand  fully  the  reason  of  the  great 
political  difference  between  North  and  South  America.  He  makes  it  a matter 
of  boast,  that  in  all  that  vast  region  (of  Spanish  America)  there  are  but  between 
one  and  two  millions  of  European  color  and  European  blood  ; while  in  the  U- 
nited  States  there  are  fourteen  millions,  who  rejoice  in  their  descent  from  the 
people  of  the  more  northern  part  of  Europe.  We  scarcely  know  from  source 
he  has  derived  his  information  in  regard  to  the  number  of  descendants  from  Eu- 
ropeans in  the  Republics  of  the  South.  Unless  our  statistics  greatly  mislead 
us,  there  are  more  than  the  number  he  mentions  in  Mexico  alone.  But  let  this 
pass.  There  are  about  twenty-four  millions  of  people  in  Spanish  America. — 
Deducting  from  this  number, say  two  millions  of  whites, there  remain  twenty-two 
millions  of  other  races,  some  of  them  mixed,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  pure 
descendants  of  the  aborigines.  Could  it  have  been  reasonably  expected  that 
vast  masses  of  population  so  lately  reclaimed  from  barbarism — many  of  than 
from  cannibalism — should  have  become  so  soon  capable  of  the  delicate  business 
of  self  government  P And  this,  too,  when  nations  the  most  refined  had  tried  the 
experiment  and  failed? 
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Let  us  put  a parallel  case.  Suppose — it  can  be  unhappily  but  a supposition — 
suppose  the  good  puritans  and  the  other  American  colonists,  instead  of  exter- 
minating the  poor  Indians,  had  humanely  settled  down  amongst  them  as  the 
Hood  thirsty  Spaniard  did — had  patiently  toiled  to  convert  them  to  Christianity, 
and  thus  to  reclaim  them  to  civilization — had  intermarried  with  them  and 
formed  one  people  with  them,  like  the  Spaniards — and  that,  instead  of  being 
able  to  vaunt  with  Mr.  Webster  “their  English  civilization,  their  English  law, 
and  what  is  more  than  ally  their  Jlnglo- Saxon  blood,”  the  people  of  our  colonics 
had  been,  nine  tenths  of  them,  the  mere  descendants  of  these  same  aborigines 
— would  they,  think  you,  under  these  circumstances  have  ever  declared  their 
Independence,  or  had  they  declared  it,  would  they  have  been  able  to  make  it 
good  P And  to  make  the  case  entirely  parallel  j suppose,  that  the  Spaniards, 
alter  having  exterminated  the  Indians  of  South  America,  should  have  declared 
and  made  good  their  own  Independence ; and  that,  while  striving  to  imitate  their 
noble  example,  we  were  prevented  from  meeting  with  full  success  by  the  draw- 
back upon  our  energies  of  our  vast  semi-civilized  Indian  population — and  that, 
in  the  midst  of  our  difficulties,  our  Spanish  neighbours  should  taunt  us  with  our 
want  of  success,  and  boast  their  superior  numbers  of  “pure  Castilian  blood” — 
would  we  not  think  their  jeers  a refinement  on  cruelty  ? Would  we  not  retort, 
by  asking  them,  what  had  become  of  the  millions  of  God’s  creatures  whom  their 
heartless  policy  or  cruelty  had  immolated  ? If  we  taunt  them  with  their  cru- 
elty to  the  Indians  now,  what  would  we  do  then?  Would  we  not  boast  of  our 
superior  humanity,  and  put  this  in,  as  a mitigating  plea  for  our  want  of  success 
in  self-government  ? Alas ! even  as  the  case  stands  now  with  the  spectres  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  poor  exterminated  Indians  rising  up  from  their 
graves,  and,  like  the  ghost  which  appeared  to  Macbeth,  staring  Mr.  W ebster 
lull  in  the  face — he  could,  without  a blush,  boast  of  the  superior  refinement 
and  greater  purity  of  “ blood”  of  himself  and  hearers,  and  taunt  the  Spaniards 
with  their  inhumanity ! “ Do  as  you  would  be  done  by ,”  is  an  old  maxim,  as 

sound  in  political  economy,  as  it  is  in  morals ; and  if  the  orator  of  Bunker  Hill 
had  given  over  his  boasting,  and  attended  a little  more  closely  to  this  divine  in- 
junction, he  would  have  acted  more  wisely  as  well  as  more  justly.  Was  it  fair 
in  him,  while  instituting  a comparison  between  North  and  South  America, 
wholely  to  conceal  a notorious  fact,  so  honorable  to  the  Spaniards,  and  so  essen- 
tial to  enable  his  hearers  to  understand  the  true  cause  of  their  present  political 
condition  ? 

But  there  is  a secret  cause  of  deep  aversion  to  Spain,  and  to  every  tiling 
Spanish.  The  Spaniards  are  Catholics,  and  their  colonies  are  entirely  Cath- 
olic. And  none  shared  this  feeling  of  hostility  to  Catholics  more  deeply  than 
those  assembled  around  Bunker  Hill  monument  on  occasion  of  Mr.  Webster’s 
speech.  The  orator  was  well  aware  of  this  state  of  feeling,  and  knew  that 
nothing  would  cater  to  it  better  than  praise  of  the  pilgrims  at  the  expense  of 
Spanish  Americans.  We  will,  however,  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he 
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does  not  openly  pander  to  this  prejudice.  He  does  not  give  into  the  silly  and 
hackneyed  school-boy  declamation,  about  the  popish  Mexicans  and  South 
Americans  being  unfitted  for  liberty,  because  of  their  being  priest  ridden;  but 
covertly , he  more  than  intimates  this,  unless  we  have  greatly  misapprehend  the 
tenor  of  his  remarks.  True,  he  asserts,  “that  making  all  allowance  for  situa- 
tion and  climate,  it  cannot  be  doubted  by  intelligent  minds,  that  the  difference 
now  existing  between  North  and  South  America  is  justly  attributable,  in  a 
great  degree , to  political  institutions.”  Had  he  said  wholly , or  at  least  adverted 
to  the  other  great  reason  of  difference  just  stated,  he  would  have  been  nearer 
the  truth.  He  ascribes  the  superiority  of  the  race  which  peopled  North 
America  mainly  to  “the  reformation  of  Luther,  which  broke  out,  kindling  up 
the  minds  of  men  afresh,  leading  to  new  liberty  of  thought,  and  awaking  in 
individuals  energies  before  unknown,  even  to  themselvse.”  And  he  adds,  that, 
“the  controversies  of  thi»  period  changed  society  as  well  as  religion.”  The 
poor  Spaniards,  who  had  not  been  blessed  with  new  northern  light,  were  unfit 
for  self-government — they  continued  “in  the  sleep  of  a thousand  years,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  dark  ages,”  while  their  more  fortunate  English  brethren  had 
shaken  off  their  slumbers,  and  had  already  awakened  to  visions  of  liberty ! 
Well,  this  is  all  common-place  enough,  even  for  the  veriest  driveller!  One 
of  our  fine  college  bred  youths  could  have  said  as  much,  with  as  much  truth, 
and  with  infinitely  more  propriety,  than  one  of  our  greatest  orators  and  most 
enlightened  statesmen. 

If  the  reformation  of  Luther  prepared  men  for  freedom,  how  happened  it, 
that  in  all  those  countries  where  that  reformation  obtained  the  ascendency,  an 
absolute  despotism  was  established  on  the  ruins  of  whatever  institutions  of 
human  liberty  had  sprung  up  in  the  “dark  ages  ?”  Whoever  will  read  Hal- 
lam’s  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  cannot  but  become  aware  of  the  fact,  that 
during  that  greatly  misunderstood  period,  Germany  enjoyed  much  more  liberty 
than  since  the  boasted  reformation.  What  has  become  of  the  Free  Cities  of 
Germany — of  the  representative  system — and  of  the  exemption  from  taxation 
without  the  consent  of  the  governed — all  leading  features  in  German  mediaeval 
jurisprudence?  Alas!  they  have  all  been  swept  away  by  the  “glorious  re- 
formation of  Luther,”  or  buried  under  the  rubbish  of  the  ruins,  which  that 
“enkindling”  event  left  behind ! And  what  new  institutions  have  replaced 
those  cherished  principles  of  liberty  ? Absolute  despotism,  with  union  of 
Church  and  State  and  immense  standing  armies,  now  constitute  the  u Mima  ra- 
tio of  law  in  Protestant  Germany.  Prusia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and 
little  Hanover  have  all  drunk  to  the  dregs  of  this  better  cup  of  tyranny,  put  to 
their  lips  by  those  to  whom  the  rhetorical  flourishes  of  modem  orators  would 
fain  paint,  as  the  Apostles  of  Liberty!  Facts  are  stronger  evidence  than  de- 
clamation, no  matter  how  exalted  the  dedaimer. 

But  was  not  at  least  England  made  free  by  the  Reformation  ? It  is  a fact , 
which  Mr.  Webster  cannot  deny,  that  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
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after  the  Reformation,  the  regal  prerogative  in  England  swallowed  up  almost 
every  other  element  of  the  Government.  There  was  scarcely  a provision  of 
Magna  Charta , which  the  soverigns  of  England,  from  Henry  VIII  down  to 
the  Revolution  in  1688 — the  brief  period  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the 
Protectorate  perhaps  excepted — did  not  trample  under  foot  with  impunity. — 
The  statute-book  of  England  more  than  warrant  this  assertion.  And  the 
great  Magna  Charta  of  British  freedom — whence  did  it  spring  ? was  it  of  Pro- 
testant origin  ? ATo.  It  was  fully  established  at  least  three  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  reformation  was  thought  of.  It  was  wholly  and  exclusively  Catholic. 
The  colonists  of  North  America  were  certainly  infinitely  more  indebted  for 
their  liberties  to  Cardinal  Langton  and  the  Catholic  Barons  and  yeomanry  of 
Runnymede  than  to  the  reformation  of  Luther.  The  restoration  of  British  lib- 
erties after  the  Revolution  in  1688,  was  but  a return  to  the  great  principles 
embodied  in  the  Catholic  Magna  Charta , an  instrument,  which  as  the  parlia- 
mentary records  of  England  will  show,  had  been  revived  and  extended  at  least 
thirty  times  before  the  Reformation.  All  these  facts  might  not  have  been  pal- 
atable to  Mr.  Webster’s  audience;  yet  truth  required  that  they  should  not  have 
been  entirely  suppressed.  At  least  truth  forbade  assertions  and  statements 
contrary  to,  and  contradicted  by  them. 

The  New  England  orator  speaks  of  a great  “Middle  class  which 
were  neither  Barons  nor  mere  agricultural  labourers ;”  and  to  this  middle 
class  he  ascribes  great  influence  in  preparing  the  popular  mind  for  self-govern- 
ment. We  acknowledge  the  truth  and  appropriateness  of  this  remark.  But 
did  “the  reformation  of  Luther”  do  any  thing  towards  raising  up  this  class  ? 
We  think  not.  Instead  of  raising  up  the  lower  classes,  it  contributed  greatly 
to  depress  them.  Luther  took  part  with  the  soverigns  of  Germany,  when  the 
peasants  rose  up  in  rebellion  to  assert  what  they  believed  to  be  their  rights. — 
He  said  that  “ peasants  should  he  treated  like  asses — if  they  shake  their  heads , 
give  them  the  stick — if  they  kiekf  shoot  them”  Such  was  the  characteristic 
language  of  this  boasted  apostle  of  liberty ! The  truth  is,  that  the  Catholic 
Church  “of  the  dark  ages”  did  infinitely  more  to  raise  up  the  lower  orders, 
and  to  build  up  the  “middle  class”  than  any  other  agency.  By  abolishing  the 
serf-system,  and  protecting  the  people  against  the  tyrants,  who  oppressed  them 
during  that  period  of  anarchy,  she  rendered  a lasting  service  to  humanity,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  civil  liberty.  Such  Protestant  writers  as  Guizot,  Hal- 
lam,  Bancroft,  Voigt  and  Hurter  have  freely  acknowledged  that  fact.  Pope 
Alexander  III,  A.  D.  1167,  “true  to  the  spirit  of  his  office,  which  during  the 
supremacy  of  brute  force  in  the  middle  age,  made  of  the  chief  minister  of  re- 
ligion the  tribune  of  the  people,  and  the  guardian  of  the  oppressed,  had  writ- 
ten, lthat  nature  having  made  no  slaves , all  men  have  an  equal  right  to  liberty .’  ”# 


• Bancroft  vol.  1.  p 163.  He  gives  a free  translation  of  the  FontitTs  language,  taken 
from  his  letter  to  Lupus,  king  of  Valentia.  This  Pope  of  the  “dark  ages,”  employs  al- 
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After  having  duly  eulogized  the  purity  of  purpose,  the  disinterested  benev- 
olence, and  the  love  of  liberty  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  the  orator  of  Bunker 
Hill  proceeds  to  point  out  the  chief  differences  between  them  and  the  colonists 
of  South  America.  The  puritans,  forsooth,  did  not  seek  after  gold — not  they ; 
but  “the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  were  the  excitements  to  Spanish  efforts 
“the  colonists  of  English  America  were  of  the  people,  and  a people  already 
free;”  “the  conquerors  and  European  settlers  of  Spanish  America  were  main- 
ly military  commanders  and  common  soldiers the  former  were  “ industrious 
individuals,  making  their  own  way  in  the  wilderness,  defending  themselves 
against  the  savages,  recognizing  their  right  to  the  soil,  and  with  a general  hon- 
est purpose  of  introducing  knowledge  as  well  as  Christianity  among  them 
“ Spain,”  with  her  colonists,  “ stooped  on  South  America,  like  a falcon  on  its 
prey.  Every  thing  was  gone.  Territories  were  acquired  by  fire  and  sword. 
Cities  were  destroyed  by  fire  and  sword.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  human 
being  fell  by  fire  and  sword.  Even  conversion  to  Christianity  was  attempted 
by  fire  and  sword.”  Finally,  the  pilgrims  brought  with  them  liberty  and  free 
trade ; with  the  Spanish  colonists,  “ the  government,  as  well  as  the  commerce, 
was  a strict  home  monopoly.” 

Such  are  the  principal  points  of  difference  between  the  two  systems  of  col- 
onization, as  assigned  by  our  orator.  There  is  much  truth,  with  not  a little 
exaggeration,  inaccuracy,  unfairness  in  his  parallel.  He  is  not  wholly  accu- 
rate, when  he  says,  that  the  North  American  colonists  “recognized  the  right  of 
the  Indians  to  the  soil :”  at  least  the  pious  pilgrims  seized  on  the  whole  territory 
of  the  Pequods,  embracing  the  present  State  of  Connecticut,  without  any  equiv- 
alent.* It  is  not  correct,  that  the  Spanish  Government  sanctioned  the  bad 
treatment  of  the  Indians  by  some  of  its  unworthy  agents,  or  that  “ conversion 
to  Christianity  was  attempted  by  fire  and  sword.”  We  will  have  occasion 
more  fully  to  show  the  inaccuracy  of  this  statement  a little  later ; but  we  will 
here  insert,  for  the  edification  of  the  Ex-Secretary,  the  testimony  of  Washing- 
ton Irving,-f  who  has  investigated  Spanish  History  as  thoroughly,  perhaps,  as 
any  other  man  in  our  country.  “The laws  and  regulations  (of  Spain)  for  the 
government  of  the  newly  discovered  countries,  and  the  decision  of  the  Council 
of  the  Indians  on  all  contested  points,  though  tinctured  in  some  degree  with  the 
bigotry  of  the  age,  were  distinguished  for  wisdom,  justice  and  humanity,  and 
do  honor  to  the  Spanish  nation.  It  was  only  in  the  abuse  of  them  by  individu- 
als to  whom  the  execution  of  the  laws  was  entrusted,  that  these  atrocities  were 


most  the  identical  words  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence  : “but  since  nature  has  created 
all  men  free,  no  one  was  by  the  condition  of  nature,  subject  to  servitude.”  Cum  autem  om- 
nes  liberos  natura  crcasset,  nullus  conditione  naturas  fuit  subditus  servituti.”  Hist.  Anglic. 
Script,  vol.  1.  p 580. 

• Bancroft  vol.  2,  n 98.  See  also  vol.  3,  p 108,  where  he  says,  that  in  Massachusetts  u the 
first  planters  assumed  to  themselves  a right  to  treat  the  Indians  on  the  foot  of  Canaanites  # 
and  Ajnalecites.” 

t li  ving  Columbus  vol.  2,  p 3207  Appendix  Edit.  N.  York,  1831. 
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committed.  It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  same  nation  which  gave 
birth  to  the  sanguinary  and  rapacious  adventurers,  who  perpetrated  these  era* 
cities,  gave  birth  likewise  to  the  early  'missionaries,  like  Las  Casas,  who  fol- 
lowed the  sanguinary  course  of  discovery,  binding  up  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
their  countrymen ; men  who,  in  a truly  evangelical  spirit,  braved  all  kinds  of 
perils  and  hardships,  and  even  death  itself,  not  through  a prospect  of  temporal 
gain  or  glory,  but  through  a desire  to  meliorate  the  condition,  and  save  the  souI» 
of  barbarous  and  suffering  nations.  The  dauntless  enterprises  and  fearful 
peregrinations  of  many  of  these  virtuous  men,  if  properly  appreciated,  would 
be  found  to  vie  in  romantic  daring  with  the  heroic  achievements  of  chivalry, 
with  motives  of  a purer  and  far  more  exalted* nature.’ 1 
But  the  chief  fault  of  Mr.  Webster’s  picture  is  its  evident  partiality.  He 
sins  more  by  omission  than  by  commission . Keeping  all  the  faults  of  the  pil- 
grim fathers  carefully  concealed,  he  presents  Us  only  their  good  qualities  over 
highly  coloured:  while  on  the  other  hand,  he  hides  all  the  good  deeds  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  exhibits  only  their  faults,  and  these  greatly  exaggerated.  Yfe 
will  endeavour  to  supply  this  two  fold  deficiency,  by  briefly  stating  some  of 
the  good  deeds  of  the  Spaniards,  and  some  of  the  bad  deeds  of  the  puritans  of 
New  England.  And  we  will  assert  nothing  in  which  we  will  not  be  fully 
borne  out  by  the  authority  of  Irving  and  Bancroft,  by  the  former  for  Spanish, 
and  by  the  latter  chiefly  for  American  transactions.  We  presume  that  our  or- 
orator  will  not  object  to  the  authority  of  these  two  men,  both  of  them  protes- 
tants,  both  countrymen  of  his  own,  and  the  latter  a brother  New  Englander  of 
the  same  old  puritan  stock,  and  a great  admirer  too  of  the  pilgrims.  And  to 
consult  for  brevity,  we  will  have  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  respective  treat* 
ment  of  the  aborigines  by  the  South  and  North  American  Colonists. 

To  begin  with  the  zeal  manifested  by  the  two  sets  of  colonists  for  the  reli* 
gious  improvement  of  the  native  American  races,  how  advantageously  do  the 
Spanish  settlers  of  South,  compare  with  the  English  colonists^of  North  Amer- 
ica, in  this  respect  ? Irving  says  (vol.  2 Columbus,  p.337,)  “It  is  difficult  to 
speak  too  highly  of  the  extraordinary  enterprises  and  splendid  actions  of  the 
Spaniards  in  those  days  of  discovery.  Religious  zeal  was  the  very  life  and 
soul  of  all  Spanish’maritime  enterprise.  It  was  the  great  motive  which  stimn* 
lated  Columbus  to  undertake  his  voyage  of  discovery ; it  was  the  darling' 
scheme  of  the  great  patroness  of  Columbus — Queen  Isabella.  One  of  the 
great  objects  held  out  by  Columbus  in  his  undertaking  was  the  propagation  of 
the  Christian  faith.  He  expected  to  arrive  at  the  extremity  of  Asia,  at  the  vast 
and  magnificent  empire  of  the  Grand  Khan,  and  to  visit  the  dependent  islands, 
of  which  he  had  read  such  glowing  accounts  in  the  writings  of  Marco  Polo* — 
In  describing  these  opulent  and  semi-barbarous  regions,  he  reminded  their  ma- 
jesties of  the  inclination  manifested  in  former  times  by  the  grand  Khan  to  em- 
brace the  Christian  faith ; and  of  the  missions  that  had  been  sent  by  varioue 
vol.  1*  45. 
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pontiffs  and  pious  sovereigns,  to  instruct  him  and  his  subjects  in  Catholic  doc- 
trines. He  now  considered  himself  about  to  effect  this  great  work.”*  Again: 
“Isabella  had  nobler  inducements.  [She  was  [filled  with  pious  zeal  at  the  idea 
of  effecting  such  a great  work  of  salvation.”!  This  feeling  of  religious  zeal 
continued  to  predominate  in  the  mind  of  Columbus,  throughout  his  long  and 
eventful  career.  “In  all  his  voyages,  he  will  be  found  continually  seeking  after 
the  territories  of  the  grand  Khan,  and  even  after  his  last  expedition,  and  when 
nearly  worn  out  by  age,  hardships  and  infirmities,  he  offered,  in  a letter  to  the 
Spanish  monarchs,  written  from  a bed  of  sickness,  to  conduct  any  missionary 
to  the  territories  of  the  Tartar  Emperor,  who  would  undertake  his  conver- 
sion.”! 

This  was  his  ruling  passion  strong  in  death.  In  his  last  will  & testament,  he  rec- 
ommended this  darling  object  of  his  soul  to  his  executors  and  to  his  son  Diego. 
“Item : when  a suitable  time  shall  come,  he  shall  order  a church  to  be  built  in 
the  island  of  Hispaniola,  and  in  the  most  convenient  spot,  to  be  called  Santa 
Maria  de  la  Concepcion ; to  which  is  to  be  annexed  an  hospital  on  the  best  plan, 
like  those  ofltaly  and  Castile.” 

“Item:  I also  order  Diego  my  son,  or  whomsoever  may  inherit  after  him,  to 
spare  no  pains  in  having  and  maintaining  in  the  Island  of  Hispaniola,  four  good 
professors  of  Theology,  to  the  end  and  aim  of  their  studying  and  labouring  to 
convert  to  our  holy  faith  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indies ; and  in  proportion  as, 
by  God’s  will,  the  revenues  of  the  estate  shall  increase,  in  the  same  degree 
shall  the  number  of  teachers  and  devout  persons  increase,  who  are  to  strive  to 
make  Christians  of  the  natives ; in  attaining  which  no  expense  should  be  thought 
too  great  ” 

Irving  draws  this  character  of  the  great  Columbus.  “He  was  devoutly  pi- 
ous 5 Religion  mingled  with  the  whole  course  of  his  thoughts  and  actions,  and 
shone  forth  in  all  his  private  and  most  unstudied  writings.  Whenever  he 
made  any  great  discovery,  he  celebrated  it  by  solemn  thanks  to  God.  The 
voice  of  prayer  and  the  melody  of  praise  ro?e  from  his  ships,  as  they  first  be- 
held the  New  World;  and  his  first  action  on  landing  was  to  prostrate  himself 
on  the  earth,  and  render  up  thanksgivings.  Every  evening,  the  Salve  Regina , 
and  other  vesper  hymns  were  chaunted  by  his  crew;  and  Masses  were  per- 
formed in  the  beautiful  groves  that  bordered  the  wild  shore  of  this  heathen  land. 
The  Religion  thus  deeply  seated  in  his  soul  diffused  a sober  dignity,  and  a di- 
vine composure  over  his  whole  demeanor.  His  language  was  pure  and  guard- 
ed, free  from  all  imprecations,  oaths,  and  other  irreverent  expressions.  All 
his  great  enterprises  were  undertaken  “in  ike  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ; and 
he  partook  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  previous  to  embarkation.  He  observed  the 
festivals  of  the  Church  in  the  wildest  situations.  The  Sabbath  was  for  him  a 


• Irving  Columbus  I.  72. 
I!  vol.  2,  pp  202-3. 


f Ibid  p 73. 
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day  of  sacred  rest,  on  which  he  never  set  sail  from  a port,  unless  in  a case  of 
extreme  necessity.”* 

Those  religious  sentiments  continued  to  animate  him  to  his  last  breath. — 
“Having  thus  scrupulously  attended  to  all  the  claims  of  affection,  loyalty  and 
justice  upon  earth,  Columbus  turned  his  thoughts  to  heaven ; and  having  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Sacraments  and  performed  all  the  pious  offices  of  a devout 
Christian,  he  expired  with  great  resignation  on  the  day  of  Ascension,  20th  of 
May,  1506,  being  about  seventy  years  of  age.  His  last  words  were — In  man- 
nus  Tuas  Domine  commendo  spiriium  meum — into  Thy  hands , 0 Lord , I com- 
mend my  spirit .”f  It  is  not  a little  remarkable,  that  he  believed  himself  speci- 
ally guided  by  heaven  in  the  great  work  of  discovering  America.  Thus,  in 
the  representations  which  he  made  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  when  sent  back 
to  Spain  bound  with  chains  by  the  cruel  Bobadilla : “he  avowed  in  the  fullest 
manner  his  persuasion,  that  from  his  earliest  infancy,  he  had  been  chosen  by 
heaven  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  two  great  designs,  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  and  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  For  this  purpose,  in  his 
tender  years,  he  had  been  guided  by  a divine  impulse  to  embrace  the  profes- 
sion of  the  sea.  * * * His  understanding  had  been  opened  by  the  Deity,  as 
with  a palpable  hand , so  as  to  discover  the  navigation  of  the  Indies ; and  he  had 
been  inflamed  with  ardour  to  undertake  the  enterprise.  Animated  as  by  a 
heavenly  fire,'  he  adds,  ‘ I come  to  your  majesties , * * * who  will  doubt  that  this 
light  was  from  the  Holy  Scriptures , illuminating  you  as  well  as  myself,  with  rays 
of  marvellous  clearness  ?’ 

Nor  were  Columbus  and  Isabella  alone  in  this;  theirs  was  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  age.  Spanish  and  Portuguese  enterprise  was  stimulated  by  this  ex- 
alted motive.  It  seemed  as  if  Divine  Providence,  at  this  epoch,  meant  to  pro- 
vide new  and  ample  fields  for  the  exercise  of  this  lofty  feeling,  in  new  worlds 
discovered  or  visited  for  the  first  time,  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west ; and 
thereby  more  than  compensate  the  church  by  accessions  to  her  numbers  from 
among  new  people,  for  what  she  was  to  lose  in  the  religious  dissensions  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  While  the  Catholic  Columbus  was  discovering  America, 
another  illustrious  catholic,  the  Portuguese  Vasco  de  Gama,  doubled,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1497 ; and  another  Portuguese,  Pedro 
Alvares  Cabral,  discovered  Brazil,  and  made  a voyage  to  the  East  Indies.f — 
Nor  were  the  vast  territories  thus  thrown  open  to  Europeans  left  unimproved 
by  religious  culture.  Wherever  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  penetrated, 
there  also  the  Catholic  religion  was  established.  The  missionary  accompanied 
the  conqueror,  softening  the  horrors  of  war,  and  planting  the  cross  of  Christ, 
by  the  side  of  the  banner  of  the  earthly  monarch.  A holy  zeal  for  the  salva- 
tion of  souls  thus  stimulated,  accompanied  and  crowned  every  noble  enterprise 
of  discovery  and  conquest. 


vol.  2,  pp  202-3.  f Ibid  p 193.  J Ibid  p 74. 
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It  had  ever  been  so  in  Catholic  times.  Religious  zeal  had  ever  culminated 
over  every  mere  earthly  motive  or  consideration.  Thus  when  the  three  great 
Venitian  navigators  and  travellers,  Nicholas,  MaiFeo,  and  Marco  Polo,  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  Asia  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  first  thing  thought  of 
was  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  new  regions  they  explored.  The 
two  first  returned  to  Europe  in  1269,  with  letters  irom  the  grand  Khan  to  the 
Pope  asking  for  one  hundred  Christian  missionaries.  They  revisited  Tartary 
in  1271,  carrying  with  them  two  missionaries,  and  letters  from  Pope  Gregory 
X.#  And  whoever  will  read  the  annals  of  the  Church  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  will  not  fail  to  remark,  what  vast  accessions  to  her  num- 
bers were  made  in  Asia  during  that  period,  chiefly  by  missionaries  from  the 
Franciscan  and  Dominician  orders  then  recently  established.! 

When  Columbus  discovered  the  new  world,  the  first  thing  he  did  on  landing 
was  uto  throw  himself  on  his  knees,  kiss  the  earth,  and  return  thanks  to  God 
with  tears  of  joy.”  He  then  erected  a banner  “emblazoned  with  a green  cross,” 
and  recited  a prayer,  which  was  subsequently  used  by  Balboa,  Cortes,  Pis&rro 
and  other  Spanish  commanders  in  their  voyage  of  discovery.  The' purport  of 
the  latter  portion  of  it  is,  to  “bliss  and  glorify  the  name , and  to  praise  the  majes- 
ty of  God , for  having  voushsafed  to  make  use  of  his  humble  servant , as  an  instru- 
ment for  having  His  Holy  name  made  known  and  preached  in  that  other  part  of 
the  world” — so  paramount  was  this  consideration  of  Religion  in  all  that  the  Span- 
iards undertook  or  did.J  And  the  result  of  all  this  religious  zeal  has  been  the 
conversion  to  Christianity  of  the  vast  body  of  the  aboriginal  population  of 
South  America  j and  this  result  alone  should  silence  forever  those,  whose  big- 
otry leads  them  to  sneer.atthe  bigotry  and  avarice  of  the  Spaniards! 

Was  the  result  similar  in  North  America?  The  Jesuits,  indeed,  convert- 
ed whole  tribes  of  Indians  in  Canada,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. || — 
But  what  did  the  Puritans  do  with  all  their  affected  purity  of  purpose,  and  with 
all  their  cant  about  disinterested  zeal  for  religion  ? They  did  very  nearly  noth- 
ing. If  they  had  “a  general  honest  purpose  of  introducing  knowledge  as  well 
as  Christianity  among  the  Indians” — it  must  have  remained  a mere  purpose  ,* 
for  in  general  they  seemed  to  take  very  little  concern  about  the  matter.  We 
read  of  their  preachers  persecuting  one  another — driving  RogerWilliams,  and 
Ann  Hutchison,  Wheelwright,  Aspinwall  and  others  into  the  wilderness  for 
opinion’s  sake,  deeming  them  “unfit  to  live  in  the  colony”§ — we  read  of  their 
assisting  at  the  trial  and  hanging  of  witches  at  Salem — and  of  their  marching 


• Fop  an  interesting  notice  of  the  three  Polos,  see  Irving  Columbus  II.  290  seqq. 
f Full  particulars  on  this  most  interesting  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Church  Historr  of 
Becchetti — a continuation  of  Cardinal  Orsi’s  work. 

% See  Irving  Columbus  I.  103  note  for  the  prayer  in  Latin. 

||  See  Bancroft  vol.  3;  chap.  20,  for  a most  interesting  account  of  the  labours  and  success 
of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  in  North  America. 

J Bancroft  vol.  1,  pp  367-8,  and  390  seqq. 
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with,  and  saying  long  prayers  for,  the  armies  that  were  engaged  in  exterminat- 
ing the  poor  Indians — but  did  they  do  any  thing  to  evangelize  them  ? ^ We  read 
of  John  Elliot  and  a few  others  making  a feeble  effort  for  this  purpose,  among 
the  Indians  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston ; but  Bancroft  testifies  to  their 
almost  total  failure.  “Yet  Christianity  had  not  spread  beyond  the  Indians  on 
Cape  Cod,  Martha’s  Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  and  {he  seven  feeble  villages 
around  Boston.  The  Narragansetts,  a powerful  tribe,  counting  at  least  a thous- 
and warriors,  hemmed  in  between  Connecticut  and  Plymouth,  restless  and  jeal- 
ous, retained  their  old  belief;  and  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  at  the  head  of  seven 
hundred  warriors,  professed  with  pride  the  faith  of  his  fathers.”*  The  puri- 
tans exterminated  a great  number  of  tribes  as  we  shall  soon  see — they  did  not 
convert  one  to  Christianity ! 

The  indefatigable  and  saintly  Father  Sabastiafi  R&sles,  laboured  with  great 
success  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  among  the  Indians  of  Maine, 
many  of  whom  he  succeeded  in  converting  to  the  Catholic  faith.  His  missions 
were  in  a most  flourishing  condition,  when  the  jealousy  of  the  neighbouring 
colony  of  Massachusetts  was  aroused;  nor  did  it  sleep,  until  it  brought  about 
the  most  barbarous  murder  of  the  good  missionary,  and  the  massacre,  or  dis- 
persion of  the  tribes  which  he  had  converted  to  Christianity ! The  following 
passage  furnishes  a curious  contrast  between  the  modus  operandi , and  the  le- 
ipective  success  of  Catholic>nd  Protestant  missionaries  in  converting  the  In- 
dians. “The  government  of  Massachusetts  attempted  in  its  turn  to  establish 
a mission  ; and  its  minister  made  a mockery  of  Purgatory  and  the  Invocation 
of  Saints,  of  the  cross  and  the  rosary.  lMy  Christians ,’  retorted  Msles,  lbe- 
lieve  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  faith , but  are  not  skilful  disputants  ;’  and  he  him- 
self proposed  a defence  of  the  Roman  Church.  Thus  Calvin  and  Loyola  met 
in  the  woods  of  Maine.  But  the  Protestant  minister,  unable  to  compete  with 
the  Jesuit  in  the  affections  of  the  Indians,  returned  to  Boston,  while  the  friar 
remained  ‘the  incendiary  of  mischief.’  ”f  And  after  the  martyrdom  of  Risles, 
graphically  related  by  Bancroft,  J and  the  breaking  up  of  his  missionary  estab- 
lishmenst,  “the  influence  by  commerce  took  the  place  of  influence  by  Relig- 
ion, and  English  trading  houses  supplanted  French  Missions.” ||  Thus  it  was, 
that  in  numerous  cases  the  filthy  love  of  lucre  marred  the  noble  work  of  God! 
So  much  for  the  disinterestedness  of  the  Puritans,  and  their  “generally  honest 
purpose  of  introducing  knowledge  as  well  as  Christianity,  among  the  natives ! !” 
The  early  Spanish  and  Portuguese  navigators  compare  advantageously  in 
character  and  usefulness  to  mankind,  with  those  of  England  engaged  in  ex- 
ploring and  peopling  North  America.  Where  in  English  naval  annals  of  dis- 
covery will  you  find  names  as  illustrious  as  those  of  De  Gama,  Cabral,  the 
Pinzons, ^Vespucci  and  Columbus  ? In  fact  the  early  English  navigators,  Sir 


Bancroft  2,  97.  t Ibid  3,  334-5. 
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John  Hawkins,  Raleigh,  Drake  and  Weymouth,  were  as  unprincipled  as  they 
were  adventurous.  They  were  little  more  than  buccaneers  and  pirates  on  a 
large  scale.  We  will  give  a few  facts  on  this  subject.  When  Weymouth  was 
about  to  sail  from  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot,  “five  natives  were  decoyed  on 
board  the  ship,  and  Weymouth,  returning  to  England,  gave  three  of  them  to 
Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges,  a friend  of  Raleigh,  and  Governor  of  Plymouth.”* 

Of  Sir  John  Hawkins  Bancroft  says:  “the  odious  distinction  of  having  first 
interested  England  in  the  slave  trade  belongs  to  Sir  John  Hawkins.  He  had 
fraudulently  transported  a whole  cargo  of  Africans  to  Hispaniola ; the  rich  re- 
turns of  sugar,  ginger  and  pearls  attracted  the  attention  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  when  a new  expedition  was  prepared,  she  was  induced  not  only  to  protect 
but  to  share  in  the  traffic.  In  the  accounts  which  Hawkins  himself  gives  of 
one  of  his  expeditions,  he  relates  that  he  set  fire  to  a city,  of  which  the  huts 
were  covered  with  dry  fallen  leaves,  and  out  of  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  two  hundred  and  fifty.  ( Query — how  many  did  he  bum  ? ) 
The  deliberate  and  even  self-approving  frankness  with  which  this  act  of  atro- 
city is  related,  and  the  lustre  which  the  fame  of  Hawkins  acquired,  display  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  depravity  of  public  sentiment  (English)  in  the  age  of 
Elizabeth.  * * * * Yet  the  commerce,  on  the  part  of  England,  in  the  Spanish 
ports  was  by  the  laws  of  Spain  illicit,  as  well  as  by  the  laws  of  morals  detesta- 
ble ; and  when  the  sovereign  of  England  participated  in  its  hazards,  its  profits 
and  its  crimes,  she  became  at  once  a smuggler  and  a slave  merchant. ”f 

The  Catholic  Church  used  every  efFort  to  prevent  the  slave  trade,  and  to  mit- 
igate the  severities  occasionally  exercised  by  the  Spaniards  against  the  Indians. 
“A  series  of  papal  bulls  had  indeed  secured  to  the  Portuguese  the  exclusive 
commerce  with  Western  Africa,  but  the  slave  trade  between  Africa  and  Amer- 
ica, was,  I believe,  never  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  See  of  Rome.  Even 
Leo  X.  declared  that  ‘not  the  Christian  Religion  only , but  nature  her  self 
cries  out  against  the  state  of  slaveiyJ  And  Paul  III,  (June  10,  1543)  in  two 
separate  Briefs,  imprecated  a curse  (anathema)  on  the  Europeans,  who 
should  enslave  Indians,  or  any  other  class  of  men.  It  even  became  usual  for 
Spanish  vessels , when  they  sailed  on  voyages  of  discovery , to  be  attended  by  a priest y 
whose  benevolent  duty  it  was , to  prevent  the  kidnapping  of  the  aborigines  — 
Again:  “Ximenes,  the  gifted  coadjutor  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  saw  in 
advance  the  danger  which  it  required  centuries  to  reveal,  and  refused  to  sanc- 
tion the  introduction  of  negroes  into  Hispaniola,  believing  that  the  favorable 
climate  would  increase  their  number,  and  infallibly  lead  them  to  a successful 
revolt.”  ||  And  yet,  if  in  spite  of  Roman  Pontiffs  and  of  Ximenes,  negroes  were 
extensively  introduced  into  Hispaniola,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  unprincipled  av- 


• Bancroft  1,  115.  t Ibid  b 1 73  seq. 
t Ibid  1,  172.  ||  Ibid. 
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arice  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  English;  and  the 
prediction  of  the  great  Ximenes  was  fully  verified,  in  the  late  massacre  and  ex- 
pulsion of  the  whites  from  that  Island ! 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  towards 
the  Indians — about  their  having  forced  them  to  labour  in  the  mines,  sold  them 
into  bondage,  and  wasted  their  numbers  by  cruel  exactions,  and  by  fire  and 
sword.  We  have  no  mission  to  defend  these  cruelties ; but  we  are  convinced 
that  there  is  much  exaggeration  on  the  subject.  These  severities  were  neither 
general,  nor  long  continued,  nor  authorized  by  the  Spanish  Government.  They 
occurred  in  the  sudden  excitement  of  conquest,  and  were  checked  as  soon  as 
the  conduct  of  the  individuals,  who  perpetrated  them  could  be  investigated. — 
Washington  Irving  has  told  us  above,  what  was  the  line  of  conduct  pursued 
by  the  Spanish  Government,  and  we  have  also  seen  how  those  cruelties  were 
rebuked  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  We  will  give  a few  additional  facts.  The 
oppression  of  the  Indians  of  Hispaniola  by  the  weak  and  unwise  Bobadilla 
“aroused  the  indignation  of  Isabella ; and  when  Ovando  was  sent  to  super- 
sede Bobadilla  in  1502,  the  natives  were  pronounced  free  : they  immediately 
refused  to  labour  in  the  mines.  Ovando  represented  to  the  Spanish  Sover- 
eigns in  1503,  that  ruinous  consequences  resulted  to  the  colony  from  this  entire 
liberty  granted  to  the  Indians.  He  stated,  that  the  tribute  could  not  be  collect- 
ed, for  the  Indians  were  lazy  and  improvident ; that  the  natives  could  only  be 
kept  from  vices  and  irregularities  by  occupation ; that  they  now  kept  aloof 
from  the  Spaniards,  and  from  all  instruction  in  the  Christian  faith.  This  last 
consideration  had  an  influence  with  Isabella,  and  drew  a letter  from  the  Sover- 
eigns to  Ovando  in  1503,  in  which  he  was  ordered  to  spare  no  pains  to  attach 
the  natives  to  the  Spanish  nation  and  the  Catholic  Religion.  To  make  them 
labour  moderately,  if  absolutely  essential  to  their  own  good , but  to  temper  au- 
thority with  persuasion  and  kindness.  To  pay  them  regularly  and  fairly  for 
their  labour , and  to  have  them  instructed  in  Religion  on  certain  days”*  Such 
was  the  general  and  authorized  policy  of  Spain  in  regard  to  the  Indians.  Was 
not  its  basis  humanity,  hallowed  by  Religion  ? 

Again,  when  some  of  the  Indians  were  brought  to  Spain  and  sold  at  Seville 
as  slaves,  “Isabella,  in  a transport  of  virtuous  indignation,  ordered  them  to  be 
sent  back  to  their  country.”!  After  the  death  of  Soto,  the  Spaniards  were 
about  to  abandon  their  conquest  of  Florida.  At  this  juncture,  Louis  Cancello 
and  two  other  Dominicans  offered  their  services  to  preach  to  and  convert  those 
whom  Spanish  arms  could  not  conquer.  Their  offer  was  accepted — but  these 
devoted  men  all  fell  martyred  victims  to  their  zeal.  “Christianity  was  to  con- 
quer the  land  against  which  so  many  expeditions  had  failed.  The  Spanish 
Governors  were  directed  to  favor  the  design  ; all  slaves  that  had  been  taken 


• Irving  Columbus  II.  102. 
t Irving  Columbus  II.  320. 
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from  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  to  be  manumitted  and  re- 
stored to  their  country. ,,#  So  true  it,  is  that  wherever  the  authority  of  the 
Spanish  government  and  of  the  Catholic  Religion  could  be  fully  felt,  there  the 
fetters  of  the  captive  were  stricken  off,  and  he  became  free.  And  at  this  day, 
there  is  not  a vestige  of  slavery  in  all  the  broad  continent  of  Spanish  America. 

Most  of  the  accounts  of  Spanish  cruelty  rest  upon  the  authority  of  Las  Casas. 
He  was  a great  and  good  man,  but  the  statements  contained  in  his  work  entitled 
“Relation  of  the  Indies,”  should  be  received  with  many  grains  of  allowance* 
The  impression  made  upon  his  exquisitely  sensitive  heart  by  the  sight  of  the 
wrongs  inflicted  on  his  beloved  Indians,  was  so  acute,  and  his  interest  for  redres- 
sing their  grievances  so  intense,  that  in  speaking  of  the  cruelties  practised  a- 
gainst  them  he  greatly  exaggerated.  Almost  all  the  critics  admit  this.  Dr. 
Robertson  and  Washington  Irving  f both  admit  it,  Charlevoix  says,  “that  he 
had  too  lively  an  imagination,  and  permitted  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  it 
and  “there  reigns  in  his  book  a spirit  of  over  sensitiveness  and  exaggeration, 
that  makes  greatly  against  it.f  His  statements  were  controverted  at  the  time  by 
Dr.  Sepulveda ; and  a lively  controversy  was  carried  on  in  Spain.  Charles 
V.  and  the  learned  Dominico  Soto,  his  confessor,  embarrassed  by  contradictory 
statements  from  the  two  parties,  could  not  come  to  a decision,  as  to  the  real 
merits  of  the  dispute. 

But  the  unremitted  efforts  of  Las  Casas  to  meliorate  the  spiritual  and  tempor- 
al condition  of  the  Indians  are  above  all  praise.  “The  whole  of  his  future  life, 
a space  exceeding  sixty  years,  was  devoted  to  vindicating  the  cause,  and 
endeavouring  to  meliorate  the  suflerings  of  the  natives.  As  a missionary  he 
traversed  the  wilderness  of  the  new  world  in  various  directions,  seeking  to  con- 
vert and  civilize  them  ; as  a companion  and  protector,  he  made  several  voy- 
ages to  Spain,  vindicated  their  wrongs  before  courts  and  monarchs,  wrote  vol- 
umes in  their  behalf,  and  exhibited  a zeal,  and  constancy,  and  intrepidity,  wor- 
thy of  an  Apostle.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  of  ninety  two  years,  and  was 
buried  at  Madrid,  in  the  Church  of  the  Dominican  Convent  of  Atocha,  of  which 
fraternity  he  was  a meraber.”|| 

Such  was  Las  Casas  ; and  yet  he  was  but  one  of  a numerous  band  of  devot- 
ed men.  What  a contrast  between  his  spirit  and  life,  and  that  of  any  of  the  pur- 
itan preachers  of  New  England!  Take,  for  example,  Cotton  Mather,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  ministers  of  the  “good  pilgrims.”  How 
fierce  and  fanatical  the  spirit  he  displayed  throughout  his  long  life,  and  especi- 
ally during  the  little  “reign  of  terror,”  from  February  to  October  of  the  year 
1692,  when  the  trials  for  witchcraft  were  going  on  at  Salem.  He  had  his 


# Bancroft  I.  60. 

t Irving  Columbus  2,  p 325,  Appendix  27.  Dr.  Robertson  calls  him  “a  restless  and  dis- 
satisfied man.  History  of  America. 
t History  de  S.  Domingue  I.  5,  A.  D.  1515,  &1.  6,  A.  D.  1547. 

||  Irving  Columbus  II.  320. 
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creature,  the  deputy  Governor  Stoughton,  together  with  the  ministers  Parris 
and  Moyes,  got  up  and  enacted  that  comic  tragedy,  in  which  great  nuinbers  of 
men,  women  and  children  perished  on  the  scaffold ! “And  uttering  a midnight 
cry,  he  wrestled  with  God  to  awaken  the  churches  to  something  remarkable* 
A religious  excitement  was  resolved  on.  ‘I  obtained  of  the  Lord  that  he  would 
use  me,’ says  the  infatuated  man,  (tobea  herald  of  his  kingdom  now  approach-* 
ing.”#  Whoever  reads  the  account  of  these  strange  proceedings,  as  given 
by  Bancroft,  must  feel  his  blood  tingle  in  his  veins,  and  sigh  over  the  strange 
fanaticism  of  the  pilgrims.  What  will  be  thought,  for  instance,  Of  this  curious 

extract  from  the  records.  “At  the  trial  of  George  Burroughs,  a minister,  the 
bewitched  persons  pretended  to  be  dumb.  ‘Who  hinders  those  witnesses*’  says 
Stoughton, ‘from  testifying?’  ‘I  suppose  the  devil,’ answered  Burroughs. — » 
‘How  comes  the  devil,’  retorted  the  chief  judge,  ‘so  loath  to  have  any  testimony 
borne  against  you?’  And  the  question  was  effective.  Besides  he  had  given 
proofs  of  great,  if  not  preternatural  muscular  strength.  Cotton  Mather  calls 
the  evidence  ‘enough:’  the  jury  gave  a verdict  of  ‘guilty.’”f  What  will  be 
thought  of  the  fierce  exclamation  of  the  minister  Noyes,  when  eight  persons  were 
hung  up  together  for  witchcraft ; u there  hang  eight  firebrands  of  hell  !”J  And 
what,  of  the  heartless  speech  of  Cotton  Mather  to  the  crowd  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  execution  of  Burroughs? § Alas  for  human  nature,  if  these  men  are 
to  be  held  up  as  paragons  for  imitation  ! 

It  ill  becomes  the  children  of  the  “pilgrim  fathers”  to  taunt  the  Spaniards  with 
their  inhumanity  to  the  natives.  The  puritans  of  New  England  have  to  settle 
a much  deeper  and  darker  score  in  this  matter.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  it  was  quite  common  of  old  to  kidnap  and  sell  into  foreign  bondage  the  ab- 
origines of  North  America.  Yet  no  fact  of  history  is  more  undoubted.  “The 
practice  of  selling  the  natives  of  North  America  into  foreign  bondage  continu- 
ed for  near  two  centuries,  and  even  the  sternest  morality  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence of  slavery  and  exile  on  the  captives  whom  the  field  of  battle  had  spared. 
The  excellent  Winthrop  enumerates  Indians  among  his  bequests.  The  article* 
of  the  early  New  England  confederacy  class  persons  among  the  spoils  of  war# 
A scanty  remnant  of  the  Pequod  tribe  in  Connecticut,  the  captives  treacherous- 
ly made  by  Waldron  in  New  Hampshire,  the  harmless  fragments  of  a tribe  of 
Annawon,  the  orphan  offspring  of  King  Philip  himself,  were  all  doomed  to  the 
same  hard  destiny  of  perpetual  bondage.” 

“The  clans  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  more  than  a hundred  years,  were  hard- 
by  safe  against  the  kidnapper.  The  universal  public  (English)  mind  was  long 
and  deeply  vitiated”** 


• Bancroft  3,  84.  f Ibid.  $ Ibid  p 93. 

§ Bancroft  ibid.  |!  Ibid  1 168-9. 

••  Speaking  of  the  traffic  in  white  slaves  sold  to  the  colonies,  Bancroft  says  i “At  the  cor- 
responding  period  in  Ireland,  the  crowded  exportation  of  Irish  catholics  was  a frequent  event. 
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The  treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the  Catholics  of  Maryland  is  a brilliant  ex- 
ception to  this  remark — and  forms  one  bright  page  at  least  in  our  early  colonial 
history.  True,  a border  war  raged  also  there  for  a brief  space,  commenced 
by  the  Indians,  “who  had  not  yet  entirely  recovered  from  the  jealousies  which 
the  malignant  Clayborne  had  infused.  But  soon  “peace  was  re-established  on 
the  usual  terms  of  submission,  and  promises  of  his  friendship,  and  rendered 
durable  by  the  prudent  legislation  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  firm  humanity  of 
the  government.  The  pre-emption  of  the  soil  was  reserved  to  Lord  Baltimore; 
kidnapping  an  Indian  made  a capital  offence,  and  the  sale  of  arms  prohibited  as 
a felony.”* 

Where  now  are  those  numerous  and  flourishing  tribes  of  Indians  which  once 
peopled  New  England?  Where  are  the  Pokanokets,  the  Narragansetts,  the 
Pequods,  the  Mohegans,  and  the  Mohawks,  to  say  nothing  of  these  ? All  have 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  thanks  to  the  cold-blooded  policy  and 
heartless  cruelty  of  the  Puritans.  They  have  vanished  at  the  first  dawn  of 
English  civilization,  like  snow  under  the  rays  of  the  sun ! First  over-reached 
in  trade  by  the  cunning  Yankees — then  hemmed  up  within  restricted  territo- 
ries— then  goaded  into  war,  and  then  exterminated  “by  fire  and  sword”  Such 
was  in  general  the  modus  operandi  with  the  poor  natives  of  the  north  eastern 
states — a heartless  policy  subsequently  followed,  with  a few  honourable  excep- 
tions, by  the  North  American  colonies.  These  are  strong  assertions,  and  must 
be  unpalatable  to  those  descendents  of  the  pilgrims,  who  boast  their  pure  “An- 
glo Saxon  blood,”  and  taunt  the  Spaniards  with  their  cruelty.  But  we  will 
make  them  all  good  by  indubitable  testimony. 

The  Pokanokets,  alias,  Wumpanoags,  were  the  first  tribe  which  sheltered 
the  pilgrims  after  their  landing  on  Plymouth  rock : and  they  were  the  first  to 
fall  victims  to  their  insidious  and  ungrateful  policy.  The  venerable  old  chief 
Sachem  of  this  tribe,  Massasoit,  who  had  thrown  open  the  door  of  his  wTigwam 
to  the  new  comers — had  fed  them  with  his  bread — warmed  them  at  his  fire, 
and  welcomed  them  to  the  new  world — had  already  departed  this  life,  else  he 
might  lived  to  have  witnessed  the  wanderings  of  his  fugitive  son,  king  Philip 
of  Mount  Hope,  and  the  cruel  bondage  under  the  burning  sun  of  Bermuda,  of 
his  orphan  grand-son,  the  only  heir  to  his  dignity,  and  the  last  of  his  race ! 

We  have  already  seen  what  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  assertion  of  Mr, 
Webster,  “that  the  pilgrims  recognized  the  right  of  the  natives  to  the  soil.” — • 
Bancroft  will  tell  us  how  they  “recognized”  this  right  in  the  Pokanokets.  Re- 
peated sales  of  land  had  narrowed  their  domains,  and  the  English  had  artfully 
crowded  them  into  the  tongues  of  land,  as  ‘most  suitable  and  convenient  for 
them.’f  There  they  could  be  more  easily  watched ; for  the  frontiers  of  the 


and  was  attended  by  aggravations  hardly  inferior  to  the  usual  atrocities  of  the  African  slave 
trade.  I.  p 176. 

* Bancroft  I,  253. 

f He  here  cites  Winslow,  a contemporary,  who  avows  this  cruel  policy. 
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narrow  peninsulas  were  inconsiderable.  Thus  the  two  chief  seats  of  the  Po- 
kanokets  were  the  necks  of  land,  which  we  now  call  Boston  and  Tiverton..  As  pop- 
ulation pressed  on  other  savages,  the  west  was  open:  but  as  the  English  villages 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  them,  their  hunting  grounds  were  put  under  culture; 
and,  as  the  ever  urgent  opportunity  of  the  English  (pilgrims)  was  quieted  for 
a season  by  partial  concessions  from  the  unwary  Indians,  their  natural  parks 
were  turned  into  pastures ; their  best  fields  for  planting  corn  were  gradually 
alienated ; their  fisheries  were  impaired  by  more  skillful  methods ; and  as 
wave  after  wave  succeeded,  they  found  themselves  deprived  of  their  broad  a- 
cres,  and  by  their  own  legal  (!)  contracts,  driven  as  it  were  into  the  sea.,,# 

As  they  were  not  amphibious  and  could  not  starve,  they  naturally  became 
indignant,  and  “when  the  expressions  of  common  passion  were  repeated  by  an 
Indian  tale-bearer,  fear  magnified  the  plans  of  the  tribes  into  an  organized 
scheme  of  resistence.”f  King  Philip,  their  chief  sachem  was,  on  suspicion, 
summoned  before  a puritan  tribunal,  to  which  he  had  been  once  before  compelled 
to  deliver  up  his  arms.  The  indignation  of  his  tribe  broke  out  into  a flame  at  this 
indignity  offered  to  their  chief,  and  the  Indian  informer  who  had  betrayed  him 
was  murdered.  The  murderers  were  ferreted  out,  condemned  and  hung  ; the 
Indians  retaliated  on  the  American  settlers,  and  thus  a war  of  extermination 
broke  out  in  New  England.}:  The  Pokanokets  were  exterminated,  and  Philip 
became  a wanderer.  “Once  he  escaped  narrowly,  leaving  his  wife  and  only 
son  prisoners.  ‘ My  heart  breaks'  cried  the  tattooed  chieflian,  in  the  agony  of 

his  grief — cnov)  lam  ready  to  die  V His  own  followers  began  to  plot  against 
him  to  make  terms  for  themselves,  and  in  a few  days  he  was  shot  by  a faithless 
Indian.  The  captive  orphan  was  transported.  So  perished  the  princess  of 
Pokanokots  1 

“Sad  to  them  had  been  their  acquaintance  with  civilization ! The  first  ship 
that  came  on  her  coast  had  kidnapped  men  of  their  kindred ; and  now  the  harm- 
less boy,  that  had  been  cherished  as  an  only  child,  and  the  future  sachem  oftheir 
tribes,  the  last  of  the  family  of  Massasoit,  and  was  sold  into  bondage  to  toil  as  a 
slave,  under  the  sun  of  Bermuda  !”§ 

The  Narragansetts  do  not  appear  to  have  joined  the  alleged  Indian  league  a- 
gainstthe  whites.  Yet,  when  the  war  broke  out,  “the  little  army  of  the  colo- 
nists entered  the  territories  of  the  Narragansetts,  and  from  the  reluctant  tribe 
extorted  a treaty  of  neutrality,  with  a promise  to  deliver  up  every  hostile  Indi- 
an.”(|  And  because,  in  violation  of  this  “extorted”  treaty,  they  subsequently 
had  the  humanity  to  afford  shelter  to  such  of  their  fugitive  brethren  among  the 


• Vol.  2 jp  99.  The  first  chief  who  made  treaty  with  the  pilgrims  was  Massasoit,  who  ob- 
served it  religiously  as  long  as  he  lived.  It  is  curious,  that  before  he  ratified  that  treaty  “he 
drank”  a prodigious  draught  of  rum.  (1st  B.  of  hist,  p 29.)  So  much  for  early  Yankee 
shrewdness  in  bargaining, 
t Ibid.  % Ibid  p 100. 

§ Ibid  vol  2,  p 108.  ||  Ibid  p 102. 
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Pokanokets,  as  had  escaped  extermination  ; “it  was  resolved  to  regard  them  as 
enemies ; and  a little  before  the  winter  solstice,  a thousand  men  levied  by  the 
united  colonies,  and  commanded  by  the  brave  Josiah  Winslow,  a native  of  New 
England,  invaded  their  territory.  * * # Feeble  palisades  could  not 

check  the  determined  valour  of  the  white  men,  and  the  groupe  of  Indian  cab- 
ins was  soon  set  on  fire.  Thus  were  swept  away  the  humble  glories  of  the 
Narragansetts.  The  winter’s  store  of  the  tribe,  their  curiously  wrought  bas- 
kets full  of  corn ; their  famous  strings  of  wampum  ; their  wigwams  nicely  lin- 
ed with  matts — all  the  little  comforts  of  savage  life  were  consumed.  And 
yet  more — their  old  men , their  women , their  babes  perished  by  hundreds  in  the  fire! 
Then  indeed  was  the  cup  of  misery  full  for  these  red  men.  Without  shelter 
and  without  food,  they  hid  themselves  in  a cedar  swamp,  with  no  defence  a- 
gainst  the  cold  but  boughs  of  evergreen  trees.  They  prowled  the  forest  and 
pawed  up  the  snow,  to  gather  nuts  and  acorns,  they  dug  the  earth  for  ground 
nuts ; they  ate  remnants  of  horse  flesh  as  a luxury  ; they  sunk  down  from  fee- 
bleness and  want  of  food.”*  Their  brave  old  chief  Caronchet,  after  wandering 
and  suffering  much,  was  at  length  taken  prisoner.  Yet  his  spirit  was  not  brok- 
en. “His  life  was  offered  him,  if  he  would  procure  a treaty  of  peace ; he  re- 
vised the  offer  with  disdain.  Condemned  to  death,  he  only  answered  I like  it 
well — I shall  die  before  I say  anything  unworthy  of  myself.”t  The  historian 
closes  the  sad  story  of  the  Naragansetts,  with  these  memorable  words  $ “of  the 
once  prosperous  Narragansetts,  of  old  the  chief  tribe  of  New  England,  hardly 
one  hundred  men  remained.  The  sword,  fire,  famine  and  sickness,  had  swept 
them  from  the  face  of  the  earth.”;}: 

If  any  thing  could  surpass  the  cold  blooded  cruelty  of  these  acts  of  atrocity, 
it  was  the  treatment  of  the  Pequods  of  Connecticut,  whose  territory  the  child- 
ren of  the  pilgrims  had  invaded  without  purchase  or  any  equivalent,  thereby 
showing  how  far  “they  recognized  in  the  natives  the  right  to  the  soil.”  “Af- 
ter nearly  a whole  night  spent,  at  the  request  of  the  soldiers  in  importunate 
prayer  by  the  ‘very  learned  and  godly  Stone,’  ”§  the  colonial  army  commanded 
by  John  Mason,  proceeded  to  attack  the  Pequod  towns,  the  principal  of  which 
they  surprised  at  break  of  day.  “The  superiority  of  numbers  was  with  them, 
(the  Pequods)  and  fighting  closely  hand  to  hand,  though  the  massacre  spread 
from  wigwam  to  wigwam,  victory  was  tardy.  ‘ We  must  bum  them,’  shouted 
Mason,  and  casting  a firebrand  to  windward  among  the  light  mats  of  the  In- 
dian cabins.  Hardly  could  the  Indians  withdraw  to  encompass  the  place,  be- 
fore the  whole  encampment  was  in  a blaze.  Did  the  helpless  natives  climb  the 
palisades  $ the  flames  assisted  the  marksmen  to  take  good  aim  at  the  unpro- 
tected men : did  they  attempt  to  sally ; they  were  cut  down  by  the  F.nglfoh 
broad  swords.  The  carnage  was  complete : about  six  hundred  Indians,  men, 
women  and  children  perished — most  of  them  in  the  hideous  conflagration.  In 


§ Vol  1,  p 399. 
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about  an  hour,  the  whole  work  of  destruction  was  finished,  and  two  only  of 
the  English  (Puritans)  had  fallen  in  the  battle  (massacre.)  The  sun,  as  it  rose 
serenely  in  the  East , was  the  witness  of  the  victory”* — And  such  a victory ! ! If 

We  think  these  facts  abundantly  sustain  the  statements  made  above.  We 
might  pursue  this  line  of  illustration  and  proof  still  father ; for  unhappily,  the 
materials  for  it  are  but  too  abundant.  But  we  sicken  at  these  enormities. — 
Such  then  were  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Puritans ! Such  their  claims  to  our 
admiration  and  imitation ! We  will  not  deny  their  good  qualities : but  we  must 
be  allowed  to  think,  that  the  shades  predominated  over  the  light  in  their  char- 
acter ; and  that  if,  in  spite  of  those  shades,  that  character  is  still  luminous,  it 
is  with  such  a light  as  is  emitted  by  paintings  belonging  to  the  class  called  by 
the  Italians,  chiaro  oscuro. 

We  will  leave  Mr.  Webster  to  settle  his  account,  as  best  he  may,  with  his 
two  countrymen,  Irving  and  Columbus — and  with  God  and  his  own  conscience! 
While  he  is  settling  that  account,  would  it  not  be  well  for  him  to  exert  his 
powerful  influence  in  New  England,  to  have  removed  one  dark  spot  from  the 
escutcheon  of  his  State — to  clear  away  those  gloomy  ruins  of  Mt  Benedict, 
which  still  crown  Bunker  Hill,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  monument,  and 
“ cast  a dark  shade  on  the  soil  of  Massachusetts  P They  too  are  monumental. — 
They  commemorate  a dark  event,  the  injustice  of  which,  is  yet  unredressed  5 
and  prove,  that  the  fierce  and  sternly  intollerant  spirit  of  the  Puritans  is  not 
yet  extinct.  Unless  removed  by  the  justice  of  Massachusetts,  we  trust  that 
those  ruins  will  be  as  abiding,  as  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  itself! 

P.  F. 


• Bancroft  p 400-1 

f It  was  usual  for  the  different  colonial  governments  of  North  America  to  offer  bounties 
for  the  scalps  of  the  Indians.  Thus,  the  Government  of  Massachusetts  ^stimulated  the  ac- 
tivity of  private  parties  by  offering  for  each  Indian  scalp  at  first  a bounty  of  fifteen,  and  af- 
terwards of  a hundred  pounds.”  Bancroft  III,  336. 
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“ Oh  Mary  conceived  without  sin,  pray  for  me,  who  have  re- 
course to  THEE.” 

There  are  few  things  that  strike  a thinking  Protestant  more, upon  his  first  so- 
journ in  a Catholic  country,  than  the  spirit  of  perpetual  prayer  by  which  the 
Catholic  Church  is  especially  distinguished.  In  England,  one  day  of  the  week 
is  set  apart  for  the  holy  duty  of  prayer,  and  having  spent  almost  the  whole  Sun- 
day in  the  churches,  the  congregation  disperse,  the  gates  are  locked,  and  for 
the  rest  of  week  Almighty  God  seems  forgotten  in  the  more  exciting  duties  of 
pleasure  or  of  business.  In  Catholic  countries,  on  the  contrary,  religion  seems 
to  mingle  in  every  pursuit ; it  is  the  first  recollection  of  the  morning,  the  latest 
memory  of  night,  and  if  ever  such  favours  are  granted,  there  best  could  a man 
learn  sensibly  to  feel  the  perpetual  presenoe  of  the  Omnipresent  God.  Scarce- 
ly has  the  sun  began  to  rise  upon  the  world,  ere  the  churches  are  crowded  by 
men, who  give  gladly  to  God  the  first  moments  of  the  new  day,  He  has  vouch- 
safed to  their  prayers.  And  while  the  feeble  dawn  but  barely  suffices  to  chase 
the  shadows  of  the  night,  the  divine  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  offered  up  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  who  flock  hither  to  assist  at  it  before  the  labours  of  the  day 
begins.  After  the  services  of  the  day  are  over,  instead  of  churlishly  closing 
its  gates,  the  temple  of  God  is  left  open  to  all  who  come  hither  to  pray,  and 
seldom  indeed  is  it  wholly  deserted.  The  rich  man  enters  to  thank  Heaven 
for  its  favors,  the  poor  man  to  beg  a blessing  on  his  daily  toil.  The  mother  to 
pray  for  her  child,  the  wife  for  her  husband,  the  virgin  for  a safe  retreat  in 
some  cloistered  solitude,  the  unhappy  and  injured,  often  for  the  foe  that  lias 
caused  their  misfortunes.  Some  for  themselves,  others  for  their  friends,  each 
and  all  have  some  petition  to  make,  and  thus  they  learn  to  look  upon  Almighty 
God  as  the  immediate  dispenser  of  all  good  gifts.  There  at  least  pride  is  for- 
gotton,  and  the  gifts  of  fortune  are  of  no  avail.  The  noble  kneels  by  the  side 
of  the  beggar,  the  prince  often  prays  amid  the  lowest  of  his  people.  The  high- 
born dame,  whom  scandal  dares  not  openly  assail,  prays  near  the  reclaimed  and 
weeping  Magdalen  of  the  streets,  the  spotless  innocence  of  an  Aloysius,  by 
the  repentant  agony  of  an  Austin.  Well  does  the  Catholic  Church  teach  both 
by  precept  and  by  practice  that  spiritual  equality  which  brought  the  blind  and 
the  lame  to  the  feast  of  the  Lord,  which  admits  no  distinction  of  rank  or  pride, 
and  which  makes  the  right  dispositions  of  the  heart  the  sole  prerogative  of  the 
children  of  God.  Even  far  from  the  churches,  the  piety  of  the  people  has 
frequently  provided  some  memorial,  by  which  in  the  midst  of  their  worldly 
affairs  their  hearts  may  be  reminded  of  the  “one  thing  which  is  necessary” — 
salvation.  The  streets,  the  crowded  thoroughfares,  the  marts  of  business,  ever 
contain  some  monument  of  religion,  rude  indeed,  and  such  as  the  eye  that  looks 
to  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  not  the  pious  intention  of  the  artist,  will 
turn  away  from  in  disgust  > but  which  the  pious  children  of  the  soil,  thinking 
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of  Him  whom  it  represents  rather  than  of  the  representation  itself,  gaze  upon 
with  feelings  alike  of  respect  and  love.  In  the  lonely  ways  of  the  mountain, 
by  the  river  side,  in  the  gloomy  forest,  every  where  you  meet  with  some  reli- 
gious emblem  to  remind  you  that  these  are  the  works  of  the  living  God.  It  is 
lovely  while  wandering  among  scenes,  where  each  step  you  take  tells  of  the 
might  and  power  of  Him  who  framed  them,  and  while  your  mind  is  exalted  to 
the  contemplation  of  His  omnipotence,  and  you  pause  in  your  silent  admira- 
tion,— when  a rude  cross  strikes  the  eye,  a Madonna  perhaps  with  the  infant 
Saviour, and  you  suddenly  remember  that  He  who  piled  mountain  upon  moun- 
tain, who  scattered  His  magnificence  over  the  desert  plain,  was  once  an  infant 
weeping  for  your  sakes  in  the  stable  of  Bethlehem,  a man  expiring  for  your 
salvation  on  the  altar  of  the  cross.  Often  also  in  the  silence  of  the  night  (I 
speak  of  Lisbon)  you  are  awakened  by  strains  of  music  that  move  the  very 
soul  to  tears,  they  are  so  plaintive  and  so  touching  in  their  devout  simplicity. 
You  listen  for  a moment,  and  then  you  know,  that  while  you  are  pillowed  on 
the  couch  of  luxury,  and  health  and  happiness  are  handmaids  to  your  repose, 
the  priest  is  bringing  the  adorable  sacrament  to  some  poor  dying  w retch  who 
has  no  longer  any  consolation  except  in  religion,  no  longer  any  hope  except  in 
him  who  thus  comes  to  meet  him  in  the  hour  of  his  utmost  need ! You  mutter 
a prayer,  perhaps,  and  once  more  sink  into  slumber  ; but  the  piety  of  the  Cath- 
olic inhabitant  is  not  so  easily  satisfied  by  a passing  prayer;  he  rises  from  his 
pillow,  and  places  a candle  in  his  window ; while  those  who  meet  the  proces- 
sion in  the  streets  turn  aside  from  their  own  destination,  and  follow  it  for  a 
space,  joining  their  voices  in  a hymn  of  gratitude  to  the  good  Jesus,  who  thus 
comes  to  visit  them  lowly  and  disguised  from  all  save  those  who  see  him  with 
the  eyes  of  faith.  Three  times  in  the  day  the  bells  toll  the  “Angelus  Domini, ” 
and  then  every  head  is  bared,  and  every  voice  is  joined  in  prayer.  And  this 
brings  me  to  a story.  While  residing  in  Lisbon,  I became  acquainted  with  a 
friar,  whom  to  know  was  to  love  as  a man,  and  to  venerate  as  the  faithful  ser- 
vant of  his  Heavenly  Master.  Being  frequently  in  his  company,  I could  not 
avoid  remarking  that  the  tolling  of  the  “Angelus”  always  produced  a singular 
effect  upon  him.  If  he  were  in  the  streets,  it  mattered  not  who  were  his  com- 
panions, or  what  might  be  the  weather,  he  paused  until  the  bell  had  ceased  to 
toll,  and  bared  his  head  while  he  repeated  the  prayer  of  the  Church.  I have 
seen  him  standing  thus,  alike  when  a burning  sun  darted  fire  on  his  head,  and 
when  hi9  grey  hairs  were  tossed  by  the  pitiless  storm,  tears  streaming  from  his 
eyes,  and  his  face  bearing  such  a look  of  mingled  agony  and  love  as  St.  Peter’s 
might  have  had,  when  he  first  wept  over  his  three-fold  treachery  of  Jesus. — 
I have  always  observed  that  fora  long  time  after  his  prayer  was  ended  and  his 
tears  had  ceased  to  flow,  he  would  remain  silent  and  abstracted,  and  when  he 
spoke  again,  conversation  would  invariably  assume  a sadder  and  more  serious 
tone  than  it  possessed  before.  I had  one  day  wandered  farther  than  I was  usu- 
ally in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  I came  to  a spot  lovely  as  any  that  ever  smiled 
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beneath  the  sweet  skies  of  the  south.  There  orange  trees  had  formed  th  eit 
fragrant  groves,  and  acacias  mingled  their  graceful  foliage  with  myrtles  rich  in 
the  contrast  of  their  dark  green  leaves  and  countless  multitude  of  showy  flow- 
ers. Amidst  them  rose  an  ancient  building,  a church  dedicated,  as  I afterwards 
learned,  to  our  blessed  Lady  of  Mercy.  A fountain,  bright  as  the  “diamond 
of  the  desert”  sprang  up  close  at  my  feet,  and  like  the  guardian  genius  of  its 
clear  cold  waters,  an  old  grey  cross  had  been  raised  beside  them.  It  was  very 
old,  part  of  it  had  already  crumbled  into  dust,  and  among  these  fallen  stones  a 
rose  had  grown,  and  was  blooming  brightly  above  its  ruins.  Fitting  type,  I 
thought,  of  the  hope  which  Christians  hold,  and  which  blooms  the  brightest 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  tomb. 

The  sun  was  bright  in  the  heavens,  the  air  was  full  of  sweetness  and  of 
balm,  not  a leaflet  stirred,  not  a blossom  fell  from  the  heavy  boughs,  the  very 
voice  of  the  fountain  came  in  a lazy  murmur  to  the  ear,  as  if  it  also  shared  in 
the  calm  of  that  noontide  hour.  While  I paused  near  the  old  cross,  and  loved 
the  piety  which  has  placed  it  among  the  beautiful  works  of  the  Almighty,  I saw 
an  old  man  approach  it,  whom  I instantly  recognised  as  my  friend  father  Fran- 
cis. He  looked  around, — there  was  no  one  in  sight,  for  the  dark  boughs  of  an 
ilex  hid  me  from  view,  and  he  knelt  before  the  cross.  At  that  moment,  the 
bells  of  the  neighbouring  church  tolled  out  the  Angelus.  Involuntary  I held 
my  breath,  for  the  sweet  sounds  lingered  for  a moment  on  the  air,  as  if  held 
there  by  some  invisible  sympathy,  and  gave  the  last  link  to  the  spell  that  bound 
me.  By  an  unconcious  movement  of  the  soul,  I turned  to  the  old  grey  cross 
to  pray ; and  there  was  the  old  man  prostrate  on  his  face,  while  in  the  stillness 
of  that  still  hour  his  stifled  sobs  reached  my  ear  as  I stood,  the  unbidden  wit- 
ness of  his  secret  sorrow.  I know  not  how  long  I stood  gazing  on  the  form  of 
that  woe- worn  man.  It  might  have  been  a minute,  it  might  have  been  an  hour ; 
I had  no  note  of  time ; my  thoughts  were  half  in  Heaven,  where  time  is  not, 
half  with  that  poor  wretch,  whose  woe  was  so  deep  it  might  have  been  deemed 
despair,  save  for  the  hopeful  glance  which  he  gave  to  Heaven,  save  for  the 
blooming  of  that  solitary  rose,  which  shed  its  beauty  and  fragrance  above  his 
old  grey  hairs  5 suggesting  sweet  thoughts  of  that  crown  of  immortal  bliss 
which  Angels  love  to  weave  for  the  brows  of  repenting  sinners,  and  which 
might  one  day  encircle  that  head,  now  humbled  to  the  dust  in  sorrow  and  shame. 

At  last,  he  rose  : and  heart-stricken  as  he  seemed  to  be,  there  was  yet  a 
look  of  peace  in  his  eyes  of  which  the  purest  of  earth’s  creatures  might  have 
envied  him  the  possession.  He  sat  down  upon  a stone  and  bent  to  the  fra- 
grance of  the  rose,  and  then  I ventured  from  my  concealment  and  advanced  to 
greet  him.  He  seemed  surprised  to  see  me  there,  and  then  he  spoke  of  the 
beauties  of  that  lovely  spot,  and  I told  him  how  sweet  had  been  my  feelings 
during  the  tolling  of  the  Angelus.  His  answer  suggested  some  of  the  reflections 
with  which  I began  this  tale. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “in  this  happy  country,  religion  is  everywhere.  It  is  not 
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a business  set  apart  for  any  particular  day, — it  mingles  in  the  toil  of  every 
hour, — it  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a part  of  the  daily  ocupations  of  life.  The  peas- 
ant sanctifies  the  day  in  church,  before  he  applies  to  his  daily  task ; the  bells 
remind  him  to  pause  in  his  noontide  labour  for  one  short  moment  of  fervent 
prayer  ; and  when,  he  goes  to  his  humble  home,  and  sits  to  partake  of  his 
evening  meal,  the  Angelus  is  rung  once  more,  and  he  thanks  God  for  the  fa- 
vours of  the  day,  and  implores  His  protection  during  the  hours  of  the  night. — 
How  often  throughout  the  day,  do  the  convent  bells  remind  him  that  others 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  prayer,  and  incite  him  to  lift  up  his  heart  in  se- 
cret to  God.  Should  he  wake  in  the  night,  often  the  tinkle  of  the  bell  tells 
him  that  the  blessed  Sacrament  is  being  brought  to  some  departing  brother, 
thus  reminding  him  of  his  own  mortality,  and  of  the  hopes  that  await  him  be- 
yond the  grave.  Does  he  climb  to  the  mountains  P On  some  spot  that  almost 
seem  inaccessable  to  the  foot  of  man,  he  meets  the  holy  symbol  of  his  redemp- 
tion, or  the  form  of  that  sweet  Virgin  Mother,  who  is  the  successful  advocate 
for  all  who  implore  her  aid  with  her  Son.  Does  he  descend  to  the  plain  P In 
the  fertile  valley,  where  the  flowers  bloom  wild,  and  the  trees  are  borne  down 
by  their  weight  of  fruit,  he  finds  once  more  the  Cross  of  his  Saviour,  the  statue 
of  the  Mother  who  stood  at  its  foot.  In  the  one  case,  he  is  admonished  to  thank 
God  for  his  mercies,  in  the  other  to  implore  His  protection  from  danger.” 

“Yet  how  few  people  think  upon  these  Crosses  as  other  than  a picturesque 
addition  to  the  landscape ; or  upon  the  rude  statues  and  pictures  that  we  meet, 
as  anything  but  a disgusting  attempt  to  pourtray  the  human  form : and  alas  1 
how  many  make  them  the  subject  of  an  accusation  of  idolatry  against  the 
Catholic  Church. 

“You  are  wrong,”  he  answered  quietly.  “I  owe  my  holy  profession  to  a 
most  rude  representation  of  the  crucifix ; and  not  a peasant  but  bares  his  head 
as  he  passes  this  Cross.  And  for  your  other  apprehension,  the  day  has  gone 
by  when  such  tales  were  believed ; and  no  person  thinking  seriously  on  the 
subject,  will  ever  confound  the  honour  that  we  pay  to  the  Cross,  to  the  images 
of  the  Madonna,  or  of  the  Saints,  with  the  homage  which  we  render  alone  to 
God.” 

Seeing  that  my  curiosity  was  roused,  the  good  father  added : 

“In  a moment  of  despairing  crime,  I once  found  myself  at  the  foot  of  a Cross, 
and  was  awed  into  almost  instantaneous  repentence.  In  your  cold,  Protestant 
England,  I am  told,  I should  have  been  more  likely  to  have  found  myself  at 
the  foot  of  a finger-post  to  point  out  the  road, — a very  useful  thing  in  its  way, 
certainly,”  he  added  with  a quiet  smile  which  had  something  of  satire  in  it, 
“but  rather  less  calculated,  I should  imagine,  to  lead  the  soul  from  the  contem- 
plation of  crime  to  resolutions  of  penance.  Yet  your  people  object  to  all  rep- 
resentation of  the  GoD-man,  while  they  erect  in  high  places  the  statues  of  their 
kings  and  great  men.  Strange  inconsistency  of  human  nature  I They  honour 
vol.  1.  47 
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the  effigy  of  the  monarch,  and  turn  aside  in  disgust  from  the  figure  of  the  Sa- 
viour !” 

“Cold,  Protestant  England”  was  not  my  country,  but  I only  answered, — 

“If  you  would  honour  me  with  your  confidence, — ” 

“I  have  but  little  to  tell,”  he  answered,  with  a smile.  x‘But  if  you  have  any 
curiosity  you  shall  hear  my  story.  By  a series  of  unforeseen  events,  my  fami- 
ly was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  a rich  relation  refusing  to  assist  us,  my  sister 
and  myself  retired  to  a little  cottage  among  the  mountains,  and  there  we  lived 
fbr  some  time  humbly,  but  contentedly.  I was  by  nature  passionate  and  proud; 
she  was,  in  some  things,  of  the  same  disposition,  but  all  the  young  fervour  of 
her  feelings  had  been  long  engaged  in  the  service  of  religion.  Mine  had  been 
suffered  to  run  liot  among  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  this  world.  She  had  re- 
solved to  end  her  life  in  the  cloister.  I was  engaged  to  marry  one  too  good 
and  pure  for  such  a wretch  as  I was.  The  convent  to  which  my  sister  retired 
was  not  far  distant,  and  after  she  had  been  there  some  time,  she  became  so  deli- 
cate that  she  was  obliged  to  return  to  her  old  home  for  change  of  air.  She  laid 
aside  her  convent  dress,  but  still  retained  the  Cross  and  veil.  The  people 
knew  her  by  her  charities,  and  she  was  revered  as  an  Angel  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  Most  High.  Time  passed  away : in  a few  days  I was  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  then  Bianca  was  to  return  to  her  convent,  and  her  old  place  to  be  fil- 
led up  by  the  presence  of  my  bride.  A few  days, — but  a few  days  more,  and 
then  how  different  had  been  our  fate.  Blessed  be  Gon  for  all  his  mercies,  and 
chiefly  for  this  one  by  which  my  crime  was  pardoned,  and  by  which  the  gift  of 
a religious  life  was  conferred  upon  me,  the  most  unworthy  that  ever  was  called 
to  its  sacred  duties ! It  was  a festal  day  ; my  sister,  as  was  usual  with  her, 
remained  at  home,  but  I went  forth  to  meet  my  fair  Benita. 

“I  will  not  trouble  you  with  a history  of  my  wretched  deeds  that  day It  is 
enough  to  say  I grew  jealous,  quarrelled,  red  blood  was  on  my  hand, — I fled 
to  the  mountains,  and  three  days  afterwards  stood  before  my  innocent  sister, 
one  of  a band  of  desperate  men,  outlawed  from  society  for  crimes  like  my  own. 
We  had  not  a thought  concealed  from  each  other  5 and  in  a few  minutes  I had 
told  her  all ; — of  my  fatal  jealousy,  of  my  desperate  deed,  of  my  fearful  com- 
panionship with  men  yet  more  wicked  than  myself.  And  in  the  midst  of  my 
wild  confession,  came  words  of  madness  wrung  from  the  repentant  agony  of 
my  soul,  words  which  were  full  of  sweetness  to  her,  for  they  revealed  the 
workings  of  a mind  that  yet  srunk  from  the  contemplation  of  the  gulf  into 
which  it  had  plunged  headlong.  I was  a desperate  man  that  night,  else  how 
could  I have  resisted  the  tears  and  solicitations  of  one  whom  I loved  with  a 
holier  love  than  I bore  my  bride.  In  vain,  Bianca  wept  and  prayed,  appealed 
by  turns  to  my  love  for  her,  and  my  hopes  of  forgiveness  through  the  mercies  of 
my  Saviour ; I was  obdurate, — too  weak  to  cast  off  my  fetters,  and  too  strong 
not  to  detest  them.  The  sun  went  down  over  the  hills  and  still  Bianca  wept 
and  prayed.  The  first  star  of  the  night  appeared,  it  was  the  signal  for  my  de- 
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parture.  I flung  my  arms  round  the  weeping  girl,  pressed  her  once  more 
madly  to  my  heart,  and  rushed  forth  on  my  destiny. 

“That  night,  my  career  of  iniquity  was  to  begin.  The  robbers  had  seen  me 
desperate;  they  judged  me  hardened  as  themselves;  and  while  they  unfolded 
their  schemes  to  me,  they  guessed  not  the  remorse  that  was  gnawing  my  heart. 
The  wickednes  shocked,  the  cruelty  revolted  me.  This  was  no  scheme  of  ro- 
mantic enterprise,  such  as  had  often  fired  my  young  blood  in  the  bare  recital, — 
no  attack  on  armed  men,  where  the  iniquity  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  boldness  of 
the  deed.  The  victims  of  the  night  were  an  old  man  and  his  child,  with  a few 
attendants,  unarmed  and  rich.  My  soul  shuddered  within  me  as  I heard  them 
thus  remorselessly  doom  to  murder  the  helplessness  of  one  sex,  the  feeble 
years  of  another.  My  task  was  an  easy  one.  I was  to  take  post  on  a spot 
which  commanded  the  path,  and  to  give  a preconcerted  signal  of  the  approach 
of  the  victims.  They  left  me  alone.  It  was  a wild  and  solitary  spot.  Not  a 
tree  was  to  be  seen  for  miles  around ; but  low  brushed  woods  and  jutting 
rocks  gave  ample  shelter  to  the  demons  with  whom  I was  leagued.  I sat  my- 
self down ; and  covering  my  face  with  my  hands  (those  guilty  hands  which 
were  stained  with  the  blood  of  a fellow-creature,)  I gave  myself  up  to  the  tor- 
rent of  thought  that  rushed  through  my  brain.  One  hour  passed  aw  ay — I 
thought  not  that  it  had  been  so  much.  Darkness  covered  all  things  over ; not 
a breath  disturbed  the  stillnes  that  reigned  on  the  hills,  and  never  did  a spot 
seem  so  desert^l  as  that  one.  Yet  I knew  that  not  very  far  off  were  ambush- 
ed men  about  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  guilt  of  blood.  The  silence  grew 
oppressive.  I became  fearfully  excited, — I fancied  demons  were  whispering 
in  my  ear,  inciting  me  on  to  murder.  My  brain  began  to  burn, — the  air  seemed 
full  of  flame, — I even  thought  I could  distinctly  hear  the  suppressed  breathing  of 
the  distant  gang,  and  their  cautious  tread  among  the  rustling  bushes.  Do  what 
I would,  my  thoughts  would  rush  back  to  the  home  I had  left,  to  the  sister  I had 
forsaken.  I lived  over  and  over  again  the  agony  of  the  last  few  days.  What 
had  I been  P — my  soul  seemed  to  ask  in  its  agony ; and  what  am  I now  ? Then 
it  was  that  a figure  seemed  to  rise  between  me  and  the  dark  blue  skies,  and  the 
faint  moon  fell  upon  his  cold  impassive  face,  and  I knew  the  man  I had  murder- 
ed, and  his  look  said  plainly  as  words  could  say,  ‘Thou  art  a murderer.’ — 
And  they  pierced  through  and  through  to  my  inmost  soul,  and  I believed  I 
cried  out  in  my  anguish,  for  I knew  that  his  words  were  true,  and  that  hence- 
forth I must  wander  among  my  fellow-men  with  the  mark  of  Cain  stamped 
upon  my  brow.  I flung  myself  on  the  ground ; I rolled  in  an  agony  of  des- 
pair in  the  dust;  I tried  to  shut  out  the  horrid  vision  with  my  hands,  but  there 
it  was,  still  mocking  my  terror  with  its  still  cold  look  of  woe,  and  ‘Murderer, 
Murderer,’  seemed  written  in  characters  of  fire  on  my  brain. 

“I  would  have  left  the  fatal  spot,  but  fear  paralized  my  limbs ; I would  have 
blasphemed  in  my  agony,  but  an  invisible  power  seemed  to  freeze  the  words 
on  my  lips ; self-destruction  seemed  my  only  chance  of  escape  from  the  hor- 
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rors  of  remorse ; — I fumbled  for  a knife  which  I ever  carried  about  me.  La- 
dy, at  that  very  instant,  when  I stood  upon  the  verge  of  eternal  damnation,  the 
sweet  sounds  of  a bell  stealing  along  the  wasted  hills  fell  on  my  ear,  and, 
like  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,  soothed  my  soul  to  a sudden  calm.  I began  to 
breathe  more  freely,  the  form  of  my  victim  seemed  to  fade  from  before  me,  I ven- 
tured to  look  up,  and  what  a sight  did  my  eyes  behold ! A tall  cross  lifting  its 
arms  towards  heaven,  as  if  demanding  mercy  for  the  wretch  who  had  uncon- 
sciously crouched  at  its  feet.  A cross ! — and  upon  it  the  form  of  the  crucified 
God.  In  one  moment  I was  clasping  its  foot.  What  was  it  to  me  that  the  cross 
was  rude,  the  figure  barely  recognisable  as  an  imitation  of  the  human  form. — 
such  as  they  were,  they  sufficed  to  transport  me  to  the  cross  of  Mount  Calve- 
ry.  I was  present  in  spirit  at  the  great  sacrifice  of  redemption ; I heard  the 
sound  of  the  hammer ; I saw  the  blood  flowing  from  his  wounds ; I beheld  him 
hanging  once  more  between  heaven  and  earth,  a victim  of  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  world.  ‘For  thee,  for  thee,  he  died.’  The  words  seemed  to  come 
from  the  Cross,  and  to  pierce  my  soul  like  lightning ; but  with  them  came  a 
terrible  thought  of  despair,  ‘He  died,  but  not  for  thee ; thy  sins  are  beyond 
the  pale  of  salvation.’  Scarce  had  the  enemy  of  mankind  suggested  the 
thought,  when  the  bell  for  the  Angel  us  tolled  once  more.  It  was  as  if  the 
Mother  of  God  had  spoken  to  my  soul  in  the  silence  of  that  hour  set  apart  by 
all  Christians  to  commemmorate  her  consent  to  the  incarnation  of  Christ  and 
the  salvation  of  man.  Methought  she  spoke  to  me  thus : -^Crecify  not  my  son 
again,  oh  man!  by  thoughts  of  despair.  Never  has  his  blood  been  poured 
forth  in  vain.  Arise,  go  thy  ways,  and  repent.  I am  the  Mother  of  Mercy, 
and  from  Mercy  itself  will  I ask  thy  pardon.’  Lady,  I may  not  tell  of  the 
grateful  tears  which  were  shed  at  the  foot  of  that  Cross.  I may  not  tell  you 
of  the  love  and  sorrow  which  burned  in  the  breast  of  the  pardoned  bandit. — 
Magdalen  has  shed  such  tears  at  the  feet  of  her  Saviour.  The  penitent  thief 
has  known  such  love  when  he  beared  those  blessed  words,  ‘This  day  shalt  thou 
be  with  me  in  paradise.’ 

“Many  a soul  was  hushed  that  hour  into  thoughts  of  fervent  adoration ; but 
who  could  feel  as  I did,  who  had.  been  so  much  forgiven?  who  had  been  so 
saved  from  a career  of  crime!  Oh!  speak  not  to  me,”  father  Francis  contin- 
ued, with  an  accent  of  fervour  that  made  me  start, — “speak  not  to  me  of  idola- 
try and  superstition  in  the  love  which  we  Catholics  give  to  the  Mother  of  God  l 
Tell  me  not  that  she  who  shared,  as  a mother,  in  every  thought  of  Jesus,  does 
not  share  in  his  compassion  for  man ; that  she  who  stood  beneath  the  Cross 
does  not  pity  us,  even  for  the  pity  which  he  showed  to  the  penitent  thief;  or, 
that  he  will  refuse  her  prayer,  whose  slightest  wish  he  obeyed  on  earth.  Tell 
me  not  that  the  sinner  is  unpitied  by  her,  who  understands  the  nature  of  vice 
and  virtue  more  clearly  than  it  ever  was  given  to  any  other  mortal  to  under- 
stand it ; since  she  measures  her  love  for  the  one,  and  her  hatred  for  the  other, 
by  the  love  that  she  bears  to  God  ; — love  that  may  be  almost  deemed  without 
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measure  in  her,  whose  soul  reflects  the  perfections  of  the  Divinity,  as  the  mirror 
returns  the  effulgence  of  the  sun.  Mary  is  the  mother  of  mankind  by  the 
spirit,  as  Eve  was  their  mother  by  the  flesh.  Tell  me  not  that  she  sits  in  the 
Heaven  of  Heavens,  mindful  of  the  glories  which  Jesus  gives  her,  unmindful 
of  the  sinners  for  whom  Jesus  died ; that  she  turns  not  her  eyes  towards  her 
children  weeping  and  mourning  in  this  vale  of  tears;  that  she  seeks  not  continual- 
ly their  pardon  from  her  Son,  or  that  Jesus,  that  Son,  will  be  deaf  to  her  pray- 
er. She  did  not  refuse  him  anything  on  earth,  neither  will  he  deny  her  aught 
in  Heaven ; least  of  all  will  he  refuse  her  the  conversion  of  man,  for  whose 
salvation  he  thirsted  while  walking  on  earth.  Then  tell  me  not  that  there  is 
no  efficacy  in  the  prayers  of  Mary ; rather  cry  out  with  St.  Bernard — ‘Oh, 
Mother ! let  those  cease  to  honour  you,  who  never  have  experienced  the  effi- 
cacy of  your  prayers!” 

The  old  man  paused,  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes  which  were  lifted  to- 
wards Heaven,  and  his  whole  face  radiant  with  love ! Would  that  at  the  hour 
of  my  death,  such  thoughts  as  caused  the  brightness  of  that  look  may  be  dwel- 
lers in  my  soul ! After  a moment’s  prayer,  he  spoke  again. 

“ Yes,  my  good  friend,  trust  me  this  belief  in  the  communion  of  Saints, — 
which  with  the  monstrous  inconsistency  attached  to  error,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land reads  aloud  in  her  churches,  while  she  dares  to  scoff  it  as  a Catholic  su- 
perstition,— this  very  belief  is  one  of  the  most  consoling  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  one  of  tlje  silver  links  that  bind  heaven  and  earth  together,  and  that 
makes  the  church  militant  upon  earth  in  some  degree  a sharer  in  the  joys  of 
the  Church  triumphant  in  Heaven.  Who  ever  stood  above  the  grave  of  a Saint, 
and  felt  not  a joyful  thrill  through  his  soul,  which  seemed  a participation  of 
his  heavenly  bliss,  and  which  was  truly  an  incentive  to  more  perfect  virtue  ? 
Who  ever  thought  upon  Mary,  and  thanked  not  God  in  his  heart  for  the  graces 
bestowed  upon  her,  and  through  her  upon  all  mankind  in  the  person  of  her 
Son  ? In  very  truth,  this  reliance  on  the  prayers  of  Mary  and  the  Saints  is 
the  aegis  which  has  preserved  thousands  from  the  despair  and  suicide  that  dis- 
grace the  annals  of  unbelieving  England.  It  is  the  wand  of  Aaron  which 
brings  forth  flowers  and  fruit  from  the  sapless  wood,  and  by  its  emulative  in- 
fluence on  the  mind,  it  may  be  even  declared  to  have  often  made  perfection 
more  perfect  in  the  souls  of  the  just.” 

He  paused  once  more.  I murmured  a few  words,  I know  not  what,  for  I 
was  overborne  by  the  energy  with  which  he  had  asserted  his  belief  in  the  com- 
munion of  Saints;  but  he  fancied  I demanded  an  explanation,  which  he  instant- 
ly gave. — That  the  prayers  of  one  person  are  more  acceptable  than  the  pray- 
ers of  another,  we  learn  from  the  book  of  Job,  where  God  tells  the  two  friends 
of  Job,  ‘My  servant  Job  shall  pray  for  you ; and  his  face  I will  accept,  that 
folly  be  not  imputed  to  you ; for  you  have  not  spoken  right  things  before  me, 
as  my  servant  Job  hath.’  Now  humility  and  this  text  alike  teach  us  to  believe, 
that  the  Saints  who  have  passed  through  the  trials  of  this  life,  and  are  no  long- 
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er  even  capable  of  offending  God,  will  pray  in  a manner  more  pleasing  to  Him, 
than  we,  who  are  continually  sinning  against  Him  even  in  our  very  prayers ; 
and  consequently  that  their  petitions  will  often  be  heard,  when  ours  would 
not  be  granted,  (because  we  have  not  spoken  right  things  before  the  Lord,’  as 
the  Saints,  His  servants,  have  done.  For  this  reason  we  are  taught  by  the 
Church  to  have  great  confidence  in  the  prayers  of  the  Saints,  and  we  believe 
that  they  can  hear  our  requests,  because  it  is  written  in  Scripture,  that  ‘there 
is  joy  among  the  Angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  doing  penance.’  And  of  the 
Saints  we  are  told,  ‘that  they  are  as  the  Angels  of  God.’  Therefore  the  power 
of  understanding  our  feelings,  which  Christ  declared  was  given  to  the  Angels, 
we  must  of  course  believe  to  have  been  likewise  conceeded  to  the  Saints,  who 
are  in  all  things  as  the  Angels  of  God.  We  rely  more  particularly  on  the 
prayers  of  Mary,  because  we  believe  Almighty  God  will  most  readily  grant 
her  petitions  whom  He  chose  to  be  the  Mother  of  His  Son,  and  who  is,  there- 
fore, dearer  to  Him  than  the  most  favoured  of  His  heavenly  host ; and  be- 
cause she  loves  mankind  with  the  love  of  a Mother,  for  such  she  became 
to  us  from  the  moment  when  Jesus  bequeathed  her  to  John,  and  through  John 
to  the  whole  race  of  man  as  a mother.  “Now,  dear  lady,”  the  old  man  con- 
tinued earnestly,  “if  you  were  living  beneath  the  rule  of  a king  who  had  ab- 
solute power  over  your  property  and  life,  would  you  not  feel  more  secure  and 
happy  were  you  persuaded  that  all  his  most  intimate  friends  were  your  friends 
likewise,  and  if  his  mother  had  conceived  such  an  affection  for  you  that  she 
even  condesended  to  address  you  as  her  child — in  short,  if  you  were  assured 
that  the  whole  court  would  remonstrate  in  your  favour,  should  the  king  be  in- 
clined to  act  harshly  in  your  regard.  This  king  is  Jesus,  the  Judge  of  the 
living  and  the  dead,  this  mother  and  these  courtiers  are  Mary  and  the  Saints. — 
Can  you  wonder  that  we  have  confidence  in  their  prayers,  or  that  a great  Saint 
declared,  he  would  not  be  afraid  of  appearing  before  Jesus,  if  he  were  sure 
of  the  intercession  of  Mary,  being  certain  that  the  Son  would  not  refuse  to 
grant  the  prayer  of  the  Mother — that  Mother  whom  he  loves  as  the  most  per- 
fect of  his  creatures,  and  as  the  most  tender  of  mothers.” 

“There  seems  some  justice  in  your  remarks,  my  good  father,”  I replied. — 
“And  now  may  I not  hear  the  remainder  of  your  story  ?” 

“I  have  little  more  to  tell  lady.  I rose  from  my  knees  an  humbled  and  an  altered 
man ; and  as  the  first  duty  of  repentance  is  to  undo  the  evil  it  has  done,  I 
warned  the  travellers  of  their  danger,  concealed  them  in  a little  chapel  dedicated 
to  our  Blessed  Lady  which  the  robbers  would  not  have  ventured  to  assault, 
and  taking  one  of  their  horses,  I rode  like  a madman  to  a neighbouring  village, 
where  1 knew  I could  obtain  such  an  escort  as  would  enable  them  to  leave 
their  retreat  in  safety.  I succeeded,  and  by  dawn  next  morning  they  were  on 
their  way,  and  I rode  with  them  for  a league.  I soon  told  them  my  story,  and 
.they  promised  and  ultimately  obtained  my  pardon  for  the  crime  which  was  the 
origin  of  all  my  woes.  As  we  approached  my  home,  I strained  my  eyes  to  be- 
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hold  it  once  more,  and  my  soul  rejoiced  in  the  joy  which  Bianca  would  feel  at 
my  swift  repentance.  I strained  my  eyes  to  see  it,  but  it  was  no  longer  there 
or  a thick  smoke  veiled  it  from  my  eyes.  A presentment  of  evil  crept  over 
my  heart — voices  came  up  from  the  valley — they  were  singing  the  hymn  for 
the  dead — I spurred  on  my  mule.  A troop  of  peasants  were  slowly  approach-  * 
ing.  When  they  saw  me  they  opened  their  ranks,  and  amid  a low  murmer  of 
pity,  laid  their  load  on  the  ground.  I sprang  from  my  saddle,  and  gazed  one 
moment  wildly  around — the  next  I was  kneeling  by  the  corpse  of  Bianca.” — 
He  paused  again  in  uncontrolable  emotion.  “I  learnt  all  afterwards,”  he  re- 
sumed. “The  bandits  soon  discovered  that  I had  betrayed  them ; they  sought 
me  at  my  home ; had  they  found  me  they  would  have  murdered  me.  Bianca 
came  forth  to  meet  them.  Her  veil  was  on  her  head,  and  her  cross  was  on  her 
neck.  As  a nun  she  feared  them  not,  and  even  among  men  like  these,  the 
fame  of  her  sanctity  would  have  been  sufficient  protection ; but  when  she 
knew  their  errand,  unable  to  repress  her  pious  gratitude,  she  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  thanked  God  for  having  saved  me  from  crime.  Enraged  at  this,  one  of 
the  robbers  fired ; the  ball  touched  a vital  part  ; terrified  at  the  sacrilege  they 
had  committed,  they  set  fire  to  the  house,  and  departed.  A servant  who  had 
been  concealed  now  came  to  the  aid  of  Bianca.  It  was  too  late ; she  was  rapid- 
ly dying.  Once  more  she  thanked  God  for  His  mercies  to  me,  then  lifting  her 
eyes  to  that  Heaven,  the  glories  of  which  seemed  already  reflected  in  the  ra- 
diance of  her  face,  and  crying  out,  ‘Father  lay  not  this  crime  to  their  charge,’ 
with  these  words  of  pardon  and  peace  yet  on  her  lips  she  gave  up  her  innocent 
soul  to  God.  We  buried  her  in  the  churchyard  of  the  convent,  and  often  the 
kind  sisters  fling  white  roses  on  the  grave  of  ond  whose  spirit  was  like  the 
flower,  for  it  had  never  known  a stain.” 

“And  your  bride  ?”  I asked. 

“I  sought  her,  and  told  her  all.  Her  love  was  more  that  of  an  Angel  than 
of  a human  being;  she  gave  me  most  willingly  to  the  service  of  God.” 

“And  what  became  of  her?” 

“Lady,  there  is  a nun  in  the  convent  where  my  sister  should  have  been,  and 
every  day  she  kneels  at  the  lowly  grave  of  Bianca,  and  our  spirits  mingle  in 
prayer  when  the  bells  of  the  churches  toll  the  Angelus.” 

M.  C.  A. 

(London  Cath.  Mag.) 
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Oregon  Territory. — Extract  of  a letter,  dated  Fort  Alexandria,  11th  Feb- 
ruary, 1843,  and  addressed  to  Rev.  Father  De  Smet  by  Rev.  M.  Demers,  a 
Canadian  clergyman  occupied  in  the  missions  of  Oregon. 

— “On  the  29th  July,  1842, 1 left  Fort  Okanagan  with  the  company  under 
the  command  of  the  estimable  Peter  Ogden,  Esq. ; three  days  after  I had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  your  letter,  written  with  a pencil,  from  the  hands  of  the 
chief  Okanegan,  whom  you  have  perhaps  seen  and  whom  we  call  the  “Great 
Young  Man."  We  learn,  by  information  received  from  Us  Chaudieres , that 
you  saw  the  missionaries  who  came  by  the  Prairies ; others  have  arrived  by 
the  lake ; and  three  weeks  after  our  departure,  two  French  priests  came  in 
the  boat  belonging  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Yesterday  I was  at  the  fork 
of  the  Okanagan,  where  I was  grieved  to  find  so  few  marks  of  your  visit  in 
the  spring : even  the  sign  of  the  Cross  has  been  nearly  forgotten.  The  two  a- 
dults,  whom  you  baptized  came  to  see  me  in  good  health-  Having  camped  there 
I baptized  twenty  eight  children,  six  of  whom  had  been  at  Okanagan.  On  the 
10th  August  I arrived  at  Kameloups.  The  neighbouring  savages  having  seen 
that  a “black  gown ” had  come  to  visit  them  assembled  in  great  numbers.  You 
cannot  imagine  the  transports  of  joy  and  delight  by  which  these  poor  savages 
showed  the  pleasure  they  took  at  seeing  a priest ; but  1 could  remain  only  a 
short  time  with  them,  during  which  I taught  them  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
and  baptized  several.  On  leaving  them  I gave  them  crosses  with  their  names 
written  upon  them.  On  the  10th  the  company  took  up  its  line  of  march  for  this 
place.  Along  the  route  I saw  a great  many  savages,  who,  having  heard  of  my  arri- 
val, came  to  meet  me  at  different  places.  This  alone  makes  known  to  us  their 
disposition  and  the  desire  whick  they  have  to  be  instructed  in  the  things  ofhea- 
ven.  A great  number  of  children  had  the  happiness  to  receive  the  grace  of 
baptism.  On  the  24th  I crosssd  the  river  Frazer,  after  a fatiguing  march  of 
twenty  six  days  on  horseback.  It  was  at  the  Fort  I expected  to  pass  the  win- 
ter, but  having  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  most  advanced  posts  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  by  taking  passage,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ogden,  in  the  wa- 
gons which  took  the  merchandize  destined  for  those  forts,  I came  back  upon  the 
Frazer,  a river,  in  comparison  with  which,  the  Columbia  has  nothing  frightful, 
although  the  former  is  much  less  in  size.  I arrived  at  Fort  George  on  the  6th 
of  September,  where  I saw  but  few  Indians,  as  they  had  not  received  informa- 
tion in  sufficient  time  to  assemble.  Few  only  were  baptized.  The  company 
reached  the  end  of  its  long  travels  on  the  16th  at  Nanakazelo,  otherwise  called 
Stewart’s  Lake,  which  is  thirty-five  miles  long  and  eight  or  twelve  wide.  I 
was  ten  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Vancouver ; my  only  company  was  to  be 
three  young  men,  and  my  only  means  of  conveyance  a barge  which  was  to  be 
built  within  three  days.  At  other  places  the  savages  have  shown  better  dis- 
positions, but  I made  use  of  this  short  space  of  time  in  pointing  out  the  princi- 
pal disorders  which  existed  among  them,  and  in  teaching  them  to  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  On  leaving  them  I gave  them  the  right  to  hope  that  they  would 
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soon  see  among  them  other  interpreters  of  their  Father,  for  this  is  the  name 
which  they  gave  to  me,  and  that  these  would  remain  a long  time  with  them, 
so  as  to  teach  them  all  their  duties*  Loaded  down  with  the  attentions  and  po- 
liteness  of  Mr.  Ogden,  after  having  baptised  twenty-five  children,  white  and 
black,  I left  Stewart’s  Lake  the  19th  and  on  the  24th  I was  at  this  place.  You 
can  learn  the  rapidity  of  the  waters  from  the  time  which  my  descent  occupied. 
Some  days  after,  I went  to  visit  Tchilkoteux.  It  was  a journey  of  three  days. 
They  soon  assembled,  and  during  the  sixteen  days  that  I passed  among  them, 
I taught  them  the  prayers  as  far  as  the  Commandments,  including  these.  At 
the  same  time,  I gave  them  a general  idea  of  our  holy  religion  by  means  of  my 
Catholic  ladder.  A young  man  showed  a prodigious  memory — he  learned  the 
Ave  Maria  in  two  hours,  and  the  six  first  articles  of  the  Creed  in  one  hour. 
Having  made  them  capable  of  making  use  of  the  beads,  I gave  a set  to  the  chief. 
Returning  on  the  27th  of  October,  I commenced  to  teach  the  prayers  to  my 
Staoten.  By  the  20th  of  November  they  knew  as  far  as  the  Commandments, 
and  by  the  9th  of  December  they  were  able  to  chaunt  six  canticles,  even  the 
little  children  of  five  or  six  years  old.  Thus  we  see  how  capable  they  are  of 
learning,  and  how  much  they  promise  for  religion,  when  grace  shall  have  re- 
formed their  manners  and  changed  their  habits.  This  will  not  be  the  work  of 
a day,  for  much  is  to  be  reformed.  Though  polygamy  is  rare,  the  marriage 
bond  is  easily  broken.  Frightful  debaucheries  exist  among  both  sexes,  and  as 
elsewhere,  the  women  are  corrupted  by  the  whites.  They  have  often  killed 
their  children  to  conceal  their  shame.  I have  gained  much  among  them  in 
making  them  give  up  some  of  their  customs.  Their  language  is  difficult  to 
pronounce  and  their  letters  unlike  those  of  the  other  nations,  which  I have 
known.  So  much  for  the  Porteurs.  The  Atnaus  are  a nation  o£  about  five 
hundred  souls.  They  are  divided  into  four  camps,  extended  along  the  river. — 
They  have  as  much  to  be  reformed  as  the  Porteurs ; their  language  is  essen- 
tially different,  and  the  pronounciation  of  it  discouraging  at  least  to  me.  It 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  Okauagan.  I have  already  a good  stock  of  work. 
It  increases  every  day. 

I have  now  passed  twenty  days  among  the  Atnaus.  Following  the  exam-' 
pie  of  the  Porteurs,  they  have  built  a chapel  forty  feet  in  length  and  nineteen 
in  width.  They  have  given  not  less  hope  than  the  Porteurs,  that  they  will 
soon  become  a precious  portion  of  the  flock  of  J esus  Christ.  They  have  learn- 
ed the  same  prayers,  but  only  five  canticles.  The  number  of  baptisms  amounts 
to  four  hundred  and  thirty  six,  of  whom  three  adults,  who  were  in  danger  of 
death.  You  see,  my  Reverend  Father,  what  I can  at  present  do  for  the  sav- 
ages. It  is  only  a weak  commencement ; but  the  field  is  open  and  ready  for 
you.  You  learn  by  these  details  that  the  work  is  too  great  for  one  labourer, 
and  that  the  demand  for  others  is  a pressing  one.  At  a day’s  journey  from 
this  place  I have  found  a prairie,  containing  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
acres  of  land,  one  third  of  which  is  very  good.  The  frosts,  which  injure  the 
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corn  here,  do  not  the  same  injury  there.  They  have  a beautiful  place  for  a mill 
and  wood  is  abundant.  A neighboring  lake  furnishes  excellent  fish  in  the 
spring, — and  there  is  a little  river  which  crosses  the  prairie.  The  land  here 
is  certainly  inferior,  but  it  produces  good  barley,  corn,  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables.  Dry  salmon  affords  us  our  principal  nourishment.  This  prairie  is  but 

three  hours  walk  from  the  river  Frazer,  where  is  situated  the  largest  camp  of 
the  Atnaus.” 

Of  the  Canadian  secular  clergy,  Rev.  Messrs.  Blanchets,  Demers  and  two 
others  principally  attend  the  various  forts  of  the  English  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany ; and  several  Jesuits  of  the  Province  of  France  have  lately  left  Montreal 
for  Oregon  Territory,  to  labour  among  the  Indians  north  of  the  Columbia  riv- 
er; whilst  the  Jesuits  of  Missouri  take  charge  of  the  Indian  Missions  south  of 
the  same  river  and  on  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

St.  Louis. — On  Sunday  the  10th  ult.  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  Fredericktown,  Madiion  Co.  Mo.,  to 
66  persons,  among  the  adult  portion  of  which  number  were  several  converts. — 
During  the  Mass  the  coadjutor  Bishop  preached  on  the  devotion  of  Catholics  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same,  and  the  two  following  days, 
he  delivered  lectures  in  the  church  on  the  principle  of  Roman  Catholics.  The 
following  scholastics  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  received  tonsure  and  minor  orders 
at  the  hands  of  the  coadjutor  Bishop  in  the  Cathedral  on  Thursday,  21  st  ult., 
Louis  Dumortier,  Adrien  Van  Hulst,  Francis  Hortsmann,  John  Bax,  Ignatius 
Maes.  On  the  same  occasion  the  holy  order  of  sub-deaconship  was  conferred 
on  John  Baptist  Druyts,  Francis  O’Loghlin,  Peter  Arnoudt,  Maepecle  and 
Arnauld  Damen — all  scholastics  of  the  same  society.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing the  last  named  five  schoolastics;  together  with  Rev.  James  Murphy,  sub- 
deacon, were  ordained  deacons;  and  on  the  morning  of  Saturday  were,  togeth- 
er with  Mr.  Murphy,  raised  to  the  order  of  priests.  The  Coadjutor  Bishop 
left  this  city  in  the  early  part  of  last  week  to  visit  the  following  places  agreea- 
bly to  appointment : 

St.  Augustin’s,  Fulton  Co.,  111.,  Sunday  1st  October. 

Fountain  Green,  Hancock  Co.,  Sunday  8th  October. 

Santa  Fe,  Clark  Co.,  Wednesday  11th,  October. 

Edina,  Scotland  Co.,  Thursday  12th  October. 

Indian  Creek  Church,  Monroe  Co.,  Sunday  16th  October. 

St.  Paul’s,  Ralls  Co.,  Sunday,  22d. 

The  Female  Free  School  attached  to  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  was 
opened  on  the  4th  of  September  in  the  new  and  convenient. school  house,  cor- 
ner of  St.  Charles  and  10th  Streets.  One  hundred  and  6eventy-five  girls  were 
admitted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  take  charge  of  this  institution.  On  the 
24th  inst.  the  Male  Free  School  was  re-opened  in  the  basement  story  of  the 
Church.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  four  schoolastics  of  the  Society  of  Jeaus. — 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  were  admitted  at  the  opening. 

Nominations. — The  Very  Rev.  George  T.  Wilson  has  been  el€|cted  Provin- 
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cial  of  the  Dominician  order  in  the  United  States.  The  Very  Rev.  James  Van 
De  Velde  has  been  appointed  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  Missouri,  Louisiana, 
Ohio,  and  the  Indian  territory. 

New  Orleans. — Recent  occurrences  in  this  city  on  the  part  of  some  nom- 
inal catholics  supply  a melancholy  proof,  that  a spirit  of  insubordination  to 
ecclesiastical  authority  still  continues  to  characterize  the  Trustees  of  the  Ca- 
thedral. These  gentlemen  have  lately  set  aside  a portion  of  the  Catholic  Ceme- 
tery,  of  which  the  guardianship  or  control  is  vested  in  them  by  their  fellow- 
Gatholics, — for  erecting  a monument  to  Freemasonry,  in  the  persons  of  those 
unhappy  and  misguided  Catholics,  who  belong  to  that  society.  The  ceremony 
of  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  intended  monument  was  attended  with  a consid- 
erable degree  of  notoriety ; and  an  address  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  by 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Fremasons  in  Louisiana,  who,  it  seems,  happens  also 
to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Cathedral.  Our  readers  must, 
for  the  most  part,  know,  that  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Catholic  Church,  no 
Freemason  can  be  admitted  to  the  Sacraments  while  living,  or  to  Christian  sepul- 
ture when  dead,  unless  he  have  previously  renounced  connection  with  that 
society.  But  the  Trustees  of  New  Orleans  Cathedral  have,  by  a deliberate 
public  act,  shewn  that  they  are  not  only  prepared  to  set  at  nought  the  author- 
ity of  their  excellent  Bishop,  but  also  to  disregard  the  authority  of  that  Church 
of  which  they  profess  to  be  members, — in  which  character  they  have,  unfor- 
tunately, succeeded  in  obtaining  the  administration  of  the  temporalities  of  the 
Cathedral  of  New  Orleans.  These  gentlemen  undoubtedly  must  regard  them- 
selves as  very  important  personages ; and  they  very  probably  imagine  that  they 
are  manifesting  a spirit  of  proper  independence,  in  thus  violating  the  laws  of 
the  Church,  and  outraging  the  feelings  of  their  fellow  Catholics.  That  they 
are  very  courageous  as  well  as  very  adroit,  is  evinced  by  their  courting  once 
more  public  indignation,  if  not  in  New  Orleans,  certainly  everywhere  else 
throughout  the  the  United  States ; as  well  as  by  the  unworthy  ruse  which  en- 
abled them  to  pass  the  obnoxious  measure,  at  a meeting  presided  over  by  the 
Rector  of  the  Cathedral,  Rev.  Mr.  Bach,  who,  however,  was  not  informed,  as 
honour  and  justice  required  that  he  should  be  informed,  of  the  exact  nature  of 
the  act  in  which  he  was  thus  made  to  co-operate.  Thi3  may  be  all  very  ad- 
mirable in  the  eyes  of  the  Trustees  and  of  their  adherents.  But  it  might  be 
well  for  both  to  distrust  their  own  views  of  the  proceeding,  and  to  endeavour 
to  see  themselves  and  their  acts  as  they  are  looked  on  by  others.  They  would, 
perhaps,  discover  that  it  is  but  a very  equivocal  proof  of  their  Catholicity,  to 
desecrate  a Catholic  cemetery  by  as  public  and  solemn  an  approval  of  a society 
condemned  by  the  Church  as  they  could  give ; and  that  it  is  but  a very  poor 
test  of  courage  to  provoke  a contest  with  those,  who  are  men  of  peace,  or  to 
triumph  over  the  simplicity  that  confided  in  their  good  faith ; and  that  in  the 
judgment  of  all  unprejudiced  men,  whether  Catholics,  Protestants  or  unbeliev- 
ers, they  must  be  content  to  pass  as  wanton  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  a respec- 
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table,  and,  we  believe  edifying  congregation,  without  having  any  assignable  mo- 
tive for  such  conduct,  but  a badly  concealed  spirit  of  hostility  to  a Religion, 
which  they  have  neither  the  virtue  to  respect  nor  the  courage  to  abandon. 

Natchez. — The  new  and  splendid  Cathedral  of  this  city  is  now  roofed  in, 
and  will  be  ready  for  consecration  towards  the  end  of  this  year.  We  under- 
stand that  the  King  and  Queen  of  France  have  presented  the  Bishop  of  Natch- 
ez a large  church  bell  and  a beautiful  painting  for  the  new  edifice. 

Philadelphia. — The  Catholic  Herald  of  the  24th  August  last,  announced, 
on  the  authority  of  a Roman  biglietto , brought  by  a carrier-pigeon,  five  weeks 
in  advance  of  the  steamer,  that  on  the  7th  of  that  month,  the  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
O’Connor,  late  Vicar  General  of  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  and  Pastor  of  St. 
Paul’s,  Pittsburgh,  had  been  appointed  the  first  Bishop  of  the  newly  erected 
See  in  this  latter  city.  The  editor  of  the  Herald , evidently  takes  great  plea- 
sure in  mystifying  his  readers  on  the  occasion  of  this  announcement. 

Conversions. — Mi.  Baily,  formerly  an  Episcopal  Minister  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Haskins,  formerly  a Minister  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  at  Boston,  have  both  abjured  Protestantism  and  fled  into  the 
ark  of  Catholic  unity.  Both  have  entered  into  the  institution  of  St.  Sulpice 
at  Paris,  in  pursuit  of  Theological  studies  for  the  Priesthood.  In  late  letters 
to  their  friends  they  express  their  happiness  in  their  present  situations — Calk. 
Herald . 

Canada. — Montreal . — The  consecration  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Phelan,  as  Co- 
adjutor Bishop  of  Kingston,  took  place  on  the  20th  of  August  last,  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Montreal.  The  Bishop  of  Montreal  was  the  consecrator,  assisted 
by  the  Bishop  of  Toronto  and  of  Sydyme,  in  partibus  infidelium.  In  Charlotte - 
town,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  B.  D.  McDonald,  placed  the  first  stone  of  his  new 
Cathedral  on  the  18th  of  July.  It  will  be  a large  Gothic  edifice. 

Italy. — Rome . — On  the  12th  of  June  the  H.  Congregation  of  rites  has  issu- 
ed a decree,  petitioning  his  Holiness  to  sign  the  commission  of  commencing  the 
Beatification  of  44  martyrs,  who  shed  their  blood  for  the  faith  in  China  Tong- 
King,  and  Cochin  China  in  1798,  1814,  and  the  following  years.  His  Holi- 
ness has  signed  the  decree  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  with  the  request  that 
the  number  should  be  added  to  the  26  martyrs,  whose  process  of  Beatification 
was  instituted  in  1840. 

Mr.  Strobel,  formerly  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Bordeaux  was  induced 
by  the  reading  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Wiseman  to  investigate  the  tenets  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  had  many  a conver- 
sation with  Bishop  Hughes,  of  New  York,  on  religious  subjects.  Convinced 
of  the  truth,  he  was  lately  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church  by 
Father  Barbelin,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  Philadelphia. — Foreign  paper . 

England. — New  Churches  have  been  opened  in  Kemerton  and  Birtley,  in 
the  county  of  Durham. 

Ireland. — Cork. — The  Catholic  clergy  of  this  city  have  resolved  to  erect  a 
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monument  to  commemorate  the  virtues,  talents,  and  apostolic  labours  of  the  late 
lamented  Bishop  of  Charleston,  (S.  C.)  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  England,  who  was  born 
in  that  city  in  1786,  and  whose  feme  and  merits  are  esteemed  by  the  best  and 
brightest  men  of  the  new  and  old  world.  The  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
will,  surely,  not  permit  the  ashes  of  the  illustrious  prelate,  to  whom  they  are 
so  deeply  indebted,  to  remain  without  some  suitable  monument,  to  mark  their 
sense  of  departed  merit. 

At  Clifton,  on  the  western  coast  a new  monastery  is  to  be  erected  by  the 
Trappists. 

France. — Mgr.  Forbes  Tanson,  Bishop  of  Nancy,  who  visited  lately  our 
country,  has  instituted  in  France  and  Belgium  the  order  of  the  “holy  infancy ,,f 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  unfortunate  children,  who  in  China  are  abandon 
ed  by  their  unfeeling  parents  and  doomed  to  extinction. 

The  Arch-Bishop  of  Paris  ordained,  on  the  10th  of  June  last,  260  person# 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice ; among  whom,  forty-six  received  the  order  of 
Priesthood. 

The  clerical  rank  of  Grand  Almoner  has  been  restored  in  France.  La  Tour 
d’  Auvergne,  Bishop  of  Arras,  is  named  to  that  distinguished  post. 

Holland. — Haarlem . — On  the  28th  of  May  last,  a large  and  splendid  Church 
was  solemnly  consecrated  to  the  Most  High,  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Jo- 
seph, by  the  Bishop  of  Curium,  in  partibus  infidelium . All  the  State  and  city 
authorities,  both  civil  and  military,  assisted  on  the  occasion.  The  Rev.  C. 
Brcere,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Seminary  of  Hagevelt,  as  introductory 
to  his  discourse,  gave  a short  outline  of  the  history  of  our  holy  Religion  in  Hol- 
land, as  it  i cos  and  as  it  is  now . He  returned  the  warmest  thanks,  in  the  name 
of  the  congregation,  to  His  Majesty,  King  William  II,  and  to  his  illustrious 
father,  who  both,  though  Protestants,  have  liberally  contributed  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building.  He  observed  that  the  Bishop  of  Curium  was  the  first 
Bishop  of  Holland  proper,  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  that  in  this  his 
native  city,  in  1841,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  having  blessed  the  first  stone  of  the 
Church  which  was  now  completed ; and  that  this  was  the  50th  Church  he  had 
consecrated  or  blessed  from  that  time  till  the  present  day.  More  than  600 
members  of  the  congregation  received  the  Holy  Communion  on  that  day. 

Extract  of  a letter  received  in  this  city  from  Lyons  in  France,  dated,  19th 
July,  1843: 

China. — Five  Fathers  and  one  lay  brother  of  the  French  Province  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  are  to  sail  for  China,  from  Brest,  towards  the  close  of  August 


next. 

Cochin-China. — We  have  just  received  the  agreeable  news,  that  a com- 
mander of  one  of  the  French  vessels,  having  landed  in  Cochin-China,  present- 
ed himself  to  the  Governor  of  the  city,  where  several  Missionaries  were  im- 
prisoned for  the  faith,  and  about  to  suffer  a most  cruel  martyrdom.  The  com- 
mander protested  against  the  violation  of  the  Laws  of  Nations,  and  against  the 
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judgment  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France.  This  request  was  heard  and  the 
prisoners  were  released. 

Madura. — Indoostan. — This  mission  has  lost  two  zealous  Missionaries. — 
Frs.  de  St.  Jardon  and  Charignon,  of  the  Society  of  Je9us  5 both  died  of  an  at- 
tack of  the  cholera.  Three  other  Fathers  of  the  same  society  have  just  left 
France  to  labour  in  that  very  flourishing  mission. 

Switzerland. — Miraculous  cure . — Extract  from  a letter  dated  from  Fribuig 
July  5th  1843.  A miraculous  cure  has  been  effected  on  one  of  the  inmates  of 
the  Jesuit  College  of  this  city,  by  the  touching  of  a part  of  the  seamless  gar- 
ment which  our  Saviour  wore,  whilst  on  earth,  and  which  as  a valuable  relic  is 
kept  in  great  veneration  in  the  College.*  A young  student,  called  Henry  Clif- 
ford, got  his  foot  hurt,  which  caused  a painful  swelling,  to  which  soon  after  in- 
flamation  was  added.  His  sufferings  were  excrutiating,  and  the  physicians 
judged  his  life  in  danger.  All  the  members  of  the  college  made  a Novena  for 
the  lad.  On  the  20th  of  June,  the  last  day  of  that  pious  devotion,  one  of  the 
Fathers  was  deputed  to  administer  to  him  the  consolations  of  religion.  It  en- 
tered the  mind  of  this  Father  to  excite  the  faith  and  the  confidence  of  the  suf- 
ferer, and  to  make  use  of  the  sacred  relic.  He  reminded  him  that  the  sick 
woman  in  the  gospel  honoured  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  Jesus,  and  was  mi- 
raculously cured  by  touching  it  with  a respectful  humility  and  a lively  faith. 
The  young  man  filled  with  confidence  joined  in  prayer  with  the  Father,  who 
shortly  after  applied  the  relic  to  his  sore  foot,  but  apparently  with  no  other  re- 
sult, the  first  and  second  time,  than  to  increase  its  sensibility.  The  relic  was 
applied  a third  time,  and,  behold ! all  pain  ceases : the  youth  smiles,  rises  and 
exclaims  with  great  joy : lam  cured . He  walks  out  barefoot  to  the  Chapel  of 
the  College,  and  their  prostrate  before  an  image  of  the  blessed  Virgin  sheds 
tears  of  gratitude.  One  of  the  physicians  ordered  a shoe  to  be  put  on  that 
foot,  which  for  more  than  two  months  was  sensible  to  the  least  touch  which 
was  done  without  causing  the  least  sensation.  The  physicians  then  drew  out 
the  following  protest:  “ We,  the  undersigned,  surgeons  and  medical  practition- 
ers can  not  reconcile  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  cure  of  young  Hen- 
ry Clifford  with  the  result  of  our  medical  science,  provided  the  cure  prove 
lasting,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  we  consider  the  cure  as  a direct 
effect  of  the  Divine  Power. 

Friburg  17th  June  1843.  Ducrest,  m.  d.  Longchamp,  m.  d.  Lagger,  m.  d.” 
The  above  protest  was  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  and  at- 
tested by  him  on  the  28th  of  June  last. 


• It  is  universally  admitted  that  a part  of  that  sacred  vestment  was  kept  originally  in  the 
Benedictine  Abby,  at  Aigenlenil  near  Versailles.  During  the  French  Revolution  of  the  last 
century,  it  was  continually  hid,  but  after  its  storm  bad  passed,  the  sacred  relic  was  anew 
exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful : it  was  at  this  period  that  the  Jesuits  of  Fribuig 
obtained  a small  piece  of  it. 
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Afbica. — Whilst  France  is  sending  her  Missionaries  to  northern  and  eastern 
Africa,  and  Catholicity  is  flourishing  in  Algiers  and  Tunis,  and  spreading  in 
Egypt  and  Abyssinie ; whilst  the  United  States  of  America  is  sending  her 
champions  of  the  faith  to  fertilise  the  western  shore  with  the  dew  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  Guinea  and  Congo,  England  and  Ireland  are  not  less  active  in  bestowing 
the  same  blessings  on  the  southern  extremities  of  that  continent.  The  Eng- 
lish papers  inform  us,  that  churches  have  been  lately  erected  and  dedicated  to 
the  Most  High,  at  Port  Elizabeth,  at  Grahamstown  and  at  Georgetown.  In  the 
colony  of  Capetown  there  were  already  five  priests,  whose  number  was  to  be 
increased  to  seven  on  Holy  Saturday  last,  by  the  ordination  of  two  young  men. 
Rev.  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Liverpool,  was  looked  for  daily  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  having  volunteered  to  serve  these  distant  missions. 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  LATELY  PUBLISHED. 

The  British  Critic  and  Quarterly  Theological  Review,  Number  LXVII.  July  1843. — Lon- 
don.* 

Although  not  one  of  our  religious  periodicals,  The  British  Critic  is  so  or- 
thodox in  its  principles,  and  so  independent  in  the  expression  of  them,  that  we 
scarcely  know  how  to  exclude  it  from  the  rank  of  catholic  publications.  Some 
of  our  readers,  perhaps,  will  be  gratified  to  learn  now  for  the  first  time,  that 
the  Dublin  Review  is  not  the  only  Quarterly  that  advocates  Catholic  principles 
in  the  British  metropolis.  The  British  Critic  is  the  acknowledged  organ  of  the 
Puseyites,  and  its  tone  may  be  considered  as  indicating  the  views  and  feelings 
of  that  very  important  party.  Were  we,  however,  to  consider  it,  in  the  pre- 
sent number  as  strictly  such, — and  we  have  no  very  strong  reason  to  prevent  us 
from  so  considering  it,  Puseyism  is  much  nearer  to  Catholicism  than  we  should 
otherwise  have  believed.  In  fact,  a more  unexceptionably  Catholic  periodical 
we  believe  could  scarcely  be  found.  It  opens  with  a long,  deeply  reasoned, 
and  above  all,  truly  Catholic  article,  on  the  1 Synagogue  and  the  Church ,*  in 
which  we  are  at  a loss  what  most  to  admire — the  noble  independence  or  per- 
suasive eloquence  of  the  writer.  A book  of  the  (P.  E.)  Bishop  of  Chester 
on  Justification , affords  matter  for  the  second  article,  in  which  the  reviewer 
impeaches  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  author,  and  holds  up  to  him  the  de- 
crees of  Trent,  as  models  of  accuracy  and  orthodoxy  on  that  important  subject. 
“ Hebrew  Biography ” exposes  one  of  those  miserable  attempts  at  book-making, 
which  are  so  common  in  this  enlightened  age.  “St.  Austlem  and  Henry  /.” 
ably  vindicates  the  principle  of  the  contest  in  which  the  Church  engaged  with 
the  civil  power  during  the  middle  ages,  and  in  which  the  personages  from 
whom  the  article  derives  its  title,  acted  so  conspicuous  a part.  ‘TAe  Bishopric 
of  Jerusalem ’ in  a candid  avowal  of  what  has  been  generally  considered  more  a 
political  than  religious  humbug — for  that  it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  all  par- 
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ties  are  now  pretty  well  agreed ; and  the  reviewer  regrets  the  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple to  which  the  English  Church  was  a party,  or  in  which  it  silently  acqui- 
esced on  this  occasion,  and  which  is  now  justly  rewarded  humiliation  and  re- 
proach. * Annuals ’ is  a beautiful  ironical  notice  of  the  splendid  trash  that,  year 
after  year,  issues  from  the  press,  decked  out  so  beautifully  and  withal  so  empty 
in  themselves,  as  to  be  the  very  popinjays  of  literature.  ‘ Sacred  and  SemirSa- 
cred  Concerts ,’  although  intended  for  Protestants,  might  be  read  with  immense 
profit  by  Catholics,  especially  by  many  of  our  English  and  Irish  brethren,  and 
even  by  some  of  our  faultless  selves  in  the  United  States.  But  the  crowning 
article  is  * The  Six  Doctors ,’  or  a review  of  the  proceedings  which  lately  ter- 
minated in  the  suspension  of  Dr.  Pusey.  This  article  is  a masterpiece  of  close 
reasoning  and  crushing  rebuke,  and  places  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Pusey ’s  judges, 
‘the  six  doctors,’  in  the  least  enviable  light. 

Several  prepared  notices  of  Books  crowded  out. 

OBITUARY. 


Died  in  Eastport,  Maine,  on  the  23d  July,  at  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  B. 
Caraher,  the  Rev.  M.  Desmilliers,  Missionary  among  the  Passamaquoddy  In- 
dians, aged  38  years.  The  deceased  was  a native  of  France,  and  had  been  14 
years  a missionary  to  the  above  tribe. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1843,  at  the  College  of  St.  Marys,  Barrens,  Perry 
Co.,  Missouri,  Rev.  John  Larkin,  C.  M.  This  young  clergyman  was  ordained 
priest  in  the  month  of  August,  1842,  and  during  the  short  time  of  his  ministry 
was  distinguished  for  zeal  and  piety. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  in  St.  Charles  College,  at  Grand  Coteau,  Louisiana,  of 
consumption,  the  Rev.  Abraham  Baekers,  a subdeacon  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
He  was  27  years  of  age.  He  left  Holland,  his  native  country,  in  1840,  and  enter- 
ed the  Noviciate  of  the  Jesuits  in  Missouri,  in  November  of  the  same  year.  . 

During  the  two  last  months  the  following  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  St.  Jo- 
seph’s community,  near  Emmetsburg,  Md.,  Sister  Petronilla  Smith,  at  the  St. 
Joseph’s  orphan  asylum  in*  Philadelphia,  of  which  she  had  been,  for  15  years, 
a faithful  directress.  She  was  a native  of  Maryland.  Sister  Maurice  Whelan, 
from  Philadelphia ; Sister  Lydia  Carroll,  from  Ireland ; Sister  Vitis  M’Kay, 
from  Cincinnati : all  three  died  in  the  mother  house  at  Emmitsburg.  On  the 
5th  of  September,  died  of  yellow  fever  in  the  Charity  Hospital  at  New  Orleans 
Sister  F rederioa  McDonald,  born  of  protestant  parents  in  Ireland.  At  the  age 
of  seven  years,  she  accompanied  one  of  her  uncles,  likewise  a protestant,  to  the 
United  States.  -Subsequently  she  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity at  Frederictown  (Md.)  It  was  here  that  the  innocent  soul,  one  day  hum- 
bled before  a statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  felt  the  powerful  influence  of  God’s 
grace  and  opened  her  eyes  to  the  light  of  the  true  faith.  She  subsequently  en- 
tered the  community  of  the  Sisters  near  Emmitsburg  and  was  sent  in  Novem- 
ber 1842,  to  New  Orleans,  where  she  died  a martyr  of  Charity  in  the  21st  year 


of  her  age. 
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LITERATURE  AND  THE  ARTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


Literature  and  the  Arts  during  the  middle  ages  supply  a theme  at  once  vast 
and  important : vast,  because  it  comprises  a period,  of  nearly  one  thousand 
years ; and  important,  because  it  exhibits  the  rise  and  progress  to  perfection, 
of  institutions  intimately  connected  with  civilization  and  political  liberty.  That 
period  was  the  nursery  of  nations- — the  parent  of  civilization  and  of  empire. — 
From  the  partial  chaos  of  those  ages,  6prang  into  existence  systems  of  govern- 
ment, which,  by  their  harmony  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  mankind,  are  the 
admiration  of  the  present  century. 

The  attention  of  the  literary  world  has  been  lately  awakened  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  subject.  Italy  has  as  usual  pioneered  the  way.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  ; the  learned  Muratori  published  in  thirty  huge  folio  vol- 
folio  volumes  the  hitherto  inedited  works  of  the  middle  ages,  to  which  he  an- 
nexed copious  and  learned  commentaries  of  his  own.  This  herculean  labour 
was  followed  by  another  work  by  the  same  author,  in  which  this  giant  of  mod- 
ern literature  published  to  the  world,  in  six  large  folio  volumes  of  Essays,  the 
results  of  his  researches  into  the  manners,  customs,  and  antiquities  of  that  pe- 
riod. The  very  vastness  of  this  work,  as  well  as  the  size  of  its  tomes,  would 
make  one  of  our  modern  literati,  who  loves  meagre  volumes  with  fine  covers, 
shudder  with  horror  1 Muratori  was  followed  by  Tiraboschi,  another  illustri- 
ous Italian,  whose  classical  and  extensive  History  oi  Italian  Literature,  has,  I 
think,  no  equal,  and  even  no  parallel  in  any  other  language.  These  works 
constitute  a complete  repertory,  where  the  studious  inquirer  into  the  history  of 
the  middle  ages,  may  find  all  that  he  can  reasonably  ask  for.  Among  the  Ger- 
mans who  have  laboured  to  illustrate  this  subject,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  name 
Frederick  and  William  Schlegel,  and  more  recent  writers,  Voight  and  Hurter, 
learned  Protestant  divines.  The  French  have  also  done  much  in  this  field : it 
is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  name  Michaud’s  History  of  the  Crusades  and 
to  allude  to  many  learned  articles  in  a periodical  work  now  published  in  France, 
and  which  would  reflect  honour  on  any  country,  “The  Annals  of  Christian 
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Philosophy.”  Among  English  writers,  Hallam  has,  perhaps,  succeeded  better 
than  any  other  writer  ; though  his  work,  learned  and  excellent  as  it  is  in  ma- 
ny respects,  is  but  a pigmy  compared  to  many  of  those  named  above. 

The  beginning  and  end  of  the  period  called  the  Middle  Ages,  has  been  va- 
riously assigned  by  chronologists  and  historians.  We  prefer,  as  the  most  na- 
tural and  conformable  to  the  great  outlines  of  History,  the  opinion  which  dates 
the  commencement  of  that  period  from  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
the  west  in  476  and  fixes  its  termination  at  the  fall  of  the  same  in  the  east,  in 
1453 — a space  of  977  years.  The  western  empire  which  had  commenced  with 
Augustus  terminated  about  500  years  after  in  Augustulus,  or  the  little  Augus- 
tus ; and  the  eastern,  founded  by  Constantine  the  Great,  when  he  removed  the 
seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Constantinople  in  330,  terminated  1 123  years  af- 
terwards in  Constantine  Paleologus,  who  might  also  be  called  with  propriety 
Constantine  the  little . 

That  the  reader  may  more  easily  follow  the  remarks  we  may  have  to  make 
upon  this  subject,  we  will  endeavour,  1st,  to  trace  the  causes  which  brought 
about  the  decline  of  Literature  in  those  ages : 2dly.  To  present  a rapid  histor- 
ical sketch  of  the  condition  of  letters  at  various  epochs  of  that  period : 3dly.  To 
point  out  the  causes  which  prompted  the  gradual  rise  of  letters ; and  4thly. — 
To  take  a general  survey  of  that  period,  and  to  answer  the  question,  “how 
much  do  we  owe  to  those  ages  P 

1.  The  causes  of  the  partial  decline  of  letters  during  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  must  be  obvious  to  every  reader  of  history.  They  are  almost 
identical  with  those  agencies  which  gradually  weakened  and  finally  overthrew 
the  Roman  Empire.  This  vast  Colossus,  which  stood  with  one  foot  upon  the 
heart  of  Europe,  and  the  other  upon  Asia,  grasping  with  one  hand  on  Africa 
and  with  the  other  the  Britains,  was  destined  to  share  the  fate  of  all  earthly  in- 
stitutions. It  trembled  upon  its  base,  tottered  and  fell — the  victim  of  its  own 
vastness,  and  innate  tendency  to  decay.  The  German  and  northern  hordes  had 
ever  been  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  Rome.  The  same  spirit  seems  to 
have  animated  the  Goths  and  Vandals  under  Alaric  and  Genseric,  Atilla  and 
Totila,  as  had  many  centuries  before  brought  Brennuswith  his  Gauls  before  the 
walls  of  Rome. 

While  Rome  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  Empire,  the  efforts  of  the  Northmen 
through  centuries  proved  unavailing.  As  often  as  they  attempted  to  overrun 
the  empire,  they  were  met  by  the  Roman  legions  under  an  Adrian,  a Marcus 
Aurelius  or  Septimius  Severus  and  were  driven  back  to  their  northern  fastness- 
es. But  no  sooner  had  Constantine  removed  the  seat  of  the  empire  to  Constan- 
tinoble,  then  the  Western  branch  of  the  empire  was  devoted  to  destruction.— 
Franks,  Goths,  Vandals,  Visgolhs,  Ostrogoths,  Alans,  Huns,  Lombards,  Danes 
and  Normans,  successively  swept  like  torrents  over  the  most  beautiful 
provinces  of  Europe.  Nothing  could  resist  their  force  or  check  their  headlong 
career.  They  swept  everything  before  them.  They  conquered  but  to  destroy. 
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They  demolished  almost  every  thing — for  more  than  two  centuries  they  built 
up  nothing.  From  the  year  400  to  the  year  600,  was  a sad  period  for  Europe. 
The  first  conquerors  did  not  occupy  the  soil  which  they  had  subdued;  they 
pushed  on  to  new  conquests,  or  rather  to  new  devastations.  The  territory  they 
had  last  left  was  immediately  occupied  by  another  tribe  more  rapacious  than 
themselves;  and  thus  pushing  each  other  on,  as  wave  driving  wave,  they  cov- 
ered the  face  of  Europe  with  the  waters  of  a deluge  of  barbarism  for  centuries. 
It  was  only  after  the  apparently  inexhaustible  population  of  the  North  had 
been  almost  drained,  that  the  different  tribes  began  to  settle  down  permanent- 
ly on  the  soil  which  they  had  hitherto  only  occasionally  occupied. 

Italy  suffered  most,  as  she  was  the  favourite  land  with  the  Northmen ; she 
was  always  aimed  at  because  always  beautiful,*  as  an  Italian  orator  lately  said ; 
there  was  scarcely  a tribe,  which  did  not  trample  down  her  lovely  fields  and 
rich  vineyards.  During  the  brief  space  of  twenty  years,  Rome  was  taken  by 
assault  and  pillaged  five  times!  Yet  a late  writerf  has  well  said;  “Italy  was  to 
ike  Middle  Ages,  what  Mt.  Ararat  was  to  the  Deluge  : the  last  reached  by  the  wa- 
ter* of  barbarism , and  the  first  lefty  She  was  in  truth  the  first  reached  by  the 
barbarian  tribes,  and  the  last  left ; but  she  was  the  last  upon  which  their  bar- 
barism made  an  impression. 

The  Northmen  not  only  arrested  agriculture,  and  pillaged  cities,  but  they 
often  destroyed  libraries,  and  tore  or  defaced  the  finest  monuments  of  Literature 
and  the  Arts.  They  spared  nothing  in  their  ruthless  career  of  destruction. — 
Occasionally,  indeed,  an  Attila,  calling  himself  “ the  Scourge  of  God”  would 
pause  with  awe  before  a Leo  the  Great,  pleading  with  a Divine*  energy, 
that  his  flock  might  be  spared  by  the  wolf ; and  even  a Tbtila,  the  last  ravager 
of  Rome  (A.  D.  554)  would  quail  before  the  humble  sanctity  of  a Benedict; 
but  these  are  only  exceptions  to  a general  rule.  Even  the  monasteries,  those 
sanctuaries  of  learning,  though  often  spared,  were  sometimes  pillaged  and  des- 
troyed. The  famous  Monastery  of  Mount  Cassino,  in  Italy,  to  which  even  To- 
tila  had  made  a pilgrimage  of  reverence, was  afterwards  plundered  by  the  Lom- 
bards, (A.  D.  580.) 

The  confusion  of  Society — the  perpetual  tumults  which  distracted  Europe — 
the  destruction  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  the  misery  and  wretch- 
edness thereby  induced — the  tears  and  cries  of  the  widow  and  orphan — and 
the  other  evils  of  that  period,  are  feelingly  deplored  by  cotemporaneous  wri- 
ters. So  great  was  the  distress  in  Europe,  that  about  the  beginning  of  the  10th 
century,  many  believed  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand ! 

These  causes  seemed  to  act  with  but  little  intermission,  until  towards  the  end 
of  the  10th  century,  or  during  a period  of  nearly  500  years!  It  required  this 
long  period  to  enable  Europe,  to  settle  down  and  to  become  adapted  to  the  new 


• “Sempre  bersagliata,  perche  sempre  bell  a.” 
t In  the  North  American  Review — Art.  Hallam’g  Middle  Ages. 
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order  of  things,  brought  about  by  a series  of  revolutions  till  then  unparallelled 
in  History. 

In  the  midst  of  continual  agitation  and  Revolution,  men  could  not  find  time 
to  apply  to  the  cultivation  of  letters.  From  necessity  their  hands  were  better 
trained  to  the  use  of  the  sword,  than  to  that  of  the  pen.  From  the  continual  de- 
vastation of  wars,  books,  which  could  then  be  multiplied  only  by  the  copyist, 
became  exceedingly  scarce.  The  venerable  Alexandrian  library  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  Saracens  in  1641,  and  its  fate  was  unhappily  shared  by  many  other 
valuable  libraries  in  Europe.  Books  were  so  dear  that  they  could  be  procured 
only  by  the  wealthy,  precisely  because  they  had  become  so  scarce.  A memor- 
able instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  Dutches  of  Anjou,  who  for  one 
copy  of  a book  of  homilies, gave  one  hundred  sheep  and  eighty  bushels  of  wheat! 
The  loan  of  books  itself,  became  sometimes  a matter  of  diplomatic  negotiation. 

Another  fact  must  be  kept  in  view.  Not  only  did  new  dynasties  arise  on 
the  ruins  of  previous  institutions ; but  a new  population  peopled  Europe,  with 
new  manners,  customs,  laws  and  religion  ; whilst  the  miserable  remnant  of  the 
original  population,  was  reduced  to  a degrading  vassalage.  Who  can  wonder, 
if  under  these  circumstances,  literature  declined?  The  great  wonder  is,  that 
it  was  not  entirely,  and  forever  prostrated.  And  but  for  the  finger  of  God,  ac- 
ting through  the  divine  reactive  energies  of  Christianity,  we  sincerely  believe 
that  this  would  have  been  the  case. 

Christianity  was  trampled  in  the  dust  by  the  armies  of  the  infidel  Northmen 
but  her  spirit  was  not  subdued.  She  conquered,  like  her  Founder,  by  being 
seemingly  conquered  for  a time,  by  death ! She  bent  her  heavenly  form  to  the 
storm,  but  did  not  quail  under  its  violence  ; and  when  its  utmost  fury  had  been 
spent,  she  raised  her  head,  and  exhibited  her  divine  countenance  and  heavenly 
features  to  the  barbarians  who  held  her  captive — they  paused — 

“God ! how  they  admired  her  heavenly  hue.” 

They  were  stricken  with  awe, they  took  off  her  chains  fell  down  before  her, 
worshipped  at  her  shrine  and  swore  eternal  fidelity  to  her  cause ! Their  en- 
thusiasm was  turned  into  another  and  better  channel,  and  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades  is  the  history  of  its  mighty  results. 

After  having  subdued  her  conquerors  and  converted  them,  Christianity  had 
to  subdue  their  ferocity  and  gradually  to  civilize  and  enlighten  them.  And 
nobly  did  she  accomplish  these  ends.  But  she  determined  wisely  to  proceed 
gradually  and  slowly  in  the  great  work.  She  knew  that  all  great  beneficial 
changes  that  are  intended  to  effect  whole  masses  are  slow  and  gradual  in  their 
operation  and  that  nothing  which  is  violent  is  permanent.  The  sturdy  oak 
which  has  vanquished  a thousand  storms  has  been  for  centuries  acquiring  it* 
present  firmness  and  solidity,  while  the  earthquake  and  the  tornado  are  the 
work  of  a moment. 

A striking  confirmation  of  this  principle  is  exhibited  in  the  literary  history 
of  the  middle  ages.  Letters  continued  to  decline  for  nearly  five  hundred  years, 
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until  they  reached  their  lowest  stage  in  the  10th  century  5 and  then  they  grad- 
ually improved  for  about  the  same  period,  until  they  reached  their  highest  point, 
or  zenith,  in  the  golden  age  of  Leo  the  10th,  about  the  beginning  of  the  10th 
century.  And  this  naturally  leads  us  to  the  second  point  of  our  division,  in 
which  we  will  endeavour  to  give  a rapid  historical  sketch  of  the  various  epochs 
of  literature  during  the  period  in  question. 

2.  In  the  fall  of  Rome,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  in  Italy, 
under  Odoacer,  in  476,  literature  received  a heavy  blow.  Yet  amidst  the  tur- 
moil of  war,  and  the  storm  of  revolution,  many  were  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  fallen  empire,  who  devoted  their  time  to  letters. 

In  the  6th  century,  Vigilius  Tapsensis  wrote  and  published  in  Africa,  many 
works  of  considerable  merit.  Dionysius  Exiguus,  or  the  little,  became  famous 
for  inventing  the  Paschal  Cycle,  and  settling  the  Christian  Era,  about  the  year 
616 ; and  though  his  chronology  has  been  thought  to  be  slightly  erroneous,  ye$ 
it  has  been  followed  by  all  Christendom  ever  since  his  time.  He  was  alike  dis- 
tinguished as  an  astronomer,  historian  and  theologian,  and  would  have  reflect- 
ed honour  on  any  age.  In  the  same  century,  Gregory  of  Tours  wrote  his  His- 
tory of  the  Franks,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  early  French  history.  Italy 
was  rendered  conspicuous  in  the  same  age  by  two  names,  illustrious  in  phy- 
losophy  and  polite  learning ; Cassiodorus  and  Boethius,  both  of  noble  family 
and  senatorial  rank,  but  more  illustrious  far  by  their  piety  and  devotion  to  let- 
ters. The  former  writing  to  the  latter,  praises  him  for  having  re-established 
Greek  learning  in  Italy,  and  for  having  translated  for  the  benefit  of  his  country- 
men, the  works  of  Pythagoras,  Ptolemy,  Euclid,  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Archime- 
des. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  (A.  D.  669,)  Greek  literature  was 
introduced  into  England  by  Theodorus,  the  seventh  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
himself  a Greek.  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  by  his  virtues,  enlightened  mind,  and 
patronage  of  learning,  shone  like  a bright  light  in  the  centre  of  Italy  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century ; while  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  by  valuable  works  on 
almost  every  subject,  laid  open  the  treasures  of  learning  to  his  countrymen  in 
Spain.  The  compendous  and  encyclopedical  character  of  his  writings,  was  well 
adapted  to  an  age,  in  which  books  were  scarce  and  could  not  be  obtained  with- 
out great  difficulty.  Towards  the  close  of  this  century  flourished  the  venera- 
ble Bede,  the  father  of  English  history,  whose  name  is  in  itself  a sufficient  eulo- 
gy. Besides  his  famous  history,  he  wrote  several  works  on  Grammar,  Music, 
Arithmetic,  and  other  branches.  The  Monastery  of  Lindisfarne  became  under 
him,  a radiating  point  of  literature  to  all  Europe. 

St.  John  of  Demascus,  who  is  considered  by  some  as  the  reviver  of  the 
dialectic  or  Aristotelian  method  of  reasoning  flourished  in  the  8th  century, 
In  the  same  age  Paul,  the  Deacon,  wrote  his  famous  history  of  the  Lombards 
and  Paulinus  of  Aquileia  published  several  Latin  poems  of  respectable  merit. 
The  close  of  this  century  is  famous  for  a praise  worthy  effort  made  by  the  Emp- 
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eror  Charlemagne  to  slay  the  downward  tendency  of  letters  and  to  infuse  a new 
literary  energy  into  Europe.  Who  has  not  heard  of  Alcuin  the  famousEng- 
lish  monk,  employed  by  that  great  prince  to  carry  into  effect  his  intentions  of 
Peter  the  Deacon  of  Pisa, his  preceptor  of  Eginhard, his  secretary  and  historian, 
and  of  many  others  whom  this  munificent  patron  of  letters  attracted  to  his  court? 
He  established  in  his  palace,  regular  conferences  on  literary  subjects  among  the 
literati  who  visited  his  house,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  those  acade- 
mies and  literary  associations,  which  have  subsequently  done  so  much  for  the 
advancement  of  learning.  Before  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  schools  had  been 
established  in  many  of  the  monastaries  and  parishes  in  Italy,  France,  England, 
Ireland,  Spain  and  Germany  : and  he  ordered  by  a public  law,  that  seminaries 
of  learning  should  be  opened  at  every  Cathedral  church  throughout  the  em- 
pire. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  following  century,  a similar  effort  was  made  by  Al- 
fred the  Great  of  England,  to  re-establish  learning  in  his  kingdom.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  ever  lived.  He  fought  fifly-four  pitch- 
ed battles  with  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  yet,  whether  in  the  camp  or 
in  his  palace,  he  invariably  devoted  one  third  of  his  time  to  prayer  and  study. 
He  made  a law,  that  every  man  who  owned  two  hides  of  land,  should  send  his 
children  to  school,  until  they  were  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  that  his  sheriffs 
and  officers  should  either  apply  to  letters,  or  quit  their  offices.  He  translated 
many  works  into  his  vernacular  language,  and  wrote  several  poems.* 

It  was  the  fate  of  the  great  men  named  to  have  their  benevolent  intentions 
frustrated,  by  the  imbecillity  and  domestic  feuds  of  their  children  and  succes- 
sors, and  by  the  rude  and  evil  nature  of  the  times. 

The  10th  century  is  generally  reputed  the  darkest  of  all  the  middle  ages.  It 
was  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  The  causes  which  brought  about  the  decline 
of  letters  had  been  steadily  operating  for  nearly  five  hundred  years  5 and  during 
this  century  unhappy  Europe,  already  scourged  for  centuries,  and  bleeding  at 
every  pore,  was  invaded,  in  the  north  by  the  Danes,  in  the  centre  by  the  Nor- 
mans, and  in  the  south  by  the  Saracens.  Y et  even  in  this  iron  age  there  were 
many  illustrious  men ; Otho  the  Great,  of  Germany,  whose  praises  were  cele- 
brated in  a Latin  epic  poem  of  some  merit,  still  extant,  by  Roswida,  a cotempo- 
rary Saxon  poetess : Ratherius  and  Luitprand,  of  Italy,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
a writer  of  considerable  spirit,  and  much  wit,  though  his  style  is  infected  with 
some  of  the  grossness  of  the  age.  Even  during  this  century,  the  monks  kept 
up  their  constant  occupations  of  copying  books  ; as  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
when  the  Saracens  took  and  pillaged  a Monastery,  near  Novara,  in  the  North 
of  Italy,  they  found  among  the  works  in  its  library,  copies  of  Virgil,  Horace 
and  Cicero.  The  Poles,  Hungarians,  and  a portion  of  the  Russians  were  also 
converted  to  Christianity  in  this  century. 


• See  Burke’s  Works,  Vol.  2 5 Abridgment  of  English  History. 
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3.  From  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century,  the  prospects  of  literature  began 
to  brighten.  That  and  the  following  centuries  could  boast  the  names  of  Ger- 
bert,  Anselm,  Lanfranc,  St.  Bernard,  Alexander  of  Hales,  Albertus  Magnus, 
Roger  Bacon,  Scotus,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  last  name  alone  would 
immortalize  any  age  or  country.  How  subtle  and  well  balanced  the  mind,  how 
deep  the  research,  how  accurate  the  reasoning  of  Aquinas ! In  strength,  depth, 
grasp,  and  clearness  of  mind,  he  was  the  equal,  in  many  other  respects  he  was 
the  superior,  of  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  much  vaunted  giants  of 
English  scientific  literature. 

The  causes  which  brought  about  this  favourable  change  in  the  literary  con- 
dition of  Europe  are  obvious.  When,  as  above  stated,  she  had  been  reduced  to 
the  lowest  point  of  misery  reaction  was  naturally  expected.  A practice  which 
obtained  very  extensively  during  that  period  contributed  much  to  bring  about 
this'reaction.  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  making  pilgrimages  to  Rome  and 
Jerusalem  to  renew  on  the  spots  where  they  occured,  a remembrance  of  the 
sufferings  and  triumphs  of  the  Apostles,  Martyrs,  and  of  the  Great  King  of 
Martyrs ! This  custom  afforded  the  double  advantage  of  causing  men  to  visit 
or  pass  through  places  where  literature  was  still  cultivated,  and  of  bringing 
them  into  more  frequent  contact  with  each  other  .#  Whatever  brings  the  masses 
of  mankind  into  continual  intercourse,  tends  to  elicit  talent,  to  stimulate  inquiry, 
and  to  promote  learning.  The  law  of  physical  nature,  that  inactivity  produces 
disease,  stagnation  or  death  ; and  that  motion  promotes  health,  vigour  and  life, 
is  true  also  of  the  moral  and  literary  condition  of  mankind. 

The  pilgrimages  paved  the  way  for  a series  of  great  and  mighty  events, 
which  aroused  Europe  from  her  lethargy,  united  all  her  jarring  elements,  and 
concentrated  her  energies  on  one  great  object.  The  Crusades  did  more  than 
this.  They  broke  down  the  feudal  system,  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  dynas- 
ties, and  drained  Europe  of  most  of  the  fiery  spirits,  who  were  conspicuous  for 
nothing  but  stirring  up  civil  feuds,  or  causing  open  wars.  They  originated  a 
spirit  of  enterprise,  stimulated  commerce,  threw  men  on  their  own  resources, 
and  taught  them  how  to  make  those  resources  available.  The  old  adage  that 
“necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,”  was  never  more  fully  verified,  as  we 
shall  see  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  lecture.  In  a political  point  of  view,  the 
crusades  were  equally  advantageous.  They  were  a decisive  blow  in  the 
great  struggle  which  continued  for  centuries,  between  barbarism  and  civiliza- 
tion between  Asia  and  Europe  between  the  cresent  and  the  cross ! When  the 
heroes  who  fought  under  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  planted  their  glorious  banner 
on  the  battlements  of  Jerusalem,  in  1099;  and  made  it  float  there  triumphantly 
for  near  one  hundred  years,  they  planted  a thorn  in  the  side  of  Islamism,  that 
did  more  perhaps  than  any  thing  else,  to  cripple  that  warlike  monster,  which 
Was  marching  with  giant  strides,  scimitar  in  hand,  over  the  world,  blighliMMB^ 

• See  Burke’s  Works,  ibid.  ch.  2,  v.  2,  p.  514.  ct  seq. 
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destroying  every  thing  in  its  course.  The  fall  of  Constantinople  was  thus  re- 
tarded perhaps  for  centuries,  and  while  the  Mussulmans  were  engaged  at  home 
with  the  invaders  of  their  own  territory,  the  Christians  of  Europe  had  time  to 
repose,  and  to  prepare  for  the  coming  struggle. 

That  master  stroke  of  policy — that  of  “carrying  of  the  war  into  Africa” — 
will  reflect  immortal  honour  on  the  political  wisdom  and  searching  forecast  of 
Gregory  VII.  and  Urban  II.,  who  planned  and  carried  into  execution  those  ex- 
peditions.* 

The  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  by  Guttenburg  and  Faust,  in  1436 — 
the  munificent  patronage  of  letters  by  the  houses  of  Medici,  of  Este,  and  of 
Gonzaga,  and  by  the  Popes  in  Italy — the  vast  number  of  learned  Greek  who 
fled  to  Europe  on  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomed  II.  in  1453,  and 
the  welcome  which  these  men  received,  especially  in  Italy — completed  what 
the  crusades  had  begun:  literature  progressed  with  giant  strides  in  Italy,  which 
had  shone  as  a bacon  light  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  thoughout  the  long  period  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  towards  its  close  blazed  up  so  brilliantly,  as  to  excite  the 
surprise,  and  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  mankind.  There  was  a perfect  galaxy  of 
genius  in  the  golden  age  of  Leo  X.,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
very  properly  styled  the  second  Augustian  age  of  Roman  Literature. 

But  see ! each  Muse  in  Leo’s  golden  days 

Starts  from  her  trance  and  trims  her  withered  bays ; 

Rome’s  ancient  genius  o’er  its  ruins  spread, 

Shakes  of  the  dust,  and  rears  his  reV’rend  head. 

Then  sculpture  and  her  sister  arts  revive, 

Stones  leaped  to  form,  and  rocks  began  to  live  ; 

With  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple  rung ; 

A Raphael  painted,  and  a Vida  sung. 

Immortal  Vida  1 on  thy  honoured  brow, 

The  poet’s  bays  and  critic’s  ivy  grow  ; 

Cremona  now  shall  ever  boast  thy  name, 

As  next  in  place  to  Mantua,  next  in  fame  ! 

4.  Were  the  middle  ages  as  dark  as  they  were  usually  represented  to  have 
been  ? How  much  do  we  owe  to  that  period  ? I might  rather  ask,  what  is 
their  in  literature  and  the  arts,  that  we  do  not  owe  to  those  ages?  We  owe  to 
them  the  ancient  Grecian  and  Roman  literature,  which,  but  for  the  care  and  in- 
defatigable industry  of  men  who  deserve  every  praise,  and  receive  nought  but 
sneers,  would  have  been  utterly  and  irretrievably  lost,  amidst  the  storms  and 
revolutions  which  swept  over  Europe  during  the  greater  part  of  that  period. — 
Two  institutions  of  the  Catholic  religion  contributed  greatly  to  this  happy  re- 


• That  these  motives,  combined  with  the  enthusiastic  desire  to  recover  the  Holy  Land, 
desecrated  by  the  Mussulmans,  is  manifest  from  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Clermont  m 1095, 
and  from  the  speech  of  Urban  II.,  in  this  council,  preserved  by  Baronius,  and  which  is  a 
master  piece  of  eloquence  and  political  wisdom. 
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suit:  the  preservation  ofthe  Latin  language  in  the  public  service  and  the  mon- 
astic orders.  The  former  imposed  upon  all  candidates  for  orders  the  obligation  of 
learning  the  Latin  language  and  of  studying  the  ancient  Roman  literature  and 
thereby  afforded  them  a powerful  inducement  to  preserve  the  master-pieces 
of  Roman  composition  while  the  latter  opened  sacred  retreats  and  holy  sanc- 
tuaries for  learning  when  the  rude  storm  of  war  was  sweeping  over  the  world, 
destroying  in  mankind  all  relish  for  letters  and  desolating  the  proudest  mon- 
uments of  literature  and  the  arts.f  The  monasteries  were  generally  situated  in 
remote  solitudes,  or  amidst  mountain  rocks  and  torrents ; they  offered  little  in- 
ducement to  the  plunderer,  besides  being  almost  inaccessible  to  his  clans.  It 
was  one  of  the  stated  rules  of  the  Monks  of  St.  Benedict  to  devote  a portion  of 
their  time  to  study,  and  to  copying  books,  and  in  the  quietness  of  their  cells* 
by  their  untiring  industry,  they  preserved  and  transmitted  to  us  the  precious 
treasure  of  an  ancient  literature.  Enlightened  men  of  every  religious  creed 
have  done  justice  to  the  monks.  And  yet  it  is  the  fashion  at  the  present  day 
to  sneer  at  these  deserving  men,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  every  val- 
iant knight,  who,  booted  and  spurred,  mounts  his  fiery  Rosinante,  and  dashes 
in  among  the  hooded  monks  of  the  dark  ages , scattering  them  hither  and  yon,  as 
he  of  La  Mancha  did  the  flock  of  sheep,  thinks  that  he  has  achieved  a brilliant 
exploit. 

We  have  now  before  us  a list  of  twenty-five  great  improvements  and  inven- 
tions, which  we  owe  to  those  much  abused  ages — many  of  them  of  vast  and  par- 
amount importance  to  society. 

1st.  At  the  head  of  the  list  deserves  to  be  placed,  on  account  of  its  great  in- 
fluence on  modern  refinement,  the  “Elevation  of  Female  Character”  for  which 
’we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages.  The  German  and 
Teutonic  races  were  always  conspicuous  for  the  respect  they  bore  to  female 
character.  Tacitus, writing  ofthe  customs  of  the  ancient  Germans, states  that  they 
thought“woman  to  possess  an  element  of  holiness  in  her  nature,  with  a forecast 
ofthe  future ; and  that  her  counsels  were  not  to  be  spurned  at,  nor  her  an- 
iwers  neglected.”|  When  they  became  the  conquerors  and  settlers  of  Europe 
they  brought  this  feeling  along  with  them.  The  Christian  religion  which  they 
embraced,  divested  it  of  its  superstition,  ennobled  it,  and  gave  it  a bearing  con- 
sonant with  its  pure  and  holy  principles  of  charity.  The  extravagant  exoesses 
of  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  sex  were  also  curbed  by  the  holy  principles  of  re- 
ligion : and  the  result  of  these  elements  and  causes,  is  the  station,  whioh  wo- 
man now  occupies  in  society.  Under  Paganism  she  was  the  slave  or  toy  of 
man;  the  creature  of  his  caprice,  or  the  viotim  of  his  tyranny.  Even  the  more 
polished  society  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  afforded  but  very  imperfect  ex- 


• See  Burke’s  works,  vol  2,  Abridgment  of  Evg.  History,  c 2,  p 514  et  seq. 

f Burke,  ibid.  . , . ... 

i Iaesse  quinetiam  sanctum  aliquid  et  providum  putant,  nec  aut  consilia  earum  aspernan- 
LUt response  negligent.  De  moribus  German,  c S, 
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ceptions  to  this  remark.  Thanks  to  Christianity  and  to  the  middle  ages,  she 
has  ceased  to  be  the  slave,  and  has  become  the  companion  of  man  : from  being 
the  drudge  of  society,  she  has  become  its  ornament  and  refiner. 

The  restoration  of  woman  to  her  proper  station  in  society  had  a powerful  in- 
fluence on  civilization  and  literature.  Even  the  extravagancies  of  chivalry  had 
their  beneficial  results.  Female  influence  not  only  prompted  to  deeds  of  val- 
our, but  also  stimulated  men  to  triumphs  in  poetry  and  literature ; the  delicate 
hands  of  woman  wove  not  only  the  chaplet  which  decorated  the  warrior’s  brow, 
but  also  the  laurel  and  the  ivy  wreath,  which  adorned  the  brow  of  genius. — 
This  influence  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  well  known  stories  of 
Laura  and  Beatrice,  who  were  to  the  two  great  restorers  of  modern  poetry, Pe- 
trarch and  Dante,  what  the  polar  star  is  to  the  mariner — guides  to  their  path, 
and  lights  shining  on  their  way. 

Women  did  more  at  that  period  than  exert  a mere  influence  ; they  acted  their 
own  parts.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  famous  Joan  of  Arc,  the  maid  of  Or- 
leans, who  at  the  tender  age  of  17,  led  the  disheartened  troops  of  France  to  deeds 
of  heroic  valor,  retrieving  the  fortunes  of  her  country  conquered  by  a foreign 
foe  ; driving  the  English  from  more  than  half  of  France,  and  finishing  her  mis- 
sion by  crowning  Charles  VII  King  of  France,  at  Rheims,  which  but  a few 
months  previously  was  in  the  very  heart  of  the  territory  conquered  by  the  ene- 
my ? Nor  are  her  laurels  stained  by  the  fact,  that  when  taken  by  her  enemies, 
she  was,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  condemned  and  inhumanly 
burned  as  a sorceress  and  witch ! ! # Who  has  not  heard  of  Queen  Margaret 
of  Sweden,  the  Semiramis  of  the  north,  who  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  her 
political  prowess,  united  all  the  jargon  elements  of  Northern  Scandinavia  into 
one  vast  kingdom  ? Or  of  Anna  Comnena,  the  authoress  of  the  famous  Alex- 
iad  in  the  twelfth  century  ? Or  of  more  than  one  lady  who  during  that  period 
taught  philosophy  and  bell-lettres  in  the  University  at  Bologna  f — not  to  men- 
tion Hcloise,  skilled  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  learning,  upon  whose  story 
many  moderns  have  raised  so  many  extravagant  and  ridiculous  fictions  ? 

2d.  We  owe  all  our  modern  languages  to  the  middle  ages : the  Italian,  with 
its  sweetness — the  French,  with  all  its  grace  and  delicacy — the  Spanish,  with 
its  stern  dignity — the  German  and  English  with  all  their  force  and  richness. 
The  Italian  may  be  considered  as  the  first  daughter  of  the  Latin,  the  most  soft 
and  comely;  the  French  as  the  second  daughter,  less  fair  than  her  elder  sister, 
but  possessed  of  more  tact  and  more  varied  graces;  and  the  Spanish,  not  as  the 
daughter , but  as  the  son,  of  the  Latin,  with  the  stern  features  and  manly  voice 
of  the  parent.  It  is  a matter  of  surprise,  how  languages  so  beautiful,  and  per- 


• Twenty  years  afterwards,  in  1451,  Pope  Calixtus  III  had  her  sentence  revoked,  and  pro- 
nounced her  a patriot  and  martyr! 

t i iu  i/io.-h  in on<  ol  ttieiic  lemines  savantes,  were  MoJesta  di  Pozzo,  Cassandra  Fidele, 
I?odbc.;a  Ai  tu  -v  a,  Isabella  de  Roseres,  Catharine  Ribera,  and  Aloysia  Sigea. — [See  Robe- 
lot,  Influence  de  la  Reformat  p 339. 
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feet,  could  have  sprung  from  amidst  the  constant  turmoil  and  confusion  of  those 
ages; — and  especially,  how  the  Italian,  so  sweet  and  musical,  could  have  resul- 
ted from  the  union  of  the  Latin,  itself  not  remarkable  for  sweetness,  with  the 
harsh  sounds  of  the  north.  We  are  forcibly  reminded  of  a fable  in  heathen 
mythology ; as  the  Cytherean  Venus, the  beau  ideal  of  ancient  perfection  in  beau- 
ty, was  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the  froth  of  the  sea ; so  the  Italian,  the  beau 
ideal  of  modem  languages,  may  be  said  to  have  sprung,  in  all  its  symmetry  and 
beauty  of  form,  from  the  froth  of  a sea  agitated  by  continued  storms  and  revolu- 
tions. 

3.  We  owe  all  our  modern  poetry,  and  also  the  introduction  of  rhyme  into  po- 
etry to  those  sges.  Italy  led  the  way  ; the  rude  laws  of  the  Troubadours,  in 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  prepared  the  world  for  the  uDivinia  Commedia ” 
of  Dante,  in  the  13th  century.  His  effusions  were  followed  by  the  noble  strains 
of  Petrarch,  who  was  crowned  with  laurel  at  Rome  in  the  14th  century.  The 
English  poet  Chaucer,  was  the  friend,  but  by  no  means  the  equal  of  Patrarch; 
his  taste  was  often  vitiated  by  too  great  attachment  to  the  rhymes  of  the  Trou- 
badours, and  he  imitated  too  servilely,  his  great  Italian  cotemporary. 

4.  The  paper  upon  which  we  write  was  invented  in  the  middle  ages.  From 
an  ancient  MMS.  it  appears  that  cotton  paper  was  used  in  Italy  as  early  as  the 
10th  century,  while  linen  paper  seems  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  14th 
century.  We  now  reap  the  fruits  of  an  invention,  which  has  made  the  material 
upon  which  we  write  and  print  so  cheap,  as  to  be  accessible  to  all.  Before 
the  invention  of  paper,  parchment,  and  papyrus,  an  article  manufactured  from 
a plant  in  Egypt,  were  chiefly  used,  and  they  were  both  rare  and  expensive. 
When  the  Saracens  overran  Egypt,  in  641,  the  importation  of  papyrus  into  Eu- 
rope seems  to  have  ceased  ; and,  to  the  inventive  genius  ol  the  Italians,  thus 
thrown  on  their  own  resources,  we  owe  the  present  material,  superior  to  it  in 
every  respect. 

5.  The  glory  of  having  invented  the  art  of  printing,  also  belongs  to  the  pe- 
riod of  which  we  are  speaking.  I allude  not  only  to  the  art  of  printing  as  in- 
vented by  Guttenburg,  and  Faust,  and  Shrceder,  in  1436,  at  Strasburg  and 
Metz,  but  also  to  an  invention  of  a much  earlier  date,  which  w as  only  extend- 
ed and  improved  by  the  persons  above  named.  I mean  the  invention  of  CAtr- 
i typography i or  printing  by  hand,  of  which  undoubted  traces  are  found  in  ma- 
ny ancient  diplomas,  as  old  as  the  10th  century,  and  in  many  illuminated  works 
of  equal  antiquity,  hitherto  viewed  as  manuscripts.  A learned  Italian,  the  Ab- 
bate  Requeno,  in  a work  published  a few  years  since  at  Rome,  has  amply  es- 
tablished this  fact,  of  which,  however,  I have  been  unable  to  find  any  work  of 
standard  English  literature — and  yet  it  is  fashionable  for  our  standard  writers 
to  sneer  at  the  ignorance  of  the  Italians,— though  to  them  literature  certain- 
ly owes  more  than  to  any  other  nation.  Requeno  proves  that  two  kinds  of 
hand  printing  were  in  use — the  impression  was  sometimes  taken  by  plates 
with  letters  carved  on  them,  sometimes  by  moveable  types  of  wood,  or  ivory9 
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or  metal.  Only  one  step  was  wanting  to  render  this  invention  valuable,  and  to 
multiply  copies,  the  press — and  Guttenburg  made  this  step.  It  should  be  rec- 
ollected, however,  that  it  is  easy  to  add  to  inventions  already  made : facile  est 
inventis  adders . It  is  a remarkable  fact,  in  both  stages  of  the  history  of  this  in- 
vention, that  the  first  mode  adopted,  was  that  which  afterwards  constituted  the 
highest  perfection  in  the  art : viz.,  the  use  of  stereotype  plates,  which  Gutten- 
beug  abandoned,  in  favour  of  moveable  types,  because  he  knew  of  no  way  to 
multiply  them. 

6.  The  illiuminated  manuscripts  of  the  middle  ages,  show  that  the  art  of  pen- 
manship was  then  carried  on  to  a degree  of  perfection,  which  it  has  never  since 
attained.  Who  has  seen  those  manuscripts,  and  has  not  admired  their  splen- 
did pictorial  illustrations  ; their  taste  and  exquisite  beauty.  The  use  of  gold 
and  silver  ink,  was  also  common,  at  that  period  ; and  in  the  Vatican  library,  at 
Rome,  there  is  preserved  a splendid  illuminated  manuscript  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Greek,  as  old  as  the  1 1th  century,  and  written  entirely  in  letters 
of  gold ! I doubt  whether  our  modern  artists  could  produce  any  thing  equal, 
or  even  similar  to  this  splendid  specimen  of  art. 

7.  Universities  were  first  founded  in  those  ages.  To  them  we  owe  the  two 
great  English  Universities;  Oxford,  founded  in  886  by  Alfred  the  Great,  and 
Cambridge,  founded  in  915 — the  famous  University  of  Paris,  said  to  have  been 
first  established  by  Charlemagne,  about  the  year  800 — and  the  perfect  galaxy 
of  Italian  Universities,  it  Pologna,  Rome,  Padua,  Pavia,  and  Pisa,  which  be- 
came famous  in  the  12th  and  following  centuries,  and  counted  their  students  not 
by  hundreds  but  by  thousands  ! The  University  of  Padua,  the  alma  mater  of 
Christopher  Columbus  and  Americus  Vespuccius,  is  said  to  have  contained,  at 
onetime  no  less  than  18,000  students  ! The  University  of  Oxford  contained, 
in  the  13th  century,  according  to  the  testimony  of  its  historian,  Anthony  Wood, 
a protestant,  no  less  than  30,000  students.  ( Athend  Oxon.)  The  Pandects  of 
Justinian,  were  diseovered  in  the  1 1th  century : and  the  study  of  the  civil  and 
canon  law  was  shortly  after  revived  by  the  famous  Werner,  in  the  Universi- 
ty of  Bologna.  Youths  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  frequented  this  and  the  other 
Italian  Universities,  and  returned  to  their  native  countries  to  diffuse  among 
their  countrymen  the  stores  of  knowledge  they  had  thus  accumulated.  Italy 
thus  became  the  radiating  point  of  literature  to  all  Europe,  and  her  universi- 
ties contributed,  perhaps  as  much  as  any  other  cause,  to  the  revival  of  learning 
and  to  the  march  of  civilization.  The  University  of  Paris  also  deserves  great 
praise  for  having  contributed  its  full  portion  to  the  good  work.  Medical  schools 
were  also  established  at  Salerno,  in  the  South  of  Italy,  in  the  11th  century, 
(some  say  the  7th)  and  at  Montpelier  and  Paris,  in  the  12th ; and  thus  the 
science  of  medicine  was  revived.  In  all  these  improvements,  the  monks  acted 
a very  conspicuous  part.  In  concluding  this  subject,  I will  remark,  that  of  the 
two  English  Universities,  Oxford  has  five  halls  and  twenty  colleges,  and  that 
ail  Mr  kalis,  and  twelve  of  her  Colleges,  were  founded  and  endowed  before 
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the  year  1516 ! Cambridge  has  seventeen  colleges,  of  which  twelve  were 
founded  before  151 1 ; — from  which  fact  it  would  appear  that  the  dark  ages,  have 
done  more  for  literature,  than  a more  enlightened  period ! 

8.  Who  is  so  dull  of  ear  as  not  to  be  delighted  with  the  harmony  of  musical 
sound  ! We  owe  to  the  dark  ages,  an  invention  unknown  to  the  ancients,  by 
which  Music  has  become  a science,  taught  upon  regular  principles.  Guido  of 
Arezzo,  an  Italian  monk,  by  inventing  the  notes  of  the  gamut,  in  1124,  did  for 
music,  what  the  inventor  of  alphabets  did  for  language,  reduced  sounds  to  simple 
and  systematic  rules.  He  also  invented  many  musical  instruments,  such  as  the 
cymbal  and  heptachord.  While  on  this  subject  we  may  remark,  that  organs 
were  either  invented  in  Italy,  or  at  least  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Italians, 
in  the  8th  century  ; and  that  the  use  of  the  bells  in  churches  may  be  dated  back 
to  the  year  605  of  the  Christian  era. 

9.  But  we  are  indebted  to  those  abused  ages,  for  another  invention,  which 
has  perhaps  had  as  great  an  influence  as  any  other,  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
civilization,  and  extending  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  And  it  is  in 
consequence  of  this  invention  that  we  tread  the  soil  of  this  vast  continent,  which 
but  for  that  invention,  would  never  have  been  discovered  by  the  civilized 
world.  We  mean  the  Mariner's  Compass.  The  precise  date  of  this  invention 
is  not  known ; but  it  is  spoken  of  by  Italian  writers  in  the  12th  century.  The 
Amalfites,  enterprising  mariners  in  the  South  of  Italy,  seem  to  have  been  the 
first  to  apply  it  to  navigation. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  12th  century,  John  di  Gioja,  a Neopolitan,  made 
numerous  experiments  with  magnetized  needles,  placed  in  every  variety  of  rel- 
ative position  : and  to  satisfy  himself,  whether  the  laws  he  thus  observed  were 
affected  by  climate,  he  travelled  all  through  Italy,  repeating  his  experiments 
every  where  with  similar  results.  He  then  conceived  that  the  principles  of 
magnetism  might  be  applied  to  navigation,  and  having  made  several  experiments, 
on  a small  scale,  was  delighted  to  find  his  anticipations  more  than  realized. — 
The  Venitians  and  Genoese  immediately  availed  themselves  of  the  invention, 
whieh  they  greatly  improved.  The  ancients  knew  something  of  the  loadstone; 
but  never  thought  of  applying  it  to  navigation.  Some  writers,  whose  spirit  leads 
them  to  detract  as  much  as  possible  from  Christian  nations,  and  to  give  the  mer- 
it of  every  thing  to  Pagans,  have  contended  that  the  Chinese  invented  the  ma- 
riner’s compass.  It  is,  however,  certain,  from  the  letters  of  the  earliest  mission- 
aries to  China,  that  the  species  of  compass  formerly  used  by  the  Chinese,  was 
entirely  different  from  our  magnitic  needle.  And  if  we  consider  the  truly  won- 
derful progress,  which  this  very  enlightened  people  have  since  made  in  naviga- 
tion, with  their  beautiful  junks,  as  broad  as  they  are  long,  ploughing  the  deep, 
we  will  certainly  feel  disposed  to  award  them  every  honor  and  glory;  especially 
as  they  make  themselves  some  thousands  of  years  older  then  the  world. 

10.  The  invention  just  mentioned  led  to  other  great  improvements.  The 
frequent  and  extensive  voyages  undertaken  by  Italian  navigators,  greatly  in- 
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creased  the  amount  of  Geographical  knowledge.  The  travels  of  Rubruquis, 
and  Marco  Polo,  the  famous  Venitian  navigator;  as  well  as  the  written  account 
of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  who,  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  penetrated 
into  the  very  heart  of  Asia,  threw  additional  light  upon  the  history,  manners 
and  customs,  and  geography  of  those  distant  nations.  From  the  anciOnt  map  ta- 
ken by  Marco  Polo,  and  recently  published,  with  learned  essays,  by  the  late 
Cardinal  Zurla,  it  appears  manifest,  that  Polo  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  visited  Madagascar.  The  Canary  Islands  were  also  discovered,  by  the 
Portuguese,  in  the  13th  century.  Thus  was  the  way  prepared  for  the  discov- 
ery of  America  by  Columbus,  in  1492. 

11.  Commerce  was  also  carried  on  with  spirit  and  vigor  from  the  same  time, 
and  the  products  of  the  whole  world  flowed  into  Europe.  Italy  here  also  led 
the  way.  The  Venitian,  Genoese  and  Pisan  republics,  carried  on  an  exten- 
sive trade  with  Asia  and  Egypt.  The  Venitians,  from  the  year  1096,  the  era  of 
the  first  crusade,  became  the  carriers  of  Europe.  Another  powerful  commer- 
cial league  sprung  up  in  the  13th  century  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Europe. 
The  Hanseatic  league,  which  began  in  1241,  with  the  two  cities  of  Hamburg 
and  Lubeck,  comprised  in  1370,  no  less  than  64  cities  and  44  allies. 

12.  The  first  bank  was  founded  at  Venice  in  the  year  1157.  To  facilitate 
commercial  intercourse,  bills  of  exchange  (lettere  di  cambio)  were  also  intro- 
duced into  Italy  about  the  same  time. 

13.  The  increased  intercourse  among  mankind  for  commercial  purposes,  and 
the  neoessity  of  carrying  on  regular  correspondence  with  distant  persons, 
suggested  the  idea  of  a post  office.  We  read  that  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
the  Italian  universities,  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  established  regular 
courier*  through  all  parts  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  students 
to  correspond  with  their  parents,  and  to  collect  money  to  pay  their  expenses. — 
Such  was  the  humble  commencement  of  an  institution,  which  has  since  been  so 
far  extended  and  perfected,  as  to  ramify  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  to 
furnish  a regular  medium  of  intercourse  for  the  most  distant  nations.  We  may 
here  remark,  en  passant , that  the  first  newspapers  were  published  in  Venice  in 
1562. 

14.  We  also  owe  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  an  invention  which 
enables  old  persons  to  read,  and  prevents  those  who  are  afflicted  with  short- 
sightedness, from  falling  into  the  many  disasters,  which  would  otherwise  beset 
this  afflicted  class  of  human  beings.  Spectacles  for  the  old  and  short-sighted 
were  first  constructed  by  Salvino,  a monk  of  Pisa  in  Italy,  in  1285.  Some 
writers  award  the  merit  of  this  invention  to  the  famous  English  monk,  Roger 
Bacon.  It  is  however  probable  that  he  never  constructed  spectacles;  though 
in  his  Opns  JMajus  he  certainly  explains  the  principle  upon  which  they  should 
be  made.  He  also  explains  the  principle  of  the  telescope,  microscope  and 
magic  lantern ; and  speaks  of  a certain  extinguishable  fire,  which  is  generally 
understood  to  mean  phosphorus.  In  the  same  work  he  speaks  of  a certain 
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composition  of  salt  petre,  sulphur  and  charcoal,  which  would  imitate  the  sound 
mid  brilliancy  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  one  square  inch  of  which  ignited, 
would  destroy  a whole  army  or  city.  Hence  some  have  considered  him  the 
inventor  of 

15.  Gunpowder,  of  which  he  certainly  had  a clear  idea.  It  is  however 
probable  that  his  knowledge  was  confined  to  theory  and  a few  experiments.* 
Schwartz,  a monk  of  Cologne,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  manufactured 
gunpowder,  about  the  year  1320.  Cannons  were  used  in  the  battles  of  Crecy 
and  Poictiers  towards  the  close  of  the  14th  century.  If  the  Chinese  historians 
deserve  any  credit,  the  Celestial  Empire  had  the  merit  of  inventing  gunpowder, 
long  before  this  world  was  made ! As  early  as  the  year  688  a composition 
called  the  Greek-fire , was  employed  by  the  orientals,  especially  in  sea-fights : 
but  all  agree  that  it  was  not  our  gunpowder.  A work  is  still  preserved  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  England,  written  in  the  ninth  century  by  one  Gracchus, 
who  describes  a composition  nearly  resembling  that  of  which  we  are  treating. 

No  invention  has  perhaps  exerted  a more  powerful,  and  I believe  a more 
beneficial  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  world,  than  that  of  this  terrific  agent. 
I has  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  war.  It  has  affected  fortification,  ship- 
building, and  has  wholly  changed  military  tactics.  Besides  its  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  internal  improvements,  it  has,  strange  to  say,  softened  and  mitigated 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  greatly  diminished  the  number  of  those  who  fall  in  bat- 
tle. Armies  formerly  engaged  in  mortal  combat,  face  to  face,  and  fought  for 
whole  days,  often  returning  to  the  combat,  nor  was  victory  obtained  until  one 
or  the  other  army  was  nearly  annihilated  ; men  now  fight  at  a distance,  and  the 
oontest  is  spon  decided.  Thousands  fell  formerly  where  hundreds  fall  now. — 
Compare  any  great  ancient  battle  with  any  decisive  modern  engagement,  and 
you  will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Take  for  example  two  of 
the  most  decisive  engagements  recorded  in  history — the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
that  between  Poictiers  and  Tours  in  732,  when  Charles  Martel  defeated  the 
Saracens.  In  the  former,  the  total  amount  of  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides 
was  about  55,000,  of  whom  perhaps  not  half  were  killed ; whereas  in  the  lat- 
ter the  Saracens  alone  had  100,000 — some  say  300,000  killed! 

16.  Stone  coal,  which  has  since  proved  so  extensively  useful,  in  private  res- 
idences and  in  manufactories,  was  discovered  in  England  in  1307. 

. 17.  The  Arabian  arithmetical  numbers  were  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
famous  Gerbert,  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  about  the  year  991.  Thus  the 
foundation  of  arithmetic  was  laid,  and  the  science  of  mathematics  began  from 
this  time  to  be  extensively  studied.  Algebraic  calculation  was  also  introduced 
into  Europe  by  the  Italians  in  1412.f 


• He  died  in  1292. 

t The  Arabians  have  the  credit  of  these  inventions.  They  also  excelled  in  medicine. — 
They  learned  much  from  the  works  of  the  ancient  Greek  authors,  whom  this  active  and  en- 
terprising people  translated.  This  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  literature  of 
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18.  Though  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  acquainted  with  glass,  yet 
they  seem  never  to  have  use.i  it  in  windows.  This  improvement  in  the  com- 
forts of  life,  was  generally  adopted  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages.  The  first 
mention  of  glass  windows  occurs  in  writers  of  the  third  and  fourth  century. 

19.  A method  of  staining  glass  was  generally  known  and  employed  during 
that  period,  which  has  since  been  lost.  Efforts  were  made  during  the  last  cen- 
tury in  Germany  and  France  to  revive  this  beautiful  art,  but  with  very  imper- 
fect success.  The  solemn  and  mellow  light  of  the  old  Gothic  ohurches  which 
tends  to  inspire  us  with  pensive,  yet  pleasing  emotions,  is  owing  to  the  use  in 
them  of  stained  glass. 

20.  The  chief  sufferings  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages  grew  out  of  the 
neglect  of  agriculture.  The  monks  applied  themselves  early  to  this  useful 
art,  and  taught  others  how  to  practice  it.  The  monasteries  were  generally  sit- 
uated in  remote  and  desert  places ; the  monks  reclaimed  the  soil,  drained  the 
marshes,  fertilized  even  the  rocky  mountain  tops,  and  improved  whole  districts. 
They  also  taught  the  people  other  useful  arts.  Thus  when  the  people  of  Sus- 
sex in  England,  were  perishing  with  hunger  during  a famine,  in  606,  Bishop 
Wilfrid  at  the  head  of  his  monks,  plunged  into  the  sea  in  presence  of  the  as- 
sembled multitudes,  and  thus  opened  to  them  a new  source  of  subsistence,  of 
which  their  ignorance  or  druidical  superstitions  had  hitherto  deprived  them.* 

21.  The  monks  also  cultivated  botany,  and  studied  the  medieal  qualities  of 
plants.  The  clergy  were  in  many  places  the  only  physicians.  It  is  a remark- 
able feature  in  that  age,  that  every  pursuit  was  referred  to,  or  connected  with, 
religion.  The  names  of  flowers  were  taken  from  some  supposed  aptitude  to 
recall  religious  reminiscences.  The  passion-flower,  the  marygold,  and  others 
are  examples  of  this.  How  beautiful  and  poetical  the  turn  of  thought,  which 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  Floral  Calendar,  by  which  the  plants,  by  their  differ- 
ent times  of  flowering,  marked  the  division  of  time,  and  pointed  to  the  holy 
festivals  of  religion!  This  was  truly  giving  to  the  flowers  a language , which 
spoke  of  God  and  his  saints'— of  religion — of  Heaven ! 

“ What  a lovely  thought  to  mark  the  hours,  . 

As  they  floated  in  light  away  $ 

By  the  opening  of  the  folding  flowers, 

That  laugh  to  the  summer’s  day !” 

22.  The  dock  was  invented  in  the  middle  ages.  The  invention  is  prior  to 
the  twelfth  century,  though  the  author  of  it  is  not  clearly  known.  The  phrase, 

“ the  clock  has  struck,”  was  common  in  the  twelfth  century.  Some  award  the 
honour  of  the  invention  to  the  famous  Gerbert,  already  mentioned,  who  certainly 
put  up  a clock  for  Otho  the  Great,  at  Magdeburg,  about  the  year  1000.  Others 


the  fanatical  followers  of  Mahomet,  at  least  in  its  relation  to  the  European  literature  of  file 
middle  ages.  Yet  some  authors  would  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  what  we  do  not 
owe  to  the  Chinese,  we  owe  to  the  Arabs ! 

• See  Burke’s  works,  volume  2,  page  514,  et  seq. 
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ascribe  it  to  the  Italian  monk  Pacificus,  and  others  to  the  Abbott  William,  of 
Hirschau  in  Germany.  It  is  probable  that  they  all  contributed  their  share  to 
the  invention  at  nearly  about  the  same  time.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  knowledge,  that  in  its  progress  many  learned  men  in  different 
places  hit  simultaneously  upon  the  same  invention.  Every  scholar  has  heard 
of  the  controversies  between  the  friends  of  Gallileo  and  Huygens  about  the 
application  of  the  pendulum  to  clocks,  between  Newton  and  Hook  and  the 
Bernouillies,  about  the  first  discoverer  of  the  laws  of  attraction ; and  between 
Newton  and  Leibnitz  about  the  authorship  of  the  jluxional  and  integral  calculi. 
Before  the  invention  of  clocks,  the  sun-dial,  the  hour-glass,  and  the  Clepsy- 
dron  (constructed  on  the  principle  of  water  dripping  through  a small  orifice,) 
were  the  only  instruments  used  for  measuring  time. 

23.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  painting  was  revived  in  Italy  by  Giunta  of 
Pisa,  Guido  of  Sienna,  and  the  great  Cimabue  of  Florence.  Thus  wa9  com- 
menced the  great  Italian  school  of  painting,  which  afterwards  produced  a Ra- 
phael, a Titian,  a Michael  Angelo,  a Domenichino,  a Hannibal  Caracci,  and  a 
Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

24. '  Silk  was  almost  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Among  the  unpardonable 
extravagances  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Heliogabalus  in  the  third  century,  (A. 
D.  222,)  historians  enumerate  his  having  had  a garment  entirely  of  silk!  The 
silk  worm  was  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  or  China,  to  Constantinople  in  552, 
and  the  Italians  first  introduced  its  culture  into  Europe  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Roger,  King  of  Sicily,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  the  first  who  called  the 
attention  of  Europe  to  this  subject.  The  silk  manufactures  of  Italy,  France, 
and  Flanders  flourished  to  a wonderful  extent  in  the  thirteenth  and  following 
centuries,  and  the  beautiful  specimens  of  gold  lace,  and  splendidly  flowered  and 
variegated  silks  of  that  period,  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  any  thing  of  the 
present  enlightened  days.  Many  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  old  cathedrals  and 
museums  of  Europe. 

25.  Those  ages  had  the  merit  of  originating  and  carrying  to  the  greatest 
perfection,  a new  style  of  architecture.  Who  has  not  admired  the  splendid 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  still  visible  throughout  Europe ; specimens 
which,  even  in  the  ruins,  which  the  fanatical  vandalism  of  the  sixteenth  century 
has  left  of  many  of  them,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  are  imposing  still ! 
How  massive,  and  yet  how  light,  is  that  order  of  architecture ! How  compli- 
cated the  parts,  and  yet  how  simple  the  effect  of  the  whole  ! The  massive  walls, 
and  the  vast  pilasters,  as  well  as  the  pointed  arch,  the  delicate  column  and 
pyramid,  and  the  fairy  tracery, — all  contribute  their  parts  to  the  effect!  Take 
for  example  the  famous  cathedral  of  Pisa,  with  its  leaning  tower,  or  rather  the 
latter  only.  Can  modern  skill  in  architecture  rear  a pile  like  that : upwards 
of  200  feet  high,  six  stories  high  besides  the  basement  and  pinnacle,  with  209 
beautiful  marble  columns  encircleing  it,  and  leaning  between  18  and  20  feet 
from  the  perpendicular ! It  was  built  by  William  of  Norimberg  and  Bonanno 

vol.  1.  51 
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of  Pisa,  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  has  been  standing  more  than  600  years! 
Let  men  of  the  present  day  build  an  edifice  like  this,  leaning  as  much,  let  it 
stand  600  years,  and  then  if  it  be  still  firm  and  uninjured,  they  may  sneer  at 
the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages ! ! ! 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  MISSIONS  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

PART  I. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  having  deemed  it  good  policy  to  con- 
centrate the  aborigines  of  the  country,  commonly  called  Indians,  assigned  for 
this  purpose  a territory,  beyond  which,  within  a distance  of  1500  miles,  no 
suitable  habitation  for  white  men  can  be  made.  This  Indian  territory  is  bound- 
ed by  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  towards  the  east,  by  the  so-called 
American  desert  on  the  west ; by  Texas  on  the  South ; and  by  the  Missouri 
and  Platt  rivers  to  the  north.  It  has  been  assigned  as  the  permanent  abode  of 
the  various  Indian  tribes  scattered  throughout  the  Union.  The  Pawnees, 
Omahaws,  Kanzas,  Osages  and  Missourians  roamed  at  large  over  the  lands  of 
this  Territory,  before  this  plan  was  adopted  by  our  Government,  which,  as  & 
necessary  consequence  of  the  new  appropriation,  was  obliged  to  confine  them 
within  certain  limits ; and  to  persuade  them  to  cede  part  of  their  lands  to  their 
red  brethren  east  of  the  Mississippi.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  the 
Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Senecas,  Pottowatomies, 
Ottaways,  Chippeways,  Otoes,  Miamies,  Shawanees,  Delawares,  Kick&poox, 
Ioways  and  Foxes,  emigrated, — some  by  force,  others  by  persuasion,  but  all 
most  unwillingly  from  the  various  States  of  the  Union  to  the  respective  portions 
of  the  territory  assigned  to  them  by  the  U.  S.  Government.  The  original 
inhabitants  of  this  territory  are  called  the  Indigenous  tribes,  and  are  savage  and 
wretched  to  the  extreme ; the  emigrant  tribes  are  more  or  less  civilized,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  relations  they  have  had  with  the  settlers  of  the  States.  The 
whole  number  of  the  Indians  of  this  territory  amounts  to  about  80,000  souls. — 
With  regard  to  their  numbers,  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  appear  gradually 
to  decrease,  owing  to  their  inordinate  mode  of  living,  their  vicious  habits,  the 
unsuitableness  of  the  soil,  the  change  of  air  by  emigration  &c : So  that  they 

may  be  said  in  the  language  of  the  Prophet  Osee  to  disappear,  (c.  13.  3.)  as 
early  dew  that  passeth  away, — as  the  dust  that  is  driven  with  a whirlwind  out 
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of  the  floor, — and  as  the  smoke  out  of  the  chimney.”*  Of  their  character,  it 
may  be  said  in  general,  that  they  are  “ the  simple  nation,  described  by  Isaias 
(1.  4.)  a people  laden  with  iniquity,  a wicked  seed,  ungracious  children.”  It 
is  true  that  the  emigrant  tribes  have  some  civilization ; but,  generally  speaking, 
with  all  the  vices  of  the  white  men,  they  have  brought  few  or  none  of  their 
virtues  over  to  the  Indian  wilds. 

The  state  of  our  Holy  Religion  is  truly  deplorable  among  these  unhappy 
people.  Almost  all  the  tribes  are  in  favor  of  Catholic  Missioners,  and  feel  a 
kind  of  natural  aversion  to  Protestant  preachers.  And  yet,  in  the  absence  of 
the  former,  the  latter  are  almost  every  where  to  be  found ; and  the  whole  terri- 
tory has  about  40  Protestant  Missionary  establishments.  But  every  plantation 
not  made  by  the  hand  of  the  Father,  shall  be  rooted  out.  Vain  are  the  efforts 
of  these  unsent  apostles  to  make  proselytes  among  the  Indians.  They,  may, 
indeed,  scatter  hundreds  of  Bibles  among  the  Savages  ; but  these  are  neither 
prized  nor  understood.  The  principle  that  faith  is  to  be  conceived  by  the 
Bible — and  by  the  Bible  alone — proves  quite  incomprehensible  to  the  illiterate 
and  savage  mind : and  the  consequence  is,  that  all  the  Protestant  congregations 
of  the  Indian  territory  do  not  amount  to  500  souls. 

While  a few  of  the  Indians,  whose  devotion  is  bought  and  paid  for,  like  any 
other  marketable  commodity,  are  nominal  adherents  to  Protestanism ; while 
thousands  daily  worship  their  Manitoos,  and  indulge  in  all  the  excesses  of 
unbridled  licentiousness  ; the  voice  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  almost  unheard, 
except  on  the  banks  of  Sugar  Creek,  a tributary  stream  of  the  North  fork  of  the 
Osage  river.  We  would,  however,  willingly  indulge  thejhope,  that,  within  a 
few  years,  a line  of  Catholic  Missions  may  be  established,  from  the  Missouri 
river  down  to  Texas, — a plan  by  no  means  difEcult  of  execution,  and  one  which 
would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  Religion.  The  field  is  large,  and  the 
harvest  promising ; but  the  laborers  are  by  far  too  few. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  zealous  Bishop  of  Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana  direct- 
ed the  views  of  his  ever  active  zeal  towards  the  unfortunate  Indians,  especially 
the  Osages.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Van  Quickenborne,f 


•The  opinion  generally  entertained,  and  which  our  correspondent  adopts,  that  the  Indiana 
are  rapidly  diminishing  in  number,  is  somewhat  contradicted  by  Bancroft  who  asserts  that 
the  dimunition  of  their  number  is  far  less  than  is  generally  supposed.  Vol.  111.  p.  253. 

| This  zealous  Missionary  was  bom  near  Ghent,  in  Belgium,  in  1788 ; he  entered  the  Soci- 
ety of  Jesus  in  1814,  and  was  sent  to  America  in  1817.  His  success  in  converting  many  of 
the  Osages  and  establishing  schools  for  the  Indians,  induced  Monsigneur  Dubourg,  the  Bishop 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana,  to  entrust  the  whole  District  of  the  Missouri  river  to  him. 
He  established  the  older  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Charles,  where  he  likewise 
built  a beautiful  church  of  Stone.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Noviciate  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Florissant,  and  of  the  Catholic  University  of  St.  Louis,  which,  at  present,  contains  40  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  During  the  month  of  August  1837,  he  tell  sick  on  his  way  to 
visit  a newly  converted  parish  ; and,  on  his  arrival  at  Portage  des  Sioux,  on  the  the  Mississip- 
pi,  he  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  his  bed.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  word  was 
brought  him,  that  one  of  the  flock  was  on  the  point  of  death.  As  no  other  Priest  was  at 
hand,  this  heroic  Missionary  caused  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  the  sick  man's  bed-side,  heard 
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then  Superior  of  the  Jesuits  of  Missouri,  two  schools  were  opened  for  Indian 
youths  in  the  township  of  Florissant,  near  St.  Louis  : the  Indian  boys  were 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  girls  under  that  of  the  Ladies 
of  the  Sacred  Heart.  To  enable  them  to  succeed  in  this  undertaking,  the  Rev. 
Gentlemen,  under  whose  care  the  schools  were  placed,  applied  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  a moderate  annual  income,  from  the  sum  annually  appropriated  for  the 
civilization  of  the  Indians.  This  request  was  readily  complied  with : but  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  success  was  found  to  consist  in  the  unwillingness  of  the  Indi- 
an youth  to  quit  their  parents  home,  their  sports  and  their  games,  and  to  go  to 
a distant  place  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  learning  which  they  so  little 
valued.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  to  establish  missionary  stations  among  the 
Indians  in  their  own  country,  would  be  a more  successful  and  less  difficult 
enterprise.  In  consequence,  this  having  been  determined  on,  the  Rev.  Charles 
de  la  Croix,  then  Missioner  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  now  a Canon  Regular  in 
Ghent,  set  out  on  a visit  to  the  Osages, — one  of  the  most  savage  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  His  efforts  w*ere  blessed  with  success;  and  records  now  before  us 
prove,  that  the  number  of  children  baptized  by  him  on  that  occasion  was  very 
large,  and  the  number  of  marriages  he  blessed  not  inconsiderable.  Shortly 
after,  he  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  C.  Van  Quickenborne,  who  also  visited  the 
Osage  nation,  and  who  was  particularly  successful  in  inducing  the  Chiefs  and 
Headmen  of  the  tribe  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  St.  Louis  County. 
The  schools,  composed  of  Osage,  Iowa  and  Iroquois  youths,  flourished  for  a 
few  years,  but  were  finally  broken  up,  in  consequence  of  the  complaints  of  their 
parents,  on  seeing  their  children  separated  from  them  by  such  a distance,  as  also 
of  the  disinclination  of  the  yoting  Indians  to  bend  under  the  yoke  of  discipline. 
A few  years  after  the  Rev.  Joseph  Lutz,  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Louis,  visited 
the  wild  Kanzas.  The  courageous  efforts  of  this  zealous  Missionary  appeared 
likely  to  be  crowned  with  signal  success:  and  already  the  headmen  of  that 
ferocious  nation  knelt  in  prayer  by  his  side,  when,  after  a residence  of  more 
than  four  months  among  them,  the  paucity  of  clergymen  in  the  diocese  caused 
him  to  be  recalled  to  supply  what  appeared  to  be  more  pressing  wants.  The 
unsteady  Kanza  fell  back  into  his  former  irregularities. 

In  1835,  the  Rev.  Father  Van  Quickenborne  paid  a missionary  visit  to  the 
Miamies,  on  the  north-fork  of  the  Osage  river.  They  are  the  small  remnants 
of  four  once  powerful  nations  the  Kaskaskias,  the  Peorias,  the  Weas  and  the 
Pienkeshaws.  He  was  received  by  them  with  great  joy ; and  many  of  them, 


hia  confession,  and  administered  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction.  When  conveyed  home, 
he  found  that  his  end  was  approaching ; all  his  thoughts  and  affections  were  instantly  turned 
toward  Heaven.  He  had  been  twenty  years  a Missionary  in  America,  during  which  time  he 
created  the  principal  religious  establishments  in  the  Missouri,  and  undertook  immense  labors 
for  the  glory  of  God.  He  had  visited  the  Osages  three  times,  and  several  times  travelled  over 
the  vast  Territory,  north-west  of  the  Missouri,  raising  churches,  and  laboring  with  his  own 
hands  in  building  them.  In  the  midst  of  his  greatest  labours,  his  favourite  exclamation  was : 
how  sweet  it  is  to  labour  in  company  with  the  Angels,  for  the  salvation  and  happiness  of  men. 
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having  been  baptised  in  their  infancy  by  the  Priests  who  attended  the  old 
French  Villages  in  Illinois,  showed  unfeigned  readiness  to  enrol  themselves 
anew  under  the  standard  of  the  cross.  They  seemed  to  be  indifferently  pleased 
with  the  Methodist  station,  established  among  them  ; and  willingly  promfsed  to 
return  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  among  whom  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  had  so 
successfully  laboured  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  An  old  woman, 
whose  gray  hair  and  bent  up  form  shewed  that  she  had  belonged  to  by-gone 
times,  crawled  up  to  the  Missionary,  grasped  his  hand  with  a strong  expres- 
sion of  exultation,  and  pronounced  him  to  be  a true  black  gown,  sent  to  instruct 
her  hapless  and  neglected  nation.  She  had  lived  at  least  a score  of  winters 
longer  than  any  other  of  her  tribe  ; but  yet  she  distinctly  remembered  to  have 
been  prepared  for  her  first  communion  by  one  of  the  Jesuits,  who  attended  the 
flourishing  mission  of  Kaskaskias.  His  name,  she  could  not  bring  to  mind,  but 
described  his  dress  and  features,  in  a manner  to  shew  what  a deep  impression 
this  recollection  of  her  early  youth  continued  to  make  on  her  mind.  She  also 
gave  a description  of  the  old  church  of  Kaskaskias ; recited  her  prayers,  and 
sang  a Canticle  in  the  language  of  the  tribe.  She  told  the  Missioner,  that  her 
constant  prayer  had  been  that  her  trihe,  now  exiled  and  almost  extinct,  might 
have  the  happiness  to  see  a true  Black-gown  among  them.  She  congratulated 
those  around  her  on  the  occasion,  and  cried  out,  like  Simeon,  that  her  eyes  had 
seen  him  now,  and  that  she  was  ready  to  mix  her  bones  with  those  of  her 
fathers.  Her  death,  which  took  place  a few  days  after,  was  a great  loss  to  the 
Missioner.  As  she  was  the  only  person  who  knew  the  prayers  in  the  Indian 
language,  and  the  only  one  who  appeared  to  have  kept  herself  untainted  by  the 
general  depravity  of  those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded. 

The  few  remaining  Miamies  have  never  had  any  permanent  Catholic  Mission 
in  their  situation ; yet  they  continue  to  be  visited  at  stated  times.  Among 
them  however,  in  their  original  residence,  near  Chicago,  Father  Marquette, 
the  first  explorer  of  the  Mississippi,  laboured  as  early  as  1675.*  In  1836  the 
first  Catholic  Missionary  settlement  was  made  among  the  Indians  of  this  terri- 
tory. The  Rev.  C.  Van  Quickenborne,  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  opened  a mission 
among  the  Kickapoox.  Suitable  buildings  were  erected,  a neat  chapel  built ; 
and  the  zeal  of  the  Missionaries  was  displayed,  in  almost  incessant  labours  by 
day  and  by  night ; but  the  soil  proved  for  the  time,  ungrateful ; it  seemed  that 
the  hour  for  those  corrupted  and  intemperate  beings  had  not  yet  come.  The 
Missionaries,  as  happens  in  every  great  undertaking  for  God,  encountered 
great  difficulties,  occasioned  especially  by  the  opposition  and  imposture  of  one 
of  the  Indian  chiefs,  who  styled  himself  a Prophet,  and  pretended  to  be  sent  by 
the  Son  of  God.  In  1839  some  strong  hopes  of  converting  these  Indians  were 
entertained,  but  unhappily  were  not  realized.  By  the  exertions  of  the  Clergy- 
man then  at  the  head  of  that  mission,  the  Rev.  A.  Eysvogels,  30  Catechumens 
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were  instructed  and  baptised  in  the  Catholic  Church : The  foundation  of  the 
congregation  thus  appeared  to  have  been  laid,  but  it  was  of  short  duration; 
new  clouds  overshadowed  these  pleasing  prospects : the  few  Christians  who 
had  entered  into  the  pale  of  the  Church  emigrated  to  another  settlement,  and  the 
aspect  of  affairs  become  more  gloomy  than  ever.  The  following  Jesuit  Fathers 
laboured  in  this  mission : Charles  Van  Quickenborne,  C.  Hoecken,F.  Verreydt 
and  A.  Eysvogels.  They  did  not  confine  themselves,  however,  exclusively  to 
the  Indians,  they  took  charge  moreover  of  six  stations,  among  the  border  settlers 
of  the  State  of  Missouri. 


SOCIETY  OF  ST.  VINCENT  OF  PAUL. 

In  our  first  No.  we  gave  a sketch  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  charitable 
association.  The  following  details  of  its  successive  progress  and  actual  condi- 
tion, which  we  find  in  the  Tablet,  must  prove  edifying.  Would  that  we  could 
see  this  noble  example  imitated  in  our  respective  States ! 

The  above  mentioned  society  had  its  origin  in  Paris  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1833.  It  was  commenced  by  eight  young  students,  “ richer  in  good  inten- 
tions than  in  money,”  as  they  themselves  inform  us,  and  whose  first  and  almost 
only  means  of  relief  for  the  poor  whom  they  undertook  to  visit,  were  the  pro- 
ceeds of  some  literary  articles  which  they  wrote  for  one  of  the  periodicals  of  the 
day.  The  first  two  months  of  their  existence  as  a society  had  scarcely  elapsed, 
when  their  number  had  already  increased  to  fifteen. 

In  the  course  of  1834,  they  undertook  to  visit  one  of  the  prisons  of  Pari*i 
destined  exclusively  to  juvenile  delinquents,  endeavouring  by  every  kind  and 
gentle  means  to  gain  their  confidence,  and  to  reclaim  them  from  vice. 

About  the  end  of  1835,  their  numbers  having  now  swelled  to  nearly  a hun- 
dred, they  formed  themselves  into  four  different  sections,  each  choosing  through- 
out Paris  an  appropriate  field  for  exertion,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
they  had,  in  addition  to  their  previous  charities,  taken  upon  them  the  charge  of 
a number  of  orphans. 

Since  then  they  have  been  progressing  steadily,  and  various  branches  of  the 
society  now  extend  their  beneficial  influence  over  twenty-seven  different  parish- 
es of  Paris  and  two  of  the  suburban  districts.  In  all,  there  are  now  belonging 
to  the  above  society,  in  Paris  alone,  nearly  one  thousand  active  members,  occu- 
pied in  visiting  the  poor  at  their  own  homes,  instructing  the  ignorant,  and 
relieving  the  distressed ; watching  over  the  progress  of  their  children  at  school, 
providing  employment  for  them  as  they  grow  up  ; sheltering  a number  of  desti- 
tute orphans,  and  comforting  within  their  prison  walls  those  early  victims  of 
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crime  whose  tender  age  might,  in  many  cases,  hold  out  a reasonable  hope  of 
amendment,  were  they  not  too  often  consigned  to  irremediable  corruption,  from 
being  mercilessly  thrown  into  the  fangs  of  old  and  confirmed  profligates,  and 
given  over  in  pupilage  to  the  felons’  goal.  Not  only  do  these  edifying  young 
men  watch  thus  kindly  and  constantly  over  the  interests  of  the  poor  committed 
to  their  care,  but  when  any  of  their  wards  are  called  away  from  this  world, 
they  are  not  unfrequently  seen  to  follow  the  almost  solitary  hearse  that  bears 
their  mortal  remains  to  the  grave. 

At  the  close  of  their  academical  career,  many  of  the  original  members  of  this 
society  returned  of  course  to  their  respective  homes,  and  became  gradually 
dispersed  throughout  the  different  provinces  ; but  carrying  with  them  that 
reward  of  virtue  which  springs,  even  in  this  world,  from  the  happy  conscious- 
ness of  having  endeavoured  to  do  good,  their  dispersion  soon  became  a gain  to 
the  society,  by  proving  in  course  of  time  the  means  of  extending  its  benefits  to 
the  country  at  large.  The  statistics  of  the  society  now  stand  as  follows: — 
There  are  established  throughout  France  eighty-six  auxiliary  branches  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  spreading  over  forty  different  dioceses,  taking 
in  forty-five  of  the  principal  towns,  and  (making  allowance  for  deaths,  and  for 
the  pioportion  of  members  living  in  places  where  no  auxiliary  branches  have 
yet  been  established,)  numbering  at  the  present  moment  considerably  upwards 
of  four  thousand  members,  including  honorary  ones.  Ths  ratio  of  increase,  as 
given  in  the  report,  has  been  as  follows : — 


Years.  | 

| Active  Members. 

| Honorary  Members.  | 

Benefactors. 

1833 

8 

1834 

40 

1835 

100 

1836 

242 

1837 

388 

2 

1838 

659 

39 

129 

1839 

1068 

153 

512 

1840 

1912 

458 

668 

1841 

2531 

848 

2139 

Candidates  for  admission,  15. 


Of  the  above  number,  there  are  belonging  to  the  society — 
676  Barristers  and  law-students. 

157  Physicians  and  medical  students. 

117  Ecclesiastics. 

89  Military  men. 

153  Professors  and  students  of  the  normal  school. 

24  Judges. 

87  Artists. 

103  Individuals  in  government  employments. 

20  Men  of  letters  (Hommes  de  Lettres.) 
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18  Chemists  and  druggists. 

223  Merchants  and  manufacturers. 

261  Members  living  on  their  own  means,  besides  many  others  of  vari- 
ous professions  not  classified  above. 


NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS. 

FROM  THE  DUBLIN  REVIEW. 

We  think  it  must  be  considered  a bad  symptom  in  any  body,  whether  natu- 
ral or  politic,  when  that  which  ordinarily  and  by  others  is  taken  as  sustenance, 
has  to  be  prescribed  as  medicine.  There  must  be  something  sadly  out  of  order 
in  a poor  peasant’s  health,  when  the  physician  orders  him  wine,  and  not  a bit- 
ter potion;  his  stamina  must  be  gone,  his  constitution  underminded,  his  frame 
worn  out,  when  what  his  richer  neighbour  considers  but  a common  drink,  he 
has  to  sip  by  measures,  as  a cordial  and  restorative.  Nay,  even  a peasant  from 
Italy  or  Spain  would  wonder  at  such  a nostrum  ever  being  proposed;  for  he  has 
all  his  life  been  accustomed  to  drink  it  at  every  meal.  In  other  words,  his 
vineyard  produced  it  for  him  each  year  in  abundance  ; and  he  had  no  idea  of  it 
as  a rarity  or  a prescription.  Now  just  as  much  would  he  wonder  at  the  idea, 
that  Church  festivals  or  holydays  are  in  any  Christian  country,  prescribed  as 
a cure  for  moral  evils,  and  require  to  be  made  subjects  of  legislative  enactment. 

Not  more  naturally  does  the  vine  yield  its  glowing  and  refreshing  clusters,  to 
cheer  his  bodily  sense,  than  does  religion,  as  he  conceives  it,  inspire  the  feel- 
ings which  suggest,  and  determine  the  occasions  which  provide,  recurring  days 
of  sacred  festivity,  of  wholesome  relaxation,  and  of  innocent  cheerfulness.  A 
religion  without  festivals  is,  in  fact,  an  anomaly  in  the  annals  of  the  world. — 
Jew  or  heathen,  Christian  or  Mohammedan,  Scandinavian  or  Hindoo,  no  one 
that  ever  professed  a religion  (till  protestantism  arose)  ever  heard  or  thought  of 
a system  of  religious  belief  or  practice,  wherein  days  more  hallowed  than  the 
rest,  did  not,  from  time  to  time,  break  upon  the  monotony  of  the  year,  arouse 
some  peculiar  feelings,  and  bring  to  mind,  either  in  joy  or  mourning,  some  sa- 
cred event,  or  some  memorable  person,  by  peculiar  rites,  and  by  special  com- 
memoration. 

Christmas-day  and  Good-F riday,  the  alpha  and  omega,  it  is  true,  of  all  that 
is  written  in  the  Book  of  Love,  the  Ecce  Vcnio  and  the  Consummatum  est  of  the 
divine  Advent,  from  the  entire  sum  of  festivals  in  the  Anglican  Church  ; the 
abhorrence  and  abolition  of  two  holy  days  were  and  are  the  only  step  to  be  de- 
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sccnded  from  her,  to  reach  the  low  level  of  puritanism,  on  this  point.  But  be- 
tween these  two,  and  even  beyond  them,  how  many  mysteries  that  deserve  con- 
templation, how  many  acts  of  mercy  and  love  that  call  for  affectionate  remem- 
brance! For  beyond  the  two  boundaries  lie,  the  solemn  Annunciation  of  the 
Son’s  Incarnation,  and  its  accomplishment,  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  Ascension,  which  crowned  the  word  of  redemption,  and  reopened  the  gates 
of  heaven.  Fortunately  for  the  credit  of  modern  religion,  the  Resurrection, 
and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  occurred  upon  the  Sunday ; or  we  may  al- 
most venture  to  say,  they  would  have  been  passed  over  with  little  love.  How 
many  opportunities  are  thus  lost  for  cultivating  the  religious  affections,  and 
drawing  the  heart  from  time  to  time,  towards  higher  aims  and  holier  desires, 
than  the  every-day  occupations  of  life  inspire ! How  great  a power  has  been 
surrendered  of  refreshing  languid  faith,  and  stirring  up  the  expiring  embers  of 
divine  love  in  the  souls  of  men, by  thi3  abandonment  of  so  naturaland  so  beautiful 
an  institution ! But  to  look  at  the  matter  more  religiously,  how  many  means  of 
grace  have  thus  been  forfeited.  For  who  can  doubt,  that  as  in  the  Old  Law,  so 
likewise  in  the  New, God  has  his  seasons  of  peculiar  mercies;  whether  such  as 
sack-cloth  and  ashes, fasting  and  mourning, bring  down, or  such  as  the  festive  song 
and  spiritual  joy  of  His  spouse  invite  Him  to  pour  out?  This  feeling,  too,  is 
as  natural  to  every  religious  system  (with  the  exception  already  made)  as  that 
man  should  exhibit  his  varied  feelingsat  such  stated  occasions.  In  fact,  the  two 
ideas  united,  form  the  basis  of  the  Christian  cycle  of  festivals.  This  rests,  on 
the  one  hand,  upon  the  natural  and  religious  conviction  that  it  is  man’s  duty  to 
show  his  sympathies  with  the  manifestations  of  God’s  kindness,  whether  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  bestowed ; and  on  the  other,  upon  the  assurance  received,  that 
such  expression  of  feelings  is  pleasing  to  God,  and  draws  down  new  bless- 
ings.* 

The  Catholic  calender  is,  in  fact,  but  the  almanack  of  the  “new  heavens  and 
the  new  earth,”  which  the  Lord  of  Mercy  hath  created  for  Himself  and  us.  It 
truly  represents  to  the  Christian  soul,  the  annual  course  of  the  “Sun  of  Right- 
eousness,” passing  through  His  cycle  of  love,  to  warm  and  to  cheer,  to  nourish 
and  give  growth  to  “the  planting  of  His  right  hand,”  in  the  vineyard  of  His 
Church.  Little  for  our  sakes,  and  weakly,  does  he  appear,  and  as  though 


• Quamvis  enim  nulla  sint  tempora,  quae  divinis  non  sint  plena  muneribus,  et  semper  nobis 
ad  mUericordiam  Dei,  per  ipsius  gratiam  prestetur  accessus  ; nunc  tamen  omnium  mentes 
aajori  studio  ad  spirituales  profectus  movers,  et  atnplicri  tiducia,  oportet  aniroari,  quandoad 
uoiversa  pietatis  officia,  illius  nos  diei,  in  quo  redempti  sumus,  recursus  invitat.”— St.  Leo, 
serin  ivde  Quadrag. 

f «•  Consore  paternilum mis, 

Lux  ipse  lucis  et  dies. — (Fer  iij  ad  Mat. 

"Splendor  paternae  eloria’ 

De  luce  lucem  proferens, 

Lux  lucis,  et  fora  luminis 

Diem  dies  illuminans.” — (Fer  ij  ad  Laudes. 
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scarcely  showing  Himself  above  the  horizon  in  the  bleak  winter  wherein  He 
begins  his  giant  course,*  revealing  himself  more  in  infant  promise,  than  in  godlike 
might.  Then  soon  he  acquires  brightness  and  strength, f to  attract  the  eyes 
of  nations  from  afar,  and  bring  them  to  his  glorious  Epiphany.  Still  lasts  the 
winter,  and  runs  into  the  promising  but  yet  dreary  spring,  bringing  down  pen- 
itential clouds  and  tearful  dews  upon  the  dry  and  stubborn  land,  which  stronger 
influences  of  fertilizing  grace  alone  rendered  salutary  ;||  and  the  more  cheerful 
season  that  will  follow  begins  already  to  have  its  harbingers,  giving  promise  of 
joy,  in  the  very  sorrow  which  prepares  it.§  A sorrowful  eclipse  and  dark 
overshadowing  of  the  heavenly  luminary  will  first  come,  and  then  the  paschal 
Sun  shall  shine  forth  in  the  fullness  of  His  gladdening  radiance,  drying  up  the 
tears  that  have  flowed, If  and  ripening  the  seed  that  hath  been  scattered  as  they 
streamed.  And  now  His  beauty  and  power,  far  from  declining,  seem  rather  to 
grow,  as  festival  after  festival  unfolds  the  increasing  glories  of  Him  whom  we 
have  thus  figuratively  described,  till  He  attains  His  zenith,  by  ascending  to  the 
right  hand  of  His  Father,  there  culminating  above  things  heavenly  as  earthly, ff 
and  shedding  down  holy  and  sublime  energies  upon  man,  through  His  descen- 
ding spirit,  at  Whitsuntide,  and  through  the  mystery  of  love  on  the  feast  of  His 
Body.##  From  this  highest  point  the  outward  manifestation  of  His  splendour 


• “En  clara  vox  redarguit 
Obscwa  quaeque  personals 
Procul  fugentur  somnia, 

Ad  alto  Jesus  promicat 

Sidus  refulget  jam  novum 

Ut  tollat  omne  noxiutm” — (Hymn  for  Advent 

t “Tu  lumen  et  splendor  Patna.” — (Hymn  for  Christmas. 

§ “0  Sol  salutis,  intimis 
Jesu  refulga  mentibus 
Dum  nocte  pulsa  gratior 
Orbi  dies  renascitur.” — (Hymn  for  Lent. 

||  “Dies  vcnit,  dies  Tua, 

In  qua  reflorent  omnia.”— (Ibid. 

If  “Paschale  mundo  gaudium 
Sol  nuntiat  formosior, 

Cum  luce  fulgentem  nova 

Jesum  vident  apostoli.” — (Easter  Hymn. 

ft  “Ascendis  orbes  side  urn, 

Mundi  regis  qui  fabricam 

Mundana vincens  guadia.” — (Hymn  for  Ascension-day. 

••  “Jam  Christus  astra  asccndcrat, 

Reversus  unde  venerat 

. . . ' 
Sanctum  datums  Spiritum. 
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teems  to  decline,  yet  so  that  His  course  is  marked  out  to  us  by  representation, 
at  given  intervals,  of  His  more  terrene  glories,  in  the  commemoration  of  His 
Transfiguration,*  in  the  Exaltation  of  His  Cross, f and  in  the  celebration  of  His 
title  as  Redeemer, § till  we  are  brought  to  the  close  of  the  sacred  year,  and  be- 
gin again  the  mystical  expectation  of  His  Advent. 

The  extracts  which  we  have  thrown  into  the  margin  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
this  idea  of  our  blessed  Lord’s  being  the  unsetting  sun  and  lamp  of  the  city  of 
God,  whether  earthly  or  heavenly.  Like  the  visible  luminary,  H His  course, 
though  unceasing  and  unvarying,  is  thus  marked  for  our  observation  by  certain 
periods  of  seeming  change,  which  constitute  both  as  set  on  high,  “ for  signs  and 
for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  for  years.”  J The  one  gives  to  the  earth  its  seed- 
time and  its  harvest,  its  pruning-season  and  its  vintage,  its  balanced  equinoxes 
and  its  contrasted  solstices,  each  calling  up  its  emotions  of  hope  or  gratefulness, 
of  anxiety  or  resignation,  of  public  merriment  or  domestic  mirthfulness.  The 
other,  too,  gives  its  seasons  and  its  days,  in  Lents,  its  Easters,  and  its  Whitsun- 
tides,  its  Octaves  and  its  advents,  and  its  special  days,  that  mark  the  passage 
of  one  holy  season  into  another — transitions  of  feeling,  but  wherein  all  ia 
hallowed,  all  is  consecrated.  Bright  and  glorious  break  forth  over  all  the 
earth,  those  days  of  marked  solemnity,  steeping  in  a flood  of  brightness,  spire 
and  cupola,  palace  and  cottage,  city  and  hamlet.  Gloriously  streams  their 
radiance  through  the  storied  windows  of  cathedral  and  abbey  church,  chapel 
and  chantry ; cheeringly  steals  its  mildened  ray  through  the  narrow  casement 
of  the  recluse’s  cell,  and  plays  joyfully  on  his  crucifix  and  Madonna,  and  makes 


De  Patris  ergo  lumine 

Decorus  ignis  almus  eit.” — (Hymn  for  Whit-Sunday. 

“Verusque  Sol  illabere 
M icons  nitore  perpeti ; 

Jubarque  8ancti  Spiritus 

Infunae  nostris  sensibus.” — (Fer  ij  ad  Laude*. 

• “Corpus  Christi  Dies. 

§ “Lux  alma,  Jesu,  mentium, 

Dum  corda  nostra  recreas, 

Culp©  fugas  caliginem ; 

• • • 

Tu  dulce  lumen  patria 
Carnis  negatum  sensibus, 

JSplendor patera©  gloria.” — (Hymn  for  Transfig.  (Aug  6.) 
t “O  Crux  splendidior  cunctis  astris  1” — ( Antiph  for  Exalt  of  the  Cross.  (Sept  14%) 

IT  “Jesu  voluptas  cordium 

Et  casta  lux  amantium.” — (Hymn  in  festo  SS*  Redemptoris.  (Oct  22.) 

H The  Manichees,  as  8t.  Agustine  tells  us,  foolishly  as  wickedly,  took  the  visible  iun  to  bt 
our  Lord. 

t Gen.  1, 14. 
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the  very  skull  upon  his  table  seem  to  smile.  Clouds  may  on  that  day  cover 
the  face  of  heaven,  and  thick  mists  may  hide  the  visible  sun  ; but  the  joy  ot  a 
thousand  hearts,  and  the  song  of  a thousand  tongues  will  prove,  that  there  is  a 
source  of  light  and  warmth,  placed  far  beyond  the  reach  of  such  obstructions. 

Yet  must  this  glorious  sun  dwell  in  a firmament  worthy  of  His  career.  He  must 
have  His  well-divided  zodiac,  through  which  to  move — that  golden  zone  which 
girds  Him— -of  saints  # who  “ shine  like  the  stars  unto  all  eternity.”  f Nor 
would  it  be  difficult  to  allot  to  each  of  its  twelve  divisions  the  name  or  sign, 
whereby  it  should  be  known  and  ruled ; seeing  that  every  month  of  the  Chris- 
tian calendar  (save  one  sorrowful  month,  which  yet  has  in  it  the  solemn 
commemoration  of  Gabriel’s  announcement  of  salvation)  has  presiding  in  it  one 
or  more  of  those  chief  saints,  of  the  new  law,  who  preached  it  with  the  witness- 
ing of  their  blood — the  apostles  of  the  Lamb.  For  to  them  St.  Paul,  and 
afterwards  the  Church,  applies  what  is  said  of  those  visible  heavens,  through 
which  the  created  sun  walks  his  stately  course,  and  which  tells  the  glory  of 
God  to  all  the  earth.  § And  each  of  these  bright  luminaries  is  surrounded  by 
others  of  lesser  brightness  (“  for  star  differeth  from  star  in  glory”  ||);  here 
shining  in  single  brilliancy,  like  Stephen  or  Lawrence,  there  grouped  in  varied 
constellations, — mothers  martyred  with  their  seven  children,  captains  slaugh- 
tered for  Christ,  with  their  legions,  and  holy  abbots  massacred  with  their 
communities  f Mingled  with  them  are  bright  and  shining  lights  of  holy  doctrine 
and  saintly  example,  H that  took  their  place  after  them,  but  are  scarce  less 
brilliant,  filling  up  the  glories  of  that  firmament  towards  which  we  are  to  raise 
our  eyes,  and  completing  its  adornment;  while  myriads  of  nameless  stars — 
clouds,  as  they  seem,  of  witnesses — pour  themselves  out  like  a milky  stream, 
across  the  heavenly  expanse,  leaving  no  blank  or  crevice  in  its  golden  vault. 

Through  this  glorious  and  splendid  field,  He,  who  “ hath  set  his  tabernacle 
in  the  sun,”  goeth  forth  “ as  a bridegroom  from  his  bridal  chamber,”  to  run. 
tl  His  going  out  is  from  the  end  of  this  heaven,  and  his  circuit  even  to  the  end 
thereof.”  § And  ever  as  He  moves  will  be  seen  at  His  side,  when  his  rays 
are  not  so  bright,  as  to  quench  every  other  splendour,  one  other  star,  brilliant  as 
a gem,  the  morning  star  of  hope,  the  evening-star  of  peace  and  calm,  the  load- 
star of  the  pilgrim  and  the  mariner,  the  cynosure  of  hearts  inflamed  with  the 


• “ Beautus  quoque  Joannes  in  Apocalypsi  vidit  Filiura  hominis  praecinctum  zona  aurea, 
id  est,  Sanctorum  caterva.”— Pontif.  Rom.  In  ordin.  Subdiac. 
f Dan.  xii.  3. 

§**In  omnem  terrain  exivit  sonus  eoruin,  et  in  fines  orbis  terras  eonim.”  Ps.  xviii.  1 ; 
Rom.  x.  18. 

||  1 Cor.  xv.  41. 

t “ Quid  igitur  per  Orionas,  nisi  Marty  res  de«dgnatur  — qui  ad  faciem  cceli  quasi  in 

hieme  venerunt Orionas  ergo  ccelum  edidit,  cum  S.  Ecclesia  martyrea  misit.”— S.  Grec. 

Mor.  lib.  ix.  c xi.  6 

V “ Isti  itaque  sunt  asiiorum  spiritualium  ordines,  qui  dum  summis  virtutibu*reminent, 
semper  ex  stipends  lucent.” — Ib%  * 

§ “ Quot  sunt  ergo  bona  prcdicantium,  tot  sunt  ornamenta  ccelorum.”— Id.  Horn.  xxx.  in  Ev. 
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love  of  the  holy  and  the  pure.  * Throughout  His  course  He  imparts,  as  He 
passes,  celestial  influences  to  these  glorious  beings,  which  they  benignly  shed 
upon  their  subject  dominions,  f each  on  the  land,  or  city,  or  individual  that 
owns  his  ruling  sway,  when  in  that  happy  conjunction.  Sometimes  the  day 
awakens  joy  through  kingdoms  and  provinces  ; gives  simultaneous  impulse  to 
the  swell  of  every  organ ; and  makes  every  grey  tower  through  the  land  to 
shake  with  its  joyous  peal,  and  lights  up  every  countenance  under  the  same 
beam  of  gladness.  Or  the  ray  only  tips  with  light  the  modest  spire  of  some 
hamlet  church,  and  wakens  to  secluded  festivity  the  sturdy  inhabitants  of  a 
sheltered  dell,  to  honour  the  saint  scarce  known  beyond  its  precincts, — the 
recluse  whose  cell  gave  name  to  the  humble  village  and  its  church,  or  the 
martyr  who  there  shed  his  blood,  and  left  his  bones  to  consecrate  its  altar. 
Such  we  believe  to  be  the  true  idea  of  the  ecclesiastical  calender  : it  commem- 
orates the  mercies  of  God : — sometimes  more  splendidly  manifested  in  the 
mysteries  of  salvation,  sometimes  more  condescendingly  in  the  wonderful 
virtues  of  the  saints.  The  same  principle  sanctions  either  class  of  festivals  ; 
God  alone  is  worshipped,  God  alone  is  supplicated ; but  we  love  that  the  hon- 
our and  the  prayer  should  ascend  conjointly  with  the  smoke  of  angelic  censors, 
and  with  the  fragrance  of  saintly  phials.  J All  this  feeling  is  natural  to  a Cath- 
olic, and  so  to  speak,  indigenous  to  Catholic  countries  ; it  is  only  the  sponta- 
neous expression  of  belief  in  the  communion  of  saints.  It  leads  to  the  great 
division  of  festivals  of  holy-days,  a division  which,  being  overlooked  by  the 
amiable  nobleman  who  has  called  public  attention  to  the  subject,  we  deem  it 
necessary  now  to  notice. 

The  Christian  religion  confirmed,  enobled,  and  sanctified  every  good  natural 
feeling,  and  consequently,  love  in  all  its  branches,  beginning  with  the  domestic 
affections,  and  gradually  widening  through  social  and  national  attachments,  to 
universal  philanthropy,  or  love  of  kind.  But  more  than  this,  the  Church,  in 
and  through  which  this  religion  was  established,  was  ordered  in  perfect  charity, § 
in  that  principal  of  unity  and  communion  which  distinguishes  her  from  every 
other  body,  that  makes  pretensions  to  her  privileges.  While  this  communion 
is  Catholic  or  universal,  the  intercommunion  whereby  it  is  outwardly  manifested, 
has  its  degrees  or  circles,  narrower  and  wider,  but  each  connected  with  those 
within,  and  spreading,  as  it  were,  from  them  by  a natural  expansion.  There 
must  be  expression  given  to  these  various  degrees  of  love  by  the  religion  which 
hallows  them ; there  must  be  evidences  put  forth  of  this  living  communion, 
according  to  its  fitting  scale  of  intensity,  by  the  Church  which  maintains  it.  In 
domestic  life,  nothing  so  evinces  communion  between  the  members  of  one  family, 
as  their  participation  in  the  same  feelings,  whether  of  joy,  or  of  sorrow,  as  their 


• Ps.  xviii. 

t “ Ave  Maris  Stella!”  See  St.  Bernard,  Horn.  ii.  super  Missus  est. 

••  u 'Thou  hast  made  us  to  our  God  a kingdom,  and  priests,  and  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth.5* 
^Rev.  v.  10. 

•Rev.  viiL  3,  v.  8.  f “ Ordinavit  in  me  charitatem.” — Cant.  ii.  iv. 
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feasting  and  their  mourning  together.  The  scattered  individuals  belonging  to 
it  will  flock  from  distant  parts  to  a family  banquet,  at  some  birth-day  commem- 
oration, or  some  domestic  festivity ; and  they  will  hasten  also  to  pay  the  last 
tribute  of  sorrowful  regard  to  a departed  relative. 

And  in  like  manner,  the  Church  will  have  her  various  degrees  of  religious 
intercommunion  exhibited  by  festivals,  in  which  more  or  fewer  join,  according 
to  their  various  rights. 

1.  She  is  the  Church  Catholic ; she  unites  together  all  her  children  through- 
out the  world  upon  certain  great  and  solemn  occasions,  commemorative  of 
universal  benefits,  or  universal  benefactors.  Her  great  feasts  are  among  her 
most  certain  and  pleasing  evidences  of  the  universality  of  her  communion.  They 
prove  how  the  hearts  of  millions  dispersed  can  beat  in  unison,  and  how  mag- 
nificent must  be  the  sway  that  can  give  them  a common  impulse.  One  cannot 
be  surprised  that  the  early  pontiffs  were  so  intolerant  of  the  Quartodeciman 
error,  which  led  to  variation  in  the  day  of  observing  Easter.  It  may  seem  to 
those  who  understand  not  the  value  of  unity,  to  have  been  a harsh  severity  to 
repress  this  difference  of  discipline,  coming  apparently  from  so  high  a source. 
The  admirers  of  national  peculiarities  and  privileges,  in  ecclesiastical  observ- 
ances, may  even  regret  such  interferences.  But  the  Church  knew  her  real 
privileges  better.  She  felt  that  it  would  never  do  to  allow  the  most  jarring 
feelings  to  be  dividing  her  children  on  such  a day, — to  have  some  singing 
Allduja , while  others  were  crying  A/werere, — some  triumphing  with  the  newly- 
risen,  and  others  weeping  with  the  expiring  Saviour.  Such  discordant  sounds 
could  not  blend  as  they  rose  to  heaven ; and  there  there  could  be  no  mixed 
festivity  : both  could  not  have  an  echo : the  twenty-four  elders  could  not  divide, 
and  one  half  attune  their  harps  to  a joyful,  and  the  other  to  a more  plaintive 
strain.  Hence  on  this  point  the  Church  was  ever  inexorable;  she  hath  no 
regard  to  minor  proprieties,  but  looks  to  unity.  By  us  in  one  hemisphere, 
Easter  may  justly  be  considered  as  rightly  placed  in  the  opening  of  the  cheerful 
spring ; its  joys  come  with  those  of  nature,  its  songs  with  the  renewed  carrol- 
ing  of  birds,  and  its  rich  hangings  and  bright  vestments  with  the  new  clothing 
of  the  trees  and  fields,  beyond  the  splendour  of  Solomon  in  his  glory  5 but  to 
the  new  churches  of  the  South  it  falls  sorrowfully  upon  an  uncongenial  autumn, 
with  searing  leaves,  and  darkening  skies,  and  decay  and  loss  of  all  natural 
loveliness.  And  so  likewise,  how  many  thoughts  moving  to  love  do  we  find 
in  the  winter  celebration  of  Christmas, — the  long  dreary  night,  the  pinching 
cold,  the  sighing  wind  in  Bethlehem’s  stable, — which  must  be  lost  to  the 
Christian  beyond  the  equator,  obliged  as  he  is  on  that  day  to  seek  shelter 
beneath  his  banana  or  cocoa-tree  from  the  scorching  of  a vertical  sun.  But  all 
this  matters  not : unity  is  a consideration  far  beyond  all  such  secondary  propri- 
eties : and  they  who  have  not  the  privilege  of  looking  on  those  stars,  which 
crowned  angels  when  they  announced,  “ Glory  to  God  and  peace  to  man,”  must 
be  content  to  forego  such  pleasing  associations,  for  the  sake  of  a sublimer  and 
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more  important  end.  These  great  and  universal  festivals,  then,  are  declarations 
of  religious  unity,  they  are  even  among  the  visible  bonds  and  ties  which  hold 
together  the  vast  community  of  the  Church.  They  are  not,  it  is  true,  its 
esssential  elements, — they  form  not  the  stones  whereof  the  goodly  pile  is  built 
up,  nor  yet  the  cement  nor  the  brazen  cramps  by  which  they  are  held  fast 
together  $ but  they  are  as  finely  moulded  and  richly  carved  string-courses,  that 
run  round  the  entire  edifice,  and  show  unity  of  design,  and  while  they  add 
grace  and  beauty,  in  truth  as  to  the  eye,  bind  compactly  together  the  more  solid 
parts. 

And  in  fact,  the  belief  of  the  universal  Church  in  the  incarnation  and  divinity 
of  the  eternal  Word,  in  His  death  and  resurrection,  in  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  the  real  presence,  in  the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter  ancl  his  successors, 
in  the  intercession  of  saints,  in  the  glory  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  in  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  for  the  departed  faithful,  are  not  more  strongly  proclaimed  to 
the  world  by  her  formularies  of  faith,  than  they  are  by  the  festivals,  which  her 
children  every  where  observe  in  commemoration  of  these  persons  or  doctrines. 
They  stir  up  faith  which  otherwise  might  become  forgetful,  to  the  consideration, 
one  by  one,  and  more  markedly,  of  each  point ; making  the  whole  year  a practical 
symbol  of  faith,  in  which  consentient  profession  of  particular  doctrines  is  made, 
by  august  acts  of  worship  and  magnificent  offices,  throughout  the  world. 

2.  While  unity  of  the  more  Catholic  character  is  thus  expressed  through  the 
festivals  of  the  universal  Church,  there  is  a narrower  sphere  in  which  a closer 
communion  exists,  between  the  hierarchical  components  of  what  is  called  a 
national  Church.  By  this,  of  course  we  do  not  mean  independent  Churches 
erected  by  states,  but  such  portions  of  the  universal  Church  as  have  a separate 
metropolitan  government,  whereof  several  may,  on  national  or  even  geograph- 
ical grounds,  be  united  together.  Thus  the  two  archbishops  of  England,  and 
their  suffragan  a,  used  to  form  a division  recognized  by  the  rest  of  the  Church, 
to  the  Gallican  of  the  Spanish  Churches.  It  is  manifest  that  many  links  would 
bind  together  the  bishops  of  such  a portion  of  the  Church,  distinct  from  the 
bonds  of  Catholic  communion — a common  origin,  one  language,  national  manners 
and  usages,  peculiar  rites,  local  traditions ; not  to  mention  many  other  just  and 
reasonable  motives  of  association,  arising  from  political  or  social  events.  The 
sphere  of  influence  of  such  considerations  would  be  commensurate  with  that 
occupied  by  merely  national  feelings.  It  was  natural  that  such  religious  allian- 
ces as  were  thus  formed  should  lead  to  corresponding  expressions  of  feeling, 
in  the  language  of  the  Church.  If  the  war-cry  of  “ St.  George  for  England,’* 
ringing  inspiringly  through  the  English  ranks,  cheered  on  our  mailed  barons- 
to  the  charge,  and  nerved  the  arms  of  our  cross-bowmen  to  speed  their  shafts,, 
the  same  watchword  excited  the  pious  devotion  of  peaceful  citizens  at  home,, 
filled  all  the  churches  with  ardent  votaries,  thronged  the  village  greens  through- 
out the  land  with  candidates  for  rustic  honours,  and  united  king  and  people  in 
one  prayer  for  the  welfare  of  their  country.  And  so  did  the  feast  of  the  good  king 
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Edward,  or  of  the  wonder-working  Dunstan,  or  of  the  glorious  St.  Thomas,  call 
forth  national  emotions  of  gratitude,  or  admiration,  or  enthusiastic  love,  from  the 
people  in  whose  memory  their  virtues  were  embalmed.  Then,  if  their  feelings 
found  but  a faint  response,  in  the  less  solemn  observance  of  the  day  across  the 
channel,  or  the  border,  there  came  in  its  turn,  over  either,  the  song  of  public 
jubilee  and  of  national  joy,  for  St.  Dennis  of  France,  or  St.  Andrew  of  Scotland. 
Nay  even  to  such  merely  national  commemorations  other  countries  would  pay 
homage,  by  sending  their  pilgrims  in  crowds  to  worship  at  the  favoured  shrine. 

3.  A still  closer  bond  of  unity  holds  fast  together  a bishop  and  his  diocese. 
The  Cathedral,  “ the  Mother-Church  ” is  the  centre  of  a more  intimate  com- 
munion ; from  it,  issues  parochial  jurisdiction,  pastoral  admonitions,  episcopal 
visitation  $ there  is  the  throne  set  of  him  who  holds  the  apostolic  commission 
to  impose  hands,  and  use  the  weightier  keys  of  God’s  kingdom,  in  unlocking 
its  more  hidden  treasures.  Towards  it  turn  all  eyes  and  hearts  for  direction 
in  trying  moments,  in  critical  circumstances.  But  in  it  too  are  sure  to  be  laid 
the  holy  remains  of  some  early  bishop  or  venerable  martyr,  the  special  patron 
of  the  special  patron  of  the  noble  cathedral,  and  its  tributary  diocese.  Durham 
had  its  Cuthbert  and  its  Bede,  Lincoln  its  Hugh,  Hereford  its  Thomas,  Beverley 
its  John,  even  as  now  Milan  possesses  its  Ambrose  and  Charles,  Naples  its 
Januarius,  Liege  its  Lambert,  and  Rome  its  Peter  and  Paul.  The  glories  of 
such  men  belonged  to  the  See  which  they  had  honoured,  or  to  the  city  which 
possessed  their  sacred  relics  ; and  their  festival  wras  a public  holy-day  to  the 
entire  diocese.  When  it  arrived,  crowds  might  be  seen  streaming  from  the 
country  round,  through  the  city  gateway,  and  directing  their  steps  towards  the 
nobl$  cathedral,  the  proportions  of  which  were  calculated  for  such  occurrences, 
and  the  joyous  peal  from  whose  massive  tower  floated  over  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  ever  secular  building.  There  the  shrine  of  the  patron  saint,  covered  with 
its  golden  palls  and  decked  with  its  jewelled  emblems,  surrounded  with  blazing 
tapers  and  fragrant  flowers,  received  the  affectionate  devotion  of  thousands  of 
votaries,  whose  knees  hollowed  the  pavement,  and  whose  lips  wore  smooth  the 
marble  of  the  tomb,  through  ages  of  enduring  love.  And  when  the  venerable 
Bishop,  raising  his  hand  at  the  close  of  the  solemn  office,  blessed  the  silent 
prostrate  crowd,  how  truly  did  he  feel  himself  as  the  father  amidst  his  children 
secure  of  their  reverential  attachment,  the  more  because  of  the  common  devotion 
which  thu9  collected  them  in  joyful  festival. 

4.  Finally,  the  parish  church  too  had  its  own  peculiar  feast-days,  its  patron 
saints’-days,  the  anniversary  of  its  dedication,  and  perhaps  some  others  of  a 
local  interest.  It  was  the  expression  of  that  family  unity  which  more  intimately 
existed,  as  it  does  in  all  Catholic  countries,  between  the  priest  and  his  people. 
Those  offices  of  love  which  none  but  he  can  discharge  for  them,  must  lead  to 
feelings  of  a more  familiar  character.  He  has  baptized  them  all , or  at  least 
their  children,  has  instructed  their  childhood,  has  listened  to  their  tale  of  sorrow, 
and  has  absolved  them  in  Christ’s  name ; has  administered  to  them  the  sacred 
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gift ; has  attended,  with  kindness  and  comforting  offices,  the  sick-bed  of  their 
friends ; and  has  laid  their  departed  ones,  in  peace  and  hope,  in  the  grave. 
These  and  a thousand  other  duties  which  a Catholic  priest  discharges  for  his 
flock,  must  knit  together  their  hearts,  by  love  tempered  with  respect,  a love 
shared  by  that  sacred  edifice  in  which  the  blessings  of  his  ministry  have  been 
ever  received,  and  to  which  he  imparts  life  and  vigour.  The  parish  festival 
calls  forth  these  feelings  to  open  display  5 it  is  the  people’s  own  day,  it  is  to 
their  Church  that  the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  villages,  who  can  spare  a few 
hours  (and  in  a Catholic  country  these  are  many)  flock  on  that  day  to  pray; 
it  is  their  pastor,  who  takes  the  lead  in  the  more  than  usually  solemn  offices  of 
the  Church ; it  is  their  generosity  or  industry  that  has  provided  the  means  of 
giving  peculiar  splendour  to  the  festival. 

Now,  if  what  we  have  thus  far  written  be  correct,  we  may  pretty  safely  look 
for  the  causes  which  have  destroyed  holy-days  in  England,  among  those  which 
have  blighted  the  feelings  that  anciently  produced,  or  secured  them.  Schism 
broke  in  two  the  union  of  this  country  w ith  the  rest  of  Christendom  ; a secular 
policy  has  separated  all  national  from  religious  feelings ; the  decay  of  discipline, 
and  the  rise  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  cities,  have  deprived  the  episco- 
pacy and  its  seats  of  influence  or  interest,  and  dissent  has  utterly  destroyed  all 
parochial  unanimity.  And  error  has  overspread  the  whole  ; heretical  doctrine 
has  poisoned  the  sources  of  all  spiritual  gladness  j that  belief  from  which  Chris- 
tian festivals  must  spring,  those  hopes  towards  which  they  lead,  and  that  charity 
by  wrhich  alone  they  can  be  nourished.  These  things  would  we  have  restored, 
and  the  lost  holy-days  would  soon  revive. 

Lord  John  Manners  seems  to  us  to  err  in  reversing  this  order:  he  wrould 
have  the  holy-days  be  the  means  of  bringing  back  extinct  good  feelings : we 
would  fain  consider  those  days  as  their  expression  and  their  result.  It  seems, 
in  fact,  almost  as  unreasonable  to  expect  that  we  should  make  our  soldiers 
brave,  and  our  generals  skilful,  and  our  entire  nation  warlike,  and  so  gain  great 
victories,  by  ordering  a series  of  illuminations  in  cities,  and  bonfires  all  over 
the  country.  People  will  not  rejoice  and  make  merry  over  nothing,  especially 
when  some  apparent  and  present  sacrifice  is  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  5 and 
we  have  made  our  people  in  particular  so  very  rational  that  they  will  ask,  why 
they  are  to  give  up  a day’s  work,  and  keep  holy-day  ? Now  we  believe  it 
would  be  just  as  sensible  in  their  eyes  to  reply  to  them,  that  those  supposed 
profane  public  rejoicings  are  on  account  of  Blenheim  or  Agincourt,  as  to  say 
that  the  Church  festivals,  which  they  are  ordered  to  keep,  are  in  honor  of 
those  persons,  whom  I know”  (may  we  add,  44  and  care?)  so  little  about?” 
The  great  work  to  be  achieved  is  the  restoration  to  the  people  of  those  ideas 
and  sentiments,  which  w ill  make  such  commemorations  natural  to  them,  the  giv- 
ing back  the  soul  and  spirit,  and  not  mere  visible,  but  imitate,  forms.  To  go  a 
little  more  into  particulars,  let  us  begin  with  the  narrowest  scale  on  which  the 
vol.  1.  53 
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attempt  might  be  made  to  restore  the  joyful  festivity  of  olden  times.  It  will  be 
easier  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  one  parish  to  keep  festival,  than  those  of  a dio- 
cese of  such  dimensions  as  the  English  ones  now  are.  The  parish  church  bears 
the  name  of  some  good  old  Saxon  saint, — say  St.  Oswald  or  St.  Frieswida,  or  of 
a more  ancient  one,  as  St.  Clement  or  St.  George.  To  learn  what  must  be 
done  in  order  to  establish,  not  only  in  outward  observance,  but  in  the  hearts  of 
the  parishioners,  the  cheerful  holiness  of  their  saint’s  day,  we  may  do  as 
business-like  people  do  in  this  country,  in  worldly  matters.  When  a man  of 
this  character  wishes  to  set  up  a new  apparatus,  whether  for  warming  his  church 
or  house,  or  washing,  or  prison-discipline,  he  goes  to  a place,  given  in  reference, 
where  he  finds  the  machinery  at  work,  and  sees  how  it  is  managed,  and  how  it 
answers.  So  we  may  learn  how  the  restoration  of  holy-days  may  be  made,  by 
seeing  how  they  are  kept  up,  where  they  actually  exist,  as  once  they  did  among 
our  forefathers. 

If  you  go  into  a village  or  town  in  a Catholic  country,  you  may  easily  ascer- 
tain who  is  the  patron  saint  that  gives  a name  and  festival  to  the  parish  church, 
by  simply  asking  the  first  dozen  children  whom  you  meet  in  the  streets,  boys 
or  girls,  their  Christian  names.  Among  them  you  will  be  sure  to  find  one 
prevailing,  which  perhaps  is  new  to  you,  at  any  rate  unusual ; and  if  so,  you 
may  conclude,  that  it  belongs  to  some  saint  held  in  especial  veneration,  either 
from  the  church’s  being  dedicated  to  him,  or  possessing  his  relics,  or  from  his 
being  in  some  way  a patron-saint.  In  other  words,  you  find  that  name  become 
there  u familiar  as  household  words,”  a part  of  the  family  vocabulary  in  every 
generation.  u Corpora  eorum  in  pace  sepulta  sunt  et  nomina  eorum  v ivent  in 
(sternum, .”  The  very  name  is  dear  to  the  people,  is  associated  with  domestic 
feelings,  is  interwoven  with  many  tender  thoughts.  When  the  festival  returns, 
it  recalls  to  mind  the  little  one  that  received  that  name  at  baptism,  and  is  sleep- 
ing in  innocence  in  an  early  grave,  or  it  is  the  feast  day  of  the  grey-headed  old 
man,  who  can  no  longer  go  to  church,  but  must  have  his  festival  at  home,  when 
the  rest  return  from  Mass  ; in  other  words,  the  parish  festival  is  a family 
commemoration  as  well,  and  has  an  echo  of  joy  in  every  household.  But  then 
with  the  name  comes  the  history.  The  inhabitants  of  that  village  or  town,  may 
know  very  little  of  profane  history  : but  if  they  know  anything,  they  know  all 
about  their  own  saint,  that  is  or  can  be  known.  Every  year  they  hear  his 
panegyric,  in  every  house  they  have  his  image  or  picture,  however  rude ; his 
palm-branch,  or  his  lily,  or  his  vestment  declares  what  he  was,  if  he  have  no 
personal  symbol ; every  child  reads  in  school  some  aocount  of  him  suited  to  a 
child’s  capacity,  and  is  taught  to  look  to  him  as  a model  and  a patron.  And  if 
little  is  known,  the  very  mystery  lends  a new  charm,  and  allows  room  for 
speculation  why  he  has  been  chosen  as  the  patron  ; and  it  is  found  to  have  been 
either  because  he  lived  there,  or  had  some  way  made  himself  there  known,  or 
there  had  been  an  immemorial  devotion  to  him  ; or  if  every  thing  else  fail,  it  is 
at  least  certain  that  he  is  a great  saint  in  heaven,  a glorious  martyr,  or  a most 
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holy  confessor.  (Would  an  English  peasant  know  what  these  words  mean?) 

Now,  if  you  go  into  an  English  town  or  village,  and  probe  for  your  ground 
to  build  on,  through  the  superincumbent  layer  of  ignorance  and  bigotry,  by 
these  simple  means,  we  suspect  you  will  find  it  totally  wanting.  You  will  find 
multitudes  bearing  the  common  every-day  names ; but  if  you  conjecture  a holier 
reason  for  them  than  that  an  uncle  or  an  aunt,  or  the  parents  have  first  borne 
them,  you  will  be  soon  undeceived.  And  even  here  you  may  perhaps  detect 
lurking  the  baneful  symptoms  of  dissent,  in  the  very  names  of  the  young 
Ebenezers  and  Icabods,  whose  biblical  fathers  would  prefer  the  twang  of  a 
Hebrew  appellation,  to  the  softest  sounds  in  the  Church’s  calendar.  But  go 
on,  and  if  the  sexton  or  schoolmaster  can  happen  to  tell  you  to  whom  the  parish 
church  is  dedicated,  seek  among  the  people  for  some  information  respecting  that 
saint,  or  for  some  ideas  or  feelings  regarding  him.  We  are  inclined  to  believe, 
that  though  you  might  find  some  traditions  yet  alive  about  ltobin  Hood,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Needwood,  and  you  might  pick  up  many  stories  about  Dick 
Turpin  of  Yorkshire,  you  will  find  the  people  in  St.  Oswrld’s  parish  or  St. 
Giles’s  or  St.  Ives’,  just  as  interested  or  as  informed  about  these  holy  persons, 
as  they  are  about  the  Hindoo  mythology.  And  how  can  one  hope  to  make  them 
rejoice  and  hold  festival  in  their  honor  and  commemoration  ? 

But  how  set  about  removing  this  obstacle  ? Their  Church  has  been  teach- 
ing them  for  three  centuries  nothing  about  the  saints,  farther  than  that  there  is 
great  superstition  and  peril  of  idolatry,  in  performing  any  act  expressive  of 
active  communion  with  them,  such  as  asking  their  prayers,  or  trusting  in  their 
sympathy  os  protection.  Their  clergymen  have  been  lecturing  them  about  the 
wickedness  of  the  Roman  Church  in  showing  them  any  honour,  as  derogatory 
to  higher  claims,  and  has  proven  to  them  the  folly  of  invoking  them,  by  the 
comfortable  doctrine  that  they  cannot  hear  us  or  see  us,  and  by  implication  that 
they  care  nothing  about  us  on  earth.  Who  among  them  ever  is  taught  that  he 
has  a guardian  angel  ever  at  his  side,  watching  all  his  steps  ; or  that  he  should 
look  on  the  saint  of  his  name  as  a heavenly  advocate,  and  address  him  as  such? 
Who  has  been  told  to  turn  his  eyes,  through  the  perils  of  youth,  towards  the 
Virgin  Mother  of  his  Saviour,  as  the  special  patroness  of  purity  and  innocence? 
And  is  it  to  be  expected  that,  all  at  once,  they  will  enter  with  heart  into  any 
project  for  reviving  festivals,  in  memory  of  those  whom  they  have  been  too 
well  taught  to  regard  as  aliens  and  strangers,  not  to  be  approached,  save  by 
passing  over  the  yawning  chasm  of  Popish  idolatry  or  superstition  ? Festivals, 
too,  the  very  ground  of  which  is  a belief  in  the  existence  of  close  and  affection- 
ate sympathy  between  the  inhabitants  of  both  Jerusalem,  and  a firm  persuasion 
that  they  in  heaven  are  pleased  with  our  joy,  and  return  it  in  blessings  obtained 
for  us.  Surely  the  whole  teaching  of  past  centuries  must  be  contradicted ; the 
web  so  artfully  woven  for  generations  must  be  unravelled ; the  people  must 
be  taught  to  revere  what  they  have  despised,  to  love  what  they  have  hated, 
and  consequently  to  see  that  they  have  been,  till  now,  misled,  blinded,  and 
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deceived,  by  the  very  step-mother  Church,  which  now  wishes  to  set  them  right. 
How  this  will  be  done  we  are  curious  to  see. 

Let  us  for  this  purpose  have  fair  and  honest  courses.  If  you  want  to  have 
the  feast  of  any  saint  revived  in  his  parish  or  cathedral,  let  the  people  know  all 
about  him  or  her.  Tell  them  plainly  that  St.  Hilda  was  a nun  and  abbess,  and 
by  vowing  perpetual  virginity,  became  more  pleasing  before  God  and  man ; 
that  St.  Bennet  was  the  founder  of  the  monks  whose  houses  were  all  suppress  ed 
at  the  godly  Reformation,  as  being  hives  of  lazy  drones,  and  useless  members 
of  society,  and  that  he  was  a truly  wonderful  saint,  to  be  greatly  honoured  for 
that  institution;  that  Venerable  Bede  said  mass  in  Latin,  and  held  many 
Catholic  doctrines.  It  will  not  do  to  try  to  smuggle  into  the  English  Church 
a veneration  for  saints,  and  holy-days  in  their  honour,  a 3 if  they  were  some 
respectable  ancient  Protestants,  bishops  in  lawn,  or  pious  ladies  who  taught 
poor-schools ; but  let  them  be  made  known  as  saints  ; and  let  it  be  well 
explained  what  saints  are  : bishops  who  in  their  day  led  celibate  and  mortified 
lives,  distributed  the  greater  part  of  their  revenues  to  the  poor,  founded  and 
endowed  hospitals,  built  churches,  and  resisted  the  oppression  of  the  Church, 
even  unto  death : noble  and  royal  dames,  who  retired  from  the  world  into  poor 
convents,  and  devoted  their  lives  to  fasting  and  prayer,  in  perpetual  chastity, 
and  induced  many  others  of  like  degree  to  do  the  same.  And  let  the  people 
know  that  such  things  ceased  in  England  the  moment  its  people  became  Protes- 
tant, and  its  clergy  called  themselves  and  their  separated  Church  “ Anglican,” 
but  continued  in  “ Popish  ” countries  in  men  like  St.  Charles,  St.  Francis,  and 
St.  Alphonsus,  and  in  women  like  the  Princess  Louisa,  or  the  late  Maria 
Clotilde  of  Sardinia,  and  many  others  of  scarcely  inferior  rank. 

If  the  whole  truth  be  told  to  the  people  on  this  matter,  we  feel  no  doubt  that 
holydays,  in  honor  of  saints,  would  soon  revive,  because  the  religion  which  can 
alone  restore  them  would  be  re-established.  But  let  us  suppose  the  attempt  to 
be  made,  without  the  preparatory  feelings  being  excited  ; how  would  the  prac- 
tical restoration  be  effected?  Once  more,  let  us  go  to  Catholic  countries.  The 
festal  day  of  a parish  or  diocese  is  as  firmly  established  in  the  calendar  as  is 
any  one  of  the  greater  feasts.  It  has  its  office  ; its  proper  breviary  service, 
probably  with  special  hymns  and  antiphons,  certainly  with  collect,  and  lessons 
appropriate,  sanctioned  and  approved  by  lawful  authority.  The  day  belongs 
to  the  festival,  if  we  may  so  speak,  and  not  the  festival  to  the  day.  In  the 
English  establishment  there  w’ould  be  a difficulty  in  fixing  the  day,  for  its 
meagre  calender  does  not  contain  a tenth  portion  of  the  saints  to  whom  old 
churches  are  dedicated ; and  when  a day  was  found,  supposing  the  bishop  to 
approve  it,  where  would  its  office  be  got  ? The  dry  every-xlay  feriai  office 
would  have  to  be  used,  in  which  not  an  appropriate  allusion  or  reference  would 
be  made  to  the  cause  of  festivity.  But  to  proceed.  The  day,  in  a Catholic 
parish,  is  long-established,  and  well-known  to  all : not  merely  to  parishioners, 
but  to  neighbours  all  around.  The  lord  and  the  peasant  equally  look  forward 
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to  it;  it  is  one  more  tie  between  them.  The  formerPdoe$  not  grudge  the  days’ 
work  to  his  dependents,  the  other  does  not  repine  at  the  loss  of  his  gains  : it  is 
as  the  Sunday,  a day  calculated  in  the  general  balancing  of  the  year’s  occupation 
and  profit.  The  poor  people  will  not  starve  on  that  day  ; they  will  have  rather 
stinted  themselves  a little  beforehand,  to  honour  it  with  better  cheer  : nor  will 
charitable  doles  and  largesses  be  wanting  to  gladden  the  destitute,  if  any  there  be. 

We  saw,  not  long  ago,  an  instance  of  how  completely  tthe  village  festival 
unites  and  gladdens  the  hearts  of  all  classes.  Who  that  has  travellcdain  fair 
Italy,  remembers  not,  as  a vision  of  Eden,  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Lago 
Maggiore  ? Who  that  has  seen  the  latter  from  a distance,  has  not  leaped  into 
the  nearest  skiff,  and  tried,  though  only  for  a few  moments,  to  visit  them,  or  at 
least  the  one  which  most  invites  him,  “the  beautiful  island”  as  it  is  justly 
called  ? Among  those  so~tempted,  were  ourselves : and  it  was  as  lovely  a day 
for  a festival  as  ever  nature  gave  to  southern  skies,  when  we  crossed  the  calm 
water  which  separates  that  charming  spot  from  the  mainland.  The  island 
appears,  at  first  sight,  entirely  occupied  by  the  princely  palace  of  the  Borromeos, 
with  its  enchanted  gardens.  The  bold  front  of  the  former,  seems  to  rise  sheer 
from  the  water,  and  the  terrace-walls  of  the  latter  even  to  slant  beyond  the 
natural  boundary  of  the  land.  But  at  one  side,  close  to  the  splendid  stairs 
which  lead  from  the  lake  to  the  fore-court  of  the  villa,  is  a small  esplanade, 
occupied  by  poor  but  comfortable  fisherman’s  huts,  nestling  under  the  shelter 
of  the  lofty  edifice,  and  among  them  the  humble  parish  church,  now  about  to 
be  beautified  by  its  patron,  to  which  there  is  access  from  the  palace.  No 
attempt  has  been  by  the  noble  lords  of  the  island  to  buy  up  this  patrimony  of 
the  poor,  for  these  cottages  are  their  own  little  property,  nor  to  plant  them  out, 
as  an  eye-sorc,  nor  to  transplant  them  to  the  humbler  islands  around,  chiefly 
occupied  by  persons  of  their  rank  ; but  they  have  remained  undisturbed  for 
generations,  the  poor  inhabitants  holding  the  same  relation  to  the  prince,  as 
their  huts  do  to  this  palace,  that  of  humble  but  independent  neighbours,  who 
share  his  fostering  and  protecting  care,  affording  the  means  of  pleasing  contrasts, 
and  the  exercise  of  reciprocal  duties.  As  we  approached  the  marble  landing- 
place,  we  observed  more* than  ususl  stir  about  it,  nor  were  we  slow  to  under- 
stand its  cause.  An  elegant  gondola  was  riding  in  the  water,  with  its  boatmen 
dressed  in  the  livery  of  the  Borromeos  ; and  as  we  ascended  the  steps  we  were 
met,  in  frank  and  gentle  greeting,  by  the  young  count  himself,  with  his  countess 
and  child,  beside  whom  was  a large  party  of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  who  had 
been  partaking  of  the  curate’s  hospitality.  We  were  made  welcome,  and 
desired  to  call  for  whatever  the  house  afforded,  and  invited  to  inspect  it  at  our 
leisure.  This  was  hardly  necessary  ; the  entire  palace  and  its  gardens  seemed 
to  belong  to  the  public,  every  place  was  thrown  open  and  in  the  occupancy  of 
the  good  priest  and  his  guests,  who  ranged  freely,  as  we  did  ourselves,  through 
the  stately  gardens  and  cool  grottos  of  the  ground-floor  of  the  palace,  perfectly 
at  their  ease.  It  was  not  the  season  when  noblemen  in  Italy  reside  in  the 
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country ; it  was,  moreover,  but  a sultry  and  dusty  journey  of  forty  or  fifty 
miles  from  thence  to  Milan  ; but  that  young  nobleman  had  made  it,  with  his 
family,  expressly  for  that  day.  It  was  the  festival  of  the  little  parish  church, 
and  he  considered  it  his  duty  not  to  be  absent  from  it.  Who  can  doubt  that 
this  mark  of  sympathy  and  religious  communion  between  the  noble  patron  and 
his  poor  neighbours,  this  act  of  respect  to  the  humble  parish-church  and  its 
priest,  would  more  firmly  attach  the  people  to  his  family  than  perhaps  more 
expensive  acts  of  generosity, — blankets,  through  his  steward,  at  Christmas,  and 
an  ox,  roasted  whole,  on  his  coming  of  age  ? 

However,  let  us  suppose  concord  so  far  secured,  as  that  a clergyman  in  Eng- 
land could  have  the  squire  or  the  lord  on  his  side  (and  certainly  wherever  a 
nobleman  of  Lord  John  Manners’s  mind  and  heart  could  be  found,  he  would 
be  completely  with  him,)  in  endeavouring  to  bring  the  people  of  any  extensive 
parish  to  celebrate  a new  holy-day.  Due  notice  is  given,  the  saint’s  day  is 
named— his  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated — cessation  from  work  is  inculca- 
ted, morning  and  evening  service  with  music,  and  the  communion  service,  are 
arranged,  and  village  sports  (if  enclosure  acts  have  left  room  for  them) 
announced.  If  any  one  rejoices,  depend  upon  it,  it  will  be  the  publicans,  no 
small  a portion  of  a village  or  town  population  ; but  there  will  be  sufficient 
that  grieve  at  the  notice,  to  destroy  every  thing  like  unanimity  and  cheerful 
neighbourly  enjoyment  of  such  a day.  We  can  easily  conceive  the  fright,  the 
horror,  and  dismay  that  would  fill  the  breasts,  and  disturb  the  features,  of  pious 
ladies  and  preachers  of  every  sort ; nor  can  we  help  imagining  to  ourselves  the 
machinery  that  would  be  set  to  work  to  spoil  the  holiday  sport.  For  we  have 
seen  it  put  in  motion  in  provincial  towns,  to  avert  the  calamity  of  a good 
attendance  on  an  extraordinary  Catholic  function.  First  there  would  be 
placards  on  the  walls,  and  in  the  shop  windows,  of  which  the  leading  words, 
in  unusually  large  letters,  would  tell  to  a hasty  observer  the  whole  sense ; — 
“ Christians  beware  !— popish  superstition — worst  corruptions — pro- 
fane AMUSEMENTS GLORIOUS  REFORMATION RESISTED  TO  THE  DEATH.” 

Then  the  Independents  would  choose  that  very  day  for  the  ordination  or  read- 
ing in  of  a new  minister  ; Mr.  A.  interrogating  him  as  to  his  call,  and  Mr.  B. 
of  C.  reading  the  ordination  prayer.  The  Methodists  would  convoke  a mis- 
sionary meeting,  in  which  a Cherokee  regenerated  minister  (known  possibly, 
when  a savcige,  as  “ the  Great  Wild-goose  ”)  will  appear  in  his  own  native 
plumage  (hired  perhaps,  from  Mr.  Cattlin,)  and  address  the  assembly,  and 
recount  the  history  of  his  conversion  ; and  the  Baptists  would  convoke  another, 
in  which  Mr.  D.  with  his  wife,  and  interesting  family  of  little  children,  will 

communicate  their  experience  among  the  heathen : and  the auxiliary 

branch  to  the District  Bible  Society  would  have  a special  meeting  of 

subscribers  ; and  every  other  sect  would  have  something  or  other  to  exhibit, 
as  fantastic  and  as  profitable  as  the  show  of  a fair.  More  than  this  we  have 
known  to  be  done,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  disturb  a Catholic  festival : 
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enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  destroy  all  idea  of  happy  communion  of 
religious  feeling  between  the  inhabitants  of  one  place  ; probably  enough  to 
divide  house  against  house,  and  turn  to  bitterness,  even  in  the  heart  of  a family, 
what  was  intended  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  harmony  and  peace. 

A Catholic  festival  is  an  occurrence  which  puts  all  the  place  in  which  it  is 
celebrated  into  good  humour,  and  makes  it  brimful  of  cheerfulness.  Its  mean- 
ing, its  object,  and  its  demands  are  perfectly  understood  by  all,  and  are  all  of  a 
common  interest.  Before  its  day  arrives,  all  whose  duty  it  is,  are  busy  in  the 
work  of  preparation ; but  it  is  like  the  work  of  the  bee-hive,  each  does  his 
appointed  office,  with  the  punctuality  of  instinct : — the  choir  is  trained,  the 
church  decorated,  the  altars  adorned  with  all  the  richness  that  the  place  affords  ; 
the  houses  are  put  into  order,  wherever  the  processions  are  to  pass  ; the  con- 
fraternities make  their  various  preparations,  to  appear  decorously  and  prevent 
confusion ; the  clergy  dispose  all  things  for  the  more  spiritual  duties  to  be 
discharged,  and  for  the  Church-offices,  which  will  well  nigh  occupy  the  day ; 
and  those  who  have  to  look  to  the  more  secular  part  of  the  iestivity  will  not 
neglect  it. 

When  the  day  itself  arrives,  the  Church  is  ready,  with  all  her  boundless 
stores  of  spiritual  ministrations,  calculated,  not  to  deaden,  but  to  raise  and 
quicken,  the  pulse  of  religious  joy.  From  the  first  dawn  of  day,  the  doors  of 
the  church  are  open  not  merely  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  but  to  the  influx  of 
eager  faithful,  who  know  that  the  morning  sacrifice  will  be  ready  for  oblation 
as  soon  as  they,  and  that  the  morning  banquet  of  Christ’s  children  will  be  as 
early  as  the  manna  in  the  wilderness.  There  is  no  desertion  of  the  holy  place 
“ between  services,”  for,  in  fact,  the  whole  mornirg  is  occupied  by  a succes- 
sion of  offices,  which  leave  but  few  intervals  ; and  even  these  are  well  filled 
up  by  the  silent  devotions  of  many  worshippers.  Then  comes  the  great  and 
more  public  function,  at  which  all  the  clergy  attend,  and  all  the  faithful  assist, 
with  such  pomp  and  circumstances  of  festivity  as  the  place  admits  of ; and  after 
sufficient  respite,  to  allow  the  body  its  necessary  refreshment,  the  afternoon 
offices,  running  probably  till  late  in  the  evening,  succeed,  not  equally,  but  pro- 
portionately, continuing  the  holy  joy  of  the  happy  festival.  And  thus  the  more 
worldly  demonstrations  of  cheerful  mirth,  which  close  the  day,  are  not  its 
occupation  but  its  recreation,  and  come  upon  minds  prepared  to  enjoy  them, 
with  good  temper  and  sober* feelings. 

But  there  is  one  almost  necessary  part  of  festive  observances  which  the 
Church  of  England  has  completely  got  rid  of,  as  well  as  of  all  else  that  is  beau- 
tiful in  Church  services  ; and,  in  her  present  condition,  cannot  hope  to  restore. 
We  mean  religious  processions.  “ Behold  that  solemn  procession,”  exclaims 
an  author,  whom  it  is  always  a pleasure  to  quote,  “ through  the  aisles  of  the 
abbey  church  of  St.  German!  The  holy  virgins  in  pure  white  robes,  like  very 
sanctity,  bearing  bright  tapers  in  their  hands ; crowds  of  holy  laymen,  the 
noble  and  the  mechanic,  side  by  side,  alike  humble,  alike  devout ; the  saintly 
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students,  the  venerable  clergy,  slowly  moving  along,  singing  their  pensive 
melody  through  the  dusky  space,  shedding  radiance  as  they  pass  along,  while 
all  around  them  lies  in  deep  darkness.  O,  it  is  an  impressive  thing  to  mark 
the  countenance  of  each  one  who  glides  before  you.  There  are  some  who 
walk,  rapt  like  men  in  sleep,  unconscious  of  all  around  them,  conversant  only 
with  the  internal  vision,  in  a rapture  of  angelic  thought. — During  the  ages  of 
faith,  the  procession  was  considered  an  institution  of  no  small  importance,  in 
an  intellectual  and  spiritual  point  of  view.  Before  those  mystic  flames,  which 
seem  to  be  mingled  with  the  supernal  luminaries, — emblems  of  the  star  which 
never  sets, — it  was  thought  that  the  delusive  meteors  of  corrupt  passions  would 
die  away,  and  be  no  more  seen.  That  pious  crowd,  still  encreasing  as  it  pro- 
ceeded, which  passed  on,  walking  in  such  humble  guise  after  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment, was  in  sooth  a sublime  spectacle,  as  exhibiting  to  the  eye  of  the  world  a 
multitude  of  men,  who  sought  to  follow  their  ecclesiastical  king,  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  him.”  * The  catholic  procession  is  the  overflowing  of  religious 
joy  beyond  the  vessel  which  usual  contains  it.  It  is  the  mystical  stream  which 
Ezechiel  saw  flowing  from  the  altar  of  the  holy  place,  and  issuing  abroad 
through  the  temple  gates,  so  deepening  and  swelling,  as  it  flows  along,  till  it 
becomes  a mighty  torrent, f bounding  forward  in  exultation,  and  making  a joy- 
ful noise  as  the  sound  of  many  waters.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  Church  herself,  who, 
not  content  with  the  fainter  radiation  of  her  blessings  from  their  centre,  at  the 
shrine  and  the  altar,  goes  forth  to  bear  them,  and  to  impart  them  to  the  abodes 
long  ranks  of  clergy  and  crowds  of  followers  have  left  it.  You  saw,  but  a 
few  minutes  before,  the  vast  area  covered  with  men  and  women,  in 
and  resorts  of  her  children.  For,  go  into  the  spacious  building,  when  its 
in  their  holiday  attire,  all  giving  abundant  signs  of  life  and  joy,  and  the  altar 
surrounded  with  goodly  array  of  ministers,  vested  according  to  their  offices, 
richly  and  variously,  moving  in  fragrant  clouds  of  incense,  while  the  atmosphere 
up  to  the  echoing  vault  was  filled  with  the  organ’s  peal  and  the  choral  song. 
And  now  you  find  it  solitary  and  silent,  emptied  of  all  that  formed  its  life,  the 
many  tapers  burning  still,  and  the  fading  wreaths  from  the  censor  subsiding 
like  evening  vapours,  with  none  to  enjoy  the  light  and  fragrance  ; and  all  the 
beauty  and  charms  of  the  holy  building  are  there,  but  no  worshipper  to  be 
enamoured  of  it ; and  it  really  seems  as  though  the  material  church  still 
remained,  while  the  spiritual  is  gone  forth : it  is  like  the  beautiful  body  of  a 
saint  entranced,  while  the  soul  is  gone  afar  on  some  errand  of  love.  And  so, 
in  fact,  it  is : you  hear,  faint  and  distant,  the  cadence  of  the  solemn  chaunt, 
now  sweeping  fuller  upon  the  wind,  as  the  multitude  that  has  gone  forth  sings 
united  in  some  ampler  space,  then  dying,  and  only  murmuring  through  the 
windings  of  streets  and  alleys.  It  is  the  Church  of  God,  the  rival  of  heavenly 


• Mores  Catholici,  b.  v.  p.  92. 
t E zee.  xlvii. 
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choirs— “ aim©  Sionis  aeimila  ” — that  is  diffusing  blessings  through  the  entire 
town  or  village,  making  its  narrow  ways  the  aisles  of  her  vaster  temple,  the 
open  squares  its  spreading  nave,  and  the  heavens  with  their  consenting  angels, 
its  noble  vault.  And  in  place  of  niches  and  images  inanimate,  to  adorn  its 
walls,  see  every  casement  alive  with  glowing  countenances,  and  tuneful  voices ; 
the  sick  man  has  had  himself  brought  from  his  bed  to  join  the  festival,  now 
come  to  his  very  doors;  and  the  aged  and  helpless  matron  is  supported  in  the 
arms  of  her  children,  or  sits  and  raises  her  palsied  head  at  the  threshold,  to 
salute  the  Church’s  borne  treasures ; and  the  very  babes  exult  in  their  mother’s 
arms,  and  stretch  forth  their  little  hands  in  glee,  as  did  John  in  the  womb  of 
Elizabeth,  at  a similar  visit.  And  now  the  sounds  come  swelling  and  encreas- 
ing,  but  wave-like,  as  the  flowing  tide,  till  they  strike  once  more  against  the 
roof,  and  re-echo  through  the  arches  ; and  the  bright  successive  flashes  of  the 
torches,  as  they  enter,  and  the  stirring  flood  of  life  that  spreads  over  the  pave- 
ment, and  the  thronging  array  that  again  surrounds  the  altar,  give  back  the 
animation,  the  spirit,  the  soul,  that  seemed  to  have  been  sundered,  for  a time, 
from  the  visible  and  material  frame,  restore  to  it  utterance,  and  make  it  thrill 
once  more  with  stirring  life  and  sparkling  joyousness. 

Now,  what  has  the  Church  of  England  to  produce,  and  send  round  among 
her  people,  in  which  they  can  confide,  or  to  which  they  will  turn  their  looks 
and  hearts,  in  thankfulness  and  reverence,  or  in  more  solemn  worship,  as  it 
moves  among  them?  Do  they,  who  would  have  processions  restored  in  her, 
imagine  that  two  long  files  of  choristers  and  clergymen  in  hoods  and  scarfs, 
constitute  them,  and  would  rivet,  long  and  often,  the  devout  attention  of  the 
people  ? Or  that  flaunting  banners  and  antique  devices  would  give  a further 
attraction  to  them  ? Surely  these  things  may  form  a goodly  pageant,  and  meet 
for  the  walking-day  of  a club,  but  they  are  not  the  essentials  of  a religious 
function.  Where  there  are  ministers  and  symbols,  there  must  be  something 
higher  and  better  than  either,  a reality  to  be  ministered  unto.  The  Levites 
walk  forth  with  their  tunics  and  trumpets,  only  when  the  Ark  of  the  Lord 
moves  along,  and  they  in  attendance  on  it.  Has  the  Church  of  England  then 
the  shrines  of  ancient  saints,  which  priests  may  bear  reverently  in  their  hands 
or  on  their  shoulders,  to  remind  her  people  that  she  was  (alas!  is  she  cannot 
say)  the  mother  of  saints,  to  awaken  in  their  minds  the  recollection  of  bright 
examples,  and  to  excite  their  confidence  in  the  intercession  of  those,  with  whose 
sacred  remains  they  are  thus  associated  upon  earth  ? She  that  hath  rifled  the 
tombs  of  her  ancient  bishops,  hath  scattered  the  ashes  of  her  martyrs  to  the 
winds,  hath  blotted  the  names  of  her  holy  monks  from  the  calendar,  and  hath 
cast  into  oblivion  the  memory  of  her  saintly  virgins  ? She  who  cannot  count 
one  relic  in  all  her  treasuries  (revered  as  such,)  who  reprobates  all  honour 
shown  to  any,  and  dares  not  tell  her  people  to  bear  them  about  them  ? Or  can 
she  presume  higher,  and  hope  to  bear  more  solemnly  about,  the  Lord  Himself 
of  Glory,  in  His  Eucharistic  triumph,  for  such  the  Catholic  procession  may,  in 
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general,  be  called?  She  who,  independent  of  her  sacramental  losses,  which 
debar  her  from  ever  possessing  the  reality,  may  not  even  attempt  so  to  honour 
its  substituted  type,  in  the  face  of  her  own  melancholy  decree  against  it?#  She 
who  allows  irreverence  to  any  amount  in  the  administration  of  it,  discerning 
not  in  it  the  Boey  of  the  Lord  ?f  No  : she  has  forfeited  and  lost  these  gifts, 
part  of  the  Catholic  inheritance.  The  motives  which  can  suggest  religious 
festivity,  the  means  whereby  it  can  be  conducted,  the  objects  towards  which  it 
may  be  directed,  are  all  bound  up  together  by  that  unity  which,  to  be  anything 
worth,  must  be  Catholic,  Catholic  in  the  widest  sense,  as  embracing  in  its 
universality  heaven  and  earth.  Only  through  that  communion  of  saints  which 
brings  men  in  the  flesh  into  living  association  with  spiritual  beings,  can  those 
feelings  be  stirred  up  from  which  gladsome  commemorations  of  them,  or  celebra- 
tion of  great  mysteries  spring.  The  vesture  of  the  Church,  that  is  her  variable 
ritual,  sparkles  as  with  gems,  some  of  greater  cost  and  brilliancy,  others  serv- 
ing but  for  embroidery  and  every-day  adornment:  but  they  must  seek  in  vain 
to  fit  them  on  again,  and  have  them  shine,  who  have  first  rent,  and  then  stript 
off  her,  this  her  seamless  garment.  She  is  as  the  spring,  and  scatters  flowers 
along  her  path,  wherever  she  treads ; as  the  season  advances,  new  and  fresh 
ones  rises  beneath  her  feet,  flowers  of  holiness  as  of  loveliness — but  it  is  only 
the  dew  of  Hermon  that  can  feed  them,  the  dew  which  only  falls  where  brethren 
dwell  together  in  unity. J The  attempt  of  our  amiable  nobleman  to  revive  them 
in  the  national  church,  reminds  us  sorrowfully  of  those  little  gardens  which 
children  in  Germany  love  to  make  upon  the  graves  of  their  departed  friends, 


• Art.  xxviii. 

f It  is  but  a few  weeks  ago  that  “ the  English  Churchman  ” contained  a paragraph  com- 
plaining of  the  manner  in  which  the  communion  service  was  administered  in  the  restored 
Temple  church.  It  stated  that  the  remaining  sacramental  bread  ( considered  of  course  as  duly 
consecrated)  was  left  on  the  paten  on  the  altar-rails,  till  every  thing  else  was  cleared  away, 
when  it  was  taken  into  the  vestry  by  a man,  w ho  carried  it  in  one  hand,  and  a pile  of  cush- 
ions in  the  other!  And  yet  such  irreverence  and  sacrilege  (supposing  consecration)  brings 
down  no  censure  upon  its  doers  and  abbettors,  beyond  that  of  a newspaper.  If  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  believes  in  the  real  presence  after  consecration,  the  least  he  could  be  supposed  to 
do,  would  be  to  suspend  the  clergyman,  dismiss  the  cushion-bearer,  and  take  measures  for 
future  amendment.  In  fact  the  church  ought  to  be  placed  under  an  interdict.  Yet  became 
this  church  has  been  repaired  and  restored,  and  repainted  after  old  models,  it  is  considered 

?uite  a demonstration  of  return  to  Catholic  ideas  and  feelings.  How  little  they  know  of 
Catholic  truth  who  can  so  judge ! Alas  ! these  things  aie  but  as  the  mint  and  the  cummin, 
while  the  others,  that  are  neglected,  are  the  weighty  tilings  of  the  law.  Look  at  the  ancient 
canons  prescribing  different  degrees  of  penance  for  the  casual  spilling  of  a drop  from  the 
chalice.  The  decree  on  this  head  in  the  canon  law  is  there  attributed  to  Pope  St.  Pius  I,  but 
more  probably  belongs  to  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  (Dec.  3d.  P.  Dc  Consec. 
Dist.  ii.  cap.  xxvii.  in  per  negligentjam.)  Where  there  has  been  decided  negl  gence,  a 
penance  of  forty  days  is  enjoined,  besides  the  priest’s  having  to  w ipe  with  his  tongue  the 
place  on  which  the  precious  drop  has  fallen.  The  rubrics  ( l3e  Defectibus,  x.  12-15)  specify 
most  minutely  what  is  to  be  done  in  cases  of  any  accident,  abstained  for  several  days  from  the 
celebiation  of  the  divine  mysteries.  Surely  the  conduct  of  the  Cathclic  Church-and  of  the 
Anglican  cannot  indicate  anything  like  identity,  or  even  similarity,  of  belief,  respecting  the 
B*  Eucharist.  And  if  only  one  of  them  can  be  allow  ed  to  hold  the  real  presence,  Solomon’s 
test — not  here  of  material,  but  of  filial,  affection — will  easily  decide  between  their  respective 
claims. 

$ Pa.  cxxxi:. 
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by  studding  them  with  flowers,  plucked  from  the  neighbouring  fields.  There, 
indeed,  they  had  roots  and  lived  ; but  here  they  can  only  look  pretty  for  a time 
then  fade  and  die,  to  point  the  moral  of  a comparison,  between  the  flower  above 
and  the  flower  beneath  the  sod. 

So  will  it  be  with  holy-days  introduced  by  act  of  parliament,  or  by  private 
speculation — nay  by  that  Church  even,  which  ha9  destroyed  every  emotion 
that  can  suggest  them,  has  quenched  the  sympathies  and  untoned  the  harmo- 
nies necessary  to  enliven  them,  has  long  disused  her  people  to  jocund  sounds, 
and  cannot  bring  back  these  lost  feelings  without  bitter  self-condemnation. — 
Till  she  is  prepared  to  make  this,  she  must  sit  under  the  yoke  of  her  own  for- 
ging, and  weep  over  the  desolation  of  her  own  making;  she  may  exhilarate 
the  people  by  a passing  effort,  she  may  throw  this  her  body  of  death  into  a gal- 
vanic spasm,  that  looks  like  a gambol  of  joy ; she  may  mistake  convulsive 
twitches  for  smiles,  and  a ghastly  glare  of  the  eye  for  the  rekindled  flash  of 
life.  But  dead,  heavy,  and  lumpish  will  it  fall  again,  so  soon  as  the  wires  now 
applied  to  it  are  withdrawn ; unless  advantage  is  taken  of  the  momentary  arti- 
ficial life,  to  dart  into  it  once  more  the  living  spark — the  Catholic  soul,  which, 
restoring  it  to  unity  and  its  privileges,  will  put  the  garland  into  its  hand,  and 
the  canticle  into  its  mouth,  and  give  it  place  once  more  among  the  children  of 
God. 

We  have  said  the  “desolation  of  her  own  making.”  Truly,  “viae  Sion  lu- 
gent,  eo  quod  non  sintqui  veniantad  solemnitatem.”#  But  who  has  made  them 
mourn  ? no  foreign  invader,  no  princely  oppressor,  no  plague  or  famine,  nor 
prophet’s  curse.  But  it  was  a part  of  the  plan  which  made  her  a national 
Church,  which  purged  her,  as  she  vaunts,  from  errors,  and  made  her  more  ho- 
ly and  apostolic  ; so  at  least  speak  her  bishops  and  legislators.  It  is  the  de- 
signed and  well  accomplished  scheme  of  those  who  pretended  to  be  her  fathers 
in  Christ.  “Dixerunt  in  corde  suo  cognatio  eorum  simul : quiescere  faciamus 
omnes  dies  festos  Dei  a terra.”f  It  was  a deliberate  sin,  and  that  sin  must  be 
expiated  and  repaired.  It  is  in  the  power  of  England  and  its  rulers,  to  bring 
back  once  more  all  that  is  now  regretted  as  lost,  but  there  is  only  one  way. — 
England’s  first  national  holy-day  will  and  can  only  be,  the  bright  and  glorious 
day  which  sees  her  restored  to  the  communion  of  Christ’s  Church  Catholic. 

• Thren  1,  4 f Ps  73, 8% 
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HYMN— “PAN GE  LINGUA.” 


HYMN — “PANGB,  UKGUA.” 


Sing,  0 tongue,  devoutly  sing 
The  laurels  of  our  glorious  king ! 

Loud  proclaim  the  triumph  high 
Of  the  Cross*  victory  5 
How,  upon  that  altar  laid. 

Our  price  the  world’s  Redeemer  paid. 

When  our  first  forefather  ate 

The  fruit  which  wrought  his  woful  fate, 

Our  high  Creator  piteous  mourned 
His  holy  law  by  creatures  scorned  5 
And,  fain  to  make  the  damage  good, 
Through  wood  revoked  the  curse  of  wood* 

Such  the  deep,  mysterious  plan 
Framed  to  rescue  ruin’d  man — 

Framed  with  wondrous  skill  to  meet 
The  crafty  tempter’s  arch  deceit  5 
While  from  one  source  promiscuous  flow 
The  woe  and  salve  that  cured  the  woe. 

Fulfill’d  the  course  of  Advent  years. 

At  length  the  promised  Day  appears ; 

Stoops  from  his  Father’s  lofty  state 
The  Son  who  did  the  world  create. 

Meek  offspring  of  a Virgin, s womb, 
Enshrined  in  flesh,  behold  Him  come  I 

Full  many  a tear  behold  Him  shed, 

Sunk  in  his  narrow  manger  bed  5 
The  while  His  Virgin  Mother  mild 
Enwarps  in  rags  her  glorious  child  1 
And  lo  ! the  incarnate  feet  and  hands 
Of  God  are  swathed  in  beggar’s  bands  t 

And  now  six  lustral  courses  run. 

His  task  of  love  is  well  nigh  done ; 

The  Savour  of  his  own  free  will, 

Prepares  His  passion  to  fulfil ; 

And  on  the  Cross  the  Victim  lies 
Meek,  and  bound  for  sacrifice. 

Gall  His  drink,  behold  Him  languish, 

While  His  tender  frame  with  anguish, 
Thorns,  and  nails,  and  javelin  fierce. 

One  by  one  acutely  pierce ; 

Till  from  His  wounded  side  a flood 
Of  water  flows,  with  mingled  blood, 

Which  earth  and  sea,  which  world  and  skies, 
From  sin’s  polution  purifies. 

O faithful  Cross,  thou  peerless  Tree, 

No  forest  yields  the  like  of  thee, 

Leaf,  flower  and  bud. 

Sweet  isthe  Wood,  and  sweet  its  weight, 

And  sweet  the  nails  which  penetrate 
Thee,  thou  sweet  wood. 

Bow  thy  branches  haughty  tree , 

Suspend  thy  wonted  cruelty ; 

Relax  thy  tightened  arms ; repress 
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For  once  thy  native  stubbornness  $ 

The  Royal  burden  gently  bear, 

And  spare  our  dying  God,  O spare  ! 

Thou  alone  wert  meet  esteemed 
Him  to  bear,  who  man  redeemed ; 

Thou’  unshaken  Ark?  bedewed 
With  the  Lamb’s  availing  Blood, 

Shipwrecked  man  dost  safely  guide, 

Ana  in  port  securely  hide. 

To  th’  undivided  Tree  in  Heaven 
Be  glory,  praise  and  honour  given, 

Alike  to  Father  and  to  Son, 

And  Paraclete,  the  Three  in  one  ; 

Yea,  let  the  adoring  world  proclaim 
Of  Three  and  One  the  glorious  name. — Amen. 


FULFILMENT  OF  PROPHECY. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  our  promised  explanation  ol 
what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  Little  Horn,  which  forms  a part  of  the  vision 
presented  to  Daniel,  as  recorded  in  the  7th  chapter  of  his  prophecy.  Although 
We  have  already  inserted  that  chapter  in  the  4th  No.  of  the  Catholic  Cabinet, 
we  shall  quote  once  more  that  portion  of  it,  which  relates  to  the  subject  of  our 
present  examination. 

DANIEL  VII.  19—25. 

44  After  this  I would  diligently  learn  concerning  the  fourth  beast,  which  was 
very  different  from  all  and  exceedingly  terrible : his  teeth  and  claws  were  of 
iron ; he  devoured  and  broke  in  pieces,  and  the  rest  he  stamped  upon  with  his 
feet, 

44  And  concerning  the  ten  horns  that  he  had  on  his  head : and  concerning 
the  other  that  came  up,  before  which  three  horns  fell : and  of  that  horn  that 
had  eyes  and  a mouth  speaking  great  things,  and  was  greater  than  the  rest. 

44 1 beheld  and  lo ! that  horn  made  war  against  the  saints,  and  prevailed  over 
them. 

44  Till  the  Ancient  of  days  came  and  gave  judgment  to  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High,  and  the  time  came  and  the  saints  obtained  the  kingdom. 

44  And  thus  he  said : The  fourth  beast  shall  be  the  fourth  kingdom  upon 
earth,  which  shall  be  greater  than  all  kingdoms,  and  shall  devour  the  whole 
earth,  and  shall  tread  it  down  and  break  it  in  pieces. 

44  And  the  ten  horns  of  the  same  kingdom  shall  be  ten  king 
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shall  rise  up  after  them  and  he  shall  be  mightier  than  the  former,  and  he  shall 
bring  down  three  kings. 

“ And  he  shall  speak  words  against  the  High  One,  and  shall  crush  the  saints 
of  the  Most  High,  and  he  shall  think  himself  able  to  change  times  and  laws, 
and  they  shall  be  delivered  into  his  hands  until  a time,  and  times  and  half  a 
time. 

“ And  judgment  shall  sit,  that  his  power  may  be  taken  away,  and  be  broken 
to  pieces,  and  perish  even  to  the  end.’* 

We  have  already  explained  what  the  fourth  beast  and  the  ten  horns  prefig- 
ured the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  different  kingdoms  that  arose  from  its  ruins. 
(See  Nos.  4 and  5 of  this  periodical.)  The  only  remaining  question  to  be 
examined  is,  what  king  or  power  was  represented  by  the  little  horn,  which 
grew  up  after  the  other  horns, — before  which  three  of  them  disappeared, — and 
which  is  described  under  such  strong  figures  in  the  verses  above  quoted  ? The 
greater  part  of  Protestant  interpreters  find  in  this  little  horn,  and  in  its  charac- 
teristics as  here  described,  a clear  prediction  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
Papal  Rome,  i.  e.  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  the  teachings,  and  tendencies 
of  which  they  have  discovered  an  exact  correspondence  with  the  predictions 
contained  in  these  verses.  To  support  this  view,  they  are  obliged  to  make  two 
suppositions,  neither  of  which  is  true. 

1.  That  Papal  Rome,  i.  e.  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  or  ever  has  been 
a temporal  power,  like  that  of  Pagan  Rome,  or  of  the  powers  that  rose  from  its 
ruins.  Now,  although  the  Pope  is  a temporal  prince,  inasmuch  as  that  portion 
of  Italy  called  the  States  of  the  Church  recognize  him  as  its  temporal  Sovereign, 
it  is  not  as  such  that  he  is  the  visible  Head  of  the  Church  on  earth.  His  tem- 
poral power  is  perfectly  extrinsic  to  his  spiritual  character.  This  latter  he 
possessed  and  exercised  for  many  ages,  before  the  force  of  circumstances,  rather 
than  any  other  cause,  invested  him  with  temporal  power ; and  his  spiritual 
prerogatives,  as — Christs’  vicegerent,  would  be  acknowledged  by  the  Catholic 
world,  to  the  same  extent  as  they  are  known,  if  the  same  force  of  circumstances 
were  to  deprive  him  of  every  thing  like  temporal  power  and  influence.  But 
the  church  itself  is  not,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  a temporal  power,  the  tem- 
poral power  or  possessions  of  her  members  no  more  interfering  with  her  spir- 
itual character,  by  which  she  is  not  of  this  world,  than  do  the  temporal  power 
or  possession  of  the  members  or  ministers  of  any  other  church,  e.  g.  the  Church 
of  England  give  to  such  Church  the  character  of  a temporal  sovereignty.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  then,  is  not  a power  of  the  same  kind  as  described  by 
Daniel,  namely  an  earthly  kingdom  or  sovereignty. 

2.  The  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  not  charac- 
terized by  the  qualities  ascribed  to  the  Little  Horn  in  Daniel’s  prophecy ; and 
those  protestant  writers  who  endeavour  to  make  the  application  are  under  the 
necessity  of  attributing  to  that  church  doctrines  and  practices  which  she  abhors, 
while  they  are  very  careful  to  keep  her  real  principles  out  of  view.  If  any  one 
doubt  of  this,  let  him  carefully  compare  any  statement  of  our  doctrines  he  may 
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find  in  such  writers  with  the  contents  of  the  first  Catholic  Catechism  upon  which 
he  may  lay  his  hand.  Acknowledging  Christ  as  the  only  source  of  grace, — the 
only  foundation  of  our  hope,  through  whom  alone  we  ask  for  mercy  ; attributing 
to  his  institution  all  the  powers  of  the  ministry,  and  all  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments  which  it  dispenses ; giving  to  no  creature  whatsoever,  the  honour 
that  belongs  to  God,  whom  we  are  taught  to  love  with  our  whole  heart,  our 
whole  soul,  and  our  whole  mind ; commemorating  and  celebrating,  day  after 
day,  the  virtues  and  triumphs  of  the  saints  of  God,  instead  of  persecuting  them 
— and  extending,  age  after  age,  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  every  clime  and  na- 
tion of  the  world,  rather  than  labouring  for  its  extinction — how,  we  ask,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  can  any  sincere  man  who  knows  these  to  be  our  prin- 
ciples— as  all  may  know  who  wish  not  to  be  deceived— how,  we  ask,  can  such 
a person  reflect  without  horror  and  disgust,  at  the  stupid  fanaticism  that  could 
find  in  such  a system  the  qualities  attributed  by  the  prophet  to  this  mysterious 
power,  designated  under  the  figure  of  the  little  horn  ? 

The  little  horn  appears  to  us  to  denote  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Moham- 
medan power  to  which  all  the  characters  here  exhibited  may  be  readily  appli- 
ed. But  before  we  make  this  application,  we  have  a few  observations  to  offer 
on  a somewhat  similar  prediction  of  Daniel,  which  is  thought  by  many  persons 
to  relate  to  the  same  subject,  and  which,  by  those  even  who  acknowledge  the 
difference  of  object  in  these  two  prophecies,  is  not  unfrequently  confounded 
with  it. 

In  the  eighth  chapter,  Daniel  has  recorded  a vision  in  which  the  contest 
between  the  Persian  and  Greek  empires  was  exhibited  to  him  under  the  fig- 
ures of  a struggle  between  a ram  and  a he-goat,  which,  in  the  20  and  21st  ver- 
ses, are  stated  by  the  angel  to  denote  these  empires.  When  the  great  horn  of 
the  he-goat  was  grown  strong,  it  broke,  and  four  other  horns  grew  up, — and 
out  of  one  of  them  came  forth  a little  horn,  concerning  which  both  in  the  8th 
and  11th  chapters  great  events  are  predicated.  The  horn  of  the  he-goat  is  ev- 
idently Alexander  the  Great;  the  four  horns  are  the  four  dynasties  that  rose 
out  of  the  division  of  Alexander's  empire,  and  the  little  horn  that  grew  out  of 
one  of  them  is  no  other  than  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  whose  personal  charac- 
ter and  public  actions,  is  found  an  exact  correspondence  with  all  that  is  here 
said  of  the  person  denoted  by  the  little  horn.  The  Fathers  very  generally  con- 
sidered Antiochus  as  a type  of  Antichrist,  who  would  persecute  the  people  of 
of  the  New  Dispensation  as  that  impious  king  persecuted  the  Jewish  people, 
and  hence  have  been  made  the  application  of  what  was  literally  to  be  under- 
stood of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  him  whom  they  regarded  as  his  antitype. — 
Those  commentators,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  who  assign  the  empire  of 
Alexander’s  successors  as  the  power  denoted  by  the  fourth  beast,  (Daniel  7,) 
have  no  difficulty  in  determining  who  was  meant  by  the  little  horn  in  Daniel  7, 
20,  as  they  understand  it  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  But  we  have  already 
shown  that  the  Roman  empire  was  designated  under  the  figure  of  the  fourth 
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beast ; and  consequently  not  only  must  we  seek  elsewhere  the  person  or  pow- 
er that  grew  up  among  the  ten  horns  of  the  fourth  beast,  but  also  as  these  two 
little  horns — the  one  growing  out  of  a Grecian,  the  other  out  of  a Roman  em- 
pire—cannot  be  identical,  we  most  carefully  abstain  from  confounding  them,  by 
taking  them  to  represent  the  same  thing,  or  by  mixing  up  what  is  said  of  one 
with  what  is  predicated  by  the  other. 

That  the  Mahommedan  empire  is  designated  by  the  little  horn  in  the  7th 
chapter  of  Daniel,  we  deem  very  manifest ; because  all  the  details  of  this  pro- 
phecy appear  to  find  their  fulfilment  in  the  character  of  Mahomet,  and  in  the 
spirit  by  which  the  empire  he  founded  has  ever  been  animated. 

I.  The  time  of  the  rise  of  Mahommedanisra  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
time  0f  the  appearance  of  the  little  horn.  The  power  denoted  by  this  figure 
was  to  arise  after  the  ten  kings,  who  were  to  destroy  the  fourth  beast,  i.  e.  the 
Roman  empire.  This  destruction  was  effected  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
as  explained  in  the  preceding  article  on  this  subject.  Mahomet  appeared  in 
the  beginning  of  the  7th  century. 

II.  This  power  was  to  arise  among  the  ten  kings,  that  is,  among  those  powers 
by  whom  the  Roman  empire  was  dismembered.  Arabia,  in  which  Mahomme- 
danism  first  appeared,  was  a province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  continued  to 
be  such,  until  the  time  of  Mahomet. 

III.  The  Mahomedan  power  appears  to  reunite  all  the  characters  ascribed  by 
Daniel  to  the  little  horn. 

1st,  In  its  origin,  it  was  humble  and  insignificant,  and,  therefore,  deserving 
the  appellation  of  little. 

2nd,  It  described  as  a “horn  having  eyes  ; and  when  we  consider  that  Ma- 
homet styled  himself  “the  prophet” — which  in  the  Arabic,  and  other  cognate 
dialectics,  means  “One  who  sets,”  and  hence  our  English  word  “Seer,”— 
when  we  remember  that  his  successors  claimed  only  the  title  of  being  the 
Prophet’s  or  Seer’s  deputies,  it  appears  very  natural  to  apply  this  character  of 
the  little  horn  to  the  Mahommedan  power. 

3d,  “He  shall  think  himself  able  to  change  times  and  laws.”  (V.  24.)  This 
has  been  exactly  fulfilled  in  Mahomet,  who  established  a new  sabbath,  the  era 
of  whose  flight  has  abolished  among  his  followers  that  of  Christ’s  Nativity,  and 
who  changed  the  laws  which  Christ  had  established  for  others  of  his  own  in- 
vention. 

4th,  The  little  horn  had  a mouth  speaking  great  things,  (v.  20,)  that  is,  words 
against  the  High  One.”  (v.  25.)  This  suits  precisely  the  character  of  Ma- 
homet and  of  the  power  he  established,  whose  rejection  of  Christ’s  doctrines, 
whose  unauthorized  assumption  of  the  character  of  prophet,  whose  blasphe- 
mous and  absurd  fables  regarding  God  and  his  angels,  and  whose  grossly  sen- 
sual religion,  proclaimed  as  the  revelation  of  God,  must  all  be  considered  as 
“words  against  the  High  One.” 

5th,  This  horn  was  greater  than  the  rest.  Of  all  the  dynasties  that  rose  out 
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of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  that  of  Mahomet  wa9  the  greatest. 

6th,  The  king,  or  power,  denoted  by  this  horn  was  to  bring  down,  i.  e.,  de- 
stroy three  of  the  ten  kings,  or  powers,  (v.  24.)  Whether  by  the  word 
"three,”  we  are  to  understand  a definite  or  indefinite  number,  it  is  very  easy 
to  find  in  the  establishment  of  the  Mahommedan  power  in  various  parts  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  events  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  prediction. 

7th,  “And  he  shall  crush  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,”  (v.  24.)  “And  the 
horn  made  war  upon  the  saints  and  prevailed  over  them,”  It  is  not  necessa- 
ry to  state,  what  all  must  know,  that  the  Mahommedan  power  has  ever  been 
the  cruel  and  unrelenting  oppressor  of  Christians,  and  that  in  too  many  instan- 
ces it  has  prevailed  over  them.  Is  not  Constantinople,  a city  which  was  so 
eminently  Christian  in  its  origin  and  history,  at  the  present  day,  and  ha9  it  not 
been  for  the  last  four  centuries,  the  seat  of  Mahommedan  power  and  impiety  ? 
The  exact  conformity  between  the  various  qualities  ascribed  to  the  king,  or 
power  denoted  by  the  little  horn,  and  the  empire  of  Mahomet  appears  to  us  to 
justify  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  of  this  kingdom  we  are  to  understand  this  por- 
tion of  the  mystic  predictions  of  Daniel.  As  we  merely  intend  to  illustrate 
this  portion  of  Scripture  by  the  history  of  the  past,  we,  of  course,  forbid  our- 
selves to  indulge  in  any  conjectures  as  to  w hatever  part  of  this  prophecy  may 
yet  remain  to  be  accomplished. 

We  trust  that  we  have  redeemed  the  promise  made  in  the  third  number  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  that  we  have  pointed  out  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  establishment  and  triumphs  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  To  our  mind  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  events  predicted 
by  Daniel  and  John,  and  nothing  more  evident  than  the  accomplishment  of 
these  predictions.  If  some  of  our  readers  feel  inclined  to  wonder  why  we 
have  so  long  occupied  their  attention,  and,  perhaps,  wearied  their  patience  in 
examining  so  minutely  the  details  of  predictions,  the  general  scope  of  which  is 
so  obvious,  we  have  only  to  observe,  that  this  was  in  some  sort  a duty  forced 
upon  us  by  the  efforts  incessantly  made  to  profit  by  the  mystic  language  of 
these  predictions,  in  order  to  hold  up  that  church  whose  triumphs  over  error 
and  persecution  they  foretell,  to  public  execration.  But  in  the  interpretation 
we  have  given,  how  clear  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promises  in  our  religion 
and  in  its  divinely  appointed  guardian,  the  Church,  which,  unlike  the  systems  of 
human  philosophy,  or  the  empires  founded  by  human  power,  and  most  like  to 
the  unchangeable  nature  of  Him  from  wThom  they  proceed,  “ know  not  change  or 
shadow  of  alteration,”  and  are  therefore,  alone  worthy  of  Him,  who  “is  yester* 
day,  to-day,  and  the  same  forever.” 
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CRIMES  OF  ENGLAND. 

It  is  Dot  an  unusual  occurrence  to  find  the  crimes  of  England  a frequent 
theme  of  reprobation  in  the  periodical  press  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  United  States ; nor  are  we  so  very  uncharitable  as  to  insinuate  that  on  those 
occasions  the  scales  of  even  handed  justice  are  ever  and  anon  troubled  by  the 
disturbing  influence  of  national  antipathy  and  rival  ambitions.  But  when  we 
find  the  same  theme  eloquently  and  energetically  handled  by  the  matchless  edi- 
tor of  the  London  Tablet  , and  when  we  learn  that  the  late  atrocious  invasion 
of  Afghanistan,  and  the  barbarities  with  which  the  final  triumph  of  English 
arms  was  there  accompanied,  have  received  an  indignant  rebuke,  not  only  from 
a distinguished  and  highly  gifted  individual,  David  Urquhart,  the  title  of  whose 
work  we  give  below, # but  also  has  been  stigmatised  as  a violation  of  international 
law,  “ and  an  enterprize  of  a piratical  character,  which  after  causing  a great  loss 
of  men,  treasure  and  national  honour,  and  desolating  the  country  of  a harmless, 
and,  up  to  the  moment  of  English  aggression,  a friendly  people,  has  sown  the 
seeds  of  disaffection  among  the  very  British  residents  in  India,  has  chilled  the 
affection  (?)  of  the  native  troops,  and  rendered  the  whole  Mussulman  popu- 
lation hostile  to  British  power when  we  find  all  these  charges  preferred 
by  a highly  influential  association  in  London, f of  whom  a committee  has  pub- 
lished a report  to  the  above  effect ; and  thus  hear  the  complaints  and  charges 
made  in  foreign  lands  re-echoed  from  the  sea-girt  shore  of  the  “sceptered  isle,” 
verily,  we  feel  a deeper  conviction  of  her  injustice  than  even  when  reading  the 
blood-stained  pages  of  Ireland’s  wrongs,  traced  by  the  master  hand  of  Ireland’s 
Liberator  ; and  we  feel  impelled  to  nurse  the  hope,  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, when,  for  the  salvation  of  her  people,  and  as  a terrible  example  of  God’s 
justice  to  nations,  she  may  be  brought  down  from  her  guilty  elevation,  and 
made,  by  salutary  humiliation,  to  learn  herself  and  teach  others  the  truth,  which 
she  herself  not  only  disbelieves,  but  which  her  successfully  iniquitous  career 
has  almost  effaced  from  the  memory  of  public  men, — “that  justice  exalteth  a na- 
tion: but  sin  maketh  nations  miserable.”  — (Prov.  14,34.) 

To  these  reflections,  a review  of  the  two  publications  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding observations,  which  we  find  in  the  (London)  Catholic  Magazine  has  af- 
forded occasion.  Gladly  would  we  spread  before  our  readers  this  powerful  and 
unsparing  denudation  of  England’s  crimes,  did  our  space  permit.  But  whDt 
we  cannot  do  entirely,  we  shall  endeavor  to  do  in  part,  and  content  ourselved 
for  the  present,  with  the  following  extract.  To  appreciate  the  worth  of  Mr. I 
Urquhart’s  acknowledgment  of  thebeneficial  influence  of  Catholicism  on  nation-! 
al  conduct,  the  reader  must  know  that  he  is  neither  a Catholic  nor  aPuseyiteJ 


• Duty  of  the  Church  of  England  in  respect  to  Unlaw  ful  Wars.  A Letter  to  a Right  Rev- 
erend Prelate.  By  David  Urquhart.  Second  Edition.  Maynard,  Panton  Street,  1842. 

f Report  of  the  East  India  Committee  of  the  Colonial  Society  on  the  Causes  and  Cor.^ 
quences  of  the  AH'trhan  War.  Maynard,  Panton  Street,  IS4& 
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and  “perhaps,”  says  the  reviewer,  “a  protestant  of  the  Church  of  England.” — 
Without  further  observation,  we  shall  at  once  introduce  the  promised  extract, 
the  abrupt  character  of  the  beginning  of  which  will  be  easily  understood  from 
what  has  been  already  mentioned. 

“ ‘Since  the  last  peace,’  to  use  the  language  of  the  Committee’s  Report,  ‘ this 
nation  has  become  indifferent  to  the  forms  of  law,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
right.”*  But  the  truth  is,  that  ever  since  the  Reformation,  this  indifference  to 
law  and  right  has  been  gaining  its  actual  ascendancy  over  us.  This  truth  is 
elsewhere  recognised  by  the  same  Committee.  Instead  of  being  the  epoch, 
the  origin  of  the  evil,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  last  peace,  although  the 
source  of  still  further  degeneracies,  was  in  itself  an  indication  that  Europe  had 
already  lost  the  sense  of  international  justice.  The  Holy  Alliance,  that  sys- 
tem of  violent  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other  states  for  unjust  and  not  na- 
tional purposes,  was  only  a consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  by  which 
nations  were  disposed  of  without  their  consent,  and  for  objects,  termed  in  the 
jargon  of  the  day,  political.  We  must  go  much  further  back  than  1815,  to 
understand  the  cause  of  the  degeneracy.  Let  us  hear  Mr.  Urquhart. 

“ ‘It  has  been  the  character  of  all  the  Churches  that  separated  themselves 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  fix  attention  too  exclusively  upon  mere  points  of 
dogma,  and  consequently  to  induce  neglect  or  disregard  of  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  acts  of  the  people  and  its  government.  And  in  this  manner  they 
have  ceased  to  act  in  directing,  controlling,  or  restraining  the  march  of  public 
events,  through  which,  more  especially,  the  character  and  mind  of  nations  are 

formed From  the  performance  of  this  function,  the  Church  of  England 

could  be  dispensed  by  no  authority,  by  no  law,  by  no  encroachment  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  State.  From  this  station  it  has  not  been  forced,  but  has 
itself  voluntarily  or  unconsciously  withdrawn.  How  wonderful  that  it  should 
not  be  seen  that  such  an  extensive  dereliction  of  its  religious  and  official  duty 
is  an  entire  abandonment  of  its  hold  upon  existence,  as  a Church  of  England! 
....  With  what  impaired  authority  and  confidence  must  not  its  ministers  pro- 
ceed to  speak  of  morality  in  private  life,  who,  placed  in  Senates  and  Basilicas 
for  the  highest  purposes  and  examples,  have  so  far  yielded  to  the  worldliness 
of  a mean  age,  as  on  occasions  of  great  public  crimes,  not  only  to  decline  the 
denunciation,  but  even  to  consider  themselves  precluded  from  the  right  of 
judgment ! . . . . Had  the  bench  of  bishops  responded  to  the  dying  appeal  of 
the  Earl  of  Chatham, — had  they  raised  their  voice  against  the  injustice  per- 
petrated against  our  fellow -citizens  in  America,  what  would  have  been  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Church — what  the  position  of  England  P ....  In  that  instance, 
for  the  last  time  was  an  appeal  made  to  the  Church  in  a matter  of  justice,  and 
then  were  British  thoughts  for  the  last  time  uttered  in  a British  Senate.’! 


• Report  of  the  E.  I.  Committee,  &c.  p.  4. 

t Duty  of  the  Church  of  England  in  respect  to  Unlawful  Wars,  p.  22-3. 
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“ The  Protestant  bishops  who  listened  to  Chatham’s  impassioned  voice  knew 
themselves  and  their  position  too  well  to  obey  it.  Had  they  done  otherwise, 
who  would  have  regarded  them  ? When  and  where  have  prelates  of  the  Eras- 
tian  Establishment  been  heard  upon  such  subjects?  Men  who  have  accepted 
the  law  temporal,  in  all  its  aspects,  as  the  rule  of  their  own  consciences,  have 
not  the  best  right  to  prescribe  a different  rule  to  other  men.  If  the  state  can 
do  no  wrong  in  settling  religion  for  the  whole  nation,  it  cannot  err  in  the  col- 
lateral points  of  diplomatic  morality,  we  think.  If  the  Thirty-nine  articles  may 
be  sworn  to  without  perfect  belief  on  the  clerical  subscriber’s  part — if  the  same 
cleric  is  prepared  to  denounce  on  oath,  as  damnable  idolatry,  a worship  which 
he  firmly  believes  to  be  neither  idolatrous  nor  damnable, — and  if  this  may  be 
done  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  state  awards  it, — it  would,  indeed,  seem 
remarkable  that  the  reverend  gentleman  should  afterwards,  and  upon  an  occa- 
sion not  touching  his  private  interests,  turn  round  upon  the  state  and  its  sub- 
jects, preaching  to  the  latter  about  conscience,  and  to  the  former  about  its  re- 
sponsibility to  God  and  man.  It  is  true  that  the  drama  of  prelate  and  priest, 
which  these  functionaries  have  now  been  playing  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  is  a very  melancholy  amusement ; and  that,  in  spite  of  its  absurdity,  few 
of  the  bystanders  feel  their  gravity  much  shaken  by  it.  But  there  is  a limit  to 
infatuation.  The  Erastians  of  the  law  Church  know  better  than  to  assume  the 
tone  of  tlve  sainted  Hildebrands  and  Beckets,  when  they  stand  in  presence  of 
Admin  strati  on.  The  mimic  march  of  the  pontiff  would  be  irresistibly  absurd 
in  a Doctor  Howley  or  a Doctor  Philpotts.  Mr.  Urquhart  seems  to  have  been 
struck  with  this  distinction. 

“ ‘The  Church  of  Rome,  upon  the  other  hand,  retains  this  vast  advantage  in 
utility  and  influence  over  the  whole  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  that  it  never  did 
divide  or  yield  its  jurisdiction  over  every  part  of  morals  and  of  human  conduct, 
made  no  surrender  of  its  rights  of  counsel  and  reproof,  and  neither  gave,  nor  suf- 
fered to  be  torn  away,  the  power  and  obligation  to  give  or  to  withhold  the  sanc- 
tion of  religion  to  the  deeds  of  a nation,  as  well  as  to  the  private  acts  of  men.’* 

(p.22.) 

“ ‘When  I reflect  on  what  the  Church  might  do  at  this  hour, — what  it  might 
prevent, — how,  at  scarcely  more  than  the  cost  of  a mental  and  moral  effort,  it 
might  reclaim  England,  and  become  at  once  its  guide,  protection,  and  authority 
I have  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  how  that  power  of  the  Church  which 
dazzles  through  the  mists  of  nearly  two  centuries,  was  merited  and  obtained. 
No  country  has  produced  such  remarkable  churchmen  as  England;  and  we 
have  received  their  names  as  those  of  ambitious  and  dangerous  men  ! When 
monks  and  priests  could  overawe  the  mightiest  raonarchs,  and  restrain  the  iron 
barons,  by  whom  the  soil  of  this  Island  was  conquered,  the  church  must  have 
proved  itself  worthy  of  confidence.  Whence  such  confidence  ? Can  nations 
rise  save  by  the  comprehension  of  affairs  ? And  who,  among  a rising  estate, 
a&n  be  powerful,  save  those  that  understand  them  best  ? ...  In  times  less 
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great  than  these,  the  church  held  duties  (now  termed  political  as  opposed  to 
spiritual)  to  be  a more  solemn  trust  and  obligation  weighing  upon  it,  than  upon 
the  other  members  of  the  state.  It  coveted  the  administration  of  justice,  it 
applied  itself  to  legislation  as  an  institute  of  education  and  morals, — it  inter- 
wove the  mercy  and  the  justice  of  religion’s  truth  in  the  letter  of  the  law  of 
Christian  states, — and,  causing  common  obligations  to  be  respected  by  each  of 
the  separate  states  of  Christendom,  it  became  the  source  of  international  law, 
it  took  from  war  many  of  its  worst  characters,  limited  its  frequency,  and  regu- 
lated its  conditions,  and  established  the  forms,  by  which  it  should  be  made. 

Thus  was  the  influence  of  the  Church  maintained  by  its  wisdom  and  usages  . . 

. . and  men  continued  to  revere  an  institution  which,  in  a temporal  sense,  con- 
tinued to  fulfil  a portion  of  those  duties,  which  conferred  on  it  the  title  of  ‘mo- 
ther.’— p.  17. 

“These  are,  indeed,  the  titles  of  the  Church  of  England,  when  that  Church 
was.  As  to  the  establishment,  which  arrogates  the  name,  and  occupies  the 
temporalities  of  that  Church,  it  were  a contemptible  thing  to  compare  its  non- 
feasances and  misdeeds  with  those  services  to  civilization,  of  which  even  the 
above  eloquent  passage  is  but  a scanty  catalogue.  Let  us  for  a few  minutes 
examine  what,  for  many  past  years,  has  been  the  character  of  our  public  acts. 
They  will  show  how  fatal  to  the  nation’s  honour  have  been  the  nation’s  for- 
getfulness of  God,  and  its  separation  from  His  Church.  We  again  refer  to 
the  Report  of  the  East  India  Committee. 

“ ‘The  war  we  are  now  examining,’  observes  the  committee,  in  its  third  col- 
lateral report,  ‘ does  not  stand  alone  in  its  causes,  character,  or  consequen- 
ces. About  the  same  period,  we  assaulted  Persia,  without  a declaration  of 
war,  and  commenced  our  lawless  invasion  of  China.  We  also  piratically  oc- 
cupied Aden.  We  have  thus  simultaneously  outraged  every  Asiatic  people 
within  our  reach, — the  Aflghans,  the  Chinese,  the  Arabs,  the  Belouches,  and 
the  Scindians.  For  the  last  twelve  years,  this  country  has  been  engaged  in 
hostilities  in  every  quarter ; none  of  which  have  been  preceded  by  those  forms 
that  render  war  legal.  Suck  violations  of  law  have  therefore  become  habitual. 
Great  Britain,  that  formerly  earned  a character  for  justice,  by  her  respect  of 
law,  is  now  in  danger  of  awakening  against  her  the  execration  of  mankind, 
and  arming  all  nations  for  her  destruction,  unless  the  example  she  sets  suc- 
ceeds in  subverting  all  law  and  order,  and  converts  the  world  into  a ‘ societas 
leonumd 

“The  first  collateral  Report  examines  this  matter  in  detail.  We  extract  a 
few,  in  addition  to  such  as  we  have  already  enumerated.  In  1826,  England 
violated  the  law  of  nations,  by  her  compact  with  France  and  Russia  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  without  its  concurrence  and  consent.  Into 
the  examination  of  that  treaty,  and  its  untoward  consequence,  the  affair  of 
Navarin,  we  entered  at  large  upon  a former  occasion.  In  1828,  as  a further 
consequence  of  the  same  illegal  treaty,  without  war,  and  without  receiving 
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any  injury  fromJGreece,  England  blockaded  the  Greek  ports.  In  the  same 
year,  she,  for  the  first  time,  refused  to  fulfil  her  solemn  engagement  to  protect 
Syria  against  Russian  aggressions.  In  1831,  she  suffered  the  barefaced  viola- 
tion, by  Russia,  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  with  respect  to  Poland,  to  pass  unre- 
venged, and  the  nationality,  which  she  had  guaranteed  to  the  Poles,  to  be  vio- 
lently extinguished.  In  1833  she  again  renewed,  against  her  Ottoman  ally,  in 
conjunction  with  other  powers,  the  illegal  interference  of  which  she  had  been 
guilty  in  1826.  In  1834,  under  pretence  of  settling  the  Peninsula,  she  con- 
vulsed it  to  its  centre,  and  deluged  it  with  blood ; expending  her  own  blood 
and  treasure,  in  a too  successful  assault  upon  ancient  rights  and  franchises, 
guaranteed  to  Spain  by  her  own  constitution.  In  the  same  year,  she  secretly 
concerted  with  Russia  the  same  illegal  interference  in  the  affairs  of  her  old  ally, 
Persia,  of  which  she  had  twice  been  guilty  against  Turkey.  This  illegal  union 
continued  during  the  three  succeeding  years,  while  Russia,  with  our  conni- 
vance, was  urging  Persia  to  assault  Herat.  Under  pretence  of  punishing  the 
Persians  for  this  act,  which  England  herself  had,  in  a manner,  sanctioned  in 
1838,  she  suddenly  declared  herself  no  longer  bound  by  her  treaties  with  Per- 
sia, and,  without  any  declaration  of  war,  seized  upon  Karrak,  but  soon  after- 
wards as  precipitately  abandoned  it.  In  1840,  England  falsely  declared  Naples 
guilty  of  breach  of  engagements,  and  made  hostile  demonstrations  upon  her 
coast.  On  the  15th  July,  in  that  year,  she  signed  a treaty,  stipulating  warlike 
operations  against  Egypt,  with  which  country  she  was  not  at  war, — thus  viola- 
ting the  law  of  nations, — and  her  Minister  stipulated  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  before  it  was  ratified  in  London,  thus  violating  her  own  constitution 
also.  In  1841  she  established,  by  a new  treaty,  the  infamous  conditions  of 
Unkiar  Skelessi,  against  which  she  had  before  protested.  And,  finally,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  Third  Report,  ‘ disregard  of  public  law  has  been  followed 
by  disbelief  in  the  practice  of  honour  and  justice.  These  public  crimes  are 
not  only  suffered,  but  justified,  (if  justification  it  can  be  called,)  by  asserting 
that  our  whole  previous  career  has  been  one  of  injustice:  inferring,  therefore, 
that  injustice  is  the  character  of  England,  and  that  injustice  is  profitable.’  It 
is  added,  although  the  fact  is  immaterial  to  the  purpose,  that  this  assertion  is 
altogether  false, — justice  having  been,  in  past  times,  the  character  of  England, 
and  the  only  bulwark  of  her  greatness. 

“With  such  startling  enormities  before  our  shamed  regards,  we  can  well  af- 
ford to  hear  Mr.  Urquhart’s  withering  denunciations  of  our  actual  degrada- 
tion. They  afford  him  the  means  of  unanswerably  illustrating  what  he  has 
recorded,  of  the  influence,  which  the  Reformed  religion  had  in  perverting  and 
corrupting  the  intellect  of  England  and  her  heart.  We  are  curious  to  know,  what 
impression  the  following  bitter  challenge  to  Dr.  Philpotts,  as  to  the  spiritual 
endowments  of  the  Anglican  establishment,  made  upon  that  most  conscientious 
of  her  prelates. 

“ ‘The  evidence  of  the  Church’s  usefulness  is  to  be  found  in  the  life  and  cha- 
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racier  of  its  flock.  Does  that  flock  do  justice  and  love  mercy  ? Is  it  moved 
with  brotherly  affection?  Is  it  one  that  executes  justice,  shielding  the  weak, 
resisting  the  oppressor  ? Is  it  one  that  detests  violence  and  rapine,  and  turns 
away  from  blood  ? No!  this  people  is  a house  divided  against  itself,  but  it 
rises  as  one  man  to  do  wrong  against  the  stranger.  Its  hand  is  swift  to  shed 
blood,  and  it  exults  in  its  transgression ; and  no  words  of  rebuke  have  been 
heard,  against  the  iniquities  of  earthly  rulers,  from  the  ministers  of  the  God  of 
Justice.  They  were  silent  in  the  face  of  the  crimes  of  power.  They  bore  no 
message  to  their  Sovereign  from  the  King  of  Kings,  and  they  denounced  no 
j udgment  and  no  retribution  on  a generation  of  evil  doers ; they  had  not  taught 
justice;  they  could  not  denounce  transgression.’ — p.  19. 

u Who  is  there,  that  has  not  read  the  memorable  letter  to  the  Protestant  Bishop 
of  London,  which  the  present  Archbishop  of  Tuam  published  in  the  summer 
of  1835?  For  such  as  have  not  read  it,  we  wish  the  space  and  opportunity 
were  afforded  us,  of  transferring  to  these  pages  the  magnificent  contrast  of  the 
morality  of  the  Church  Catholic,  with  that  of  her  rebellious  child,  pretending 
to  the  name  of  English  Church.  His  grace,  with  happy  judgment,  selected  for 
the  parallel,  two  famous  modern  sermons ; the  one,  preached  by  a poor  attenu- 
ated friar  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  that  still  is — the  other, 
preached  at  the  inauguration  of  the  then  reigning  King  of  England,  by  Dr. 
Bloomfield  himself,  the  Protestant  prelate  whom  his  grace  was  actually  addres- 
sing. The  one  discourse  made  that  august  assemblage,  where  the  highest 
princes  of  the  Church  and  those  of  earth  sat  together,  to  tremble  with  fear  and 
shame  for  the  coming  of  their  Lord  in  judgment,  as  they  listened  to  the  fearless 
words  of  his  poor  but  faithful  minister.  The  other  sermon  was  a most  courtly 
lecture  upon  one  or  other  of  the  decencies  of  modern  high  life.  It  was  polish- 
ed, and,  what  is  commonly  styled  in  correct  society,  elegant  and  clever;  but 
it  was  not  impressive.  4 Epictetus  might  have  been  the  composer,’  said  its 
sarcastic  commentator,  4 and  one  of  his  disciples  might  have  been  the  preacher 
of  it.’  What  the  sermons  and  preachers  were,  such  were  the  societies  which 
produced  them.  The  parallel  might  be  extended  from  Rome  to  Lambeth  Pal- 
ace; Berlin,  Petersburgh,  the  Hague,  or  any  seat  of  error  would  do  as  well  as 
Lambeth  in  the  contrast.  It  is  only  in  the  Church  Catholic,  that  court-preach- 
ers forget  so  far  their  courtesies,  as  to  tell  to  royalty  and  excellency  the  truths, 
which  these  personages  are  apt  to  suppose  to  have  been  meant  solely  for  the 
vulgar.  It  is  only  the  Church  Catholic,  that  employs  against  these  personages, 
when  sermons  are  found  inadequate  for  their  conversion,  a discipline  of  chas- 
tisement, which  is  unknown  to  them  of  the  new  learning,  and  would  shock 
them,  were  it  known,  with  its  sturdy  disrespect  of  persons  and  privilege.  The 
Colonial  Society,  in  its  own  way,  has  acknowledged  some  portion  of  this  truth. 
When  Peter  I,  it  tells  us  (p.  53,  n.)  Erastianised  the  Russian  Church,  its  pow- 
ers and  efficiency  to  control  the  passions  of  the  executive  were  overturned. — 
Before  that  event,  even  this  schismatical  and  rotten  branch  of  the  Church  did 
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contrql  the  tyrants  of  Muscovy,  but  only  * to  a certain  degree.7  In  like  man- 
ner, as  Mr.  Urquhart  has  very  strongly  but  accurately  put  it,  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Prussia  is  a mere  utensil  of  bureaucratic  despotism  within,  and  of 
deception  without  it.  Bad  as  the  unhappy  establishment  is  in  our  own  coun- 
try, and  sunken  deeply  in  almost  hopeless  degradation,  it  is,  according  to  our 
author,  the  only  one  ‘ of  the  churches  severed  from  this  original  stock’  (the 
Church  Catholic,)  ‘that  imposed  upon  itself  the  duty  and  preserved  the  func- 
tions connected  with  a teacher  and  a censor  of  the  morals  of  the  state.’  (pp. 
22-3.)  How,  in  the  same  writer’s  judgment,  this  least  deformed  of  the  excre- 
scences of  Reformation  does,  nevertheless,  present  itself,  we  have  already 
seen.  A Church  that  does  not,  or  cannot,  ‘teach  men  to  be  just,’  is  something 
so  bad,  that  we  are  unable  to  imagine  how  Russia  or  Prussia  can  produce  a 
worse.  Surely  there  is  not  a worse  state  for  any  nation  to  be  brought  to,  than 
that  of  being  ‘ so  ignorant  as  to  sin  without  an  intention,’  insomuch  that  ‘the 
value  of  conscientiousness  is  totally  destroyed — not  one  just  man  remaining  to 
testify  and  accuse.’  (p.  25.)  Yet  it  is  to  this  degradation  of  heart,  that  the 
teachings  of  its  Protestant  preachers,  or  their  inability  to  teach,  have  now 
brought  down  this  once  noble  nation.  The  Church  of  England,  we  are  else- 
where told,  (p.  16)  ‘from  the  protector,  becomes  the  destroyer  of  the  state; 

changed  itself  in  character,  it  becomes  the  curse  of  the  land  whose 

blessing  it  was  instituted  to  be.’  Even  the  appeal  he  makes  to  one  among  the 
prelates  of  that  Church,  is  made  rather  to  the  man  than  to  the  ecclesiastic.  He 
does  not  seem  to  anticipate  very  great  things  from  the  Church  of  England,  even 
at  the  best.  If  only  one  of  its  ministers  can  be  induced  to  examine  into  the 
state  of  his  interior,  under  the  head  of  his  duties  as  minister,  it  i9  as  much  as 
Mr.  Urquhart  is  willing  to  expect.  ‘Has  it  no  dignity  whose  powers  and 
patriotism  may  struggle  while  it  is  yet  day,  and,  if  he  fail,  and  we  perish, 
leave  still  upon  the  name  of  England  one  ray,  amid  the  darkness  of  her  de- 
cline— one  son  who  had  performed  his  duty?’  Without  awaiting  his  lord- 
ship’s answer  to  the  question  with  which  Mr.  Urquhart  closes  his  pamphlet, 
we  will  undertake  to  answer  for  him  in  the  negative.  There  is  no  such  dig- 
nitary— no  such  Church,  judicially  known  to  the  constitution.  From  the  days 
of  Matthew  Parker  and  the  Nag’s  Head  Tavern,  to  our  days,  they  have  not 
been  seen  amongst  us.  Their  very  existence  is  sometimes  doubted.  It  is 
only  known  that  the  age  in  which  they  flourished  was,  likewise,  that  of  monk- 
ery— an  age  of  superstition  and  fable ! 

“ In  truth,  the  only  instances,  cited  by  Mr.  Urquhart,  in  which  the  Church  of 
England  appears  to  have  done  her  duty  to  the  State,  are  borrowed  from  Catho- 
lic times.  When  the  Church  of  England  existed — that  is,  when  she  was 
Catholic — such  instances  were  familiar  enough.  ‘If  we  apply  ourselves,’ 
lie  says,  ‘ to  clearing  away  the  encumbrances  of  latter  times,  we  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  them,  and  no  doubt  in  judging  them.’  (p.  9.)  And,  ac- 
cordingly, it  is  to  Catholic  times  and  Catholic  examples,  that  he  invites  the  re- 
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luctant  attention  of  the  Protestant  bishop,  to  whom  his  work  is  dedicated.  He 
has  the  sense  to  see,  that  the  men  of  the  new  learning,  incompetent  to  improve 
upon  those  models,  have  done  their  best  to  forget  them.  From  none  of  the 
Protestants,  indeed,  does  he  seem  to  expect  much  amendment  in  this  respect. 
The  Puseyite  party  he  has  tried,  and  found  light  in  the  balance.  Between 
these  and  the  subtle  Greek  Theosophists,  of  the  latter  days  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire, he  traces,  with  much  ability  and  soundness,  a strong  and  strange  resem- 
blance. In  these  days,  as  in  those,  the  cup  of  the  wickedness  and  danger, 
into  which  an  apostate  Church  has  plunged  both  State  and  people,  is  being 
filled  by  the  ascetic  ambition  of  that  Church  to  place  itself  above  the  ruined 
State,  repudiating,  at  the  same  time  the  duty  of  censorship,  which  the  Holy 
See  always  exercised,  over  State  affairs.  In  the  latter  respect,  both  Constan- 
tinople and  Lambeth  present  a strong  family-likeness  to  the  rigid  dogmatising 
tscetism  of  the  Puritans : in  the  former,  they  preserve,  but  faintly,  the  impress 
of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  of  the  See,  whose  authority  they  renounced.  Ap- 
plied to  by  the  friends  of  humanity  and  justice,  to  examine  and  denounce  the 
crimes  that  have  made  our  name  a hissing  and  reproach  among  the  natious, 
they  have  whined  about  the  wickedness  of  the  times,  which  has  merited  such 
a retribution ; adding — but  with  these  things  religion  has  nothing  to  do”l— 
an  answer,  that  is  strange  in  the  mouth  of  any  person  of  piety  and  learning ; 
bat  how  much  more  so,  when  they  who  utter  it  are  themselves  founders  of  a 
sect,  that  holds  the  Church,  in  its  relation  with  the  State,  to  be  the  point  that 
culminates ! We  cannot  blame  Mr,  Urquhart  for  the  vivacity  with  which  he 
judges  these  dreamy,  fruitless  speculators.  To  his  unprejudiced  eyes — (for, 
apparently,  in  the  wars  of  the  Tractarians  and  Parkerites  he  feels  not  the 
smallest  interest), — “this  new  sect  presents  the  ascetism  of  Puritanism,  with- 
out its  freedom  j and  the  despotism  of  Rome,  without  its  intelligence.’9  (p.  24.) 
When  will  these  mistaken  men  derive  wisdom  from  their  past  experience  ? 
They  see  their  sect  stricken  with  barrenness,  like  the  unprofitable  fig-tree  by 
the  way  .side,  which,  at  the  same  time,  if  they  believe  the  promises,  they  know 
that  those  who  abide  in  the  Saviour  should  bear  much  fruit.  It  is  strange 
that  they  cannot  view  these  points  in  their  combination,  Either  the  promise  of 
God  is  of  none  effect,  or  they  abide  not  in  him  at  the  present  moment.  They 
hold  it  sinful  to  serve  a Protestant  cause,  and  they  are  right.  But  then  they 
should  not  continue  to  wear  the  livery,  and  enjoy  the  pay,  of  Protdstant office- 
bearers. They  desire  to  further  the  reconciliation  of  England  to  the  Holy 
See ; — a desire  which,  we  are  convinced,  is  most  seriously  felt  by  them : but 
winch,  in  their  actual  position,  unless  we  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  it  is  out 
• of  their  power  to  realise.  They  that  gather  not  with  Rome,  scatter  their 
seed  abroad— and  it  perisheth.  For  all  practical  purposes,  neither  Mr.  Ur- 
quhart, nor  any  other  man,  zealous  for  the  resurrection  of  our  country,  has 
any  thing  to  hope  from  Puseyites,  more  than  from  Protestants : they  are  all 
bastard  slips  alike,  and  they  shall  not  strike  deep  root  downwards,  nor  shall 
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they  bear  fruit  upwards.  Not  one  uncatholic  voice  has  responded  to  his  im- 
passioned appeal.  The  grave  is  not  more  silent  to  the  call  of  duty  and  chival- 
ry, than  is  the  heart  of  that  nation  which  the  cold  blight  of  Erastianism  has 
palsied.  Piety  has  indeed  denounced  the  national  sin  to  national  execration, 
and  has  warned  those  who  practise  her  reverence  not  to  become  sharers  in  it  by 
their  own  acts,  and  fly  from  the  colours  of  the  recruiting  sergeant,  as  from  the 
ensigns  of  the  Tempter.  But  piety  is  essentially  a Catholic  virtue,  and  in  her 
precepts  error  has  no  part.  Those  who  have  so  admonished  the  faithful,  are 
themselves  of  the  faithful.  The  arch-bishop  of  Tuam  and  the  Very  Reverend 
Superior  of  the  Irish  Franciscans  have  but  revived,  in  these  evil  days,  the  les- 
sons which  illustrious  predecessors  had  inculcated  in  the  agesof  faith.” 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


St.  Louis. — The  health  of  the  venerable  Bishop  of  St.  Louis  was  so  far  im- 
proved, at  the  latest  dates,  as  to  allow  him  to  leave  Paris  for  Rome,  where  he 
designs  to  pass  the  winter. 

Nominations. — The  following  appointments  took  place  in  the  diocese  of  St. 
Louis  during  the  course  of  last  month.  The  Very  Rev.  P.  J.  Verhaegen,  S.  J., 
has  been  appointed  Rector  of  the  church  in  St.  Charles ; the  Rev.  J.  B.  Smedts, 
S.  J.,  Master  of  Novices  of  the  Vice-Province  of  Missouri,  in  Florissant;  and 
the  Rev.  P.  J.  Verheyden,  S.  J.,  Rector  of  St.  Francis  Regis,  near  Westport, 
on  the  Missouri  river. 

The  Very  Rev.  James  Ryder,  S.  J.,  has  been  appointed  Provincial  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  for  the  Province  of  Maryland. 

At  Paris,  (France,)  the  Very  Rev.  Mr.  Etienne  has  been  elected  Procura- 
tor General  of  the  Priests  of  the  mission,  commonly  called  Lazarists,  from  their 
chief  house,  St.  Lazarus,  in  Paris.  Three  electors  from  the  U.  S.  assisted  on 
the  occasion — the  Very  Rev.  John  Timon,  Visiter  of  the  order  in  the  U.  S., 
the  Rev.  B.  Arfnengal,  Superior  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  of  Louisiana, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Bouilli,  Rector  of  the  church  of  Donaldson ville. 

Illinois. — Our  holy  Religion  is  rapidly  spreading  in  this  State,  and  the 
number  of  Catholics  is  very  considerable.  New  churches  are  in  progress  of 
erection  at  Chicago,  Alton,  Edwardsville,  Shawneetown,  Kaskaskia,  Peoria 
and  Belleville. 


Iowa  Territory. — Nineteen  Religious  Ladies,  under  the  name  of  “Sisters 
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of  Charity,”  but  distinct  from  those  (of  the  same  name)  connected  with  the 
mother  house  of  Emmetsburg,  Md.,  have  arrived  in  Dubuque,  from  Philadel- 
phia. Dubuque,  Davenport  and  Burlington  are  said  to  be  among  the  places  in 
which  they  intend  to  take  charge  of  charitable  institutions. 

Pittsburgh. — The  Very  Rev.  Michael  O’Connor,  D.  D.,  has  been  appoint- 
ed first  Bishop  of  the  new  See  of  Pittsburgh,  and  was  consecrated  on  the  15th  of 
August  last,  in  the  Irish  College  at  Rome,  by  his  Eminence,  Cardinal  Franso- 
ni,  assisted  by  two  other  Prelates.  The  Prelate  has  been  for  some  years  Vicar 
General  of  the  Diocese  of  Philadelphia,  and  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  Pittsburgh. 
His  Diocese  comprises  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
O’Connor  is  a native  of  Cork,  Ireland ; he  studied  in  the  Propaganda,  at  Rome, 
and  was,  says  the  Cork  Examiner,  one  of  the  brightest  talents  in  that  “ little 
world  ” of  nations. 

Baltimore. — An  ordination  was  held  by  the  most  Rev.  Dr.  Eccleston,  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  on  the  2d  September,  on  which  occasion 
Messrs.  Timothy  Reardon,  John  Norris,  Edward  McNerhany,  Stephen  Hu- 
bert and  John  Hayden  received  the  Holy  Tonsure  ; Mr.  Wm.  D.  Parsons  re- 
ceived the  four  Minor  orders;  and  Messrs.  O.  L.  Jenkins,  Charles  Brenan, 
Michael  Slattery  and  Thomas  Foley  were  promoted  to  the  order  of  Subdeacon- 
ship.  On  the  next  day,  Sunday,  Messrs.  Joseph  Maguire,  O.  L.  Jenkins  and 
M.  Slattery  were  advanced  to  the  order  of  Deaconship,  and  Rev.  Wm.  A. 
Blenkinsop,  Deacon,  was  promoted  to  the  Priesthood. — U.  S.  Cath . Mzg, 

New  Churches. — New  churches  have  been  lately  commenced  at  West 
Kensington  and  at  Nicetown,  in  the  Diocese  of  Philadelphia;  at  Beloni,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Natchez ; at  Havre  de  Grace,  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore, 
and  at  Troy,  in  the  Diocese  of  New  York. 

Massachusetts. — Worcester . — The  new  Jesuit  College  of  this  place,  called 
the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  was  opened  on  the  15th  of  September  last,  under 
the  Presidency  of  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Mulledy,  S.  J.  It  is  distinguished  from 
most  all  the  other  Catholic  Colleges  of  the  Union,  for  as  its  Prospectus  says, 
it  is  intended  exclusively  for  Catholics.  The  plan  of  education  is  designed  to 
prepare  young  men  for  an  Ecclesiastical,  Professional  or  Commercial  state  of 
life ; and  accordingly  embraces  three  distinct  courses  of  study. 

Orzgom  Territory. — The  Reverend  Fathers  P.  de  Vos  and  A.  Hoecken 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  left  St.  Louis  towards  the  close  of  April  last,  had 
at  the  latest  intelligence,  safely  arrived  at  the  South  pass  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
ains.  On  the  4th  of  July  ult.,  the  altar-tent  was  pitched  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain,  the  Holy  Mysteries  were  offered  up,  and  an  address  delivered  suit- 
able to  the  occasion,  in  the  presence  of  thousands,  composed  of  emigrants  and 
of  four  different  tribes  of  Indians. 


Canada* — In  Kingston  the  corner  stone  of  the  R.  C.  Cathedral  was  laid  by 
the  newly  consecrated  coadjutor  Bishop,  Dr.  Phelan ; and  in  Victoria  a new 
church  was  solemnly  dedicated  to  God  by  the  same  Prelate.  On  the  25th  of 
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September  the  corner  stone  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church  was  laid  in  Montreal.  Thin 
edifice  will  be  of  considerable  size,  215  feet  long,  and  broad  in  proportion. 

Italy. — Rome. — Several  Chinese  Priests,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Pro- 
paganda, have  departed  for  their  native  land. 

France. — The  monthly  news  from  France , is,  as  usual,  very  cheering.  It 
seems  that  the  principles  of  our  HolyJReligion  continue  to  gain  influence  on  all 
classes  of  society.  The  King  and  the  whole  Royal  Court  assisted  at  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Church,  on  the  anniversary  day  of  the  late  lamented  Duke  of  Orleans. 
The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Joinville,  on  their  arrival  at  Brest  from  Brazil,  enter- 
ed the  church  of  that  city,  and  assisted  at  the  Divine  Mysteries,  to  return  thanks 
to  God.  They  ordered  4000  francs  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  of  the 
city.  The  Chambers  have  voted  a large  tract  of  land  for  the  Trappists  in  Al- 
giers, and  made  an  appropriation  of  12,000  francs  to  them,  to  promote  agricul- 
ture. The  people  flock  to  the  meetings  of  an  Association,  which  has  been  lately 
formed  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  designed  to  procure  Christian 
instruction  for  adults,  especially  for  the  working  classes,  as  also  to  secure  to 
them  assistance,  temporal  and  spiritual,  in  their  necessities.  This  Association 
is  wonderfully  successful  amidst  the  vast  masses  of  the  Metropolis. 

England. — A new  church  was  opened  at  Islington : three  Bishops  and 
about  40  Catholic  clergymen  assisted  on  the  occasion.  Six  alumni  of  the  Jes- 
uit college  of  Stoneyhurst  have  arrived  in  London  with  Father  Raby,  and  will 
leave  within  a few  days  for  Calcutta.  Dr.  Sharpies  was  consecrated  at  Rome, 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  Bishop  of  Samaria,  tn  partibuey  and  Coadjutor 
to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Browne,  Vic.  Apost.  of  the  Lancashire  District.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Parkins,  curate  of  Marden,  Wilts,  an  old  Tractarian,  has  embraced 
the  Catholic  faith.  Dr.  Oliffe  has  been  appointed  Coadjutor  to  the  most  Rev. 
Dr.  Carew,  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Calcutta,  lately  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Archbishop,  in  reward  of  his  signal  services  to  religion. 

Holland. — The  King  has  granted  10,000  florins  for  the  construction  of  a 
Catholic  Church  and  Presbytery  at  Healhuisen  and  Ghent,  near  Nimegue. 

Portugal. — The  Court  of  Portugal  has  finally  removed  the  difficulties  that 
existed  between  it  and  Rome  j it  has  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
over  all  the  churches  of  Christendom.  The  new  elect  Patriarch  of  Lisbon 
received  the  Cardinal’s  Hat $ the  Bishop  of  Lisbon  and  other  prelates  were 
consecrated  for  their  respective  Sees. 

Gibraltar. — Bishop  Hughes,  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Gibraltar,  who  has 
been  so  long  the  subject  of  persecution  and  vexation,  has  finally  reaped  the  re- 
ward of  his  firmity,  and  triumphed  over  the  efforts  of  misled  Trustees.  These 
gentlemen,  unaided  by  the  arm  of  the  English  Government,  have  finally  yield- 
ed to  the  rights  of  the  Bishop.  The  principal  mover  of  this  scandalous  en- 
croachment on  the  rights  of  the  Churoh,  has  withdrawn  from  the  city,  and  re- 
tired to  Algiers.  The  restoration  of  tranquillity  to  the  Church  and  respect  to  the 
worthy  Bishop  have  been  the  happy  effects  of  his  departure. 
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Turkey. — The  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Petra,  in  part.  Patriarchal  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  Constantinople  for  the  faithful  of  the  Latin  rite,  Mgr.  Julien^Hil- 
lereau,  has  lately  arrived  in  Paris.  The  French  press  gives  us,  on  this  occa- 
sion, some  particulars  concerning  the  Mission  of  Constantinople,  which,  be- 
sides the  city,  extends  itself  to  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Bosphorus  and  to  the 
borders  of  the  Black  Sea.  There  are  in  this  mission  about  10,000  Catholics  of 
the  Latin  rite,  9,000  of  whom  reside  in  Constantinople : the  others  are  dis- 
persed in  Salonica,  Adrianople,  Trebizonde  and  other  cities.  There  are  46 
Priests  in  the  mission,  who  attend  nine  Churches  and  nine  private  Oratories. 
There  have  been  opened  three  parochial  schools ; two  hospitals  have  been 
erected  for  those  who  are  infected  with  the  plague,  and  a house  of  refuge  for 
the  poor.  There  is  a College  under  the  charge  of  the  Lazarists,  and  another 
educational  institution,  attended  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Late  and  important 
changes  which  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  introduced  in  the  costumes  of  the 
Mussulmans  bringing  them  qearer  to  those  of  the  Christians,  have  contributed 
much  to  lessen  the  hatred  of  the  Turks  against  those  who  bear  the  name  of 
Christ.  The  Catholics  are  no  more,  as  formerly,  obliged  to  celebrate  the  Holy 
ceremonies  in  secret.  Constantinople,  in  the  course  of  this  year, witnessed  the 
the  solemn  Procession  on  Corpus  Christi  move  through  its  streets,  with  great 
order  and  magnificence. 

China. — Hong  King. — A handsome  Catholic  Church  has  been  erected  in  this 
place.  A correspondent  from  Hong  King  says:  “ Several  Catholic  Missiona- 
ries have  landed  here,  and  manifest  much  zeal  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel. They  have  already  a college  built  near  their  church.  They  entertain 
the  hope  of  once  more  spreading  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  like  formerly,  when 
the  School  of  Loyola  preached  the  gospel  in  China,  and  some  of  them  had  be- 
come inmates  of  the  Court.” — Cath.  Misc. 

Since  1840  a new  mission  has  been  established  in  Chinese  Tartary.  Mr. 
Verolle,  Apostolic  Missionary  of  Setchuen,  has  been  appointed  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic. This  exemplary  Prelate  accepted  the  charge  with  respect  and  humility, 
although  with  the  natural  fear  attendant  upon  an  undertaking  so  arduous  and 
important.  After  much  trouble  and  anxiety,  by  a protracted  voyage  of  69  days 
from  Setchuen,  he,  accompanied  by  three  Priests,  arrived  at  the  place  appointed 
for  him  by  the  Common  Father  of  the  faithful,  Gregory  XVI. 

Sandwich  Islands. — Mr.  Huguenin,  of  Bordeaux,  has  received  a letter  u 
from  Father  Tignac,  procurator  of  the  Congregation  of  Picpus,  dated  Valparai- 
so, 28th  October  1842,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Father  Maigret  had  informed 
him  that  eight  thousand  Neophytes  had  already  been  made  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  notwithstanding  the  persecutions  raised  by  the  Protestant  Missiona- 
ries. The  speedy  conversion  of  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  Catholic  faith  is 
likely  to  follow,  if  the  Catholic  Missionaries  be  allowed  to  pursue  their  holy 
functions  without  molestation. — Catholic  Herald. 
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Australia. — To  the  Clergy  and  faithful  of  the  City  of  Sidney . John  Bede 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  of  the  Holy  Apostolic  See,  Archbishop  of  Sydney, 
and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  New-Holland,  placed  in  the  church  of  God  to  watch 
over  the  spiritual  welfare  of  her  children,  as  having  to  render  an  account  for 
their  Souls,  we  are  impelled  by  a strict  sense  of  duty  to  sanction  and  to 
strengthen,  as  for  as  in  us  lies,  the  expressed  judgment  of  the  civil  power  on  a 
subject  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a moral  point  of  view.  You  are  aware, 
dearly  beloved,  that  the  legal  authorities  have  entitled  themselves  to  our  grati- 
tude by  the  decided  opposition  they  have  made  to  the  inundation  of  immoral 
publications,  with  which  the  colony  was  threatened.  They  have  denounced, 
after  due  examination,  certain  publications  as  destructive  of  good  order,  as  ten- 
ding directly  to  the  corruption  of  the  mind  and  heart — in  a word,  as  utterly 
unfit  for  perusal.  The  purpose  of  the  persons  who  edit  these  publications  is 
to  obtain  money,  by  means  necessarily  destructive  of  the  morals  of  the  commu- 
nity. Our  object  in  now  addressing  you  is  to  invite  you  to  abstain  from  the 
purchase  of  them.  We  exhort  you  thus  to  set  a good  example  to  the  Colony 
at  larger— an  example  which,  if  universally  followed,  will  prevent  effectually 
the  continuance  or  repetition  of  this  most  dreadful  evil,  for  so  long  as  there  are 
readers  to  purchase,  there  will  be  found  wretches  to  publish,  whatever  may  be 
the  risk.  Parents,  guardians,  masters  and  heads  of  families  are  particularly 
admonished.  Let  them  remember  their  responsibility  to  God.  Let  them  avoid 
co-operation  with  these  assassins  in  the  spiritual  murder  of  those  under  their 
charge ; for  of  their  heinous  crime  will  they  be  held  guilty  if  they  permit  such 
publications  to  be  circulated  within  this  homes  and  amongst  their  dependants. 
And  whilst  we  decline  the  exercise  in  full  of  that  authority  to  rule  in  the 
Church  of  God,  with  which  we  are  invested,  and  use  the  language  of  entreaty 
rather  than  of  power  as  regards  the  purchasing  of  these  publications  (either 
under  the  same  or  different  titles,)  we  prohibit  most  strictly,  and  in  virtue  of 
the  obedience  due  to  us,  any  one  of  our  flock  from  aiding  in  the  dissemination 
of  these  publications,  by  selling,  lending,  or  in  any  other  way.  The  peace  of 
God  be  with  you  all.  Amen. — Australasian  Chronicle. 

Africa. — Ethiopia . — A Missionary  sent  by  the  Propaganda  of  Rome,penetra* 
ted  Ethiopia  in  1842.  About  the  epoch  of  his  arrival  at  Adua  some  heretical 
missionaries  were  forced  by  the  authorities  to  depart.  Having  been  led  before 
an  assembly  of  Abyssinian  priests,  he  saw,  by  God’s  mercy,  the  storm  which 
threatened  him  change  into  favourable  sunshine.  They  asked  him  first  what  he 
was.  He  answered : “ a Roman  Catholic  and  a priest.”  Why  do  you  come  into 
Abyssynia ? “To  learn  the  Ethiopian  tongue,  to  visit  my  brethren,  and  labour 
for  their  salvation.”  Whom  do  you  call  your  brethren  ? “ All  the  Christians  of 
Ethiopia,  and  especially  you,  who  are  invested  with  the  priesthood.”  Do  you 
adore  the  Cross,  the  most  holy  Virgin,  St.  Michael  and  St.  George?  “I  adore 
no  one  but  God ; but  I venerate  the  Cross  on  which  was  suspended  the  body  of 
the  Redeemer  5 1 honour  his  holy  Mother  with  a particular  worship,  and  I invoke 
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the  Saints  and  Angels.”  How  many  births  are  there  in  Jesus  Christ  ? “ There 
are  two— one  eternal  from  his  Father,  the  other  temporal  in  the  womb  of  the 
holy  Virgin  Mary.  ‘ Very  well,’  they  said,  “ we  are  content ; you  can  remain 
among  us  without  fear.”  Invited  by  the  King  to  a feast,  and  courteously  rece- 
ived by  the  most  influential  persons  of  the  place,  the  Missionary  soon  per- 
ceived all  the  errors  with  which,  in  consequence  of  ignorance  and  indifference, 
the  creed  of  the  clergy  was  disfigured.  In  a religious  conference  which  he 
had  with  these  priests,  he  caused  them  to  agree  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  that  in  Jesus  Christ  there  are  two  natures, 
and  but  one  person,  that  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  is  the  first  of  the  world,  that 
truth  there  resides,  and  thence  is  poured  abroad  upon  all  nations  of  the  earth* 
After  these  preliminaries,  the  Missionary  asked  them,  why  they  did  not  unite 
themselves  to  the  See  of  Rome.  “ We  are  not  in  union  with  Rome,”  they  an- 
swered^ “ but  we  respect  all  holy  catholics,  and  honour  their  virtues.”  Why 
then  do  you  not  ask  from  Rome  for  a bishop  ? “ This  is  not  the  custom,  Alex- 
andria must  send  us  one : But  Alexandria  is  in  union  with  Rome,  which  you 
recognize  to  be  alone  the  See  of  truth?1’  Very  well ; it  is  the  concern  of  Alex- 
andria to  negotiate  with  Rome.  Will  you  allow  me  to  write  to  Rome  and  ask 
the  Pope  to  send  his  benediction  to  his  children  in  this  distant  land  P “ Yes, 
certainly j tell  him,  that  in  the  arm  which  blesses  us,  we  respect  the  arm  of 
St.  Peter,  and  even  that  of  Jesus  Christ  himself.”  Other  Catholic  Missionaries 
are  expected  at  Adua.  We  love  to  hope  that  God  will  bless  their  Apostolie 
labours,  and  under  the  auspicies  of  so  happy  a commencement,  we  shall  see  the 
Abyssinian  mission  progress  rapidly,  diflusing  in  abundance  the  fruits  of  sal- 
vation and  life. — French  Paper . 


OBITUARY. 

Died— At  New-Orleans,  of  yellow  fever,  on  the  19th  of  September  last,  at 
the  age  of  53  years,  Rev.  Fexdinand  Dominic  Bach,  parish  priest  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Louis.  He  was  born  in  Lorraine  (France,)  and  after  a brilliant 
course  of  studies  was  appointed  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  and  subsequently  of 
Theology,  in  the  Diocesan  Seminary  of  Nancy,  where  he  continued  until  the 
year  1818.  At  that  time  he  entered  the  society  of  Missionaries  in  France, 
and  laboured  at  Lyons  and  elsewhare  with  great  success.  He  accompanied 
Monseigneur  De  Janson  to  the  United  States,  and  delivered  a course  of  lec- 
tures in  the  winter  of  1839  and  1840,  in  the  church  of  St.  Louis  at  New-Or- 
kans,  which  were  highly  prized  and  produced  a most  salutary  effect  Since 
January  last,  he  has  been  charged  by  the  Bishop  with  the  parish  of  St.  Louis, 
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and  fulfilled  his  difficult  office  with  untiring'patience.  His  illness  lasted  only  48 
hours.  His  zeal,  says  the  Propagateur  Catholique,  activity,  charity,  meekness, 
and  prudence  had  gained  the  esteem  of  all  his  Parishioners. 

At  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  on  the  8th  of  September,  Sister  Marie  Joseph  of 
the  Loretto  (Ky.)  order. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  at  Alexandria,  (La.)  the  Rev.  Robert  Dugan,  since 
1840  Rector  of  the  Church  of  that  place.  He  was  ordained  Priest  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Seminary  of  Assumption  inLouisana,  in  the  month  of  March  1840, 
and  during  the  few  years  of  his  ministry  he  distinguished  himself  for  zeal  and 
piety.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  at  Alexandria, 
which  he  had  erected  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  which  will  be  a lasting  monument 
of  his  devotedness  and  zeal.  He  made  no  testament,  because  he  possessed 
nothing.  The  tears  of  all  his  parishoners  accompanied  him  to  the  grave. 

Le  Propagateur  Catholique  of  the  20th  ult.  announces  the  death  of  Rev. 
Baron  d’  Auragne  at  Plaquemines,  in  the  diocess  of  Lousiana.  The  deceased 
had  only  been  in  the  country  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  summer,  when  he 
fell  a victim  to  a malignant  fever. 

At  Senegallia,  in  Italy,  on  the  3d  of  August  last,  his  Eminence  Cardinal 
Fabrisio  Sceberas  Testaferrata,  Bishop  of  that  See,  who  was  born  at 
Valetta  in  Malta  on  the  29th  of  April  1758,  and  was  promoted  to  the  purple 
Pope  Pius  VII  of  holy  memory,  on  the  6th  of  April  1808.  This  eminent 
Ecclesiastic  has  left  many  monuments  of  the  charity  that  animated  him.  He 
opened  a Seminary  for  Clerks,  confided  to  religious  ladies  the  education  of  the 
female  children  of  his  Diocess,  repaired  all  its  collegiate  edifices,  founded  and 
endowed  a new  establishment  for  foundlings,  called  in  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
to  the  maintenance  and  education  of  female  orphans,  and  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Doctrine  to  the  tutorage  of  orphan  boys.  His  memory  will  never  die 
in  the  hearts  of  his  spiritual  children. 

The  colony  of  English  Guiana  has  undergone  a severe  loss  in  the  deaths  of 
two  efficient  young  Missionaries.  Rev.  John  Malley,  died  on  the  25th  of 
May  at  Georgetown,  county  Demerara.  He  had  been  only  eleven  weeks  in 
the  Mission  and  was  the  first  Ecclesiastic  sent  by  the  College  of  All  Hallows 
near  Dublin  to  the  foreign  missions.  Rev.  William  Yates,  who  acted  as  Vicar 
General  during  the  absence  of  Bishop  Clancy,  died  in  the  month  of  June  in 
New- Amsterdam,  county  of  Berbice.  Both  fell  victims  to  the  yellow  fever, 
and  expired  Martyrs  to  religion. 


Jf-  We  are  authorized  to  announce  that  Bishop  Kerrick,  will  commence 
a course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church,  next  Sunday 
Evening,  (Nov.  19th,)  at  half  past  seven  o’clock,  at  the  Cathedral. 
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CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  UNIVERSITIES  IN  THE  “DARK”  AGES. 

Of  all  the  puffs  of  this  puffing  age,  none  has  been  louder  or  of  longer  contin- 
uance, than  that  which  has  vaunted  the  triumphs  of  Protestantism  in  the  matter 
of  education.  By  dint  of  constant  boasting,  Protestant  writers  have  almost 
persuaded  the  world,  that  its  rise  from  barbarism,  its  enlightenment  in  litera- 
ture, its  progress  in  science  and  art,  its  present  civilization — are  all  ascribable 
to  the  Reformation ; and  that  before  that  blessed  event,  all  was  darkness  and 
wide-spread  desolation.  The  Church  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  this  darkness, 
quite  at  home  and  at  her  ease : she  made  no  effort  to  dissipate  this  gloom — she 
fostered  it  rather,  as  the  thing  above  all  others  most  suited  to  her  wicked  pur- 
pose, of  infusing  into  the  minds  of  men  the  deadly  poison  of  error  and  super- 
stition ! 

Such  is  the  proudly  boasting  theory,  which  Protestant  writers  have  sought 
to  establish,  rath3r  by  bold  and  reckless  assertion,  than  by  calm  and  solid  argu- 
ment. Verily  if  h’story  did  not  inform  us,  that  a Catholic  first  invented  Steam 
navigation,*  we  should  be  greatly  tempted  to  ascribe  that  invention  also  to  the 
Reformation ! Since  this  religious  revolution,  there  has  been  in  the  world  one 
continual  puff!  puff! ! puff! ! ! — and  amidst  the  accompanying  noise  and  smoke, 
men’s  minds  have  been  scarcely  calm  enough  to  form  a correct  judgment  on 
the  true  facts  of  History ! The  Catholic  Church,  on  the  contrary,  has  boasted 
little,  and  done  much,  without  vaunting  her  literary  triumphs,  she  has  really 
been  the  foundress  of  Schools  and  Universities,  the  fosterer  of  arts,  and  scien- 
ces, and  the  mother  of  inventions,  as  will  abundantly  appear,  we  think,  from  the 
facts  embodied  in  this  Essay.  Before  Protestantism  was  heard  of,  she  struggled 
single-handed  for  centuries  against  ignorance  and  barbarism.  She  had  already 

• Blasco  de  Gary,  a Spaniard,  first  constructed  a Steam  Engine  for  Navigation,  and  in  the 
year  1543  made  a successful  experiment  with  it  in  the  harbour  of  Barcelona,  before  Charles 
V.,  and  all  his  Court,  and  in  presence  of  the  whole  city.  The  vessel  with  which  he  tried  bia 
experiment  was  of  200  barrels  burden.— Naverette— Collection  de  viages,  and  Year  in  Spain 
I.  47. 
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achieved  a splendid  triumph  over  these  evils,  before  the  dawn  of  the  reformation. 
The  brilliant  age  of  Leo  X.,  which  was  at  its  meridian  of  glory  when  Luther  be- 
gan his  revolt,  has  never  been  surpassed— not  even  rivaled — by  Protestants  at  any 
subsequent  epoch.  Were  this  the  place  for  such  an  investigation,  facts  might 
be  accumulated  to  show  that  the  reformation,  instead  of  advancing,  retarded 
the  progress  of  learning  for  a whole  century ! Amidst  the  confusion,  angry 
polemics,  and  bloody  civil  wars,  to  which  that  revolution  gave  rise,  men  had 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  apply  to  the  cultivation  of  letters.  Great  minds 
which,  during  “ Leo’s  golden  days,”  had  directed  all  their  energies  to  literary 
pursuits,  were  soon  destined  to  consume  their  strength  in  acrimonious  reli- 
gious controversy.  Instead  of  drinking  at  the  pure  fountains  of  Helicon,  they 
were  doomed  to  slake  their  thirst  at  the  troubled  waters  of  controversial  de- 
bate. The  history  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  — comparatively 
to  the  two  previous  centuries,  sterile  in  literary  improvement  and  invention — 
affords  a striking  demonstration  of  this  position.* 

In  more  modern  times  — in  our  own  age  and  country — the  course  pursued 
by  Protestant  writers  towards  the  Catholic  Church,  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, has  been  singularly  unjust  and  inconsistent.  Sometimes  they  accuse  her 
of  fostering  ignorance,  and  at  others,  of  monopolizing  education.  These  two 
charges  are  also  not  unfrequently  made  in  the  same  breath,  and  in  reference  to 
the  same  time  and  place ! In  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  confidently  appeal  to 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Protestant  religious  press  in  the  United  States,  du- 
ring the  last  few  years.  Whatever  line  of  conduct  she  adopts,  the  Catholic 
Church  cannot  please  these  fastidious  gentry  of  the  Protestant  press  and  pul- 
pit. Does  she  rear  schools  and  colleges  all  over  the  land,  going  even  beyond 
her  means  to  bring  education  to  the  door  of  the  humblest  citizen ; the  cry  is 
raised,  that  she  wishes  to  monoplize  education,  and  to  use  the  influence  thus 
obtained  in  order  to  make  proselytes  to  her  creed.  Does  she  make  no  extra- 
ordinary efforts  in  behalf  of  learning ; the  old  stereotype  charge  is  rung  in  our 
ears,  that  she  means  to  foster  ignorance ! Placed  in  a dilemma,  analogous  to 
that  of  her  Divine  Founder  and  Spouse,  while  labouring  for  the  redemption  of 
mankind  in  the  land  of  Israel,  she  may  apply  His  language  to  the  people  of  this 
age  of  boasted  enlightenment.  “ But  whereunto  shall  I esteem  this  generation 
to  be  like  ? It  is  like  children  sitting  in  the  market  place,  who  cry  out  to 
their  companions  and  say : We  have  piped  to  you,  and  you  have  not  danced ; 

we  have  lamented,  and  you  have  not  mourned. ”f 

The  charge  preferred  against  the  Church,  of  encouraging  ignorance,  is  as 
old  as  Christianity.  The  Christians  of  the  first  three  centuries  were  sneered 
at  for  their  poverty  and  ignorance.  This  calumnious  accusation  is  repeated  over 


• For  full  illustration  of  these  views,  see  an  able  Essay  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Carew. 
formerly  Professor  of  Maynooth  College,  now  Archbishop  of  Edessa  ana  Vicar  Apostolic  cf 
Calcutta,  in  answer  to  an  article  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
t St  Math.  xi.  16  Seq. 
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and  over  again  with  singular  gusto,  by  that  heartless  and  sneering  infidel,  Gibbon 
whose  grandiloquent  style  and  well  rounded  periods  have  contributed,  perhaps 
more  than  the  writings  of  any  other  enemy  of  Christianity,  to  poison  the  minds 
of  youth,  and  to  foster  real  ignorance,  under  the  pretext  of  promoting  philo- 
sophy. And  the  greediness  with  which  this  and  similar  works  are  sought  for, 
and  devoured  in  Protestant  communities,  is  one  out  of  many  proofs,  that  all 
errorists  sympathize  with  each  other ! Such  works  meet  with  little  encourage- 
ment in  Catholic  countries.  In  fact,  the  best  reputation  of  the  insidious  history 
of  “ the  Decline  and  Downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire,”  is  the  production  of  an 
Italian  Catholic.*  In  the  fourth  century,  that  arch-enemy  of  Christianity,  Juli- 
an the  Apostate,  by  legal  enactments  against  the  education  of  Christians  in  the 
colleges  and  schools  of  the  Roman  Empire,  sought  to  perpetuate  this  stigma  of 
ignorance.  This  persecutor  had  the  heartlesness  to  sneer  at  the  ignorance  of 
Christians,  and  to  prohibit  their  education,  in  the  same  breath,  j-  It  is  a singular 
coincidence  in  the  history  of  mankind,  that  England,  after  the  reformation, 
adopted  precisely  the  same  iniquitous  course  towards  Catholic  Ireland.  By 
her  statutes,  it  was  penal  for  a Catholic  to  teach  school  in  Ireland:  and  yet,  as 
if  exulting  with  fiendish  delight  at  the  mischief  which  this  iniquitous  law  was 
calculated  to  produce,  you  might  hear  her  loud  and  long  protracted  notes  of 
triumph  over  the  ignorance  and  debasement  of  the  Irish — a triumph  not  justi- 
fied however  by  the  facts,  notwithstanding  every  English  Protestant  effort  to 
“foster  ignorance!” 

The  most  usual  device  of  Protestant  writers  is,  to  accuse  the  Catholic  Church 
of  promoting  ignorance  especially  during  the  Middle  Ages,  in  order  that,  avail- 
ing herself  of  the  general  darkness  of  that  period,  she  might  the  more  easily 
establish  her  erroneous  principles!  This  theory  has  been  so  often  and  so 
boldly  stated,  that  it  has  almost  passed  current  as  truth  in  our  enlightened  age. 
Does  the  Catholic  ask  the  Protestant  to  inform  him,  when  even  one  of  the  Cath- 
olic doctrines  against  which  he  protests,  had  its  origin,  at  any  period  after  the 
Apostolic  age  ? Perhaps  some  other  answer  may  at  first  be  hazarded : but 
when  driven  from  every  other  position,  the  answer  will  probably  be,  that  the 
doctrine  in  question  originated  in  the  “Dark”  Ages!  And  when  asked  fur- 
ther— when  and  where  it  was  first  broached  during  that  period,  the  respondent 
shrouds  himself  triumphantly  in  the  darkness  of  these  ages  as  in  a panoply  of 
strength,  and  thinks  himself  clad  in  a mail  of  proof!  We  have  more  than 
once  been  amused  at  such  exhibitions  of  polemical  skill. 

And  yet  this  argument,  or  rather  subterfuge,  has  not  even  the  merit 
of  speciousness  or  plausibility.  To  borrow  an  expressive  figure  from 


• Spedalieri — “Rifutazione  di  Gibbon”  5 Vol’s.  12mo.  An  abridgment,  at  least,  of  this 
work  should  be  given  to  the  English  community. 

f And  yet  Gibbon,  Tytler,  and  other  historians  much  in  favour  among  Protestants,  are  in 
the  habit  of  eulogizing  this  Apostate,  as  the  greatest  philosopher  and  legislator  of  his  age  s 


while  they  have  fittle 'but  reproach  and  sneers  to  bestow  on  such  men  as  Constantine  ap^^,_ 
J ? * Another  proof  this  of  the  tender  feeling  of  kindred  amongst  errors  of  difljpr 


Theodosius ! 
tat  hues ! 
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the  schoolmen  of  the  “Dark”  Ages,  it  is  lame  of  both  fed — ubroqut 
claudicat  pede — the  premises  are  not  true;  and  if  they  were,  the  conclu- 
sion would  be  a non  sequitur . In  other  words,  it  is  not  true,  that  the  period 
in  question  was  so  dark  as  it  is  represented  ; and  even  if  it  had  been  tenfold 
more  dark  that  it  is  alleged  to  have  been,  it  would  not  thence  follow,  that  Chris- 
tianity could  then  have  been  more  easily  corrupted,  than  at  any  other  period. 

To  begin  with  this  last  position — did  Christ  any  where  say,  that  Literature 
was  intended  to  be  a distinctive  mark  of  His  Church  ? or  that  His  promises  to 
the  Church  were  to  depend  for  their  fulfilment  on  the  literary  qualifications  of 
His  followers?  Was  the  promotion  of  human  learning  a principal  object  of 
His  Divine  Mission  ? Had  it  been  so,  would  he  not  have  selected,  as  the  her- 
alds of  His  Kingdom,  men  of  talents  and  gifted  with  human  learning,  rather 
than  poor  illiterate  fishermen?  Would  He  not  have  sought  out  and  commis- 
sioned, to  found  His  Religion,  the  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  in  preference  to  twelve  unlearned  men  selected  from  the  lowest  walks 
of  life  in  Judea  ? The  truth  is,  that  “ He  chose  the  foolish  things  of  the  world, 
that  He  might  confound  the  wise,  and  the  weak  things  of  the  world,  that 
He  might  confound  the  strong:  and  the  mean  things  of  the  w’orld,  and 
the  things  that  are  contemptible,  and  things  that  are  not,  that  He  might 
destroy  the  things  that  are ; that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  His  sight.”*  It 
was  a leading  maxim  of  His  Kingdom,  that  “ knowledge  puffeth  up ; but 
charity  edifieth.”f  He  promised  that  the  “gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail 
against  His  Church,  built  upon  a rock,”J  without  even  once  intimating,  that 
the  fulfilment  of  this  solemn  promise  was  to  depend  on  the  encouragement  of 
human  learning  by  His  Church. 

The  other  foot  of  the  argument  is  equally  lame . The  Church  has  in  fact  al- 
ways promoted  learning,  even  in  the  most  calamitous  periods  of  her  history. 
Men  of  every  shade  of  opinion  are  beginning  to  pay  this  homage  to  truth. 
In  Germany,  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  in  England,  writers  of  distinguished  abil- 
ity, without  distinction  of  creed,  have  applied  themselves  with  singular 
industry  and  success  to  exploring  the  hitherto  neglected  treasures  of  medie- 
val Literature.§  And  the  man  who,  with  the  result  of  all  these  literary  labours 


• 1.  Corinth.  I.  27  seq.  f 1.  Corinth,  vni.  1.  £ Math.  xvi.  18. 

§ The  principal  writers  on  this  subject  are  in  Italy,  Muratori  Dissertationes  de  Autiquita- 
tibus  Meaii  2Evi  6 vols.  folio — Tiraboschi — Storia  della  Letteratura  Italians,  28  vols.  3z  mo. 
— Bettinelli,  Risoigimento  della  Letteratura  Italiana,  2 vols.  8 vo. — Andres,  Storia  di  ogni 
Letteratura,  6 vols.  4 to. — Battini — Apologia  dei  Secoli  Barbai  3 vols.  12  mo.,  besides  many 
others.  In  Germany,  Heeren — Gescnichte  des  studiums  der  classischen  Litteratur  im  Mit- 
telalter— Voigt — Geschichte  Preussens,  See.,  &c.  In  France,  Guizot,  and,  not  to  mention  a 
host  of  others,  the  Jesuit,  F.  Cahier,  who,  over  the  signature  “Achery”  has  lately  written  a 
series  of  very  learned  and  able  articles  on  this  subject,  published  in  the  Annales  de  la  Phi- 
losophic Chretienne,  upon  the  treasures  contained  in  which,  we  shall  draw  copiously  in  thia 
Essay.  We  shall  also  occasionally  draw  on  Digby’s  great  work,  “the  Ages  of  Faith,”  in 
which  the  reader  will  find  every  thing  on  this,  and  almost  every  other  subject — “gold,  sil- 
ver, precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,”  put  together  with  at  least  as  much  learning 
as  older.  This  work  is,  in  truth,  an  abyss  of  learning — abyssus  multa. 
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before  the  world,  will  still  persist  in  calling  the  middle  ages  dark,  only  exhib- 
its the  darkness  of  his  own  mind  on  the  subject,  and  resembles  one  who,  blind- 
folded at  mid-day,  should  persevere  in  declaring  that  it  was  as  dark  as  mid- 
night! 

It  were  impossible  in  one  paper  to  enumerate  all  that  the  Catholic  Church 
did  during  the  Middle  Ages  to  promote  learning.  A volume  would  scarcely  do 
justice  to  so  ample  a theme,  and  one  so  fertile  in  facts.  All  that  we  purpose 
to  do  at  present,  is,  to  furnish  a summary  sketch  of  the  Schools  and  Universi- 
ties founded  by  the  Church  during  that  period. 

From  the  earliest  ages,  schools  and  colleges  grew  up  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  The  most  celebrated  in  the  early  Church  were 
those  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Milan,  Carthage  and  Nisibis.  Who  has  not  read 
of  the  brilliant  Christian  schools  of  Alexandria  in  the  third  century  ; when 
Christian  youths  even  amidst  the  lowering  storm  of  persecution,  were  seen  ea- 
gerly thronging  the  academic  halls,  to  drink  in  the  teaching  which  fell  from 
the  eloquent  lips  of  the  great  Origen ! Their  ardour  for  learning  could  not  be 
quenched,  even  by  the  blood  of  almost  numberless  victims,  who  fell  under  the 
sword  of  a Decius  and  a Valerian.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  glory  shed  upon 
the  schools  of  Carthage  and  Rome  by  the  great  Augustine,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century?  Though  Africa  was  his  country,  yet  this  great  man  prefer- 
red the  school  of  Rome,  and  determined  to  reflect  on  this  city  the  lustre  of  his 
talents.  “The  chief  cause  of  my  going  to  Rome,”  says  he,”  was  my  hearing 
that  young  men  studied  there  more  quietly,  and  that  they  were  kept  in  order  by 
abetter  discipline.”*  In  these  earliest  models  ot  Christian  Schools,  sacred 
was  justly  preferred  to  profane  learning:  the  objects  of  the  former  were  higher 
and  nobler.  Yet  the  latter  was  also  cultivated,  and  was  made  to  shine  with 
light  borrowed  from  the  former.  Great  men  then  thought,  that  human  learning 
had  attained  its  highest  standard  of  excellence,  when  its  teachings  were  most 
conformable  to  heavenly  wisdom — when  it  reflected  most  the  light  of  Divine 
Truth  — of  God.  To  meet  on  his  own  ground  the  votary  of  mere  human 
learning,  the  Christian  Scholar  was  compelled  to  descend  from  his  lofty  emin- 
ence into  the  arena  of  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  Philosophies.  The  result 
of  this  condescension  was  however,  to  elevate  pagan  philosophy,  rather  than 
to  lower  the  loftier  standard  of  Christian  wisdom.  At  that  period,  Plato  had 
the  ascendant  over  the  Stagirite,  particularly  in  the  school  of  Alexandria ; the 
latter  however  almost  entirely  eclipsed  his  more  brilliant  rival  during  many 
subsequent  centuries.  The  famous  Medicean  School  of  Florence,  in  .the  15th 
and  16th centuries,  restored  Plato  to  his  pre-eminence;  and  F.  Schlegel,t 
greatly  prefers  him  to  Aristotle.  The  Christian  Schools  borrowed  from  both 
what  suited  their  purposes:  and  though  exclusive  partiality  for  Plato  betrayed 
Origen  and  other  professors  into  some  errors  and  occasional  extravagances, 


• Confession,  B.  v. 


t Lectures  “On  the  Philosophy  of  History,”  vol.  2. 
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yet  the  influence  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  thus  moulded  to  the  Christian 
standard,  was  generally  highly  beneficial.  The  Church  allowed  a reasonable 
latitude  to  her  children,  interposing  her  authority  only,  when  the  precious 
deposit  of  faith  was  endangered. 

For  three  centuries  after  her  conversion  to  Christianity,  Ireland  took  the 
lead  of  all  Europe  in  the  cultivation  and  promotion  of  Literature.  From  the 
middle  of  the  fifth,  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  she  carried  on  a 
u crusade  of  learning”  throughout  all  Europe.  While  the  tide  of  barbarian 
invasion  was  rushing  over  the  continent,  burying  under  its  turbid  waves  the 
relicts  of  ancient  literature  and  civilization,  the  a Emerald  Isle  of  the  Ocean” 
was  devoting  the  repose,  which  Providence  then  granted  her,  to  the  practice 
of  Religion,  the  founding  of  schools,  and  the  cultivation  of  letters,  sacred  and 
profane.  The  first  of  the  Northern  nations  to  enter  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  she 
was  destined  to  become  a great  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  for  the 
conversion  and  civilization  of  the  others.  A bright  light  then  shot  up  from 
Ireland,  which  illumined  the  whole  Western  world ! To  give  one  instance  of  the 
flourishing  condition  of  her  institutions  of  learning  during  the  period  in  question, 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  monastery  of  Benchor  contained  no  less  than  three 
thousand  monks,  besides  scholars  almost  innumerable.  Fired  with  enthusiasm, 
Irishmen  visited  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  leaving  behind  them  splen- 
did institutions  of  learning  and  religion — for  these  two  always  went  hand  in 
hand.  Irishmen  established  the  monastery  and  school  of  Lindisf&rne  in  Eng- 
land, of  Bobbio  in  Italy,  of  Verdun  in  France,  and  of  Wartzburg,  Ratisbon, 
Erfurth,  Cologne,  and  Vienna  in  Germany  ; to  say  nothing  of  their  literary 
labours  in  Paris,  throughout  England  and  elsewhere.* 

In  England,  the  Episcopal  Sees  became  nurseries  of  learning,  f The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Episcopal  Sees  in  general,  throughout  the  Catholic  world. 
Wherever  a Cathedral  Church  was  erected,  there  also  a school  with  a library 
attached  to  it,  grew  up  under  its  shadow.  This  was  not  a mere  chance : it  was 
the  natural  tendency  and  result  of  the  Catholic  Religion.  Catholicity  and  Li- 
terature always  flourished  together.  It  was  also  a matter  of  canonical  enact- 
ment. Ecclesiastical  Councils — provincial,  national  and  general — made  this 
the  settled  law  of  the  Church  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  allege  all  the  decrees  of  Councils  bearing  on  this  subject,  which  is  referred 
to  by  nearly  a hundred  of  them  held  at  different  places,  and  at  different  times. 
We  will  only  adduce  some  of  the  more  remarkable. 

A council  held  at  Rome,  in  826,  under  the  Pontiff  Eugene  II.,  ordained  that 
schools  should  be  established  throughout  the  world  at  Cathedral  and  Parochial 
Churches,  and  in  such  other  places  as  might  be  suitable  for  their  erection. — 
Towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  a council  convened  at  Metz,  enjoined 


• For  full  particulars  on  this  interesting  subject,  see  Moore’s  “History  of  Ireland,”  vol. 
1.  See,  also,  Annales  de  la  Philos.  Chret.  Art.  7,  at  Sup. 
t Heeren  opp.  1.  65.  who  cites  Henry’s  History  of  England. 
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the  obligation  of  Catholic  schools,  to  be  conducted  by  the  clergy  living  in  com- 
mon with  the  Bishop.  The  Council  of  Mayence,  in  813,  ordered  the  clergy  to 
admonish  parents  under  their  charge,  that  they  should  send  their  children  to  the 
schools  established  “either  in  monasteries  or  in  the  houses  of  the  parochial  cler- 
gy.”* We  gather  from  this  and  many  similar  enactments,  that  schools  were 
established  not  only  at  the  Cathedral,  but  also  near  the  parochial  churches, 
and  in  the  monasteries.  The  synod  of  Orleans,  in  800,  enacted,  that  the  par- 
ochial clergy  should  erect  schools  in  towns  and  villages,  in  order  to  teach  little 
children  the  elements  of  learning : “let  them  receive,”  this  Council  adds,  “and 
teach  these  little  children  with  the  utmost  charity,  that  they  themselves  may 
shine  as  the  stars  forever.  Let  them  receive  no  remuneration  from  their  schools, 
unless  what  the  parents,  through  charity,  may  voluntarily  offer.”!  As  early 
as  529,  the  Council  of  Vaison  had  strongly  recommended  the  erection  of  sim- 
ilar schools.  A cotemporary  writer  of  the  life  of  Bishop  Meinwercus,  repre- 
sents the  school  of  Paderborn  as  “flourishing  in  both  divine  and  human  learn- 
iDg-”* 

The  princes  of  the  earth  assisted  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  in  carrying 
out  these  benevolent  intentions.  Charlemagne,  in  one  of  his  Capitulars,  order- 
ed the  erection  of  schools  at  every  Cathedral  Church  throughout  his  vast  do- 
minions, which  extended  over  more  than  half  of  Europe.  His  successor,  Lo- 
thaire  I.,  in  823,  promulgated  a law,  that  public  schools  should  be  established 
in  eight  of  the  principal  Italian  Cities,  “in  order  that  opportunity  may  be  given 
to  all,  and  that  there  may  be  no  excuse  drawn  from  poverty,  and  the  difficulty 
of  repairing  to  remote  places.”  Half  a century  later,  Alfred  the  Great  enact- 
ed similar  laws  in  England.  Thus,  during  the  Catholic  times,  the  Church  and 
the  State — Bishops  and  Kings — vied  with  each  other  in  zeal  for  the  erection  of 
schools.  They  all  felt  that  this  was  the  best,  if  not  the  only  remedy,  for  Euro- 
pean society,  then  torn  by  civil  wars,  and  just  emerging  from  the  confusion 
caused  by  barbarian  invasion.  And  if  their  good  intentions  were  not  always 
carried  into  effect,  the  impartial  judge  will  admit,  that  it  was  surely  not  their 
fault,  but  the  fault  of  the  evil  times  on  which  they  had  fallen.  But  for  these 
noble  efforts  to  restore  learning,  what  would  have  saved  Europe  from  hopeless 
barbarism  ? Even  with  all  those  efforts,  the  struggle  between  Christian  civil- 
ization and  northern  barbarism,  was  long  and  doubtful — what  would  have  been 
the  result,  without  those  noble  exertions  ? 

We  have  seen  the  action  of  Provincial  and  National  Councils  on  the  erection 
of  schools : we  will  now  show,  that  General  Councils,  representing  the  whole 
Church,  made  similar  enactments.  A Caiftn  of  the  third  General  Council  of 
Constantinople,  in  680,  commands  priests  to  open  schools  in  country  places, 


• Concil  Mogtmtinum,  Can.  x.  1.  v. 
t Concil.  Aurelianse  Au.  800,  can.  xx. 

t Digby’s  Ages  of  Faith,  vol.  II.  pp.  112-3 — where  many  similar  facts  are  related*  (We 
cite  this  work,  according  to  the  beautiful  stereotype  edition  of  Cincinnati. ) 
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and  to  receive  gratis , all  children  who  could  be  induced  to  frequent  them.— 
The  third  General  Council  of  Lateran  was  convened  in  1179,  by  Alexander 
III,  one  of  the  greatest  Pontiffs  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  passed  the  following 
Canon : “ Since  the  Church  of  God,  like  a tender  mother,  is  bound  to  provide 
for  the  poor,  both  in  those  things  which  appertain  to  the  aid  of  the  body,  and  in 
those  which  belong  to  the  advancement  of  the  soul ; lest  the  opportunity  for 
such  improvement  ( ageruii  et  proficiendi)  should  be  wanting  to  those  poor  per- 
sons who  cannot  be  aided  by  the  wealth  of  their  parents ; let  a competent 
benefice  be  assigned  in  each  Cathedral  church  to  a teacher,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be,  to  teach  the  clerks  and  poor  scholars  of  the  same  church  gratuitously , by 
which  means  the  necessity  of  the  teacher  may  be  relieved,  and  the  way  to  in- 
struction may  be  opened  to  learners.  Let  this  practice  be  also  restored  in  oth- 
er churches  and  monasteries,  if,  in  times  past,  any  thing  was  set  apart  in  them 
for  this  purpose.  But  let  no  one  exact  a price  for  granting  permission  to  teach.”* 
Another  great  Pope  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Innocent  III.,  renewed  this  decree  in 
1215,  and  extended  the  law  to  parochial  churches.  Honorius  III.,  and  other 
Pontiffs,  followed  his  example.  Thus,  free  schools  were  established  through- 
out Christendom  by  the  authority  of  Roman  Pontiffs  and  of  General  Councils. 
The  Church  promoted  learning,  both  in  her  distribution,  and  in  her  collective 
capacity.  And  be  it  ever  remembered,  that  all  the  schools  above  mentioned, 
were  established  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  people  and  of  the  poor. 
In  France  alone,  during  those  ages,  there  were  more  than  two  hundred  such 
schools  and  colleges.f 

The  monasteries  were  powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  cause  of  education. — 
Wherever  they  were  established,  the  most  barren  waste  was  made  to  smile 
with  verdure.  Their  retired  situation,  remote  from  the  confusion  and  corrup- 
tion of  cities,  adapted  them  in  a peculiar  manner  to  the  purposes  of  education. 
The  youth  could  there,  faraway  from  the  turmoil  of  the  world,  drink  to  satiety 
of  the  pure  waters  of  sacred  and  profane  learning.  His  health  was  invigorat- 
ed by  the  mountain  or  country  air — his  morals  were  preserved  by  the  example 
and  watchfulness  of  the  monks — and  literature  and  Religion  became  lovely  in 
his  eyes.  In  those  troublous  times  of  civil  feud  and  bloodshed,  the  monasteries 
were  asylums  for  learning — green  spots  on  the  surface  of  creation — which  the 
foot  of  the  spoiler  seldom  profaned.  Who,  that  has  read  the  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  has  not  felt  refreshed  in  mind,  as  he  revisited  in  spirit,  the  mon- 
asteries of  Cluny  and  Clairvaulx — of  Corbie  and  Bee — of  Fulda  and  Bobbio — 
not  to  mention  a hundred  other  bright  and  favoured  spots ! The  shades  of  St. 
Bernard,  of  Peter  the  Venerable  and  of  the  Abbot  Hugo,  seem  still  to  hover 
over  those  holy  sanctuaries,  and  to  hallow  them  by  their  presence ! 


See  Cabassutius — Notitia  Condi,  in  locum.  Digby  (vol.  2,  p 114)  give*  an  imperfect 
synopsis  of  the  decree,  which  however  is  marked  as  a translation  of  the  Canon.  Resides, 
the  marginal  reference  is  incorrect,  and  without  meaning, 
f For  proof  of  this,  see  AnnaJes  de  la  Philos.  Chretienne,  Sup.  Art.  7. 
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There  were  schools  in  all  the  principal  monasteries.  Some  of  these  were 
for  primary,  and  others  for  higher  instruction.  In  the  former,  boys  were  taught 
the  “Our  Father,”  the  Creed,  the  Psalms,  plain  chaunt,  Arithmetic  and  Gram- 
mar. In  the  latter,  the  more  elevated  branches  of  learning  were  taught — mu- 
sic, mathematics,  poetry,  and  the  oriental  languages — the  Greek,  Hebrew  and 
Arabic.  At  that  period,  Grammar  had  a more  extended  meaning  than  at  pre- 
sent. It  embraced,  though  perhaps  in  less  perfection,  what  was  afterwards 
denoted  by  the  term  humanities — a full  course  of  instruction  in,  at  least,  the 
Latin  language,  which  was,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
language  of  the  people — at  least  of  all  the  educated — as  well  as  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  State.  The  laws  and  ordinances  of  France  were  in  Latin  until 
the  sixteenth  century.  Till  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  most  of 
the  famous  monasteries  of  Europe  were  of  the  Benedfctine  Order,  whose  ser- 
vices to  literature  cannot  be  calculated.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, the  monastic  orders  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis  covered  Europe 
with  schools,  which  were  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  And  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  these  last  named  Orders  greatly  promoted  the  rise  of  letters,  and 
the  advancement  of  civilization. 

Besides  schools  for  the  people,  there  were  others,  chiefly  in  the  monasteries, 
for  the  special  education  of  the  children  of  the  nobility  and  of  kings.  Mei- 
bom, a Protestant  historian,  assures  us  of  this  fact.  “During  the  age  of  the 
Charles’,  of  the  Othos  and  of  the  Henrys,  the  children  of  kings  and  dukes,  at 
a tender  age,  were  placed  in  the  schools  of  the  canons  and  of  the  monks,  that 
they  might  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  of  the  languages.,,# 
The  chronicler  of  St.  Requier,  who  lived  under  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  tells 
us  that  in  that  abbey  wrere  educated  one  hundred  youths,  from  the  principal  no- 
ble families  of  the  Empire.  Charles  Martel  founded  the  college  of  Richenon 
for  a similar  purpose.  The  kings  and  princes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  not  so 
ignorant  as  they  are  usually  represented  to  have  been.  Charlemagne  and  Al- 
fred were  both  not  only  scholars,  but  magnificent  patrons  of  learning.  They 
were  the  Medici  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  ancient  di- 
plomas and  other  public  documents  are  signed  by  the  cipher,  instead  of  the 
name  of  a prince,  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  the  signer  could  not  write  his 
own  name.  This  practice  was  often  a matter  of  Court  etiqvdte , originating  in 
the  idea  more  or  less  common  at  that  time,  that  a prince  should  write  with  no 
other  instrument  but  his  sword. f These  warlike  nobles,  clad  in  steel,  did  not 
relish  the  old  advice — cedant  arma  toga.  When  king  Lewis  d' outre  met , laugh- 
ed at  Foulk  of  Anjou,  for  having  sung  in  the  choir  with  the  other  canons, 


• See  Zie^elbauer  opp.  Tom.  1.  “ Sub  aevo  Carolorum,  Othonum,et  Henricorum,  regum 
ftacnmque  liberi  tenelli  adhuc  in  Canonicorum  aut  monachorum  collegia  amandabantur  • • 
at  liberalium  artium  et  linguanim  cognitioni  assuefierent.” 
t See — Nouveau  Traite  de  diplomatique  p.  361, — a lerned  work  bv  the  Benedirtinei 
vol.  1.  58 
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Foulk  answered  bluntly:  “an  illiterate  king  is  a crowned  ass”*  The  same 
was  said  to  Henry  1st.  of  England  by  his  father,  the  bluff  William  the  Con- 
queror. This  fact  proves  that  ignorance  was  deemed  disgraceful  in  a prince 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  10th  century,  St.  Stephen  of  Hungary  had  bis 
people  taught  the  Latin  language,  which  is  still  the  vernacular  tongue  of  that 
country. 

The  following  fact  may  serve  to  show  that  ladies  of  rank,  also,  cultivated  lear- 
ning during  that  period.  In  the  11th  century,  Ingulph,  who  was  reared  in  the 
Court  of  Edward  the  Confessor  of  England,  informs  us,  that  on  returning  every 
day  from  school,  the  Queen  Egitha  used  to  examine  him  in  Grammar  and  Lo- 
gic ; and  to  encourage  his  progress  by  frequent  presents.  The  nunneries  did 
for  girls,  what  the  Cathedral,  parochial,  and  monastic  schools  did  for  boys : and 
every  class,  and  both  sexes  were  thus  provided  with  ample  means  of  educa- 
tion.! The  Latin  Language  was  generally  understood  by  the  Religious  ladies 
of  the  convent:  their  rules  were  all  in  that  language;  and  many  small  works 
written  in  Latin  by  nuns  of  those  ages  are  still  extant.J  They  also  frequent- 
ly cultivated  the  study  of  the  Greek  Language,  and  of  Philosophy.  Some 
nuns  of  England,  with  their  Abbess  Liobe,  a near  relative  of  St.  Boniface,  the 
Apostle  of  Germany,  carried  their  learning  into  the  latter  country,  and  estab- 
lished schools  there  for  the  education  of  their  own  sex.§  In  the  tenth  century, 
Hroswetha,  a nun  of  Gandersheim,  wrote  Latin  poems,  still  extant,  on  the 
foundation  of  her  convent,  and  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  Otho  the  Great;  be- 
sides six  dramas  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  imitation  of  France.  Though 
not  so  classical  as  the  ancient  models,  yet  these  poems  are  of  respectable  mer- 
it, and  prove,  that  in  the  institutions  for  learning  at  that  day — even  in  the  10th 
century,  classical  literature  was  extensively  and  successfully  cultivated,  by 
women  as  well  as  by  men.  Not  only  religious  women,  but  ladies  of  the 
world  also  were  often  well  educated.  They  received  their  education  in  the 
convents.  Sc.  Bernard,  in  the  twelfth  century,  wrote  letters  in  Latin  to  the 
wives  of  counts  and  barons.  The  convent  of  Roncerai  at  Angiers  was  distin- 
guished by  the  number  of  young  princesses  who  were  there  educated.  It  was 
in  this  school  that  Heloise  learned  Latin  and  Philosophy.  St.  Gertrude  of  Sax- 
ony, (13th  and  14th  centuries)  extended  her  studies  to  the  classics,  to  which 
she  was  so  strongly  attached,  as  to  feel  scruples  of  conscience.  She  has  left 
many  pious  historical  works.||  The  Abbess  Herrada  of  Alsace  (12th  centu- 
ry) wrote  an  extensive  Encyclopedia, H which  is  still  preserved  in  manuscript. 


• Rex  illiteratus  est  asinus  coronatu3. — (Martene  Collect.  Arapliss.  v.  987. 

t The  Annales  de  la  Philosophic  Chret.  has  a special  article  (vi)  replete  with  interesting 
details  on  the  learned  females  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

i See  Histone  Litter,  de  France,  Tom.  ix.  p.  129  seqq. 

§ Mabillon  Prof,  in  Saecul.  in.  Benedict. 

||  Insinuations  D.  Pietatis,  Lib.  C.  chap.  8. 

«I  Hortus  deliciarum. 
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Many  other  similar  facts  might  be  alleged  to  illijstrate  female  education  in  the 
Middle  Ages : but  these  must  suffice. 

Pass  we  now  to  the  Universities  of  the  “ dark”  Ages,  which  sprang  up  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  which  were  so  numerous  and  flourishing  in  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing Ages,  as  to  excite  our  admiration  and  astonishment,  even  at  this  day  of 
boasted  enlightenment.  The  schools  and  colleges  erected  in  the  larger  cities 
gradually  swelled  into  Universities,  which  had  special  charters  of  privileges 
from  Popes  and  Princes.  These  soon  became  foci  of  learning,  which  radiated 
the  light  of  literature  through  every  country  of  Europe.  Their  great  number, 
and  the  vast  multitudes  of  youths  from  every  part  of  Europe,  who  flocked 
to  them,  prove  most  conclusively,  how  great  was  then  the  thirst  for  learning. 
Italy  pioneered  the  way.  The  Universities  of  Rome  and  Bologna  soon  be- 
came famous.  Padua,  Naples,  Pavia  and  Perugia,  also  had  their  Universities. 
After  the  discovery  of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  by  the  Amalfites,  in  the  elev- 
enth century,  the  study  of  the  Civil  Law  was  revived  in  Italy.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Bologna  became,  under  Werner,  the  great  law-school  of  Christendom. 
Thousands  of  students  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe  crowded  its  halls. 
Besides  Italian  youths,  there  were  at  this  University  no  less  than  ten  thousand 
foreign  students  at  a time ! Padua,  the  Alma  Mater  of  Christopher  Columbus 
and  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  had  at  one  time  no  less  than  eighteen  thousand  stu- 
dents.* The  other  Italian  Universities  were  also  in  a flourishing  condition. 

The  other  countries  of  Europe  had  also  their  Universities,  which  rivaled 
those  of  Italy.  England  had  her  Oxford  and  her  Cambridge.  The  flourishing 
schools,  founded  in  these  two  cities  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  grew  to  be 
Universities  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  was  the  Augustan  Age  of  English  mediaeval  literature.  Anthony  Wood, 
the  Protestant  historian  of  the  Oxford  University,  informs  us  that,  during  Hen- 
ry’s reign,  it  counted  thirty  thousand  students  !f 

Spain  was  not  behind  the  other  Catholic  States  of  Europe.  She  improved 
on  the  scientific  discoveries  of  the  Arabs,  who  during  their  long  rule  over  her 
most  beautiful  provinces,  had  established  many  flourishing  schools,  and  made 
many  improvements  in  Medicine  and  Mathematics.  To  them  all  Europe  was 
much  indebted  for  the  impulse,  which  their  example  and  successful  industry 
gave  to  those  studies.  The  literary  boon  which  they  bestowed  on  Europe  was 
not,  however,  without  its  poison.  They  paid  at  least  as  much  attention  to  the 
study  of  alchemy,  of  necromancy  and  of  astrology,  as  to  that  of  the  useful  sci- 
ences. They  wasted  as  much  time  and  labor  on  the  discovery  of  the  philoso- 
pher’s stone,  as  they  spent  in  the  sciences  of  Arithmetic,  Medicine  and  As- 
tronomy. To  their  influence,  we  have  no  doubt,  Europe  was  mainly  indebted 
for  the  importance  attached  to  these  foolish  studies  by  many  of  her  Christian 


• See  Eustace’s  “ Classical  Tour”  through  Italy,  4 vols.  8 vo. 
t Athens  Oxonienses.  The  famed  school  of  Athens  never  had  so  many  scholars! 
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literati .#  Besides  the  greater  Universities  of  Salamanca,  Valladolid  and  Al- 
cala, Spain  could  boast  of  twenty-four  others  of  less  celebrity.  In  addition  to 
the  Universities  already  enumerated,  there  were  various  schools  of  Medicine, 
in  Spain,  at  Salerno  in  the  South  of  Italy,  and  at  Montpellier  and  Paris  in  France. 
These  also  exercised  a powerful  influence  on  European  literature  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  influence  of  the  Universities  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  confined  to 
the  mere  imparting  of  learning.  They  kept  up  a constant  intercourse  in  so- 
ciety, at  a time  when  the  masses  had  far  less  communication  than  at  present. 
They  excited  the  emulation  of  noble  youths,  and  opened  to  them  a path  to  emi- 
nence and  glory,  far  more  lofty  than  the  battle-field,  which  erewhile  was  al- 
most their  only  incentive  to  exertion.  They  thus  exercised  a humanizing  in- 
fluence on  the  manners  of  an  age  essentially  warlike.  There  was  room  too 
for  the  exercise  of  chivalry  in  the  intellectual  tilting  matches  of  the  schools,  no 
less  than  in  the  more  exciting  and  less  refined  tournaments,  where  mailed 
knights  broke  their  spears  against  each  other,  in  pursuit  of  glory ! Post  of- 
fices arose  from  the  necessity  of  regular  communication,  which  the  Universi- 
ties, with  their  vast  numbers  of  foreign  students,  created.  The  youths,  who 
had  studied  law  at  Bologna,  Paris  and  Oxford,  on  returning  to  their  own  coun- 
tries, excited  in  the  minds  of  their  countrymen  an  ardour  for  such  studies.  Be- 
sides, with  their  increased  knowledge,  they  contributed  greatly  to  improve  the 
jurisprudence  of  their  respective  States.  Thus  civilization  received  a pow- 
erful impulse  from  the  Universities.  The  streamlets  which  issued  from  these 
fountain-heads  of  literature  irrigated  and  fertilized  all  Europe ! They  were 
reservoirs, 

Whence  *many  rivulets  have  since  been  turned, 

O’er  the  garden  Catholic  to  lead 

Their  living  waters  and  have  fed  its  plants,  f 

In  a late  number  of  an  able  Catholic  Magazine,  published  monthly  in  Paris, 
we  find  a most  interesting  review  of  a work  on  the  University  of  Paris,  just 
published  by  Mons.  J.  Danielo.J  This  distinguished  author  has  written 
many  excellent  works  manifesting  deep  research  into  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Not  the  least  interesting  of  these  publications  is  his  late  u History  of 
Queen  Blanohe,”  the  sainted  mother  of  St.  Louis  IX.  From  the  Review  just 


• We  cannot  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  Andres  ( Storia  di  ogni  Lett.  vol.  I.)  who  en- 
ters into  an  elaborate  course  of  reasoning,  to  prove  that  Europe  owed  to  the  Arabs  almost 
all  her  valuable  discoveries  in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  was  a Spaniard,  and  perhaps  his  parti- 
ality for  his  country  inclined  him  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  Hispano— Arabic  influ- 
ence on  the  rise  of  Letters, 
f Dante.  Parad.  xn. 

i The  work  is  entitled : “ Etudes?  Litteraires,  Philosophiques,  et  morales  sur  P Universite 
de  Paris,  et  sur  les  Progres  de  l’espnt  humain  au  moyen  age or,  " Literary,  Philosophical, 
and  moral  researches  on  the  University  of  Paris,  and  on  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  in 
the  Middle  Ages."  The  Review  alluded  to,  is  found  in  the  last  February  No.  of  the  "Uni- 
versite Cathofique." 
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mentioned,  we  select  the  following  details  connected  with  our  present  subject. 

<c  We  can  form  no  idea  at  the  present  day,”  says  M.  Danielo,  “ of  the  impor- 
tance and  of  the  members  of  the  University  of  France  towards  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Rendered  illustious  by  Peter  Lombard,  St.  Anselm,  William 
de  Champeaux,  and  Abeillard,  it  had  already  become  the  light  and  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  learned,  and  of  students  from  all  Europe.  The  Holy  See  loved 
and  protected  it,  as  a cherished  daughter — as  its  faithful  shield  and  champion. 

It  was  the  glory  of  the  western  world  and  of  France,  and  no  institution  in  all 
Christendom  was  its  equal.  Athens  and  Alexandria,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  cotemporary  writers,  never  had  schools  so  numerous,  or  so  brilliant.  In 
fact,  the  number  of  University  students  often  exceeded  twenty- five  thousand! 

* # # The  kings  of  France  were  as  zealous  to  foster  its  growth,  as  were 
those  of  neighbouring  states  to  diminish  its  patronage.  These  employed  every 
kind  of  intrigue  to  dissolve  this  great  and  illustriou$  body,  and  to  cause  the 
remnant  of  its  students  to  pursue  their  education  within  their  own  territory. 
For  this  purpose  they  instituted  Universities  at  great  expense  ; they  endowed 
them  with  lands  and  privileges  ; they  offered  all  kinds  of  inducements  to  stu- 
dents. But  their  efforts  proved  abortive.  In  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick,  students  continued  to  flock  to  the  University  of  Paris, 
from  Germany,  as  well  as  from  England  and  Italy.” 

uWe  should  remark,”  he  continues,  “that  this  University,  besides  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  location,  was  very  accessible,  and  very  hospitable  : the  students 
soon  became  naturalized  in  Paris : and  after  having  completed  their  studies,  it 
was  easy  for  the  most  talented  to  obtain  professorships,  and  we  accordingly 
find  more  than  one  professor  from  Germany,  Italy,  and  especially  England, 
filling,  and  shining  in,  the  various  chairs.  Add  to  this,  that  all  the  celebrated 
men — nearly  all  the  Popes,  Bishops  and  Abbots,  of  that  period — were  dives 
and  admirers  of  the  University  of  Paris : many  of  them  had  been  among  its 
professors,  and  respectfully  called  it  their  mother.” 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  above  account  is  substantially  correct,  though  we 
are  disposed  to  think,  that  the  ardent  partiality  of  the  Frenchman  has  in  one  or 
two  instances  betrayed  him  into  no  little  exaggeration.  Though  the  French 
University  was  highly  distinguished  in  the  Middle  Ages,  yet  it  had  many  ri- 
vals, which  equalled,  if  they  did  not  surpass  it,  both  in  the  number  of  their 
students,  and  in  the  learning  and  fame  of  their  professors.  Not  to  speak  of 
others,  those  of  Bologna  in  Italy,  and  of  Oxford  in  England,  could  boast  equal 
antiquity  and  celebrity.  The  former  had  the  merit  of  reviving  the  study  of  the 
Civil  Law  under  the  great  Werner ; and  as  a Law  School,  both  for  the  Civil 
and  the  Canon  Law,  it  long  continued  unrivalled.  The  latter  under  Henry  II., 
of  England,  whose  reign  commenced  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
(1154,)  reckoned  thirty  thousand  youths  among  its  students — a number  which 
that  of  Paris  seldom  or  never  surpassed.  The  statement  that  “ nearly  all  the 
celebrated  men”  of  that  epoch  were  students  of  the  Paris  University,  must 
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also  we  have  no  doubt,  be  received  with  many  grains  of  allowance.  “ The  glory 
of  the  western  world  and  of  France,”  had  laurels  enough  already,  without 
snatching  at  those  which  decorated  the  brows  of  her  fair  sisters  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  England. 

With  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  young  men  from  all  nations  within  its 
walls,  it  was  natural  to  expect,  that  Paris  during  the  Middle  Ages  should  be- 
come occasionally  the  theatre  of  riot,  growing  out  of  contentions  between  the 
students  and  the  citizens.  If  we  are  to  credit  cotemporary  History,  the  former 
often  equalled  the  latter  in  number*  M.  Danielo  gives  us  from  Roger  de  Hove- 
den,  an  English  historian  of  the  time,  a thrilling  interesting  account  of  one  of 
those  outbreaks,  which  resulted  in  the  famous  Charter  of  rights  granted  to 
the  University  by  Philip  Auguste,  in  1200.  It  seems,  that  the  German  stu- 
dents of  that  day  liked  their  social  glass  almost  as  much  as  their  successors  in 
the  German  Universities  do  at  the  present  time.  One  of  them,  the  son  of  a 
nobleman,  sent  his  servant  to  a tavern  to  purchase  wine.  The  servant,  it  ap- 
pears, misbehaved,  and  was  chastized  by  the  tavern-keeper ; and  in  the  encoun- 
ter, the  flask  of  wine  was  broken.  The  German  students  felt  aggrieved  both 
in  their  honour,  and  in  their  stomachs . They  assembled  in  great  numbers,  re- 
paired to  the  tavern,  forced  its  doors,  and  severely  chastized  the  maitre  d ’ 
hote  leaving  him  half  dead.  The  citizens  of  Paris,  indignant  at  this  severe 
retaliation  of  the  students,  assembled,  and,  led  on  by  Thomas,  the  Prevost  of 
the  city,  an  armed  mob  assaulted  the  hojpl  of  the  German  students.  In  the 
conflict  which  ensued,  the  young  German  nobleman  and  several  of  his  com- 
rades* were  killed.  The  heads  of  the  University  repaired  in  a body  to  Philip 
Auguste,  king  of  the  French,  and  complained  loudly  of  this  violence.  The 
king  at  their  instance  took  signal  vengeance  on  the  Prevost  and  his  accompli- 
ces ; and  to  protect  the  students,  as  well  as  to  prevent  similar  outrages  in  fu- 
ture, he  granted  to  the  University  an  ample  Charter  of  privileges,  which  among 
other  things,  exempted  it  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prevost  and  of  the  civil 
courts,  and  made  it  amenable  only  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  Under  this 
Charter,  the  University  continued  to  flourish  tor  several  centuries.  Half  a 
century* later  however,  its  prosperity  received  a temporary  check  from  Queen 
Blanche,  and  St.  Louis  IX.  The  Pope  however  soon  interfered,  and  by  his 
influence  with  the  French  court  succeeded  in  having  all  the  privileges  of  the 
University  restored. 

The  reason  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Charter  by  the  sainted  King  and  Queen 
mother  of  France,  was  probably  a zeal  for  the  Catholic  Faith,  which  one  or 
two  of  the  Professors  made  an  effort  about  that  time  to  undermine.  The  French 
University,  though  generally  “ the  faitliful  shield  and  champion”  of  the  Church, 
was  occasionally  tarnished  with  heresy ; which  did  not  however  affect  its  entire 
body,  but  was  confined  to  a few  of  its  professional  chairs.  The  pride  of  learning 


In  all  fifteen,  says  the  preamble  of  the  Charter,  given  us  in  full  by  M.  Danielo. 
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and  the  habit,  encouraged  by  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  of  defending  both  sides 
of  every  question  for  the  sake  of  argument,  had  already  betrayed  Gilbert  de  Po- 
ree  and  Abeillard  into  many  errors  and  extravagances ; and  even  the  great  “ mas- 
ter of  the  sentences,”  Peter  Lombard,  had  not,  it  was  thought,  wholly  escaped  the 
contagion.  But  the  Professors  who,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  were  betrayed 
into  the  greatest  excesses,  were  Simon  de  Tournai  and»Amaury.  The  blas- 
phemies of  the  former,  and  the  signal  punishment  which  overtook  him  in  the 
midst  of  them,  are  so  remarkable,  that  we  will  give  the  account  of  them  in  full, 
as  furnished  us  by  the  caustic  Benedictine  Monk,  Mathew  Paris,  a cotempo- 
rary English  historian.  M.  Danielo  calls  him  the  u best  historian  of  the  thir- 
teenth century in  which  praise  we  scarcely  agree  with  him. 

“ A certain  Professor  of  Paris  endowed  with  great  genius  and  a strong  mem- 
ory, having  for  two  years  taught  the  Arts , that  is  the  Humanities , with  great 
success,  directed  his  attention  to  Theology,  in  which  he  made  such  progress  in 
a short  time,  that  he  soon  filled  with  distinction  the  chair  of  that  Faculty.  He 
taught  with  great  ability,  and  disputed  with  still  greater  subtlety.  His  pleas- 
ure consisted  in  handling  difficult  questions — hitherto  unheard  of,  and  in  re- 
solving and  explaining  them  with  elegance  and  clearness.  He  had  as  many 
hearers  as  the  largest  palace  could  contain.  One  day,  having  discoursed  very 
subtly  of  the  Trinity,  and  having  brought  forward  reasons  the  most  profound 
for  this  dogma,  he  was  obliged  to  defer  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  until 
the  following  day.  All  the  students  of  Theology  in  the  city  were  advised  of 
this ; and,  being  eager  to  hear  the  solution  of  so  many  apparently  inexplica, 
ble  questions,  they  crowded  to  his  famous  school  in  mass.  The  Professor  ta- 
king his  seat,  began  by  stating  in  order  all  the  questions  he  had  hitherto  treat- 
ed ; and  those  which  seemed  to  every  body  unfathomable  he  explained  with  60 
much  clearness,'  elegance  and  orthodoxy,  that  all  his  hearers  were  in  amaze- 
ment. 

“ After  this  wonderful  explanation,  those  of  his  disciples  who  were  more 
familiar  with  him,  and  most  eager  for  instruction,  begged  him  to  repeat  his  ques- 
tions and  answers,  that  they  might  be  able  to  take  a copy  of  them  under  his 
dictation ; representing  to  him,  that  it  would  be  an  indignity,  as  w ell  as  an 
irreparable  loss,  to  suffer  the  light  of  so  much  science  to  be  extinguished.  But 
he,  inflated  with  pride,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  with  an  insolent  laugh, 
exclaimed:  “ 0 Jesule!  Jesule!  ! Little  Jesus  I Little  Jesus!!  How  muck 
have  I confirmed  and  exalted  thy  law  in  this  dispute  ! But  with  how  much  stronger 
reasons  could  I not  abase , weaken  and  destroy  it , should  1 wish  to  be  malicious , and 
take  the  matter  to  heart !”  Having  said  this,  his  tongue  failed,  and  he  remained 
without  speech.  Not  only  he  became  mute,  but,  an  idiot  and  radically  stupid. 
He  did  not  teach  nor  discourse  any  more : he  became  the  laughing  stock  of  all 
who  became  acquainted  with  the  fact.  Two  hours  afterwards  he  was  not  able 
to  distinguish  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  But  the  Divine  Vengeance  which 
weighed  on  him  having  become  a little  miftgated,  his  son  by  dint  of  repetition 
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succeeded  in  teaching  him  the  Pater  Noster , and  the  Credo , which  he  learned 
by  heart,  and  repeated  stammering:  but  this  was  all.  This  miracle  confounded 
the  arrogance,  and  repressed  the  boasting  of  many  among  the  scholars  and  pro- 
fessors. This  fact,”  concludes  the  Historian,  “ was  witnessed  by  Nicholas 
Duffy,  who  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Dublin,  a man  of  great  authority,  who 
related  it  to  me,  and  requested  that  I should  relate  it,  that  it  might  not  be  forgot- 
ten by  posterity.”* 

We  will  conclude  this  paper,  by  briefly  adverting  to  some  of  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  schools  and  Universities  in  the  Middle  Ages.  These  may  be 
reduced  to  three : their  erection  was  prompted  by  religion  and  charity — they 
were  generally  free  and  all  could  frequent  them  without  expense — and,  without 
excluding  mere  human  learning,  they  yet  attached  greater  importance  to  sacred 
studies.  We  have  recognized  many  of  those  characters  in  the  facts  already  al- 
leged;  but  some  additional  illustrations  may  not  be  wholly  useless,  or  devoid 
of  interest. 

1.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  Religion  presided  over  the  erection  of 
those  splendid  institutions  of  learning.  No  other  motive  could  have  caused 
the  raising  up  of  so  many  brilliant  literary  establishments.  Whoever  has  stud- 
ied the  history  of  those  ages  of  faith,  must  have  observed,  that  Religion  and 
Divine  Charity  were  then  the  most  powerful  stimulants  to  exertion.  All  other 
motives  were  comparatively  powerless.  To  rear  institutions,  where  the  poor — 
the  favourite  members  of  Jesus  Christ — might  imbibe  literature  hallowed  by 
Religion — to  have  souls  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  trained  to  virtue  and 
learning — this  was  deemed  the  noblest  use  to  which  money  could  be  applied. 
The  founders  of  those  schools  did  not  court  human  applause ; it  was  glory 
enough  for  them,  if  in  the  eyes  of  heaven  “ they  could  shine  like  stars  forever.” 
Or  if,  in  consideration  of  their  pious  bequests  for  education,  God  would  vouch- 
safe in  His  mercy  to  blot  out  their  sins.  “We  wish”  says  St.  Benedict,  the 
founder  of  the  illustrious  order  which  bears  his  name,  “ to  institute  a school 
for  the  service  of  the  Lord , and  we  hope  that  we  have  not  placed  any  thing  sharp 
or  painful  in  this  institution.”!  Beraudidre,^ishop  of  Perigueaux,  founded  a 
Seminary  for  poor  scholars  in  his  own  city,  and  stated  in  dying,  that  he  had 
left  to  posterity  his  book,  his  church  rebuilt,  and  this  seminary  for  the  poor. 
“May  gracious  heaven  grant,”  he  adds,  “that  posterity  may  receive  great 
utility,  and  may  God  vouchsafe  pardon  for  my  past  sins.”X  The  child’s  ad- 
vancement in  virtue,  was  then  the  greatest  object  of  the  parent’s  solicitude. 
Eginhard  writes  to  his  son,  who  was  at  the  school  of  Fulda  : “but  above  all, 
remember  to  imitate  those  good  manners  in  which  he  (your  teacher]  excels ; 


• Mathew  Paris  Historia  Maj.  Anglite  ad  au.  1201.  See  also  Bulsus  Hist.  Universit. 
Paris  Tom.  III.  p.  8.  Another  Historian,  Thomas  4e  Cantimpre,  likewise  a cotemporary, 
substantially  confirms  the  statement  of  Mathew  Paris.  He  states  that  the  blasphemy  of  Si- 
mon consisted  in  comparing  Jesus  Christ  with  Moses  and  Mahommet.  (Buleeus  ibid  p.  9.) 
t Prsef.  ad  Regulam — in  fine. 

% Gouget  xvi.  13  apud  Diffby  vol.  ii.  p.  134. 
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for  grammar  and  rhetoric  and  all  other  studies  of  liberal  arts  are  vain,  and  great- 
ly injurious  to  the  servants  of  God,  unless  by  the  Divine  Grace  they  know  how 
to  be  subject  to  virtue ; for  4 science  jmffdh  «p,  but  charity  edifieth .’  I would 
rather  see  you  dead  then  abounding  in  vice.”  St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury, 
employed  similar  language  in  writing  to  his  nephew  Anselm.*  The  school 
rooms  of  the  monasteries  at  Rome  and  Bologne,  were  sanctuaries  of  piety ; the 
student  always  beheld  in  them  an  image  of  that  immaculate  virgin,  who  was 
ever  the  patroness  of  Christian  scholars.  In  fine,  not  to  mul  tiply  facts,  who- 
ever will  study  the  history  of  those  schools  will  not  fail  to  remark  that  religion 
prompted  their  erection,  and  presided  over  their  destinies.  Every  exercise  was 
commenced  and  terminated  by  prayer. f 

2.  Instruction  in  most  of  those  schools  was  wholly  gratuitous.  This  was 
more  particularly  true  of  the  seminaries  of  Rome,  and  of  almost  all  the  Cathe- 
dral, parochial,  and  monastic  schools  erected  by  order  of  ecclesiastical  councils. 
This  beautiful  feature  in  education  during  the  middle  ages,  was  a necessary 
consequence  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  which  then  prevailed,  and,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  was  the  main-spring  of  literary  exertion.  Teachers  in  those 
days  wished  for  no  emoluments  but  the  smile  of  God ! Bishops,  Kings,  and 
Emperors  left  immense  legacies  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  poor.  Leo- 
pold, Arch-duke  of  Austria,  employed  his  wealth  in  founding  numerous  semi- 
naries  of  learning,  which  he  committed  to  the  charge  of  pious  and  learned 
monks.  Pope  Urban  V.  supported  more  than  a thousand  students  at  different 
academies,  supplying  them  also  with  books.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  did 
more  for  the  erection  of  schools  for  the  poor,  than  perhaps  any  thing  else. — 
Clergymen,  whose  income  exceeded  their  expenses,  felt  bound  by  the  spirit, 
if  not  by  the  letter  of  the  canon  law,  to  appropriate  the  surplus  to  charitable 
purposes,  among  which  the  principal  was  the  founding  of  hospitals  and  schools. 
The  forty-four  colleges  attached  to  the  University  of  Paris  were  most  of  them 
founded  by  clergymen  prompted  by  religious  and  charitable  motives. 

The  greatest  boast  of  this  age  is  the  founding  of  common  and  free  schools. — 
Catholicity  was  the  real  foundress  of  such  institutions.  Money  is  now  neces- 
sary for  every  thing — it  is  the  main  spring  of  action  in  this  age.  Teachers  will 
not  labour  now  without  remuneration.  Free  schools  cannot  be  established  now 
unless  the  community  be  heavily  taxed  for  their  support.  It  was  not  so  in  the 
good  old  catholic  times.  Christian  charity  was  a coin  which  then  circulated 
freely,  supplying  the  place  of  money.  Alas!  charity  hath  grown coldl  Even 
poor  must  now  be  supported  by  taxation  ! Alas  ! for  the  spirit  of  the  44A- 
ges  of  Faith!” 

3.  Many  Protestant  writers  have  asserted,  that  nothing  but  scolastic  philoso- 


• St  Anselmi  opp.  lib.  4,  Epist.  31. 

t For  those  beautiful  prayers  before  and  after  the  scholastic  exercises,  see  Digby  vol.  2. 
ppl23and  135. 

vol.  1.  59 
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phy  and  theology  was  taught  in  the  schools  and  universities  of  the  middle  ages. 
No  assertion  could  be  more  unfounded.  True,  those  sciencies  which  spoke  of 
heavenly  things  and  of  God,  were  more  warmly  cherished ; but  mere  human 
learning  was  not  neglected.  The  great  Alcuin  wrote  to  Charlemagne,  from 
Tours,  where  he  was  teaching ; "according  to  your  exhortations  and  good  de- 
sire, I apply  myself  to  minister  to  some  under  the  roof  of  St.  Martin,  the  honey 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Others  I endeavour  to  inebriate  with  the  old  wine  of 
ancient  learning : others  I begin  to  nourish  with  the  apples  of  grammatical  sub- 
tlety. Some  I try  to  illuminate  in  the  science  of  the  stars,  as  if  of  the  painted 
canopy  of  some  great  house  *,  I am  made  many  things  to  many  persons,  that  I 
may  edify  as  many  as  possible,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Holy  Church  of  God,  and 
to  the  honour  of  your  imperial  kingdom.”  Roger  Bacon  applied  suoeessflilly 
to  the  study  of  the  practical  sciences  and  in  the  thirteenth  century,  made  many 
brilliant  discoveries,  which  would  do  honour  even  to  this  age.  Albertus  Mag- 
nus wrote  an  extensive  Treatise  on  Natural  History,  in  which  he  embodied  all 
that  was  valuable  in  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  adding  many  discoveries 
of  his  own.  These  are  a few  out  of  a hundred  examples  that  might  be  alleged, 
to  prove  that  human  science  was  cultivated  in  the  dark  ages.  In  all  the  Uni- 
versities, mathematics  and  physics  were  taught,  as  well  as  metaphysics  and 
theology. 

How  advantageously  do  the  ancient  Catholic  Universities  compare  with  those 
of  later  date  and  of  Protestant  origin ! Look  at  the  boasted  Universities  of 
Germany  ! Drinking,  smoking,  duelling,  secret  associations  ( Burschenoheft ) 
are  the  order  of  the  day.  Morality  is  banished  from  them,  and  the  ardour  of 
study  is  greatly  abated.* 

P.  F. 


* See  an  able  article  on  this  subject  in  the  North  American  Review  for  April  last — a Re- 
view of  a late  work  on  the  German  Universities. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  MISSIONS  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

PART  II. 

The  only  Catholic  Mission  now  in  the  Indian  territory,  is  that  among  the 
Pottowatomies  on  Sugar  Creek ; a tributary  stream  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Osage 
river,  about  twenty  miles  due  west  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Here,  about  fifteen 
miles  distant  from  their  unbelieving  tribesmen,  remote  from  the  scenes  of  rioting 
and  drunkenness  prevalent  among  them,  they  chose  to  themselves  a peaceful 
abode  under  the  shadow  of  the  Cross,  which  was  planted  on  an  eminence  of 
about  sixty  feet,  and  overlooked  the  greater  part  of  the  settlement.  I'he  Pot- 
towatomies formerly  resided  in  Michigan  and  Indiana,  and  were  visited,  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  by  the  Very  Rev.  S.  T.  Badin  of  Kentucky.  This  Apos- 
tolic pioneer  of  the  western  States  of  the  Union,  baptised  a few  hundreds  of 
that  tribe,  and  formed  a congregation  on  the  St.  Joseph's  river  in  Michigan. 
About  the  year  1833,  the  zealous  Missionary  L.  Deseilles,  after  having  devo- 
ted his  large  patrimony  in  Belgium,  to  the  support  of  the  mission  among  these 
Indians,  settled  among  them,  and  became  their  father,  their  benefactor  and  their 
counsellor.  He  considerably  improved  their  temporal  condition ; and  having 
gained  their  affection,  he  moulded  the  Savage  mind  into  a perfect  Christian 
form.  He  died  a martyr  of  his  labourouszeal,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  ardu- 
ous post  by  the  late  Rev.  E.  Petit  of  the  Diocess  of  Vincennes. 

The  Indians  being  compelled  to  quit  the  hunting  grounds  of  their  fathers,  set 
out  for  their  new  homes  to  the  Indian  Territory  in  1838,  accompanied  by  their 
beloved  Missioner,  to  whose  persuasion,  rather  than  to  any  other  cause,  must 
be  attributed  their  compliance  with  the  order  for  their  removal,  which,  it  need 
not  be  said,  was  most  opposed  to  all  fheir  feelings.  This  zealous  Priest,  af- 
flicted at  the  misfortunes  of  his  beloved  neophytes,  had  scarcely  reached  the 
Indian  couhtry,  when  his  already  enfeebled  constitution,  being  exhausted  by 
the  fatigues  and  labour  of  the  journey,  obliged  him  to  quit  it  without  delay. 
He  set  out  for  Vincennes,  but  on  reaching  St.  Louis,  found  it  impossible  to 
proceed  further.  A few  days  after  his  arrival,  he  expired,  at  the  University, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1839. 

The  Rev.  C.  Hoecken,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  having  lost  the  hope  of  see- 
ing his  labours  crowned  with  success  among  the  Kickapoox,  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  new  emigrants  on  Sugar  Creek. 
In  a temporal  point  of  view  this  new  mission  had  little  to  encourage  a missioner. 
The  Indians,  driven  to  a kind  of  wilderness,  gave  free  utterance  to  the  feelings 
of  dissatisfaction  such  a position  was  calculated  to  produce.  Death  swept 
away  hundreds  of  the  Pottowatomie  tribe.  Broken  down  by  troubles  and 
poverty,  Father  Hoecken  found  his  health  so  much  impaired,  that  as  early  as 
May  1839,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  beloved  flock,  and  to  return  to  St.  Louis. 
In  April  1839,  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Aelen  of  the  same  society,  was  sent  from  St. 
Louis  to  labour  in  this  infant  mission. 
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On  their  arrival  in  their  new  home,  the  Pottowattomies  were  induced  to  give 
up  their  roaming  manner  of  living,  to  settle  permanently  on  a selected  tract,  and 
give  undivided  attention  to  agricultural  labours.  Sugar  Creek,  already  descri- 
bed, was  destined  to  contain  in  its  borders  the  settlers  of  the  congregation  of 
converts.  The  Catholic  Indians  amounted  then  to  about  400.  They  were 
without  shelter  for  themselves,  and  without  a Church  for  religious  worship. 
Divine  Service  was  performed  under  a tent,  whilst  the  faithful  were  seated 
under  the  foliage  of  trees.  Soon,  however,  upon  the  instances  of  the  Mis- 
sionary, the  Savages  were  roused  to  action : the  first  dwelling  to  be  erected  was 
the  House  of  God,  all-men,  women  and  children — turned  out  to  cut  down 
trees,  split  timber,  etc.,  and  within  one  week’s  time  a log  Church  about  fifty 
feet  long,  was  finished  in  a rude  style.  The  second  dwelling  was  that  of  the 
Missioner;  it  was,  indeed,  of  the  simplest  construction;  a small  hut,  covered 
all  around  with  bark,  without  chimney,  without  window,  door  and  floor.  This 
tenement  served  for  upwards  of  two  years  as  the  residence  of  the  Priest.  In 
winter  it  was  often  filled  with  snow  ; and  in  summer  it  was  not  unfrequently 
overflown  with  water.  Indeed  the  life  of  the  Missionary  stationed  here,  was 
poor  to  the  extreme ; but  consoling  and  full  of  satisfaction  on  acconnt  of  the 
feelings  of  ingenuous  piety  and  grateful  devotedness  with  which  these  children 
of  the  forest  corresponded  with  all  his  efforts.  The  Priest  in  their  affections 
was  their  father,  in  their  doubts  their  counsellor,  in  their  troubles  their  con- 
soler, in  their  ignorance  their  teacher.  His  words  fell  into  their  hearts  as 
dew  upon  the  grass,  and  yielded  in  some  thirty — in  some  sixty — and  in  others 
a hundred  fold. 

Whilst  they  were  finishing  the  Church,  and  dwelling  house  for  the  Priest, 
their  own  families  were  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather ; nor  could 
all  the  remonstrances  of  the  Missioner  prevail  on  them  to  provide  a shelter 
first  for  themselves.  It  is  not  proper,  they  replied,  that  men  should  shelter 
themselves  before  their  God  : we  owe  him  this  token  of  our  gratitude,  because 
he  has  not  dealt  with  us,  as  with  other  nations. 

In  the  commencement  of  1839,  the  congregation  numbered  about  400  souls, 
which,  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  was  increased  by  250  more 
Christians,  forced  to  emigrate  from  the  banks  of  the  St.  Joseph’s  in  Michigan. 
The  Indians  thus  exiled  from  the  hunting  grounds,  were  induced  by  the  Mis- 
sionary to  imitate  the  example  of  their  brethren  and  turn  their  attention  to 
agriculture.  The  axe  was  exchanged  for  the  tomahawk,  and  the  plough  for 
the  bow  and  arrow.  Like  unto  the  primitive  Christians,  2 or  300  united  to- 
gether to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  build  houses,  and  succeeded,  within  two 
years,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  witnessed  their  labours,  to  form  a well 
organized  colony,  whose  houses,  and  fields  might  be  compared  with  some  of 
those  belonging  to  the  border-settlers  of  the  States ; and  whose  members  set 
a bright  example  of  union,  industry,  sobriety  and  religion — which  the  civilized 
white  man  might  study  with  admiration  and  advantage. 

The  Indians,  unaccustomed  to  the  climate,  and  suffering  various  privations, 
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were  rapidly  falling  victims  to  disease : the  number  of  deaths  to  that  of  births 
bearing  for  some  time,  the  proportion  of  five  to  two.  Anxious  to  remove 
some  of  the  causes  of  this  great  mortality,  the  Missionary  got  a good  supply 
of  useful  medicines  of  which  these  poor  people  were  in  great  need ; and  at 
the  same  time,  succeeded  in  destroying  hundreds  of  the  so  called  “ medicine 
bags,”  which  generally  contain  some  reputed  charms,  and  other  superstitious 
trifles,  herbs  and  drugs,  having  no  other  effect  than  to  destroy  either  virtue  or 
life.  It  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  in  attempting  to  abolish  these  vestiges  of 
superstition  and  imposture,  the  Missionary  had  to  encounter  great  opposition, 
and  that  his  life  was  not  unfrequently  exposed  to  imminent  danger.  But  it 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  crown  liis  efforts  with  success ; and  within  a year 
and  a half,  not  a single  destructive  medicine,  nor  a single  superstitious  Symbol 
was  known  to  exist  on  the  borders  of  Sugar  Creek.  On  one  occasion  a pres- 
ting appeal  was  made  by  the  Missionary  to  a hundred  armed  Indians  to  give 
up  for  ever  these  so  called  “ medicine  bags.”  For  a while,  a deep  murmur 
was  the  only  response:  the  Missionary  seized  the  Crucifix,  knelt  down, 
and,  betaking  himself  to  prayer,  recommended  the  matter  to  God.  He  who 
said  “ask  and  you  shall  receive,”  heard  the  prayer  of  his  servant:  the 
hearts  of  the  Indians  relented : and  ten  “ medicine  baga”  were  laid  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Church. 

In  order  to  remove  another  not  less  fatal  source  of  ruin  to  soul  and  body 
Intemperance — the  Missionary  devised  the  following  plan.  A meeting  was 
held,  at  which  all  the  braves  and  young  men  assisted : the  Missionary  and  their 
speakers  laid  before  them  the  evils  resulting  from  intemperance — to  their 
health,  to  their  temporal  prosperity,  and  most  especially  to  the  salvation  of 
their  souls.  Again  and  again,  he  repeated  that  Religion  condemned  this  vice ; 
and  that  it  was  in  vain  they  aspired  to  virtue  and  piety,  unless  these  efforts 
proceeded  from  sober  and  docile  minds.  This  voice  of  faith,  the  only  one 
that  speaks  to  the  heart,  and  leaves  a lasting  impression,  found  an  echo  in 
their  souls : they  all  resolved,  for  Religion's  sake , to  abstain  from  all  intoxica- 
ting liquor,  unless  when  required  by  necessity ; and  they  enacted  a regulation 
among  themselves,  that  a fine  of  five  dollars  to  be  taken  from  the  annual  annu- 
ity-pay, should  be  imposed  on  every  one,  who  would  presume  to  bring  a 
drop  of  liquor  within  three  miles  from  the  borders  of  Sugar  Creek.  This 
regulation  is  strictly  adhered  to,  up  to  the  present  day,  and  the  exemplary 
sobriety  of  the  Sugar  Creek  Indians  is  a monument  of  the  influence  of  Reli- 
gion.* The  Missionary  now  determined  to  form  the  plan,  by  which  the  Catho- 


# A circumstance  which  happened,  among  the  infidel  Pottowatomies,  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  miles  from  Sugar  Creek,  may  here  be  mentioned.  On  the  4th  of  July  1840,  a Protest- 
ant Minister  who  still  resides  among  the  Pottowatomies,  anxious  to  reform  the  Indians 
around  him,  who  were  much  given  to  intoxication:  announced  publicly,  that  on  that  day  a 
great  feast  of  roast  beef  would  be  given  to  all  the  Indians,  who  should  resort  to  his  Mission- 
house.  The  day  came — and,  we  need  not  say,  the  crowd  was  immense.  The  Minister  with 
his  interpreters,  carrying  a heavy  volume  announced  he  was  about  to  establish  a Tempe- 
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lie  Missions  of  the  whole  Indian  territory  should  be  henceforward  regulated. 
The  Sugar  Creek  station  being  nearly  central,  it  was  thought  proper  that  that 
mission  should  be  regarded  as  a model  for  all.  The  plan  was  to  form  a con- 
gregation of  zealous,  charitable  and  edifying  people : to  establish  pure  Catho- 
lic usages,  according  to  the  Roman  Ritual  and  practices  of  Catholic  countries $ 
to  build  a convenient  Church,  and  large  residence  for  a number  of  Missiona- 
ries ; to  erect  two  Academies — one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  each  of  them  to 
contain  a select  few  of  all  nations  of  the  territory,  as  boarders,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  settlement  as  day  scholars.  In  fine,  after  having  thus  established 
the  central  Mission  on  solid  grounds  to  extend  the  Mission  among  the  other 
nations.  How  far  this  plan  has  been  realized,  the  sequel  of  this  sketch  will 
shew. 

The  first  thought  was  given  to  build  a more  convenient  Temple  for  the 
worship  and  service  of  God.  Consequently  during  the  summer  of  1840,  a 
spacious  and  neat  Church  building  was  erected  on  a bluff,  about  100  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  bottom  land.  The  expenses  were  mostly  borne  by  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment, according  to  an  agreement  made  in  Michigan  with  the  Pottowatomies. 

The  Church  was  dedicated  by  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Aelen,  to  the  Almighty  God, 
under  the  title  of  “ the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ,”  on  the 
festival  of  Christmas  1840.  At  eleven  o’clock  of  the  night  previous  to  the  feast ; 
the  discharge  of  a gun,  in  the  front  of  the  new  building  was  the  signal  for  the 
beginning  of  the  ceremony,  which  was  responded  to  by  a salute  of  300  guns, 
fired  from  the  doors  of  their  respective  lodges,  by  as  many  Indian  braves. 
Three  hundred  lights,  borne  by  as  many  women,  now  approached  the  new 
Temple  of  God,  at  the  birth-hour  of  the  world’s  Redeemer,  and  seemed  to 
proclaim,  through  the  pitchy  darkness  of  that  winter  night,  that  this  was  the 
hour  when  light  came  to  illuminate  those  who  sat  in  darkness,  and  in  the 
shadqw  of  death.  At  midnight  when  the  Church  bell  tolled,  the  Indians 
entoned  a beautiful  canticle  in  honour  of  the  ever  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of 
God.  The  blessing  of  the  new  Church  took  place,  and  afterwards  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  offered  up  to  the  Most  High  amidst  the  sounds  of 
music  and  of  harmonious  singing;  well  executed  by  our  good  Indians,  of  whom 
about  two  hundred  received  the  Holy  Communion  on  the  occasion,  and  about 
five  hundred  assisted  at  High  Mass,  and  Solemn  Vespers.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  a beautiful  statue  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  was  carried  in  procession  by 
Indian  Virgins  all  over  the  settlement,  as  a token  of  the  particular  devotion  of 
the  people  of  Sugar  Creek,  to  the  Mother  of  God.  The  greatest  regularity 


rance  Society,  and  read  out  a long  catalogue  of  regulations.  In  conclusion  it  was  said, 
that  every  one  who  would  join  the  Society,  should  come  forward  and  write  his  name  or 
touch  the  pen ; and  that  the  exclusive  privilege  of  partaking  of  the  roast-beef, — already  de- 
voured by  the  assembled  Indians  by  anticipation,  would  be  allowed  to  the  signers.  Each  one 
hastened  to  the  pen,  by  which  the  names  were  to  be  set  down,  and  then  to  the  beef  which 
disappeared  as  it  by  enchantment.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a quantify  of  whiskey 
was  Drought  into  the  settlement  5 and  scenes  worse  than  ever  before  were  exhibited. 
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marked  the  conduct  of  the  hundreds  who  accompanied  the  procession.  At 
night  all  retired  to  their  bark  lodges  with  joy  and  satisfaction  painted  on  their 
countenances. 

The  Church  being  now  in  use,  the  following  regular  and  edifying  practices 
were  introduced  among  these  devout  believers,  and  are  continued  till  the  pres- 
ent day.  In  the  morning,  at  5 o’clock,  the  Church  bell  is  tolled,  and  these 
faithful  Indians  rise,  with  a holy  enthusiasm,  to  appear  before  God  in  His  Holy 
Temple,  which  is  filled  every  morning.  At  half  past  5 o’clock  in  summer, 
and  Bomewhat  later  in  winter,  all  recite  morning  prayers  in  the  Church,  which 
they  conclude  with  a beautiful  canticle,  composed  for  them  by  the  Missiona- 
ries, in  the  Indian  language.  After  morning  prayers,  the  Holy  Sacrifce  of  the 
Mass  commences,  during  which  the  Missionary  gives  an  instruction  by  way 
of  meditation,  pointing  out  the  various  duties  they  have  to  fulfill,  as  men  and 
as  Christians ; and  after  Mass,  Catechism  is  daily  taught  to  about  fifty  children 
by  the  Catechists  of  the  nation,  and  a regular  instruction  is  given  to  the  Cate- 
chumens by  the  priest.  From  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  Church  to  the 
present  day,  the  numbers  of  Catechumens  has  been  at  all  times  about  thirty  j 
and  the  number  of  Baptisms  of  adults  on  each  Sunday  of  the  year  was  seldom 
less  than  three,  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty.  At  the  commencement  of  1843 
no  less  than  1200  persons,  were  found  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church 
on  the  borders  of  Sugar  Creek. 

Knowing  the  salutary  effects,  that  religious  practices  have  on  the  minds  of 
men  the  Missionary  particularly  encouraged  the  introduction  of  Spiritual 
canticles,  to  be  sung  on  various  occasions  and  during  the  ordinary  occupations 
of  the  day.  Nothing  was  more  suitable  to  the  Indian  taste ; nothing  better  • 
calculated  to  raise  their  minds  to  Heaven,  and  to  avoid  the  occasions  of  idle  and 
sinful  conversations.  Must  it  not  be  delightful  to  the  pious  visiter  of  Sugar 
Creek  on  entering  an  Indian  lodge,  to  hear  the  mercies  of  God  chaunted  by  its 
pious  inmates ; or  to  behold  a group  of  Indians,  reclining  on  the  green  sward, 
and  combining  their  voices  in  exalting  the  praises  of  Mary  ; or  to  listen  with 
attention  to  those  who,  engaged  in  agriculture,  lighten  the  burden  of  their  fa- 
tiguing labour,  by  sounds  that  speak  of  Heaven.  When  evening  comes  on, 
the  Church  bell  is  tolled,  and  hundreds  resort  to  the  place  of  prayer : some 
put  aside  their  tomahawks  or  axes,  others  their  pipes;  while  Hie  devout 
squaws  interrupt  their  household  occupations,  or,  suspend  their  infant  children 
from  the  branches  of  some  neighbouring  trees.  At  the  termination  of  prayer, 
which  always  closes  with  a canticle  in  which  all  join,  the  Priest  invokes  the 
blessings  from  Heaven  upon  them,  and  all  retire  to  their  lodges,  infinitely 
more  happy  than  the  vast  majority  of  those  whose  lot  is  envied  by  the  less 
gifted  favourites  of  fortune  among  civilized  men. 

The  Most  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  is  carried  to  the  sick  in  procession : 
and  it  is  truly  a most  edifying  spectacle,  to  behold,  at  the  tinkling  of  the  little 
bell  which  accompanies  the  procession,  the  Indian  appear  at  the  door  of  his 
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lodge,  or  if,  in  the  road,  descend  from  his  poney,  or  if  in  the  field,  desist  from 
his  toil,  and  kneel  before  the  Majesty  of  God  in  deep  adoration* 

When  an  Indian  dies,  his  corpse  is  wrapped  up  in  a blanket,  and  enclosed  in 
the  excavated  trunk  of  a tree  which  thus  serves  as  a coffin.  It  is,  then,  carried 
to  the  Church,  where  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  offered  up  for  the 
repose  of  the  departed  soul : and  the  funeral  service  of  the  Church  is  performed. 
Hundreds  of  Indians  accompany  the  corpse  to  the  grave  yard,  preceded  by  the 
Priest  and  his  attendants. 

Among  other  practices  of  religion  which  are  observed  by  these  fervent 
Christians  is  the  frequentation  of  the  sacraments : monthly  confessions  and 
communions  are  common;  and  very  generally  about  one  hundred  approach  the 
Holy  Table  every  Sunday.  It  would  be  too  long  to  mention  all  the  pious 
usages  established  among  those  zealous  Neophytes  ; it  is  enough  to  say  that 
Sugar  Creek’s  congregation  is  as  regularly  organized  and  presents  as  much 
edification  as  any  of  the  most  regular  parishes  of  the  most  Catholic  countries 
of  Europe. 

Agreeably  to  the  plan,  laid  out  by  the  Missionary ; two  Academies  were 
to  be  established  at  Sugar  Creek  ; one  for  boys,  and  one  for  girls.  Applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  Very  Rev.  P.  J.  Verhaegen,  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in 
the  West,  to  procure  religious  ladies,  to  whom  the  charge  of  the  female  youth 
should  be  entrusted.  He  appealed  to  the  ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  St. 
Louis,  who  unhesitatingly  offered  to  co-operate  in  the  holy  undertaking.  Ac- 
cordingly four  ladies  of  that  order,  of  whom  Madame  Lucille  Mathenvon  is 
the  Superior,  set  out  from  St.  Louis  in  July  1841,  and  arrived  at  Sugar  Creek 
in  the  commencement  of  the  following  August.  The  Indians,  surprised  at  the 
• sight  of  these  ladies  in  their  religious  dress,  had  no  other  idea  than  that  they 
were  extraordinary  persons,  whom  Providence  had  sent  them ; but  when  the 
Missionary  told  them  that  they  had  come  to  instruct  the  whole  female  popula- 
tion, these  devoted  ladies  were  greeted  with  enthusiasm,  and  were  led,  as  if  in 
triumph,  to  their  future  residence — a log  cabin,  consisting  of  one  room.  On 
the  following  day  they  commenced  their  labours  under  the  foliage  of  some 
spreading  trees,  where  Indians  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  assisted  at  the 
novel  spectacle,  and  remained  absorbed  in  attention,  while  these  good  religi- 
ous endeavoured  to  teach  the  hands  of  infancy  to  form  the  saving  sign  of  the 
Cross,  or  the  lips  of  youth  to  pronounce  the  first  elements  of  language  or  to 
communicate  religious  truths  to  those  who  were  soon  to  be  baptized.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  mention  that  only  by  the  aid  of  interpreters  were  these  excellent 
ladies  enabled  to  engage  thus  early  in  the  duties  of  their  new  vocation. 

A new  and  spacious  house  for  Convent  and  Academy  was  absolutely  called 
for ; and  in  consequence,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Indians  themselves  to 
join  hands  for  the  putting  up  of  a two  story  dwelling,  which  should  contain 
six  rooms.  This  call  was  instantly  responded  to : and  the  house  fitted  out  for 
occupancy,  within  two  months  from  the  commencement  of  this  undertaking. 
Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  the  benefit  of  female  education  was 
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confined,  at  first,  to  the  children  of  Sugar  Creek,  who  to  the  number  of  about 
fifty  daily  resorted  to  the  school.  A residence  for  the  members  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  and  an  Academy  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  boys  under  the  charge 
of  the  Jesuits  were  commenced  in  1841,  and  completed  in  1842. 

In  August  1841  the  Rev.  Father  Aden  was  recalled  to  St.  Louis,  although 
he  did  not  actually  quit  Sugar  Creek  till  June  1842.  The  following  Jesuit 
Fathers  succeeded  him  in  the  Missions.  F.  A.  Eysvogels,  who  arrived  in  July 
1841.  T.  F.  Verreydt  and  C.  Hoecken,  who  arrived  in  September,  of  the  same 
year.  In  1842  and  1843,  the  Missions  %vere  carried  on  with  the  usual  suc- 
cess; and  the  number  x>f  the  Missionaries  being  greater,  more  frequent  excur- 
sions were  made  among  the  neighbouring  tribes ; and  small  congregations  have 
been  formed  among  the  Miamie9,  Ottoways,  Chippeways  and  Osages.  In  1843 
the  following  Fathers  were  added  to  the  npmber,  A.  Hoecken,  P.  Verheyden 
and  S.  Soderini.  What  may  not  be  expected  among  those  numerous  Indian 
nations  from  the  labours  of  so  many  Apostolic  men ! How  many  souls  may 
not  be  rescued  from  eternal  death  by  shedding  the  light  of  pure  and  Catholic 
faith  over  the  savage  heart  dimmed  with  the  mist  of  Idolatry  and  superstition! 

In  1843  the  number  of  religious  ladies  having  been  increased,  Sugar  Creek’s 
female  Academy  was  thrown  open  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  children 
of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  especially  of  the  Osages — the  ladies  receiving  for 
board,  tuition,  and  religious  education,  no  other  recompense  than  the  humble 
hope  of  the  reward  which  awaits  good  deeds  in  Heaven.  These  gradual  but 
continually  increasing  improvements,  inspire  the  hope,  that  the  day  of  salva- 
tion has  come  for  the  thousands  of  Indians  congregated  in  this  territory  which 
they  cease  not,  however,  to  regard  as  a place  of  banishment.  We  most  earn- 
estly pray  that  Sugar  Creek  Mission  may  ever  set  an  example,  and  become 
the  watch-word  of  piety,  temperance,  order,  and  regularity  among  the  sur- 
rounding Indians  ; as  also,  the  centre  of  an  extended  plan  of  Missionary  opera- 
tions. Already  the  seed  of  life  has  been  scattered  far  abroad : the  wild  Osage 
has  seen  and  revered  the  Cross ; the  Miamies  and  Ottaways  have  revived  the 
recollections  of  past  days,  and  shewed  great  earnestness  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  fathers,  who  so  devoutly  worshipped,  a century  since,  in  the 
plains  of  Illinois  and  in  the  forests  of  Michigan.  The  hardened  Kickapoox 
has  opened  his  eyes  to  the  illusions  of  a knavish  impostor  who  assumes  the 
name,  of  “ Prophet,”  and  has  recalled  the  Black-Gown  to  announce  the  tidings 
of  Salvation.  The  Kansas  have  shaken  hands  with  their  brethren  the  Osages; 
and  while  they  have  rejected,  with  savage  energy,  the  Missioners  of  error, 
have  asked  for  those,  whom  the  traditions  of  their  tribe  have  told  them  are 
true  Ministers  of  God,  and  under  whose  guidance  their  fathers  formerly  wor- 
shipped the  Great  Spirit.  The  more  southern  Indians,  Cherokees,  Creeks, 
Seminoles,  Choctaws,  have,  when  the  opportunity  has  presented  itself,  admired 
and  extolled  the  regularity  of  Sugar-Creek  congregation ; and  often  expressed 
their  desire  that  the  same  regularity  and  happiness  should  replace  their  own 


disorders  and  confusion.  This  is  a consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  for  by 
V0L*  60  Cr\r^a\o 
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the  philanthropist  no  less  than  by  the  enlightened  Christian,  for  experience 
must  have  taught  even  those  most  unwilling  to  admit  the  fact,  that  the  voice  of 
Catholicism  alone  can  stop  the  murder  of  the  Cherokee,  restrain  the  perfidy 
of  the  Creek,  mollify  the  barbarity  of  the  Seminole,  teach  justice  to  the  Osage, 
uprightness  to  the  Otoe,  industry  to  the  Kanxa,  temperance  to  the  Shawnee, 
purity  to  the  Kickapoox  and  perseverance  to  the  Pottowatomie* 


Translated  from  the  “Universite  Catholique,”  for  the  Catholic  Cabinet. 

MARY. 

THE  GLORY  AND  THE  MODEL  OF  CHRISTIAN  WOMEN. 

When  at  the  moment  of  the  fall,  God  was  threatening  punishment,  a word  of 
consolation  fell  from  His  Divine  lips ; as  when  from  the  rays  of  darkness  a 
ray  oflight  sometimes  breaks  forth  ; He  said  to  the  serpent,  “1  will  place  enmi- 
ty between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  race  and  hers ; she  shall 
bruise  thy  head.”  . . . God  wished  that  the  remembrance  of  this  promise 
should  comfort  guilty  man  during  this  sorrowful  pilgrimage  of  expiation. 

Time  rolled  on — woman  was  enslaved  by  man ; and  this  slavery  extended 
throughout  the  whole  earth,  and  reigned  then  without  control  control  and 
without  bounds;  and  the  plaints  of  the  suffering  victims  resounded 
throughout  the  entire  world,  along  protracted  echo  of  the  first  cry  of  distress 
uttered  by  Eve  after  her  fall.  But  the  hour  of  deliverance  announced  by  the 
Most  High  could  not  fail  to  come. 

Within  the  enclosure  of  a small  village  of  Judea*  was  born  an  infant,  whose 
birth  had  been  piously  prayed  for,  and  long  and  ardently  expected.  It  was  a 
daughter;  but  her  birth  effacing  in  the  mother  the  reproach  of  barrenness,  was 
warmly  welcomed,  and  the  father,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  gave  her  the  name  of 
Mary  (Miriam,)  which  in  Hebrew  means  “Star  of  the  sea,”  and  in  Syriac, 
“Lady,  Mistress,  Sovereign.”  Her  family  was  illustrious : among  her  ances- 
tors were  reckoned  kings  and  pontiffs ; the  blood  of  David  flowed  in  her  veins 
— while  of  that  of  Aaron  was  allied  to  her. 

The  law  of  Moses  ordained,  that,  eighty  days  after  the  birth  of  a daughter, 
the  mother  should  present  herself  in  the  Temple  to  be  purified  of  the  stain  con- 
tractad  in  child-birth.  It  was  the  usage  on  this  occasion  to  offer  to  the  Lord  a 
lamb,  or  a pair  of  turtle-doves,  according  to  the  fortune  of  the  parents*  Those 


• We  do  not  know  with  certainty  the  precise  place  of  the  birth  of  Mary.  It  is  however 
more  probable  that  she  wai  bom  in  the  little  town  of  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  in  the  year  732  af- 
ter the  foundation  of  Rome.  See  Annales  de  la  Philosophic  Chretienne  Tom.  9,  p.  66. 
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of  Mary  were  poor : their  gift  was  accordingly  of  the  humbler  sort,  and  two 
little  doves  were  offered  at  her  birth,  as  they  were  at  a later  period  at  that  of 
her  Son.  There  existed  also  another  usage  among  the  Jews — rarely  followed^ 
it  is  true,  but  occasionally  adopted  as  a tribute  of gratitude, it  consisted  in  offering 
to  the  Lord  the  infant  granted  to  the  prayer  of  the  parents  by  His  mercy.  It 
is  believed  that  St.  Ann,  afflicted  by  a long  sterility,  had  made  this  promise  to 
God,  and  that  she  had  solemnly  vowed  to  conduct  her  daughter  to  the  Temple, 
and  to  consecrate  her  to  the  service  of  the  Holy  Place,  so  soon  as  her  age  might 
permit.  Three  years  later  the  devoted  parents  led  their  daughter  to  the  Tem- 
ple, and  there  left  her  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  priests.* 

What  was  Mary’s  occupation  during  this  time,  and  how  long  she  remained 
in  the  retreat,  where  her  days  were  consecrated  to  the  Most  High,  we  know 
not.  Tradition  paints  her  as  nourished  with  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, daily  and  hourly  elevating  her  heart  to  God,  and  continually  fed  with 
those  inspirations  which  already  illumined  for  her  the  future.  Some  of  the  Fa- 
thers think  that  she  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  language  of  Moses, 
and  that  she  was  gifted  with  a perfect  understanding  of  the  inspired  books. — 
At  a subsequent  period  in  life,  she  in  faot  rendered  thanks  to  God/ in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  canticles  of  the  New  Law.  But  no  positive  documents  on 
this  subject  has  come  down  to  our  days,  and  in  spite  of  human  efforts,  nothing 
has  yet  lifted  the  veil  which  covers  the  first  years  of  Mary’s  life. 

It  is  believed  that  she  remained  eleven  years  in  the  Temple,  happy  in  the 
shadow  of  the  sanctuary,  and  aspiring  after  nothing  but  a continuance  of  a life 
so  innocent  and  so  free  from  any  bonds,  save  those  of  the  Lord.  But  when 
she  had  attained  the  age  of  puberty,!  the  priests,  her  guardians,  assembled  to 
deliberate  on  her  future  life — for  they  had  no  longer  the  right  to  keep  her  in 
the  temple — and  her  marriage  was  resolved  on.  Many  authors  relate  that  she 
laboured  to  reverse  this  decision,  and  to  escape  the  yoke  of  hymen.  Vain  en- 
deavour ! Didst  thou  not  know,  O pure  virgin,  that  virginity  was  not  compre- 
hended by  thy  people — that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  despised  it — and  that  it 
was  necessary  that  thou  shouldst  leave  the  sanctuary,  and  appear  in  open  day, 
in  order  to  make  of  this  reproach  a glory,  and  of  this  thing  hitherto  deemed  an 
impjety,  a virtue. 

The  choice  of  the  priests  fell  on  Joseph,  a poor  man,  advanced  in  age,  a man 
of  the  people,  who  had  always  lived  unmarried,  and  who  earned  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The  Jews  had  a custom  which  it  is  supposed  Joseph 
followed.  If  a husband  wished  to  live  in  continence,  he  said  to  his  spouse, — 


• All  that  we  know  of  the  birth  and  infancy  of  Mary  rests  on  the  authority  of  tradition, or 
°‘a  “History  of  the  birth  of  the  Virgin,”  attributed  to  St.  James  of  Jerusalem,  or  to  St  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  but  regarded  as  spunous  by  the  Fathers.  Whatever  is  said  above,  then,  has 
force  only  from  its  accordance  with  tradition,  or  the  usages  of  the  Jews, 
t The  law  fixed  the  age  of  puberty  for  girls  at  12  years  and  one  day.  Arrived  at  this  age 
belonged  to  society,  and  the  father  could  not  prevent  their  marriage.  See  Pastoret  h5- 
“ore  de  la  Legislation  Tom.  3,  p.  323. 
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WAou  art  my  mother ;”  and  from  that  lime  they  were,  in  the  eyes  of  the  religious 
law,  nothing  more  than  brother  and  sister,  though  the  marriage  union  still  sub- 
sisted.* We  have  no  proof  that  Joseph  addressed  these  words  to  Mary,  yetj 
as  in  the  birth  of  Christ,  all  the  usages  of  the  Jewish  people  were  scrupulously 
observed,  so  we  may  admit,  without  injury  to  historic  truth,  that  they  were  also 
respected  in  this  instance.  The  Virginity  of  Mary  is  so  much  the  more  re- 
markable, as  by  it  commenced  on  the  earth  a state  of  life  hitherto  unknown. — 
“Her  virginal  marriage  with  the  Eternal  Father,”  says  an  oratorian,  “hidden 
under  the  symbol  of  her  chaste  marriage  with  Joseph,  is  the  beginning  of  an- 
other marriage  of  the  Incarnate  Word  with  the  Christian  Church,  which  was 
designed  to  bring  forth  so  many  Virgins.”! 

The  day  approached  when  the  promise  of  the  Lord  was  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
Divine  Intelligence  was  to  descend  a second  time  towards  woman,  not  to  pro- 
nounce against  her  the  sentence  of  reprobation  and  of  death,  but  to  address  her 
words  of  reconciliation  and  of  life.  The  time  having  arrived,  the  Lord  sent 
his  angel  into  a town  of  Galilee  called  Nazareth,  to  a Virgin  espoused  to  a 
man  of  the  house  of  David.  She  lived  in  simplicity  and  obscurity,  retired  with 
in  her  small  abode,  when  one  day,  being  alone,  a dazzling  light  shone  around 
her,  a heavenly  form  was  revealed  to  her  astonished  eyes.  (The  interview 
between  her  and  the  angel  is  graphically  related  by  St.  Luke,  Chap.  1,  and 
need  not  be  here  repeated.) 

In  the  beginning  of  ages,  the  proud  will  of  Eve  had  revolted;  she  had  said? 
“I  will  taste  the  fruit  of  knowledge:  I will  penetrate  the  secrets  of  life;  I will 
not  obey.”  And  the  bold  intelligence  was  stricken  with  impotency;  that  re- 
bellious will  had  to  bend,  not  only  to  the  wTise  and  just  will  of  God,  but  also  to 
the  capricious  and  despotic  will  of  man : and  because  she  had  said,  “I  will  not 
obey,”  her  neck  was  bent  under  the  pitiless  yoke  of  a cruel  master.  “ Behold 
the  handmaid  of  the  Lord”  said  four  thousand  years  later,  the  humble  and  sub- 
missive Mary  ; and  the  Holy  Ghost,  touched  by  an  obedience  so  entire,  de- 
scended on  her  to  give  life  again  to  her  soul : and  from  the  midst  of  slavery, 
raised  her  above  all  creatures,  woman  was  saved  and  redeemed  from  slavery ! “In  the 
interview  of  the  angel  and  the  Virgin,”  says  Father  Gibieuf,  “is  contained  a two- 
fold gospel  and  a two-fold  annunciation;  for  the  angel  announced  the  Gospel  of  the 
Incarnation  to  the  Virgin,  and  the  Virgin  announced  to  the  angel  the  Gospel  of 
Virginity.”  And  on  a sudden  the  earth  shone  with  a great  light,  which  en- 
lighteneth  every  woman  coming  into  the  world.  This  light  teaches  woman^ 
that  by  virginity  she  has  been  saved — that  by  virginity  she  has  been  ransomed 
from  slavery — that  by  virginity  she  has  been  restored  to  the  exalted  position, 
from  which  the  fault  of  Eve  had  precipitated  her ! O Mary ! the  humility  of 
thy  heart  hath  removed  reproach  from  woman,  and  the  chastity  of  thy  life.has 


• Basnage  Histoire  des  Juifs  liv.  6 p.  442. 
f Gibieuf  vit  et  grandeur  de  Maiie, 
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taught  sensual  man,  that  there  are  more  elevated  joys  than  those  of  appetite — that 
woman  possesses  for  him  a moral  as  well  as  a physical  interest,  that  by  the  side  of 
maternity,  is  found  virginity — a combined  dignity  which  had  hitherto  not  even 
been  suspected  as  possible,  and  which  has  snatched  woman  from  his  proud 
dominion ! Be  forever  blessed,  O Mary ! for  thou  hast  truly  bruised  the  head 
of  the  serpent,  which  was  devouring  the  world ! (Here  follows  a graphic  de- 
scription of  Mary’s-  visit  to  Elizabeth,  related  by  St.  Luke,  ch.  1.) 

A new  phase  of  existence  soon  dawned  on  Mary.  Jesus  is  born  ; and  to 
the  sweet  reveries  of  the  Virgin— to  the  expectation  full  of  doubt  and  of  fear, 
which  in  woman  precedes  the  title  of  mother — succeeded  the  duties  and  the 
daily  cares  which  this  title  imposes.  The  mother  of  Jesus  was  not  only  his 
nurse,  she  was  also  his  instructress  ; and  from  her  lips  the  mind  of  the  Infant 
Man-God  received  the  first  elements  of  that  knowledge,  which  He  seemed,  af- 
ter he  had  become  a man,  to  borrow  from  men.  Then  came  the  privations  of 
poverty,  the  sufferings  of  exile  : her  first  separation  from  a Son  so  much  be- 
loved, His  first  persecutions, His  sufferings  and  His  death.  The  joy  of  this  life 
is  of  brief  duration — it  is  constantly  intermingled  With  grief. 

From  this  epoch  the  life  of  Mary  passes  under  a deep  shade ; the  Holy 
Scriptures  make  little  mention  of  her ; it  appears  as  if  the  sacred  Historians, 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  full  of  the  remembrance  of  Him,  and  of 
His  instructions,  had  not  sufficient  time  to  speak  of  the  Virgin.  Once  or  twice 
only  in  the  space  of  thirty  years,  they  mention  her,  but  each  time  under  a cir- 
cumstance of  importance,  and,  as  it  were,  to  cause  us  to  be  present  with  them 
at  the  first  great  sorrow,  and  at  the  first  great  joy  caused  her  by  her  beloved 
Son.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  Jesus  remained  in  the  Temple  : during  three 
days  the  disconsolate  mother  seeks  Him  among  the  travellers  of  the  road,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city ; on  the  third  day  she  finds  Him  in  the  Temple, hear- 
ing and  questioning  the  doctors  with  a wisdom  so  great,  that  all  who  heard  him 
spoke  with  admiration  of  his  answers.  Perhaps  Mary  then  had  the  first  mani- 
festation of  the  future  promised  to  this  Child ; recalling  to  her  mind  the  words 
of  the  angel,  and  the  adoration  of  the  wise  men,  6he  was  penetrated  with  a live- 
ly joy.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  scripture  tells  us  that  she  kept  all  these 
things  in  her  memory .*  Afterwards  Jesus  assisted  at  the  nuptials  of  Cana  ; — 
already  his  mother  has  no  fear,  but  relying  on  His  omnipotence,  she  asks  a mir- 
acle— His  first  miracle — that  by  which  he  manifested  his  glory,  and  His  disci- 
ples believed  in  him.”f 

The  Mission  of  Jesus  began  $ Mary  does  not  abandon  him  during  the  years 
of  its  continuance.  Near  Him  in  all  His  journeys,  she  shared  the  privations 
and  sufferings  of  his  wandering  life,  but  without  letting  us  be  the  witnesses  of 
her  motherly  solicitude ; for  a deep  silence  reigns  throughout  this  period  of  her 
life,  and  we  do  not  find  her  again,  but  on  the  summit  of  Calvary.  At  that  mo- 


• St.  Luke,  ch.  2. 


f St.  John,  cb.  i 
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ment,  when  the  Son  of  her  womb  was  dying,  Mary,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
drains  with  him  the  cup  of  bitterness,  which  for  one  instant  he  would  fain  have 
removed  from  his  lips ; Mary  drinks,  drop  by  drop,  the  gall  with  which  he 
was  drenched ; and  that  she  also  might  accomplish  the  will  of  the  Lord  and  me- 
rit the  restoration  of  her  sex,  Mary,  the  first  martyr  of  the  Christian  religion, 
endured  greater  sufferings,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Fathers,  than  those 
of  all  the  other  martyrs  put  together,  who  were  to  succeed  her  in  after  genera- 
tions.* For  her,  also,  without  doubt,  in  those  hours  of  anguish,  all  was  con- 
summated ; and  the  sufferings  of  Mary  were  united  to  those  of  J esus  in  the 
double  restoration  of  men  and  of  women. 

What  became  of  the  Virgin  alter  the  death  of  the  Saviour  P From  the  Cross, 
Jesus  perceiving  his  mother  and  the  beloved  disciple,  he  said,  “woman,  behold 
thy  Son ; and  to  the  disciple,  “ behold  thy  mother. ”f  From  that  day  Mary  re- 
mained with  John.  It  is  believed  that  she  followed  him  in  his  journeys,  and 
that  aiding  to  perfect  in  him  the  wonderful  knowledge  which  he  had  received 
from  on  high,  he  was  indebted  to  her  teachings  (in  a great  measure)  for  the 
heavenly  brightness  with  which  his  gospel  is  resplendent.  The  existence  of 
Mary  seems  to  have  been  prolonged  only  to  give  her  time  to  continue  by  her 
example  and  her  influence  the  teachings  of  her  Son.  According  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Fathers,  she  supplied  what  was  yet  wanting  to  the  disciples,  and  they 
generally  attribute  to  her  the  knowledge  which  St  Luke  has  transmitted  to  us 
of  the  wonderful  circumstances,  and  different  details  of  the  infancy  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Hpw  long  did  this  Evangelical  teaching — if  we  may  so  call  it — last?  The 
Fathers  are  not  agreed  on  this  subject.  Some  think  that  the  Virgin  lived  to 
the  age  of  66  years,  and  that  she  was  reunited  to  her  Son  eleven  years  after 
their  separation.];  Others  prolong  still  farther  her  sojourn  on  earth,  and  con- 
sequently her  life.§  According  to  tradition,  the  Apostles  were  assembled 
near  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  when  the  hour  of  her  “ sleep”  was  at  hand.  The 
Virgin,  raising  her  eyes  towards  heaven,  saw  the  Son  of  man  descending  to- 
wards her  to  receive  her  into  the  bosom  of  eternity,  and  her  soul  fled  from 
earth  to  enjoy  an  intimate  and  perfect  union  with  God. 

At  this  passage  from  a terrestial  to  a celestial  life,  begins  in  fact  the  public 
influence  which  Mary  was  to  exercise.  Like  her  Son,  in  leaving  the  earth, 
she  confirmed  her  dominion  over  it.  Her  influence,  hitherto  bounded,  now 
began  greatly  to  extend : soon  it  knew  no  limits : people  opposed  in  climate 
and  manners  united  to  honour  her,  and  to  proclaim  her  their  Lady.||  Mary 


• Gibieuf  vie  See.  Ac.  f St.  John  ch.  19.  *' 

t Pelgnot — Recherches  sur  la  personne  de  Jesus  Ac. 

§ Gibieuf—  ut  Supra. 

||  The  Algerines  recently  converted  to  Christianity  call  Mary  “ the  great  Sultana  of 
heaven,  or,  the  Good  Ladv  of  France.”  Egron-Culte  de  la  & Vieige. 
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dies : bat  the  purity  of  her  life,  the  sanctity  and  importance  of  her  mission,  in 
placing  her  far  above  all  other  creatures  elevate  her  also  in  the  opinion  of  the 
nations  above  death  itself.  A rumour  spreads  among  the  early  Christians, 
“ tW  Mary  is  risen  again.”  It  is  related  that  Thomas,  the  incredulous  Apos- 
tle, having  arrived  from  a foreign  country,  and  not  having  been  present  at  the 
last  moments  of  the  Virgin,  implored  with  tears  the  favour  of  once  more  be- 
holding her  mortal  remains.  The  Apostles,  overcome  by  his  importunities, 
granted  his  prayer : they  opened  the  Sepulchre,  but  the  body  has  disappeared. 
The  tomb  contained  nothing  but  flowers  half  faded,  on  which  her  body  had 
reposed : the  white  shroud  had  preserved  nothing  of  its  precious  contents,  but 
the  heavenly  odour  which  it  exhaled.  The  Apostles  retired,  penetrated  with 
respect  mingled  with  joy : the  Church  assembled,  and  acknowledged  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin.* 

Mary  dies ! Immediately  a concert  of  voices  proclaims  with  ardour  her 
virtues  and  her  mission!  Suddenly  she  is  honoured  as  the  Queen  of  Virgiiis, 
as  the  Arc  of  the  new  Covenant  # . Her  life,  deeply  studied  and  commented 
on,  is  presented  to  the  daughters  of  Eve,  as  the  model  which  they  are  to  fol- 
low— as  the  example  which  the  Saviour  has  given  in  her  to  women  of  future 
generations — as  that  model  of  which  St.  Jerome  proclaims  the  excellence, 
when  he  says : “ a Virgin  rivals  the  Angels : she  is  elevated  above  the  difler- 
ance  of  the  sexes,  and  is  already,  in  a measure,  that  which  she  is  to  be  more 
perfectly  in  the  splendour  of  the  General  Resurrection,  when  Jesus  Christ 
teaches  us  that  marriage  will  cease,  and  men  will  become  like  Angels.” 

Mary  dies ! Virginity  is  established  on  earth : till  then  despised,  it  has  be- 
come, in  the  eyes  of  Christians,  a most  holy,  a most  perfect,  a most  glorious 
state!  St.  Paul  places  it  above  all  other  states  of  life.  [1  Corinth,  ch.  VII.] 
According  to  the  Fathers,  it  is  the  ornament — the  flower — the  glory  of  the 
field  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  most  exquisite  work  of  the  hands  of  God : it  is 
the  natural  and  living  image  of  sanctity  itself. 

Mary  dies ! In  the  bosom  of  society  then  suddenly  springs  up  a class  of 
females  hitherto  unknown — the  Christian  Virgins.  These  become  “the  most 
illustrious  portion  of  the  fold  of  Christ” — the  flowers  and  the  comfort  of  the 
Church — the  ornament  of  spiritual  grace — the  image  of  God  in  which  is  re- 
flected the  sanctity  of  the  Redeemer. ”t  St.  J ohn  saw  Virgins  around  the 
Lamb  in  Heaven,  privileged  above  all  others,  and  singing  a canticle,  the  words 
of  which  they  alone  could  utter.  J And  their  joy,  according  to  St.  Augustine, 
different  from  that  of  other  saints,  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  with  Jesus  Christ, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and/or  Jesus  Christ.§  St.  Ambrose  teaches,  that  Jesus 


• See  for#all  these  traditions  the  Notes  of  Tillemont,  on  the  Holy  Virgin.  Histoire  do 
1*  Eglise  Tom  1.  p.  481  seqq. 
t St.  Cyprian— de  Virginib,  &c. 
t Apocatyp.  ch.  xiv. 

$ St  Augustine  de  Virginitate. 
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the  Saviour  took  flesh  of  but  one  Virgin,  but  that  he  has  called  many  others.* 
And  St.  Jerome  writes  to  Eustochium : “Since  a Virgin  has  become  fruitful, 
and  has  given  us  this  child , who  (according  to  the  Prophet  Isaiah  ch.  17.) 
was  to  bear  on  his  shoulder  the  mark  of  His  principality — to  be  God,  the 
Strong,  the  Father  of  the  world  to  come — woman  beheld  herself  enfranchised 
from  her  ancient  malediction.  Eve  was  to  us  a source  of  death,  and  Mary 
a principle  of  life ; and  as  virginity  commenced  in  a woman,  it  hath  shone 
more  brilliantly  in  woman.  After  our  Saviour  came  on  earth,  he  took  care  to 
establish  there  a new  family,  in  order  that  he  might  be  served  by  the  Angels 
of  the  earth,  as  he  is  adored  by  the  Angels  of  Heaven.”f  In  effect,  woman, 
the  slave  of  man,  subjected  by  him  to  his  pleasures  and  to  his  caprices — sud- 
denly shakes  off  the  yoke,  and  escapes  from  the  ignominy  of  her  previous  con- 
dition. Her  eye,  which  hitherto  had  humbly  sought  that  of  her  master,  is 
now  turned  in  a different  direction : she  obeys  no  longer  his  orders : she  no 
longer  fears  his  menaces:  she  las  ceased  to  exist  for  him  alone;  for  another 
Master  hath  come,  who  elevates,  instead  of  abasing  her  ; another  love  puri- 
fies her,  instead  of  sullying  her  ; she  hears  another  voice,  which  sweetly  calls 
her,  sustains  and  comforts  her,  instead  of  that  rude  and  coarse  voice,  which  be- 
fore made  her  soul  tremble.  “ The  Virgin  consecrates  herself  io  God — man  hath 
lost  his  power  over  her”  says  St.  Cyprian.  J 

“A  virgin,”  says  St.  John  Chrysostom,  “carries  in  herself  the  image  of  the 
Saviour.  If  an  angel  were  to  descend  from  heaven — if  a cherub  were  to  ap- 
pear upon  earth,  he  would  attract  the  eyes  of  all  men.  So  all  those  who  see 
one  of  our  own  virgins  are  filled  with  admiration  and  astonishment  at  her  sanc- 
tity. If  she  walks,  it  is,  as  it  were,  through  a desert  (by  reason  of  the  stillness,) 
if  she  sits  down  at  church,  it  is  in  the  midst  of  reverential  silence ; her  eye  does 
not  perceive  any  of  the  passers  by,  neither  men  nor  women  ; she  sees  no  one 
but  her  Spouse  ; He  alone  is  present  to  her,  He  alone  is  beautiful  in  her  eyes : the 
she  speaks  to  Him  whenever  she  enters  within  herself : we  hear  of  nothing  but 
voice  of  her  prayer,  or  the  words  of  Scripture  which  fall  from  her  lips.  At  her 
home,  she  thinks  of  no  one  but  of  Him  whom  she  loves  and  desires  ; she  is,  as 
it  were,  in  a pilgrimage  over  a strange  land ; whatever  she  does,  she  does  it  as 
if  present  things  did  not  concern  her  in  any  manner,  and  she  flies  not  only  the 
looks  of  men,  but  also  the  assemblies  of  worldly  women  ; she  gives  the  body 
only  what  is  necessary  and  reserves  all  her  cares  for  the  salvation  of  her  soul. 
Who  can  withhold  his  admiration  and  his  astonishment  at  thus  beholding  in  the 
nature  of  woman  the  life  of  an  angel.  ”§ 

Mary  dies  ; but  her  memory  is  perpetuated.  The  veneration  paid  to  her 
has  been  fully  established ; the  church  has  instituted  solemn  feasts,  which  the 


• St.  Ambrose  de  Virgin, 
t St.  Jerome  Epistola  ad  Eustochium. 

j St.  Cyprian  ibid.  § St.  John  Chrys. — Opuscula. 
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faithful  celebrate  with  joy.  The  Immaculate  Conception,  the  Nativity,  the 
Presentation,  the  Annunciation,  the  Visitation,  the  Purification,  and  the  As- 
sumption, are  all  destined  to  honour  her,  and  each,  to  commemorate  a circum- 
stance of  her  life.  The  faith  of  the  nations  corresponds  with  this  teaching, 
the  import  of  which  they  instinctively  understand.  The  Virgin  had  said : “ all 
generations  shall  call  me  blessed .”  And  behold  each  Church  in  Christendom  is 
emulous  of  celebrating  a Feast  in  her  honour:  each  country  is  eager  to  ren- 
der her  homage ; and  from  age  to  age,  the  faith  and  the  gratitude  of  nations 
erect  new  Temples  in  her  honour.  Besides,  smaller  Altars  are  raised  in  the 
bosom  of  forests,  and  on  the  declivities  of  mountains;  the  stranger  passing 
by  kneels  down  before  them,  and  leaves  there  a wild  flower,  as  sweet  as  the 
prayer  he  breathes.*  In  other  places,  humble  Chapels  are  erected  on  barren 
rocks,  in  solitary  places,  or  near  sweet  gushing  fountains:  these  places  are  re- 
sorted to  by  numberless  pilgrims.  To  supply  each  of  their  wants,  Mary  is 
as  it  were  transformed,  and  multiplied  : here  she  is,  M our  Lady  of  Good  Suc- 
cour:” there  “ our  Lady  of  Refuge;”  # # farther  on,  “our  Lady  of  the  seven 
Sorrows.”  And  the  handy  mariner  struggling  with  the  tempest,  reposes  con- 
fidence in  her,  as  the  Star  of  the  Sea  ; as  also,  the  young  daughter,  sweetly 
sheltered  under  the  eye  of  a mother. 

Whence  comes  this  w onderful  change  brought  about  over  the  face  of  the 
earth?  Whence  comes  this  sudden  elevation  of  woman,  before  so  much  des- 
pised? Whence  these  honours  paid  to  Virginity — that  thing  of  reproach 
which  made  the  daughter  of  Jephte  weep?  Whence  comes  it,  that  in  times 
the  most  rude,  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  agitation,  and  in  countries 
torn  by  civil  commotions,  we  find  a sweet  thought  of  heaven,  which  bows 
down  the  spirit  of  pride,  and  originates  a sentiment  of  humility,  of  confidence, 
of  faith,  of  Ip^e  ? Whence  comes  it,  that  man  born  under  a burning  climate — 
that  the  hardy  guerilla  chieftain,  and  the  fearless  brigand  of  the  Abruzzi,  given 
upTo  the  indulgence  of  appetites  the  most  ferocious,  have  still  preserved  (heir 
respect  for  the  Madonna , (my  Lady) — as  the  only  luminous  ray  in  the  dark 
night  of  a soul  obscured  by  savage  passions  ? Does  not  this  light  come  from 
Thee,  O Mary,  Queen  of  Ilcaven  ? 

Why  those  Temples  reared  under  Thy  invocation — why  those  Altars,  those 
images — why  that  veneration— why  those  prayers — why  that  consecration  to 
God  under  Thy  protection  of  towns  and  of  kingdoms,  of  the  great  and  of  the 
lowly,  of  intelligences  the  most  brilliant,  and  of  understandings  the  most 
humble?  Why  do  these  little  infants  wear  Thy  livery;  why  do  those 
young  girls  bear  Thy  name  ? It  is  to  implore  Thy  protection,  O Mary  ! to 
bless  Thee,  O Mary!  To  imitate  Thee,  O Mary ! 


* Nothing  could  be  more  touching  and  more  charming  than  this  usage.  It  has  often  hap- 
pened to  us,  while  traversing  the  valleys  of  Savoy — not  those  which  are  the  mo9t  frequented 
by  tourists,  but  those  w hich  have  retained  more  of  their  original  simplicity — to  meet  with 
these  rural  Altars  erected  on  the  margin  of  some  foaming  ’torrent,  or  surmounting  a preci- 

J»ice.  Ordinarily  the  path  which  leads  to  it  is  rugged  and  difficult ; yet  the  peasant  does  not 
ail  frequently  to  repair  thither;  and  the  flowers"  which  are  rtrown  before  a rude  image  of 
the  Virgin  are  carefi  illy  renewed. 
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“Oh  Maby,  conceived  without  sin,  tray  forme  who  have  recourse 

TO  THEE. 

“Violets,  violets,  wbo  will  buy  my  violets?” 

The  feeble  voice  was  lost  in  the  uproar  of  the  crowd  who  had  assembled  on 
the  occasion  of  some  public  rejoicing.  “Violets,  violets,  who  will  buy  my  vi- 
olets?” This  time  the  mournful  petition  was  uttered  before  the  doors  of  the 
opera  house.  It  was  received  by  one  with  a smile  and  idle  jest,  by  another 
with  an  expression  of  brutal  indifference  ; and  if  it  touched  some  hearts  yet 
unhardened  by  contact  with  the  world,  the  rapid  passage  from  the  carriage  to 
the  house  prevented  any  charity  more  efficient  than  an  exclamation  of  pity  : and 
the  emotion  caused  by  real  misery  was  soon  lost  in  the  more  powerful  one 
created  by  the  imaginary  woes  of  the  heroine  of  the  stage. 

“Violets,  violets,  who  will  buy  my  violets  ?”  The  flower-girl  had  now 
paused  in  the  porch  of  a church,  whither  a few  devout  adorers  were  flocking 
for  a late  service  of  the  evening.  The  feeble  cry  arrested  the  attention  of  a 
young  man  who  was  about  to  enter.  He  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  of 
deep  commiseration  on  his  face.  She  held  a bunch  of  withering  flowers,  and 
said,  in  a low,  sad  voice,  “Will  you  not  buy  some  violets?” 

“Poor  child,”  he  muttered,  “like  yourself,  they  are  fair  and  faded.” 

He  placed  some  money  in  her  hand  ; a smile  brightened  for  a moment  on  her 
face,  then  she  grew  deadly  pale,  and  fell  fainting  to  the  ground.  The  young 
man  to  whom  she  had  addressed  herself,  was  a member  of  the  society  of  St. 
Vincent  of  Paul,  which  had  just  then  been  established  in  Paris  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  Without  a moment’s  hesitation  he  lifted  the  poor  girl  up  in  his 
arms,  and  carried  her  into  a shop  which  was  close  at  hand.  Starvation  was 
t jo  plainly  written  in  her  face  ; but  though  she  revived  a little  on  their  forcing 
her  to  swallow  a few  drop3  of  wine,  her  eyes  continued  wild,  and  her  frame 
seemed  to  burn  with  incipient  fever.  A little  crow  d had  by  this  time  collected 
round  the  shop,  and  one  of  them  hearing  that  the  girl  still  continued  unconscious 
went  in  search  of  a physician,  who  soon  entered  the  shop,  and  offered  his  ad- 
vice. He  looked  at  the  girl  and  shook  his  head.  “Great  care  and  perfect  qui- 
et are  the  only  things  that  can  save  her  ; she  is  in  the  last  stage  of  starvation, 
and  fever  of  the  worst  description  is  preying  on  her  frame.” 

“Can  6he  not  be  conveyed  to  the  Hotel  Dicu,  sir  ?” 

“Impossible  *,  in  her  state  of  w eakness,  the  attempt  would  be  probably  fatal.” 
The  young  man  turned  to  the  master  of  the  house  : 

“Can  you  give  the  poor  girl  a room  in  your  house  for  the  present?  I will 
procure  a sister  of  charily  to  nurse  her,  and  will  myself  be  answerable  for  all 
expenses.” 

“And  I,”  said  the  physician,  “shall  be  too  happy  in  giving  her  all  the  assis- 
tance in  my  power.” 
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The  man  they  addressed  was  good  and  charitable,  and  willingly  consented  to 
this  arrangement. 

The  young  man  placed  some  money  in  his  hands,  and  left  the  shop ; but  he 
soon  returned,  accompanied  by  the  nurse  he  had  gone  to  seek.  This  was  a 
nun  of  that  order  of  charitable  sisters  who  attend  the  sick  at  their  own  houses. 
She  was  of  approved  piety  and  skill,  and  now  she  came  to  her  labour  of  love 
with  such  a look  of  gentle  happiness  as  if  the  anticipation  of  weeks  spent  in  the 
atmosphere  of  disease  and  death  was  something  pleasant  to  her  feelings.  It 
was  not  that  she  rejoiced  in  the  sight  of  pain,  for  her  heart  was  feelingly  alive 
to  the  sufferings  of  others ; but  sister  Placida  was  so  thoroughly  imbued  with 
a conviction  in  His  words,  “What  ye  do  to  the  least  of  my  brethren,  ye  do  un- 
to me,”  that  she  received  her  poor  patients  as  gladly  as  she  would  have  wel- 
comed Him,  served  them  with  the  same  affectionate  zeal  she  would  have  shown 
to  Him,  and  made  them  share  largely  in  the  love  which  she  cherished  in  her 
heart  for  Him,  her  crucified  Lord  and  Saviour. 

Weeks  passed  away,  and  the  poor  patient  still  lay  streched  upon  her  bed,  a- 
mid  all  the  horrors  of  delirious  fever;  but  the  skill  of  her  charitable  physician 
and  the  care  and  attention  of  her  voluntary  nurse,  triumphed  at  last  over  the  fell 
disease.  One  evening,  she  awoke  from  a profound  sleep,  and  her  eyes  met 
those  of  the  nun,  who  was  anxiously  watching  her  slightest  movement.  When 
sister  Placida  perceived  that  the  crisis  foretold  by  the  medical  attendant  had  ta- 
ken place,  and  that  the  girl  was  out  of  immediate  danger,  she  could  not  refrain 
from  tears  of  gladness:  and  stooping  down, she  kissed  her  poor  patient’s  brow, 
praying  at  the  same  time  most  fervently  that  He  who  had  in  mercy  spared  her 
life,  might  also  guide  her  to  the  paths  of  religious  peace,  from  whence  it  ap- 
peared too  likely  she  had  strayed. 

The  sick  girl  gazed  upon  her  gentle  nurse  with  the  feelings  of  one  not  yet 
quite  awakened  from  a dream : and  there  was  a look  of  sympathy,  a touching 
gentleness,  in  the  expression  of  that  pale  face,  which  made  her  feel  as  if  she 
were  breathing  an  atmosphereof  peace  never  known  before.  The  heart  which 
but  a short  time  before  had  throbbed  in  such  desperate  despair,  was  now  sub- 
dued to  the  gentleness  of  a child’s  ; and  when  the  nun  tenderly  raised  her  to 
arrange  her  pillows,  she  laid  her  head  on  that  innocent  bosom,  and  wept  like  an 
infant  on  its  mother’s  breast. 

“Hush,  hush,”  said  the  nun,  gently,  “you  have  been  very  ill,  but  you  are  safe 
now,  and  you  must  not  cry  or  speak,  or  you  will  be  ill  again,  my  poor  child, 
and  we  shall  have  to  watch  you  again  as  we  have  watched  you  already  for 
many  a long  week.” 

The  poor  girl  was  utterly  exhausted  : but  even  if  she  had  not  been  so,  there 
was  something  in  the  kindness  of  sister  Placida ’s  voice  which  made  her  obey 
with  the  docility  of  a child.  So  she  lay  back  quietly  on  her  pillow,  and  conten- 
ted herself  with  watching  the  nun ; and  whenever  their  eye9  met,  a smile 
brightened  on  her  wasted  features.  It  seemed  as  if  her  soul  reposed  on  that 
of  dame  Placida’s,  and  drew  peace  fVom  the  serenity  by  which  it  was  surro^n- 
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ded.  Thus  she  continued  for  many  days,  gradually  acquiring  strength,  and 
with  strength  came  the  recollection  of  all  she  had  suffered  before  Providence 
conducted  her  to  the  gates  of  the  church  of  Our  Lady ; but  amid  the  dark 
visions  of  her  former  life,  the  distorted  recollections  of  hours  of  madness,  the 
look  of  sympathy  which  had  greeted  her  return  to  conscious  existence,  never 
for  a moment  passed  away  from  her  thoughts.  Sleeping  or  waking,  it  was 
always  before  her ; and  as  a traveller  lost  in  an  unknown  cave  hails  the  re- 
turning light  of  the  sun  as  a sign  of  deliverance,  so  she  dwelt  upon  the  mem- 
ory of  that  look,  as  if  it  were  her  sole  assurance  that  there  yet  remained  kind- 
ness for  her  upon  earth, — her  sole  hope  that  there  yet  might  be  pardon  for  her 
in  heaven.  One  evening  she  ventured  to  speak  upon  the  subject. 

“ You  were  glad,  dear  sister,  when  you  found  I was  better  at  last.” 

“ I w as  glad,  my  poor  child,  to  find  you  no  longer  suffered;  most  glad  to 
find  that  Almighty  God  in  His  goodness  had  spared  you  to  make  your  peace 
with  Him,  if  indeed  you  are  not  in  His  peace  already.” 

“If!”  said  the  girl,  sadly.  “Oh,  sister  Placida,  had  you  known  what  a 
wretch  I am,  you  would  have  fled  from  the  contagion  of  my  soul  more  rapidly 
that  others  fly  from  the  infection  of  the  body.” 

“ Had  I known  it,”  said  the  nun,  gently,  “ I would,  if  possible,  have  watched 
you  more  tenderly, — have  prayed  for  you  more  fervently, — because  I should 
have  known  that,  abandoned  both  by  God  and  man,  you  would  have  more 
needed  my  cares  for  your  temporal  welfare,  and  more  entirely  required  my 
prayers  (unworthy  as  they  are)  for  you,  restoration  to  the  peace  of  your 
heavenly  Father.” 

“ Then  you  will  not  scorn  me,”  said  she,  weeping  bitterly,  “ if  I confess  to 
you,  good  sister,  that  I am  the  wretch  you  describe.  I have  forsaken  God, 
and  God  and  man  have  forsaken  me.” 

“Why  should  I scorn  you,  my  dearest  child,  when  our  good  Jesus  did  not 
scorn  the  thief  on  the  Gross.  Let  he  that  is  without  sin  throw  the  first  stone; 
which  of  us  are  sinless  before  God  ? which  of  us,  in  the  same  situation,  can 
say  that  we  would  not  have  done  the  same  ?” 

The  girl  had  once  been  innocent  and  well-instructed  in  all  religious  matters, 
and  the  words  of  the  nun  fell  upon  her  soul  like  a strain  of  long  forgotten 
music,  which  wakens  every  feeling  it  could  once  inspire.  She  wept;  but 
there  was  no  bitterness  in  her  tears, — while  the  nun  continued: 

“But  though  man  may  not  condemn,  God  by  his  justice  must  do  so,  if,  in 
spite  of  His  mercies,  we  continue  in  sin.  Let  us  mourn  then  for  our  sins, 
but  let  us  mourn  them  as  Magdalen  mourned  them,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 
She  shared  in  her  Saviour’s  sorrows,— she  knew  that  she  had  caused  them  by 
her  sins  ; but  she  also  knew  that  in  those  sufferings  was  her  salvation.  Let 
us  endeavour  to  share  her  feelings ; let  our  sorrow  be  mingled  with  consola- 
tion, and  our  love  with  a gratitude  that  will  lead  us  (while  we  shun  sin  for 
o\if  own  sake)  to  hate  it  for  His , to  whom  it  caused  the  agony  in  the  garden, 
and  the  dereliction  on  the  Cross.” 
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The  girl  clasped  her  hands  fervently  together. 

“ And  this  good  Jesus  will  pardon  even  me  ? Oh,  dear  sister,  neither  death 
nor  torture  can  induce  me  ever  to  offend  Him  again.” 

“ With  the  assistance  of  His  grace,”  added  the  gentle  nun. 

“Ah,  yes,  without  Him  I know  too  well  I am  worse  than  nothing.  But 
how  am  I to  begin?  Alas,  alas,  the  world  is  closed  to  such  as  me.” 

“ The  world,  dear  child,  but  not  those  who  have  renounced  the  world.  There 
are  good  nuns  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  care  of  those  poor  sinners 
for  whom  the  world  has  only  scorn.  In  the  convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
you  will  find  time  for  repentance  and  repose.” 

“ Oh,  let  me  go  there  directly ; how  can  I too  soon  begin  to  repent  my 
wicked  life  ?” 

The  nun  smiled  kindly. 

“You  must  getr  stronger  first;  but  hark,  I hear  the  knock  of  the  good 
father,  who  comes  here  to  enquire  about  you  every  day.  Will  you  see  him  ?” 
The  poor  girl  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

“I  fear  him,  good  sister.  I fear  all  good  people  but  you.” 

“But  you  must  not  fear  him.  He  comes  to  you  on  the  part  of  the  good 
JEscsyou  love  so  much.” 

“But  oh,  sister  Placida,  my  sins,  my  shame,  my  sorrow!” 

“ Magdalen  only  thought  of  her  sins  and  sorrow.  She  forgot  all  shame, 
when  she  entered  the  presence  of  the  proud  Pharisee,  and  declared  herself  a 
sinner  at  Jesus’  feet.  1 Many  sins  were  forgiven  her,  because  she  loved  much.’ 
Will  you,  dear  sister,  be  less  loved,  less  pardoned  ?” 

“ Oh  no,  no ! To  the  whole  world  would  I now  declare  my  guilt.  Dear 
sister,  pray  him,  for  sweet  Jesus’  sake,  to  have  pity  on  the  sinner.” 

The  father  of  the  Bon  Pasteur  now  entered  the  room.  He  had  been  sent 
for  in  the  beginning  of  the  girl’s  illness,  and  ever  since  had  continued  to  pay 
her  daily  visits.  He  was  old  ; but  the  years  which  had  blanched  his  hair  and 
bent  his  form,  had  only  added  strength  to  his  intellect,  and  given  a child-like 
tenderness  of  manner  to  his  natural  child-like  tenderness  of  heart.  He  wept 
with  the  poor  sinner,  prayed  over  her,  consoled  her,  and  encouraged  her.  He 
entered  into  all  her  feelings  as  if  they  were  his  own.  He  shared  in  her  sor- 
rows, pitied  her  weakness,  mourned  over  her  6ins,  led  her  without  violence 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  past  to  the  hopes  of  the  future,  and  left  her  with 
a heart  penetrated  by  a sweet  sense  of  the  consolations  of  religion  and  the 
goodness  of  God,  and  a soul  firmly  resolved  and  burning  to  expiate  her  sins 
by  a life  devoted  to  penance  and  religion.  From  this  time  she  saw  the  good 
father  daily  ; and  her  mind  being  no  loger  tortured  by  remorse,  she  rapidly 
recovered.  One  day  he  came  rather  earlier  than  usual,  and  told  her  that  the 
brother  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  to  whose  charity  she  was  indebted  for 
her  life,  was  most  anxious  to  see  her,  and  to  hear  her  story  from  her  own  lips. 
The  poor  creature  coloured  deeply ; she  had  never  been  hardened  in  sin,  and 
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now  she  could  not  speak  of  her  departure  from  virtue  without  the  acutest 
feelings  of  shame  and  anguish.  The  priest  saw  her  trouble. 

u He  has  explained  his  reasons  to  me ; and  had  they  not  been  of  importance, 
I assure  you  I never  would  have  consented  to  a proposal  which  I knew  would 
give  you  pain.  But  perhaps  it  would  spare  your  feelings  if  you  make  me  the 
medium  of  the  communication  ?” 

“ No,  my  good  father,  no,”  she  answered  in  a sweet  sad  voice.  “ I have 
deserved  all  this,  and  more.  I was  not  ashamed  to  sin,  therefore  am  I put  to 
the  shame  of  confessing  myself  a sinner.” 

The  father  would  have  remonstrated,  but  she  rose  and  opened  the  door  her- 
self ; the  brother  of  St.  Vincent  was  there.  Lucille  fell  on  her  knees,  and 
without  raising  her  eyes,  she  said,  in  a tone  of  deep  feeling : 

“ Sir,  you  saved  my  life,  and  I can  thank  you  for  that.  But  what  can  I say 
that  will  seem  greatful  enough  for  the  soul  preserved  by  your  charity  to  this 
hour  of  (I  trust)  repentance?” 

The  affecting  simplicity  with  which  she  uttered  these  words,  moved  the  old 
priest  to  tears.  The  young  man  was  also  deeply  affected  and  answered,  in  a 
low  voice. 

“ Your  prayers  will  be  more  than  enough  reward.” 

Lucille  did  not  answer,  for  true  humility  is  silent  ever ; but  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  her  look  3aid  plainly  as  words  could  say,  “ How  may  / dare 
to  pray  for  any  ?” 

“ You  wished  to  hear  my  story,  sir,”  she  said,  after  a short  pause.  “I  will 
tell  it  to  you  as  soon  as  I can.” 

Sobs  choaked  her  utterance,  and  the  young  man  spoke  a few  words  earn- 
estly to  the  nun. 

u My  dear  child,”  said  that  gentle  creature,  “ this  good  gentleman  is  seek- 
ing a poor  deserted  creature  whom  he  wishes  to  reclaim.  He  hopes  to  find  a 
clue  to  her  in  your  story ; but  if  it  pains  you,  he  will  not  hear  it.” 

“ No,  sister  Placida,  I have  no  right  to  such  indulgence.  One  moment,  and 
he  shall  hear  it  all.”  She  paused  a moment,  as  if  in  silent  prayer,  and  then 
began: 

“ My  sin  is  so  much  greater  than  the  sins  of  others,  that  when  you  hear 
my  story,  you  will  not  wonder  how  I blush  to  tell  it.  Yes,  I am  bound  to 
acknowledge  that  my  sin  is  all  my  own.  No  insufficiency  of  education,  no 
want  of  good  example,  caused  my  fall.  My  mother  was  poor,  but  respecta- 
ble; a widow  and  a saint.  Unfortunately  for  me,  she  had  been  the  favourite 
servant  of  a great  lady  (also  a widow,  with  an  only  son)  who  took  a great 
fancy  to  me.  I was  her  plaything  and  her  toy ; and  when  she  offered  to  adopt 
me,  for  my  sake,  my  mother  thought  she  ought  not  to  refuse.  It  had  been 
better  far  for  her,  had  she  put  me  in  my  grave.  I was  taken  from  my  poor 
home  to  become  an  inhabitant  of  the  halls  of  luxury,  and  to  receive  an  educa- 
tion which  ill-suited  me  for  the  humble  station  in  which  I was  born  to  move. 
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But  if  that  education  worked  me  evil  instead  of  good,  surely  the  fault  was  in 
me  who  received,  and  not  in  her  who  gave  it.  I grew  up,  and  mingled  in 
society  dangerous  to  all,  but  oh ! how  doubly  so  to  her  who  is  there  by  suffer- 
ance, and  not  by  right.  I was  brought  forward  for  my  talents,  praised  and 
petted  for  my  beauty.  I grew  vain  and  trifling,  but  oh ! I was  not  vicious 
then.  Among  the  people  whom  I was  in  the  daily  habit  of  meeting,  there 
were  two  who  loved  me,  if  the  degrading  passion  which  they  felt  can  deserve 
the  name.  One  of  these  two  was  the  son  of  my  benefactress.  One  day  he 
told  his  love  ? but  with  this  avowal  came  words  that  it  seerned  like  a blight  on 
my  innocence  only  to  have  heard.  I fled  from  him  to  the  retirement  of  my 
own  chamber ; and  bitter  were  the  tears  I there  shed  over  the  degradation  I 
had  met  with.  As  soon  as  I could,  I rose,  and  sought  my  mistress.  I told 
her  I wished  to  leave  her  service.  She  expressed  her  astonishment  by  her 
looks,  and  asked  my  reasons  for  such  a resolution.  I had  none  to  give.  How 
could  I tell  the  widow  of  the  sin  of  her  only  son  ? She  deemed  me  ungrate, 
fill,  as  well  she  might,  and  left  me  in  anger.  I returned,  without  any  further 
explanation,  to  my  mother,  and  to  her  I confided  my  secret ; she  approved  of 
my  conduct,  and  advised  me  to  persevere  in  a silence,  which,  if  broken,  could 
only  bring  unhappiness  to  her  who  had  been  so  kind  to  me.  I obeyed, — the 
secret  was  buried  in  my  own  bosom ; but  from  that  time  I knew  happiness  no 
more.” 

The  young  man  here  uttered  an  exclamation  which  made  her  pause;  but 
after  a moment’s  hesitation,  she  continued,  though  in  a lower  and  humbler 
voice  than  ever : 

“ From  what  I have  said,  you  may  perhaps  imagine  me  the  victim  of  an- 
other’s sin ; but  listen,  and  you  will  be  convinced  that  by  my  own  wayward 
folly  I fell  into  vice.  Had  I withdrawn  entirely  from  a society  where  I had 
discovered  to  my  cost  that  I could  only  be  an  occasion  of  sin  to  others  and  of 
danger  to  myself,  I might  perhaps  have  been  unhappy  and  discontented,  but 
still  I should  have  remained  without  sin ; and  alas ! I have  since  found  that 
innocence  is  never  wholly  unhappy, — guilt  never  completely  blest.  I returned 
to  my  mother’s  home.  Its  poverty  disgusted,  its  loneliness  wearied  me.  And 
yet  worse,  I cherished  in  my  heart  a passion  which  could  lead  to  nothing  but 
evil.  Yes,  that  other  who  loved  me,  and  whose  love  I returned  with  a feeling 
far  more  fervent  and  more  pure,  found  me  out  in  my  poverty : and  instead  of 
adapting  myself  to  my  altered  circumstances, — instead  of  assisting  my 
mother  in  her  household  duties, — I spent  the  day  in  wandering  with  him,  and 
in  listening  to  his  words  of  falsehood  and  of  flattery.  Vain  fool  that  I was ! 
In  neglecting  these  humble  duties,  I was  depriving  myself  of  the  protection 
of  Heaven ; and  in  listening  to  the  flattery  of  one  far  above  me  in  rank  and 
station,  I was  rushing  on  the  very  danger  I had  fled  from  before.  I fancied 
fie  would  marry  ine,  and  I rejoiced,  for  I loved  him  ; but  alas!  I exulted  in 
the  prospect  of  returning  to  the  society  to  which  I had  been  accustomed,  and 
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of  restoring  my  mother  to  the  comfortable  independence  she  had  possessed 
during  her  married  life.  My  poor  mother  remonstrated  with  me  in  vain.  I 
despised  a warning  which  passion  and  vanity  persuaded  me  was  caused  by 
ignorance  of  character  of  him  I loved.  But  Heaven  was  preparing  for  me 
the  punishment  it  has  threatened  to  all  those  1 who,  exposing  themselves  to 
danger,  shall  perish  in  the  danger.’  Day  after  day  we  became  poorer  and 
poorer.  I tried  at  last  to  assist  my  mother ; but  I was  unused  to  labour  of  any 
kind,  and  I felt  with  bitterness  that  the  nature  of  my  education  had  totally 
unfitted  me  for  the  life  I was  now  condemned  to  lead.  At  last  came  the  mo- 
ment we  so  long  had  feared.  My  mother  from  over-exertion  became  too  fee- 
ble to  labour  any  longer  for  our  subsistence,  and  I knew  not  how  to  supply 
her  place.  He  who  loved  me  was  in  the  country ; but  even  if  he  had  been  at 
hand,  there  was  an  indescribable  fear  in  my  heart  which  made  me  shrink  from 
all  thoughts  of  demanding  charity  from  him.  In  despair  I resolved  to  return  to 
my  former  mistress,  and  to  implore  the  charity  which  a short  time  before  I 
would  have  scorned  to  receive.  She  lived  a long  way  oJF  and  it  was  evening 
before  I reached  the  house.  Alas ! my  benefactress  was  dead,  the  house  was 
shut  up,  and  the  servant,  who  was  unknown  to  me,  repulsed  me  rudely  from 
the  door.  I turned  away  in  utter  despair.  I must  return  to  my  mother,  and 
tell  her  there  was  nothing  left  for  her  but  to  lie  down  and  die.  How  I dreaded 
to  look  again  upon  that  old  beloved  face,  pale  from  illness,  and  pinched  by 
want ! I myself  was  almost  starving ; I had  eaten  little  or  nothing  for  the 
last  three  days,  and  I could  scarcely  crawl.  I sat  dowrn  to  rest  for  a moment 
before  I pursued  my  way.  Carriages  were  rolling  past,  gay  people  were  in 
the  street,  and  many  a light  and  idle  jest  I heard,  as  I sat  in  utter  helpless- 
ness close  to  some  great  man’s  gate.  They  were  rich  and  happy;  I was 
wretched  and  starving.  The  contrast  moved  me  to  bitter  tears,  and  there  was 
no  one  near  to  whisper  of  better  things,  and  to  remind  me  of  Lazarus  repos- 
ing on  the  bosom  of  Abraham.  At  this  fatal  moment  I was  accosted  by  some 
one.  I looked  up.  It  was  he  who  had  seemed  to  love  me  well,  and  whose 
addresses  I had  so  imprudently  encouraged.  He  joined  me.  I dreamed  of  no 
danger,  when  with  him.  I told  him  all.  He  soothed,  he  caressed  me;— but 
why  need  I say  more  ? He  was  false, — false  to  God  and  me  ; and  I returned 
to  my  mother, — God  alone  knows  how  I found  my  way, — blinded  by  weeping, 
bowed  down  by  shame  and  guilt, — the  price  of  my  own  innocence  in  my  hand. 
Providence  had  been  at  my  home  before  me ; there  was  light  in  the  room ; a 
supper  was  on  the  table,  and  my  mother  was  seated  by  the  fire  with  more  hap- 
piness on  her  face  than  I had  seen  there  for  months.  4 See,  my  child,  she 
said,  4 how  good  is  God  to  us ; He  did  but  try  us,  and  now  has  hastened  to 
relieve  us.  Your  poor  old  mistress  is  dead,  but  she  has  not  forgotten  you  in 
her  will,  her  son  has  just  been  here,  and  provided  U3  with  this  little  supper.’ 
Alas ! alas ! and  I had  been  offending  this  good  God,  even  when  He  was 
loading  us  with  favours.  I stood  before  my  virtuous  mother  a degraded  crca- 
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tare ; infamous  even  in  her  eyes,  who  loved  me  better  than  anything  else  in 
the  world.  I dared  not  tell  her  of  my  sin.  I feared  lest  she  should  curse  me 
for  the  shame  I had  brought  upon  her : despair  seized  my  heart,  I flung 
the  gold  upon  the  ground,  and  rushed  from  the  house.  My  mother  did 
not  follow ; she  had  fainted — so  I guessed  from  what  I afterwards  heard. 
Ht  had  fancied  that  a quarrel  would  ensue,  and  lie  was  still  lingering  near  the 
house.  I remained  with  him  for  months ; my  whole  employment,  one  vain 
effort  to  forget.  I did  not  communicate  with  my  mother.  I dreaded  her  just 
indignation,  and  even  feared  the  recollection  of  that  venerable  face.  At  last  I 
grew  accustomed  to  my  situation ; I became  hardened  in  guilt.  I loved  him  no 
longer ; how  could  I love  a man  so  steeped  in  iniquity  as  I discovered  him  to 
be— a sensualist,  an  Atheist,  a scoffer  of  all  I had  been  taught  to  deem  holy  P 
Yet  he  was  generous  and  indulgent,  and  so  I remained  with  him,  despising 
and  despised,  sharing  in  his  midnight  orgies,  and  mingling  with  creatures  as 
depraved  as  myself.  His  great  delight  was  to  undo  the  religious  impressions 
of  my  early  education,  and  he  succeeded  to  his  heart’s  content.  I gloried  in 
professing  his  Atheistical  opinions, -—delighted  in  his  scoffing  wit, — and  joined 
with  him,  on  all  occasions,  in  decrying  the  holy  religion,  the  dictates  of  which 
I was  unwilling  to  follow.  One  day  I saw  a great  crowd  round  a church  of 
Our  Lady ; from  mere  curiosity  I also  entered.  Murmurs  of  pity  and  horror 
met  my  ear ; from  an  impulse  for  which  I cannot  account,  I pushed  my  way 
up  the  aisle.  In  the  midst  of  the  crowd  which  opened  to  let  me  pass,  was  the 
body  of  a poor  wretch  just  dragged  from  the  Seine.  She  was  quite  dead,  and 
my  blood  froze  in  my  veins  as  I looked.  I could  not  mistake  that  face,-— it 
was  one  of  my  companions  of  the  night  before,  from  whom  I had  parted  when 
she  was  riotous  in  drunken  joy.  Without  doubt,  in  a fit  of  despair  she  had 
put  an  end  to  her  existence.  He  to  whom  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  are  reveal- 
ed, alone  can  tell  in  what  state  that  spirit  went  to  judgment ; but  the  ‘Depart, 
ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,’  seemed  to  ring  in  my  ears;  and  in  horror  and 
despair  I fled  from  the  church.  It  seemed  as  if  for  the  first  time  I understood  the 
terrible  reality  of  my  guilt, — the  frightful  condemnation  beneath  which  I lived. 
I flung  off  my  rings,  my  jewels,  every  thing  that  by  its  costliness  looked  like 
the  wages  of  sin.  I absolutely  loathed  myself.  I could  not  weep  or  pray; — 
I did  not  dare  to  address  the  God  whom  I had  so  deeply  offended.  I only 
said  to  myself,  ‘I  will  sin  no  more  and  then  instinctively  I turned  towards 
my  mother’s  house,  certain  of  being  there  received  with  pity,  if  not  with 
kindness.  It  was  evening  when  I opened  the  door  of  my  old  happy  home. 
1 stood  for  a moment  on  the  threshold,  for  I felt  oppressed  by  an  unusual  sense 
of  stillness  in  the  chamber.  My  mother  was  not  in  her  accustomed  chair, 
buta  nun  was  kneeling  by  the  bed.  I approached,  and  drew  the  curtains.  My 
God  ! she  was  dead,  and  I had  no  mother  ! I did  not  start  or  scream ; I felt  the 
just  vengeance  of  Heaven  was  on  my  head,  so  I sat  down  on  the  floor,  and 
watched  in  silence  through  the  livelong  night.  The  next  morning  they  came 
to  bury  her.  Some  one  asked  his  neighbour  of  what  the  widow  died,  and  he 
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was  answered,  f of  a broken  heart.5  I knew  it  was  so  before,  yet  the  answer 
turned  my  heart  into  stone.  No  one  asked  me  any  questions, — no  one  seemed 
to  remember  or  to  heed  me.  I followed  them  to  church, — I saw  them  heap 
the  green  sods  above  her, — I watched  the  last  mourner  depart, — and  then  I 
fell  upon  the  grave  in  an  agony  of  grief.  I remained  there  all  the  day ; but  at 
last  hunger  assailed  me,  and  an  instinct  of  self-preservation  compelled  me  to 
return  to  the  city.  I ventured  to  implore  an  alms,  and  was  answered  by  in- 
sult. I felt  then  bitterly  and  truly  that  there  is  no  refuge  for  the  sinner  in  this 
cold  world,  and  I fled  to  the  church  where  I had  been  the  day  before  ; there 
was  a light  still  burning  before  the  altar  of  the  Mother  of  God.  For  a long 
time  I lay  prostrate  there,  and  in  floods  of  tears  besought  her  protection.  I 
arose  comforted,  and  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  add  another  stain  to  the 
many  by  which  my  soul  was  already  darkened.  I passed  that  night  on  my 
mother's  grave.  I was  exhausted  by  mental  and  bodily  suffering,  and,  strange 
as  was  my  resting  place,  I slept  long  and  dreamlessly.  When  I awoke,  the  sun 
was  bright  in  the  heavens ; the  air  was  full  of  balm,  the  wild  flowers  were  fra- 
grant with  dew.  It  seemed  as  if  Heaven  was  smiling  its  forgiveness  upon 
me,  and  something  like  hope  grew  into  my  soul.  I gathered  the  wild  violets, 
and  made  them  into  nosegays.  I pleased  myself  with  the  thoughts  that  an 
honest  and  ostensible  employment  would  obtain  me  charity,  and  guard  me  from 
insult.  I wandered  through  the  city,  but  no  one  would  buy  my  flowers ; and 
I was  often  tempted  to  lie  down  in  the  streets  in  despair,  and  die.  But  I looked 
at  the  violets,  and  thought  of  Mary,  in  whose  church  I had  been  lirst  aroused 
to  a sense  of  crime,  and  before  whose  altar  I had  received  such  sweet  conso- 
lation. Thither  again  I bent  my  steps ; and  there  you,  sir  (no  doubt  inspired 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Mother  of  Mercy)  became  the  preserver  of  my  life, 
and,  under  God,  the  saviour  of  my  soul.55 

The  young  man  to  whom  these  last  words  had  been  addressed,  rose  hastily, 
and  took  the  girl5s  band : . 

Farewell,”  he  whispered;  “and  in  your  prayers  remember  Henri.” 

“ My  God,”  cried  the  girl,  clasping  her  hands,  u it  is  he  himself.”  But  he 
had  disappeared  before  the  words  were  uttered. 

That  day  Lucille  parted  in  tears  from  her  tender  nurse,  and  entered  the 
asylum  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  After  the  priest  had  seen  her  comfortably 
established  there,  he  went  to  the  church  of  Our  Lady  to  thank  her  for  the 
conversion  of  this  poor  girl.  He  found  the  young  man  there,  prostrate  before 
her  altar,  in  floods  of  tears.  He  beckoned  him  from  the  church,  anxious  to 
give  him  the  consolation  he  secincd  to  need. 

“ You  weep,  my  son.” 

“ I well  may  weep,  my  father,  since  I have  been  the  betrayer  of  that  poor 
girl’s  soul.  I told  you  that  I was  in  search  of  one  whom  conduct  of  mine  had 
driven  into  error.  This  is  the  very  girl.  I am  the  son  of  her  old  mistress ; — 
when  I returned  to  pay  these  poor  people  a second  visit,  I found  (as  she  says) 
that  the  mother  had  died  of  a broken  heart,  and  the  daughter  was  spoken  of 
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as  a public  sinner.  Shocked  at  the  consequence  of  my  own  sin,  I vowed  to 
devote  the  rest  of  my  life  to  seeking  her  out  and  reclaiming  her.  I entered 
the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  as  I thought  I should  there  have  a better 
chance  of  success.” 

“ Be  comforted,  my  son,  be  comforted ; Almighty  God  has  made  you  the  in- 
strument of  bringing  this  poor  soul  to  repentance.  And  great  as  was  your 
sin,  I do  not  consider  it  as  the  cause  of  her’s.” 

<c  Father,  I feel  too  truly  that  it  was.  But  for  me,  she  had  remained  under 
the  protection  of  my  mother’s  roof,  and  the  guardianship  of  my  mother’s  care- 
ful eye.  But  for  me,  she  world  have  been  preserved  from  the  insulting  ad- 
dresses of  profligates,  and  probably  have  been  respectably  married  in  her  own 
sphere  of  life.  My  guilt  deprived  that  soul  of  the  pristine  innocence  which 
made  it  so  pleasing  to  God.  May  he  pardon  me,  in  His  mercy  ; and  grant  me 
grace  to  keep  my  resolution  of  remaining  a member  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  devoting  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  instructing  the  ignorant,  and 
endeavouring,  at  least,  to  reclaim  the  guilty.” 

I heard  this  story  partly  from  the  lips  of  the  superior  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, and  partly  from  the  good  father  of  the  convent.  One  day  I chanced  to 
see  a young  woman  kneeling  in  prayer  by  the  9ide  of  a lowly  grave.  Her 
look  of  intense  devotion  first  riveted  my  attention  ; and  when  she  laid  a little 
basket  of  violets  on  the  grave  as  she  rose  to  depart,  there  was  a gracefulness 
in  this  little  act  of  remembrance  of  the  dead,  that  made  it  deeply  interest  me. 
A few  days  afterwards,  I met  her  again  at  the  gates  of  the  convent  of  the  Good 
Shephered.  I asked  my  good  friend,  the  superior,  her  history,  which,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  was  given  to  me  nearly  in  the  words  the  poor  girl  had 
used  in  relating  it.  The  superior  added,  that  after  leaving  the  asylum,  she 
had  lived  os  a servant  for  five  years  in  a private  family,  a model  of  every  vir- 
tue belonging  to  her  state  ; and  that  now  filled  with  an  ardent  desire  for  the 
salvation  of  others,  she  had  determined  to  become  a sister  of  charity  in  the 
hospital  of  the  incurables.  She  had  come  that  very  day  to  take  leave  of  her 
old  protectors, — the  day  after,  she  was  to  take  the  habit  as  a novice  in  the 
devoted  order  of  beings  among  whom  she  was  about  to  enrol  herself.  At 
my  desire,  the  superior  sent  for  her ; and  after  a little  conversation,  I com- 
plimented her  on  her  holy  vocation. 

“ Ah !”  she  answered — and  there  waa  a sincerity  in  her  look  and  voice 
which  made  it  impossible  to  doubt  the  true  humility  of  her  answer — “ It  is 
not  piety  which  calls  me  to  this  blest  vocation ; it  is  rather  nature.  Those 
only  who  have  sinned  as  I have  sinned,  can  truly  appreciate  the  misery  of  the 
sinner’s  life.  And  it  seems  to  me,  that  having  myself  been  mercifully  with- 
drawn from  the  paths  of  vice,  I owe  it  to  God  and  man  to  devote  my  life  to 
the  salvation  of  others  who  have  indeed  sinned  as  I have,  but  who,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  been  far  more  grievously  templed.” 
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How  true  are  the  words  of  this  poor  girl ! None  can  truly  appreciate  the 
misery  of  sin  but  those  who  have  sinned  themselves.  How  many  a fine  soul  has 
been  lost,  how  many  a noble  heart  has  been  broken,  in  the  slavery  of  crime, 
by  the  pharisaical  virtue  of  this  world,  which  bids  men  shun  the  sinner  far 
more  than  it  commands  them  to  avoid  the  sin.  Those  who  sit  in  the  high 
places  of  the  world, — who  have  comforts,  and  luxuries,  and  reputation, — who 
have  every  thing  to  gain  by  virtue,  every  thing  to  lose  by  vice, — turn  with 
disgust  from  the  heart-broken  wanderer  of  the  streets,  whose  first  crime  was 
perhaps  but  a choice  between  comparative  wealth  and  positive  starvation ; 
whose  second  was  too  probably  caused  by  the  inhuman  pride  which  has  declared 
that  sin  once  committed  can  never  be  atoned  for, — that  character  once  lost,  can 
never  be  regained.  And  thus  are  our  cities  filled  with  crime,  and  our  church- 
yards crowded  with  the  victims  of  disease,  of  famine,  and  despair ; who  by  a 
spirit  more  accordant  with  that  which  dismissed  without  reproach  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery,  might  have  become  honourable  members  of  society, — virtu- 
ous themselves,  and  the  cause  of  virtue  in  those  by  whom  they  have  been 
reclaimed. — [ London  Magazine,'] 


A CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 

[FROM  BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE.] 

It  was  the  calm  and  silent  night ! — 

Seven  hundred  years  and  fifty-three 
Had  Rome  been  growing  up  to  might, 

And  now  was  queen  of  land  ana  sea ! 

No  sound  was  heard  of  clashing  wars — 

Peace  brooded  o’er  the  hush’d  domain: 
Appollo,  Pallas’  Jove  and  Mars, 

Held  undisturbed  their  ancient  reign 
In  the  solemn  midnight 
Centuries  ago ! 

’Twas  in  the  calm  and  silent  night ! — 

The  senator  of  haughty  Rome, 

Impatient  urged  his  chariot’s  flight. 

From  lordly  revel  rolling  home ! 

Triumphal  arches  gleaming  swell 

His  breast  with  thoughts  of  boundless  sway  j 
What  recked  the  Roman,  what  befel 
A paltry  province  far  away, 

In  the  solemn  midnight 
Centuries  ago ! 

Within  that  province  far  away, 

Went  plodding  home  a weanr  boor : 

A streak  of  light  before  him  lav, 

Fall’n  through  a half  shut  stable  door 
Across  his  patn.  He  passed, — for  naught 
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Told  what  was  going  on  within  ; 

How  keen  the  stare,  his  only  thought, 

The  air,  how  calm,  ami  cold,  and  thin, 

In  the  solemn  midnight 
Centuries  ago! 

Oh  strange  indifference  ! low  and  high 
Drowsed  over  common  joys  and  cares  ; 
The  earth  was  still — but  knew  not  why 
The  world  was  listening — unawares ! 

How  calm  a moment  may  precede 
One  that  shall  thrill  the  world  for  ever ! 

To  that  still  moment  none  would  heed, 

Man’s  doom  was  linked  no  more  to  sever, 
In  the  solemn  midnight 
Centuries  ago  1 

It  is  the  calm  and  solemn  night ! 

A thousand  bells  ring  out,  and  throw 
Their  joyous  peals  abroad,  and  smite 
The  darkness — charmed  and  holy  now  ! 
The  night  that  erst  no  shame  had  worn, 

To  it  a happy  name  is  given ; 

For  in  that  stable  lay  new-born. 

The  peaceful  Prince  of  Eartn  and  Heaven, 
In  the  solemn  midnight 
Centuries  ago ! 
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[from  the  catholic  telegraph,  of  NOV.  18th.] 


It  is  probably  known  to  the  most  distant  of  our  subscribers,  that  the  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  Cincinnati  invited  the  Ex-President  to  lay  the  corner  stone 
of  the  Observatory  about  to  be  erected  on  a hill  overlooking  the  city,  and  to 
deliver  an  oration  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Mr.  Adams  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, but  as  the  weather  was  exceedingly  inclement,  he  deferred  reading  his 
speech  to  the  following  day.  All  parties  and  all  sects  united  to  give  him  a 
brilliant  reception.  Whatever  was  suggested  by  an  individual  to  give  addi- 
tional honour  to  his  person,  was  zealously  adopted  by  all,  and  never  did  a public 
man  arrive  amongst  us,  to  whom  all  were  so  willing  to  pay  the  tribute  of  their 
esteem.  Catholics  have  often  been  accused  of  exclusiveness  and  an  unwilling- 
ness to  co-operate  with  their  Protestant  fellow-citizens  in  any  of  their  public 
demonstrations,  but  no  such  charge  could  be  alleged  against  them  on  the  occa- 
sion to  which  we  allude.  They  went  forth  in  mass  to  meet  him,  they  looked 
on  his  venerable  head  with  respect — they  went  to  hear  his  oration  and  faith! 
they  got  their  reward  ! ! 

Little  did  the  Catholic  volunteer  imagine,  as  he  shouldered  his  shining  mus- 
ket, unfolded  his  banner  and  marched  to  the  sound  of  martial  music  through 
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the  rain  and  mud,  that  he  took  such  pains  to  honour  a man  whose  bosom  beat 
with  no  feeling  responsive  to  the  soldier’s  veneration ; little  did  the  Catholic 
marshal,  decorated  with  the  silks  and  badges  of  his  brief  authority,  suppose 
whilst  riding  through  the  pitiless  storm,  that  he  risked  his  health  against  the 
weather,  to  demonstrate  his  regard  for  a man  who  was  only  waiting  the  ap- 
pointed hour  to  villify  his  church;  nor  did  the  Catholic  fireman  who  aided  to 
form  the  blazing  avenue  on  Thursday  night,  imagine  as  he  raised  his  torch  on 
high  flight  the  “ old  man  eloquent"  through  the  muddy  streets,  that  the  mind 
of  him  whom  he  solreely  honoured,  was  teeming  with  the  misrepresentations 
with  which  he  was  to  bespatter  his  religion  on  the  morrow. 

Is  John  Quincy  Adams  an  ignorant  man  ? Every  one  replies  in  the  nega- 
tive. Is  he  a learned  man — a scholar?  The  answer  in  the  affirmative  is  unan- 
imous. If,  then,  he  should  stand  up  before  thousands  and  utter  a falsehood 
of  the  grossest  kind,  which  he  had  deliberately  written  in  the  solitude  of  his 
study,  to  what  must  we  attribute  it?  To  what  department  of  the  mind,  or  to 
what  chamber  of  the  heart  must  we  trace  the  unsightly  monster  ? But  has 
the  distinguished  statesman  been  guilty  of  such  an  offence  against  the  honour 
of  others  as  well  as  his  own?  Yes,  and  we  will  stick  it  on  his  forehead  like 
a show  bill,  so  that  the  Catholic  who  reads  it  may  hereafter  know  whether  the 
performance  of  the  actor  is  worthy  of  his  attention — whether  twenty-five  cents 
is  not  too  large  a sum  for  such  a contemptible  entertainment.  Had  the  attack 
been  made  by  one  of  those  petty  declaimers 

et  Whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a mint,” 

we  would  let  it  pass  with  its  authors  to  that  oblivion  to  which  they  sink  like 
lead;  but  as  it  is  sanctioned  by  a name  full  of  authority  for  many,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  notice  its  spiteful  meanness — its  impotent  malignity.  The  following 
extract  is  taken  from  the  oration : 

“ Galileo  was  one  of  the  lights  of  his  age ! Like  many  other  benefactors  of 
his  raee,  he  found  the  honours  of  martyrdom.  He  was  denounced  by  the  In- 
quisition for  maintaining  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  stability  of  the  sun. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Pope,  WHO  PRONOUNCED  HIS  OPI- 
NIONS FALSE  IN  SCIENCE  AND  A MOST  “ DAMNABLE  HERE- 


SY!” . . • In  1632  he  published  his  work,  “the  system  of  the  world”  and 
was  again  summoned  before  the  Inquisition — by  which  he  was  condemned  to 
abjure  and  curse  the  heresies  into  which  he  had  fallen — TO  BE  CONFINED 
TO  THE  PRISON  OF  THE  INQUISITION  and  to  sing  once  a week  for  three 

years,  the  seven  penitential  psalms .” 

“ THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  INQUISITION  WAS  IGNATIUS  LOY- 
0 LA  a man  not  inferior  to  Galileo  in  all  the  qualities  of  greatness.  . . . Mov- 
ing under  the  influence  of  Fanaticism  and  exciting  the  imagination,  he  created 
a Despotism.” 

“To  which  shall  we  yield?  To  the  champion  of  Truth  we  say  God  speed.” 
To  hear  the  renowned  John  Quincy  Adams  uttering  this  jargon,  with  as 
much  gravity  as  if  he  were  telling  truth,  is  indeed  passing  strange,  and  a sad 
commentary  on  the  astounding  ignorance  which  prevails  amongst  Prolestanls, 
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on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  Catholic  Religion.  The  misrepresentation 
is  so  glaring,  that  it  may  be  treated  with  indignation  or  the  broadest  ridicule. 
His  index  learning  or  his  study  of  Gazetteers  published  by  some  needy  printer, 
to  whose  soul  pennies  were  dearer  than  truth,  may  have  misled  him  respecting 
Galileo,  but  to  assert  that  Ignatius  Loyola  was  the  founder  of  the  Inquisition, 
exceeds  our  special  wonder!!  Mr.  Adams  is  a great  man ; he  is  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  ordinary  limits  of  common  mortals ; his  soul  is  too  vast  to  be 
crippled  by  cronology — he  was  determined  to  prove  that  Ignatius  was  the 
founder  of  the  Inquisition,  he  wished  to  give  the  Jesuits  a blow,  and  with  a 
scathing  sweep  of  his  magic  pen  he  blots  some  three  hundred  years  from  the 
course  of  time,  thus  proving  the  facility  with  which  a mighty  genius  like  his 
can  rush  to  its  conclusions.  What  a superlative  historian,  what  an  erudite 
Yankee ! But  nevertheless,  his  audience  was  in  raptures — the  grave  and  re- 
verend signiors  who  formed  his  body-guard  could  scarcely  restrain  their  laugh- 
ter within  the  bounds  of  decorum — there  was  shouting  and  clapping  of  hands, 
whilst  the  venerable  orator  looked  graciously  on  the  Astronomical  Society,  as 
who  should  say — 

“ What  folly  I commit  I dedicate  to  you.” 

Oh!  it  was  a rich  scene,  for  a broader  farce  Was  never  acted  in  Shires’  Gar- 
den Theatre. 

Let  it  be  hereafter  known,  on  the  authority  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  that  Ig- 
natius Loyola  established  the  Inquisition  about  three  hundred  years  before  the 
said  Ignatius  was  bom  ! ! ! Mr.  Adams  is  decidedly  a great  man,  though  it 
must  not  be  acknowledged  by  dispassionate  critics,  that  he  is  inferior  to  the  Je- 
suit. Some  men,  says  the  poet,  “ have  greatness  thrust  upon  them”  but  the 
Lx-President  has  not  only  thurst  but  heaped  it,  to  the  great  admiration  of  his 
hearers,  on  the  head  and  shoulders  of  Loyola ! 

When  a man  of  ordinary  character  for  knowledge,  undertakes  to  instruct  his 
fellow  citizens,  his  blunders  are  scarcely  noticed,  because  they  do  not  disap- 
point the  expectaion  of  his  hearers ; but  when  a man  whose  reputation  has  ex- 
tended to  the  remotest  districts  of  his  country,  is  guilty  of  a monstrous  anach- 
ronism, not  in  the  hurry  of  extemporaneous  speaking  but  in  the  deliberate  use 
of  his  pen,  and  when  the  additional  blunder  is  perpetrated  of  making  one  man 
responsible  for  an  act  which  another  devised  and  executed,  we  may  well  re- 
fuse to  yield  implicitly  to  his  judgment  on  questions  purely  historical.  Was 
the  astronomical  hypothesis  of  Copernicus  taught  by  Galileo,  condemned  by  the 
Inquisition,  or  by  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  as  “a  damnable  heresy?”  Noy 
never. 

The  Astronomer  was  not  interfered  with  so  long  as  he  confined  himself  to 
the  legitimate  pursuits  of  his  science ; he  would  not  have  been  troubled  if  he 
had  not  attacked  the  Scriptures,  he  was  dazzled  by  the  magnificence  of  his 
discoveries  and  in  his  pride  assailed  the  correctness  of  revelation.  Sir  David 
Brewster  (see  his  Encyclopaedia  Art.  Astronomy)  who  had  previously  stated 
that  Galileo  had  been  imprisoned  for  a year,  nobly  affirms  that  he  had  beenmis- 
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led  by  “ many  distinguished  writers.”  As  a pamphlet  will  be  published  in  a 
few  days,  in  which  the  whole  of  this  subject  will  be  treated  at  length,  we  will 
decline  the  further  discussion  of  the  subject,  save  to  assert  that  Mr.  Adams’ 
deductions  are  absolutely,  positively,  and  deliberately  untrue.  We  do  not 
charge  him  with  the  falsehood,  but  we  charge  him  with  uttering  what,  he  ought 
to  be  aware,  must  have  insulted  Roman  Catholics  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
investigate  the  subject. 

Mr.  Adams  delivered  a speech  to  his  constituents  on  the  24th  of  October, 
and  the  following  sentiment  appears  in  the  printed  Report  of  his  address : 

“ I say  this,”  said  he,  “ to  draw  the  distinction  and  to  show  that  the  force  of 
moral  principle  which  is  admitted  by  all,  is,  and  must  be  transgressed  by  the 
conventional  rules  of  human  society.”  To  this  easy  morality  we  are,  probably, 
indebted  for  his  attack  on  the  Pope,  Cardinals,  and  Catholic  Church. 

Well  aware  of  the  respect  which  was  so  generally  evinced  for  Mr.  Adams, 
and  not  unacquainted  with  the  designs  with  which  it  is  reported  that  his  visit 
was  connected,  we  never  felt  more  unwillingness  to  rebuke  a public  man, 
though  the  defence  of  our  church  demanded,  so  emphatically,  a reply  to  his  as- 
sertions. This  is  not  the  first,  nor  the  second,  nor  the  third  time  on  which  lie 
has  misrepresented  Catholic  history  and  Catholic  doctrine,  and  if  report  may 
be  credited,  his  intolerance  obliged  a certain  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  treat  him  with  contempt.  If  in  connection  with  his  speeches  and 
writings  in  America,  we  should  be  forced  to  allude  to  his  letters  from  Europe^ 
we  will  place  Mr.  Adams  in  a position  the  most  unenviable  that  his  friends 
could  desire.  He  has  attacked  us  and  we  have  defended  our  religion ; he  has 
misrepresented  our  history  and  we  have  exposed  his  ignorance ; he  has  excited 
laughter  against  us  and  we  have  “ turned  the  joke”  to  his  own  confusion,  and 
as  long  as  he  or  any  other  man  pursues  the  same  unworthy  course,  so  long  will 
Roman  Catholics  exert  the  power  which  Truth  has  placed  in  their  hands,  to 
vindicate  their  honour. 

[From  a correspondent  of  the  (Cincinnati)  Atlas.] 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Adams  that  “ The  founder  of  the  Inquisition  was  Ig- 
natius Loyola,”  was  reported  in  those  express  words  in  the  Cincinnati  Chro- 
nicle of  Saturday,  November  11th. 

Your  correspondent  now  asserts  that u The  Institution  which  persecuted  Gal- 
ileo was  the  invention  of  Loyola.  That  institution  was  the  Order  of  the  Je- 
suits.” This  horn  of  the  dilemma  is  worse  than  the  other.  It  is  proper  to 
defer  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  this  upon  Mr.  Adams’  statement,  until 
the  address  as  printed  from  Mr.  Adams’  manuscript  appears.  There  can  then 
be  no  quibbling,  and  u sufficient  for  the  day,”  he  will  find.  I have  been  inform- 
ed that  a pamphlet  treating  this  subject  at  length  is  about  to  be  published ; and 
I will  not,  therefore,  trespass  upon  your  columns  further,  than  to  make  a few 
remarks  upon  the  novel  and  startling  statement  that  Galileo  was  persecuted 
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by  the  Jesuits.  This  assertion  is  wholly  without  foundation.  The  Jesuits, 
more  than  any  body  of  men  that  ever  lived,  have  been  the  pioneers,  the  sup- 
porters, the  advocates  and  ornaments  of  science,*  literature  and  education* 
They  were  the  intimate  friends,  the  disciples,  the  protectors  of  Galileo,  aye, 
and  more,  his  successful  rivals  in  Astronomical  and  physical  discoveries.  I beg 
your  correspondent  to  read,  if  he  can  find  time,  some  history  on  this  point,  and 
not  trust  to  his  recollection  of  the  silly  fables  that,  thank  Heaven  and  the  Je- 
suits, are  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  primers  and  elementary  treatises  that 
have  so  long  held  the  young  Protestant  mind  in  the  lowest  species  of  ignorance, 
and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  great  De  Maistre,  have  made  history  “for 
three  centuries,  a vast  conspiracy  against  truth.”  Let  him  read — I do  not  say 
Catholic  writers,  on  this  subject,  but  Protestant  historians  of  high  attainments 
and  of  unquestioned  veracity,  such  as  Hallam  and  Sir  David  Brewster.  He 
will  then  learn  that  through  the  fostering  care  of  the  Catholic  church,  the  sys- 
tem of  Copernicus  saw  the  light  sixty-two  years  before  Galileo  was  born, — 
that  this  system  was  the  discovery  of  a Catholic  priest, — that  the  means  to 
publish  it  were  furnished  by  a Cardinal  (Scomberg)  and  that  it  appeared  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  head  of  the  Church  (Paul  3;)  that  the  Copernican  sys- 
tem, thus  ushered  into  life  by  the  Church,  was  taught  and  illustrated  in  all  the 
Italian  Universities.  In  the  Roman  College  (Bellarmine’s)  the  distinguished 
Jesuit,  Torquato  de  Cuppis,  and  in  the  Sapienza,  -also  in  Rome,  another  Jesuit 
delivered  lectures  on  the  Copernican  system— that  Kepler,  also  a Copernican, 
was  called  in  1617  to  fill  the  chair  of  Astronomy  in  the  Pope’s  University  at 


This  same  John  Kepler,  a great  Astronomer  and  an  honest  Lutheran,  was 
persecuted  and  obliged  to  leave  home  by  the  Protestant  Theologians  of  Tubingen, 
who  publicly  cmdemned  his  discoveries , and  he  only  found  an  asylum  among — 
God  save  the  mark !— the  Jesuits  at  Gratz  !*  That  a J esuit,  ( Scheiner,)  whom 
Sir  David  Brewster  calls  “ the  learned  Astronomer  of  Ingolstadt,”  discovered 
the  spots  in  the  sun  before  Galileo.  That  a Spanish  Jesuit  set  right  an  im- 
portant question  on  which  Galileo  had  fallen  into  error,  viz : the  flux  and  re- 
flux of  the  tides.  That  another  J esuit  ( Grassi)  corrected  an  absurd  error  that 
Galileo  had  made  in  entirely  mistaking  the  nature  of  the  three  comets  that  ap- 
peared in  1618.f  That  Galileo  (who  was  first  noticed  and  brought  forward 
by  a Cardinal)  was  protected,  rewarded,  honoured  and  pensioned  for  life,  by 
the  Pope.  That  among  the  Cardinals  he  had  his  most  intimate  friends— avow- 
ed supporters  of  the  Copernican  doctrine.  That  in  discourses,  lectures,  and 
pamphlets,  the  Copernican  system  was  upheld  and  taught  throughout  all  Italy, 


• See  Wolfgang  Menzel’s  “ Geshichtc  der  Deutschen vol.2.  p.  645.  Stattgaidt  and  Tu- 
bingen. 3d  edition.  Menzcl,  it  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  is  a distinguished  Protestant 

“t" Ga lUoo  unfortunately  took  them  for  atmospheric  meteors.  But  a Jesuit,  GnjlL  tea 
treaties  De  Tribus  Cometis,  Rome,  1618,  had  the  honour  of  explaining  what  had  baffled 
Galileo  and  first  held  them  to  he  planets  moving  in  vast  ellipses  round  the  sun.  Hallam’s 
Literature  of  Europe.  Paris  edition,  vol.  4,  p.  11.  Harper’s  edition,  vol.  2,  p.  .47. 
vol.  1.  03 
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(England  still  being  in  the  dark  on  the  subject)  and  in  the  city  of  Rome,  be- 
fore, during,  and  after  the  time  of  Galileo.*  That  Galileo  was  never  hindered 
by  the  Church  from  teaching  the  Copernican  system  as  an  Astronomical  hy- 
pothesis— but  for  making  it  a Theological  question  by  endeavouring  to  prove 
it  to  be  consistent  with  Scripture.  That  he  was  corrected — as  has  been  aptly 
said — not  for  being  a good  Astronomer,  but  for  being  a bad  Theologian. 

Your  correspondent  will  moreover  learn — if  he  will  consent  to  he  taught  in 
this  matter  by  one  of  the  ornaments  of  English  science,  Sir  David  Brewster — 
that  ‘‘whatever  allowance  we  may  make  for  the  ardor  of  Galileo’s  temper  and 
the  peculiarity  of  his  position,  and  however  we  may  justify  and  even  approve 
of  his  past  conduct,  his  visit  to  Urban  VIII.,  in  1624,  placed  him  in  a new  re- 
lation to  the  Church,  which  demanded,  on  his  part,  a new  and  corresponding 
demeanor.  The  noble  and  generous  reception  which  he  met  with  from  Urban, 
and  the  liberal  declaration  of  Cardinal  Hohenzoller  on  the  subject  of  the  Co- 
pernican system,  should  have  been  regarded  as  expressions  of  regret  for  the 
past  and  offers  of  conciliation  for  the  future.  Thus  honoured  by  the  head  of 
the  Church,  and  befriended  by  its  dignitaries,  Galileo  must  have  felt  himself 
secure  against  the  indignities  of  its  lesser  functionaries,  and  in  the  possession 
of  the  fullest  license  to  prosecute  his  researches  and  publish  his  discoveries , pro- 
vided he  avoided  that  dogma  of  the  Church  which,  even  in  the  present  day,  it 
has  not  ventured  to  renounce.  But  Galileo  was  bound  to  the  Romish  hierar- 
chy by  even  stronger  ties.  His  son  and  himself  were  pensioners  of  the  Church, 
and,  having  accepted  of  its  alms,  they  owed  to  it,  at  least,  a decent  and  respect- 
ful allegiance.  The  pension  thus  given  by  Urban  was  not  a remuneration 
which  sovereigns  sometimes  award  to  the  services  of  their  subjects.  Galileo 
was  a foreigner  at  Rome.  The  sovereign  of  the  Papal  State  owed  him  no  ob- 
ligation; and  hence  he  must  regard  the  pension  of  Galileo  as  a donation  from 
the  Roman  Pontiff  to  Science  itself,  and  as  a declaration  to  the  Christian  world 
that  Religion  was  not  jealous  of  Philosophy,  and  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
willing  to  respect  and  even  foster  the  genius  of  its  enemies.”  He  will  learn 
moreover,  that  all  the  inconvenience  Galileo  underwent,  was  brought  on  by  his 
disingenuousness,  his  pride,  his  “insulting  and  ironical  language.”  That  he 
returned  kindness  with  abuse,  and  confidence  with  deception.  That  he  was 
not  brought  to  the  Bar  of  the  Inquisition  for  teaching  Astronomy,  but  for  vio- 
lating with  every  aggravating  circumstance  of  ingratitude,  sarcasm  and  artifices 
unworthy  of  him,  a solemn  injunction  of  the  Inquisition,  that  left  him  and  his 
science  free  as  air,  and  only  sought  to  protect  the  word  of  God  from  abuse. 
And  that,  finally,  notwithstanding  all  this  and  more,  during  the  whole  of  the 
trial  of  1633,  “Galileo  was  treated  with  the  most  marked  indulgence.”  He 
“ stood  there  with  the  recognized  attributes  of  a Sage ; and  though  an  offender 
against  the  laws  of  which  they  were  the  guardians,  yet  the  highest  respect  was 
yielded  to  his  genius,  and  the  kindest  commiseration  to  his  infirmities.”! 

• Sec  “ Martyrs  of  Science,”  p.  95,  Harper’s  Family  Library,  No.  CXXX. 

| Life  of  Galileo  in  “ Martyrs  of  Science,”  p.  88. 
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ARCHBISHOP  CRANMER. 

The  following  appreciation  of  one  of  the  actors  in  the  English  Reformation 
may  not  be  entirely  new  to  many  of  our  readers ; but  as  it  contains  the  best 
portrait  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  that  has  ever  been  sketched  by  Protestant 
hands,  we  insert  it  in  the  Cabinet. 

“They  (i.  e.  the  English  Reformers)  were — a king,  whose  character  may 
be  best  described,  by  saying,  that  he  was  despotism  itself  personified;  unprin- 
cipled ministers;  a rapacious  aristocracy;  a servile  parliament.  Such  were 
the  instruments  by  wfhich  England  was  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  Rome. 
The  work,  which  had  been  begun  by  Henry,  the  murderer  of  his  wives,  was 
continued  by  Somerset,  the  murderer  of  his  brother ; and  completed  by  Eliza- 
beth, the  murderer  of  her  guest. 

“ If  we  consider  Cranmer  merely  as  a statesman,  he  will  not  appear  a much 
worse  man  than  Wolsey,  Gardiner,  Cromwell,  or  Somerset;  but  when  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  set  him  up  as  a saint,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  of 
sense,  who  knows  the  history  of  the  times  well,  to  preserve  his  gravity.  The 
shameful  origin  of  his  history,  common  enough  in  the  scandalous  chronicles  of 
courts,  seems  strangely  out  of  place  in  a hagiology.  Cranmer  rose  into  favour 
by  serving  Henry  in  the  disgraceful  affair  of  his  first  divorce.  He  promoted 
the  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn  with  the  king.  On  a frivolous  pretence,  he  pro- 
nounced it  null  and  void.  On  a pretence,  if  possible  still  more  frivolous,  he 
dissolved  the  tics  which  bound  the  shameless  tyrant  to  Anne  of  Cleves.  He 
attached  himself  to  Cromwell,  while  the  fortunes  of  Cromwell  flourished;  he 
voted  for  cutting  off  his  head  without  a trial,  when  the  tide  of  royal  favour 
turned.  He  conformed  backwards  and  forwards,  as  the  king  changed  his  mind. 
While  Henry  lived,  he  assisted  in  condemning  to  the  flames  those  who  denied 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ; when  Henry  died,  he  found  out  that  the 
doctrine  was  false.  He  was,  however,  not  at  a loss  tor  people  to  burn.  The 
authority  of  his  station,  and  of  his  gray  hairs,  was  employed  to  overcome  the 
disgust,  with  which  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  child  regarded  persecution. 

“Intolerance  is  ahvays  bad;  but  the  sanguinary  intolerance  of  a man  who 
thus  wavered  in  his  creed,  excites  a loathing  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  give 
vent,  without  calling  foul  names.  Equally  false  to  political  and  to  religious 
obligations,  he  was  first  the  tool  of  Somerset,  and  then  the  tool  of  Northumber- 
land. When  the  former  wished  to  put  his  owrn  brother  to  death,  without  even 
the  form  of  a trial,  he  found  a ready  instrument  in  Cranmer.  In  spite  of  the 
canon  law,  which  forbade  a churchman  to  take  any  part  in  matters  of  blood,  the 
archbishop  signed  the  warrant  for  the  atrocious  sentence.  When  Somerset 
had  been,  in  his  turn,  destroyed,  his  destroyer  received  the  support  of  Cran- 
nierin  his  attempt  to  change  the  course  of  the  succession. 

“The  apology  made  for  him  by  his  admirers,  only  renders  his  conduct  more 
contemptible.  He  complied,  it  is  said,  against  his  better  judgment,  because 
he  could  not  withstand  the  entreaties  of  Edward ! A holy  prelate  of  sixty, 
one  would  think,  might  be  better  employed  by  the  bed-side  of  a dying  child, 
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than  in  committing  crimes  at  the  request  of  his  disciple.  If  he  had  shown  half 
as  much  firmness  when  Edward  requested  him  not  to  commit  murder,  he  might 
have  saved  the  country  from  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  it  ever  under- 
went. He  became,  from  whatever  motive,  the  accomplice  of  the  worthless 
Dudley.  The  virtuous  scruples  of  another  young  and  amiable  mind  were  to 
be  overcome.  As  Edward  had  been  forced  into  persecution,  Jane  was  to  he 
•educed  into  usurpation.  No  transaction  in  our  annals  is  more  unjustify  able 
than  this.  To  the  part  which  Cranmer,  and  unfortunately  some  better  men 
than  Cranmer,  took  in  this  most  reprehensible  scheme,  much  of  the  severity 
with  which  Protestants  were  afterwards  treated,  must,  in  fairness,  be  ascribed. 

“The  plot  failed,  Popery  triumphed,  and  Cranmer  recanted.  Most  people 
look  upon  his  recantation  as  a single  blemish  on  an  honourable  life, — the  frailty 
of  an  unguarded  moment.  But,  in  fact,  it  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
system  on  which  he  had  constantly  acted.  It  was  a part  of  a regular  habit. 
It  was  not  the  first  recantation  that  he  had  made ; and  in  all  probability,  if  it 
had  answered  his  purpose,  it  would  not  have  been  the  last.  W e do  not  blame 
him  for  not  choosing  to  be  burnt  alive.  It  is  no  very  severe  reproach  to  any 
person,  that  he  does  not  possess  heroic  fortitude.  But,  surely,  a man  who  liked 
the  fire  so  little,  should  have  had  some  sympathy  for  others.  A persecutor  who 
inflicts  nothing  which  he  is  not  ready  to  endure,  deserves  some  respect ; but, 
when  a man  who  loves  his  doctrine  more  than  the  lives  of  his  neighbours, 
loves  his  own  little  finger  better  than  his  doetrines,  a very  simple  argument  a 
fortioriy  will  enable  us  to  estimate  the  amount  of  his  benevolence. 

“ But  his  martyrdom,  it  is  said,  redeemed  every  thing.  It  is  extraordinary, 
that  so  much  ignorance  should  exist  on  this  subject.  The  fact  is,  if  a martyr 
be  a man  who  chooses  to  die  rather  than  renounce  his  opinions,  Cranmer  was 
no  more  a martyr  than  Dr.  Dqdd.  He  died  solely  because  he  could  not  help 
iU  He  never  retracted  his  recantation,  till  he  found  he  had  made  it  in  vain. 
If  Mary  had  suffered  him  to  live,  we  suspect  that  he  would  have  heard  Mass, 
and  received  absolution  like  a good  Catholic,  till  the  accession  of  Elizabeth; 
and  that  he  would  then  have  purchased,  by  another  apostacy,  the  power  of 
burning  men  better  and  braver  than  himself.” — [ Maccauley,] 


ON  THE  PRESENT  MOVEMENT  IN  RELIGION. 

[from  the  (london)  orthodox  journal.] 

We  have  for  some  time  looked  on,  in  silence,  it  is  true,  but  not  with  apathy 
or  indifference,  the  present  religious  movement  in  this  country.  The  English 
are  naturally  religiously  inclined.  They  were  once  famed  for  it,  and  the  fair 
toil  of  our  beauteous  isle  was  termed  the  land  of  saints.  The  piety  and  zeal 
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of  our  ancestors  have  left  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  many  imper- 
ishable monuments  of  their  faith  and  genius.  Unhappily  the  day  came  when 
our  country  sacrificed  her  faith  to  the  lust  of  her  monarch  and  the  avarice  of 
her  nobles ; and  England,  that  had  been  the  edification,  became  the  scandal,  of 
Europe;  and,  to  make  the  mockery  complete,  this  wreck  of  religion  was  termed 
the  Reformation . 

No  one,  with  any  pretensions  to  sincerity,  can  deny  that  the  immediate 
causes  of  this  reformation  were  the  brutal  passion  of  Henry,  who  renounced 
the  authority  of  the  church  in  order  to  take  his  mistress — the  rapacity  of  the 
courtiers  of  Edward  VI. — and  the  worldly  wisdom  of  Elizabeth,  who  rejected 
an  authority  she  could  not  own,  without  bearing  testimony  to  her  mother’s  shame 
and  her  own  illegitimacy.  Then  Hume  asserts  that  the  real  cause  of  the  refor- 
mation was  the  desire  to  steal  the  silver  and  the  ornaments  from  the  churches* 
And  Bucer  says : “ The  greater  part  of  the  people  seemed  to  have  embraced 
the  gospel  (?)  only  to  live  at  their  pleasure  and  enjoy  their  lasts  and  lawless 
appetites  without  restraint.  Hence  they  lend  a willing  ear  to  the  doctrine  that 
we  are  justified  by  faith  only,  and  not  by  good  works,  for  which  they  have  no 
relish.”  {Bucer  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  book  1.)  And  what  Bucer  tells 
us  of  the  parentage  and  birth  of  the  reformation , Calvin  tells  of  its  growth  and 
practical  working : — “ Of  the  thouaands  who  renounced  Popery  and  seemed 
eager  to  embrace  the  Gospel,  how  few  have  amended  their  lives?  Indeed, 
what  else  did  the  greater  part  pretend  to  than,  by  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  su- 
perstition, to  give  themselves  more  liberty  and  plunge  into  every  kind  of  la- 
civiousness  ?”  ( Calvin  on  Scandal , book  vi.)  These  are  testimonies  that  no 

Protestant  will  controvert,  and  they  tell  awful  truths. 

The  Reformers  were  guilty  of  a crime  that  cries  to  heaven  for  vengeance, 
i.  e.,  of  impugning  the  known  truth . The  frightful  curse  of  the  crime  has 
been  three  centuries  of  spiritual  blindness,  religious  animosity  and  bigotry. 

When  Voltaire  was  endeavouring  to  overthrow  Christianity,  he  said  he  could 
not  effect  his  purpose  till  he  had  destroyed  the  Jesuits.  The  Reformers  had 
misgivings  of  a similar  nature,  and  knew  they  could  not  succeed  as  long  as  the 
strongholds  and  fortresses  of  religion,  the  monastic  establishments,  were  suf- 
fered to  exist.  Then  were  these  beautiful  land-marks  doomed,  and  England 
became  the  first  nation  that  ever  abolished  religious  houses.  Tanner  admits 
that  the  monasteries,  till  the  moment  of  their  destruction,  were  schools  of  learn- 
ing and  education ; and  that  all  who  desired  might  have  their  children  taught 
grammar  and  church  music  gratis.  But  they  were  doomed. 

The  ruin  of  these  houses  was  felt  as  a national  calamity,  for  the  poor  were 
fed  and  all  were  educated  there.  Weever  says: — “ It  was  a pitiful  thing  to 
hear  the  lamentations  that  the  people  made  for  them ; for  there  was  great  hos- 
pitality kept  among  them,”  And  the  poor  man,  w hile  wandering  among  the 
ruins,  would  exclaim : — 
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When  yonder  brok  on  arch  was  whole, 

*Twas  there  was  dealt  the  weekly  dole  ; 

And  where  yon  tottering  columns  nod, 

The  chapel  sent  the  hymn  to  God. 

The  soil  that  had  been  thickly  studded  with  collegiate  and  conventual  church- 
es, and  the  spot  where  the  most  familiar  sound  had  been  the  midnight  peal  of 
the  convent  bell  or  the  chaunt  of  the  man  of  blessed  order,  is  now  become 
desolate,  and  a melancholy  and  silence  reigns  there,  only  broken  by  the  roar  of 
waters  or  the  sighing  of  the  wind  through  the  shattered  arches.  What  a 

blighting  change  has  taken  place  ! 

• 

The  sacred  taper  lights  are  gone, 

Grey  moss  has  clad  the  altar  stone, 

The  holy  ima^e  is  overthrown. 

The  bell  has  ceased  to  toll. 

The  long-ribbed  aisles  are  burst  and  sunk, 

The  holy  shrine  to  ruin  shrunk, 

Departed  is  the  pious  monk, 

God’s  blessing  on  his  soul. 

The  fanaticism  shown  by  the  reformers  in  endeavouring  to  destroy  every 
relic  of  Catholicity  cannot  be  imagined.  From  one  example  an  idea  may, 
however,  be  formed.  One  Blease  was  hired,  under  the  parliament,  to  destroy 
the  beautiful  stained  glass  windows  of  the  fine  church  of  Croydon.  For  this 
he  was  paid  half-a-crown  per  day. 

One  effect  of  all  this  w*as  “ the  debasement  of  our  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture, which  immediately  ensued  upon  the  reformation,  and  which  is  only  less 
disgraceful  than  the  destruction  to  which  so  many  edifices  were  condemned.” 

( Quarterly  Review , No.  68.) 

Still,  though,  in  those  times  of  persecution,  the  reformers  did  all  they  could 
to  destroy  every  Catholic  monument,  yet  thousands  remain  scattered  over  the 
land  to  bear  witness  to  England’s  former  faith  and  piety  and  Catholicity : all 
serve  to  remind  us  of  our  mighty  and  sainted  ancestors.  The  number 
of  the  churches  attest  their  devotion — the  magnificence  of  them  their 
liberality.  The  painted  windows  tell  us  that  they  were  not  ashamed  of  the 
mother  of  God ; the  sweet  countenances  of  saintad  kings  and  holy  monks  speak 
of  the  communion  of  Baints ; and  the  humble  brasses,  half  concealed  behind 
modern  inscription  raised  by  more  than  pagan  vanity,  inform  us  that  they  prayed 
for  the  dead. 

From  the  direct  application  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  reformation 
have  sprung  the  most  frightful  abortions ; as,  when  the  serpent’s  egg  is  put  un- 
der the  sitting  bird,  the  young  snake  breaks  its  shelly  confinement,  and,  stinging 
the  foster  parent,  tells  her  too  plainly  the  fatal  error  she  had  committed  in 
warming  the  noxious  reptile  in  her  breast.  For  the  same  spirit  that  dictated 
to  Luther  the  all-sufficiency  of  faith,  told  John  of  Leyden  that  he  was  King  of 
Munster,  and  that  polygamy  was  lawful — David  of  Deft,  that  incest  was  law- 
ful, &c.  And  while  Luther  taught  one  thing,  Calvin  another,  and  Zuinglius 
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a third,  the  Socinians  and  Deists  split  the  difference  by  taking  away  every  re- 
semblance of  religion. 

But  now  the  principles  of  the  reformation  have  well  nigh  worked  them- 
selves out.  People  begin  to  think  and  reason  for  themselves : a reaction  is 
taking  place,  and  England  wishes  to  be  again  religious.  We  are  not  of  the 
number  of  those  enthusiasts  who  imagine  that  the  conversion  of  England  is  at 
hand ; still  less  are  we  of  those  who  can  bow  the  head  and  bend  the  knee  to 
the  Puseyites.  But  these  are  signs  of  the  times,  and  these  signs  cannot  be 
mistaken.  Numbers  daily  flock  to  our  sanctuaries,  desirous  of  being  admitted 
to  the  unity  of  Catholic  faith,  from  the  deep  conviction  that  the  last  extrava- 
gance of  human  error  is  to  make  a religion  of  independence.  The  taste  thdt  is 
now  abroad  for  studying  our  old  Christian  monuments  and  for  imitating  them, 
and  the  move  at  the  universities  shew  that  England  would  fain  be  what  she 
once  was,  “ when  the  sovereign  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  western  world 
applied  to  her  schools  for  instructors — when  she  sent  forth  her  saints  to  evan- 
gelize the  nations  of  the  north — when  heroes  flocked  to  her  courts  to  behold  the 
models  of  reproachless  chivalry,  and  emperors  left  their  thrones  to  adore  God 
at  the  tombs  of  her  martyrs.” — Jlges  of  Faith , vol.  i.  page  3. 

The  position  in  which  the  Church  of  England  now  stands  is  anomalous 
in  the  extreme.  The  illegitimate  child  of  the  sixteenth  century,  distracted 
between  the  feelings  of  her  guilt  of  having  thrown  off  dependence  upon  the 
mother  church  and  of  pride  on  discovering  in  herself  some  family  likeness, 
however  slight,  to  her  fair  and  beautiful  mother,  is  at  the  present  moment 
“trying  how  far  she  can  adjust  her  few  remnants  and  shreds  so  as  best  to  con- 
ceal her  nakedness,  and  appear  like  her  whom  she  would  fain  resemble.” — 
Dublin  Review , May,  1842. 

And  what  part  does  the  mother  church  act  in  the  meantime?  “She  con- 
tinues, as  in  olden  times,  to  order  the  cords  of  her  tabernacle  to  be  enlarged 
and  its  stakes  strengthened,  because  new  multitudes  are  crowding  with  sounds 
of  joy  into  her  precincts.  And  here  she  sees  her  spark,  which  had  well  nigh 
been  trodden  out  by  feet  of  foes,  break  out  once  more  into  cheering  light,  and 
there  the  islands  that  sat  in  darkness  praise  God  because  they  have  beheld  her 
brightness.  She  has  no  need  of  others — she  would  fain  win  them  all,  but  she 
may  court  none ; she  will  lean  over  them  in  motherly  caress  if  they  return, 
but  she  bends  not  down  to  honour  their  waywardness  and  caprice.” — Dublin 
Review , ditto. 

She  does  now  and  has  constantly  prayed  for  them  that  they  may  return  to 
the  one  fold  of  the  one  shepherd,  and  that  they  may  be  one,  as  they  once  were 
one.  The  centuries  of  persecution,  hatred,  misrepresentation  and  scoffing  that 
she  has  received  from  them  she  resents  not,  but  follows  the  injunctions  of  her 
Divine  Master : “ Pray  for  them  that  persecute  and  calumniate  you.”  ., 
v.  44.  Her  universal  charity  embraces  all,  and  has  brought  many  back  into 
her  bosom  that  were  disgusted  with  the  religious  hatred  of  her  prodigal  child. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  a strong  proof  of  this  in  a case  of  a Pro- 
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testant  who,  while  attending  our  beautiful  and  heart-melting  services  of  Holy 
Week,  when  he  saw  that  on  Good  Friday  the  church  that  had  been  so  per- 
secuted still  prayed  for  Pagans,  Jews,  heretics  and  schismatics,  threw  himself 
immediately  into  the  arms  of  the  Catholic  Church,  exclaiming  tc  Give  the  child 
to  this  woman,  for  she  is  the  mother  thereof.” — 3 Kings , iii.  27. 

E.  C.  M. 


THE  BIBLE. 

As  for  the  Bible,  which  children  are  usually  employed  in,  to  exercise  and 
improve  their  talents  in  reading,  I think  the  promiscuous  reading  of  it  through 
by  chapters,  as  they  lie  in  order,  is  so  far  from  being  of  any  advantage  to  the 
children,  either  for  perfecting  their  reading  or  prineipling  their  religion,  that 
perhaps  a worse  could  not  be  found.  For  what  pleasure  or  encouragement  can 
it  be  to  a child  to  exercise  himself  in  reading  those  parts  of  a book  where  he 
understands  nothing?  And  how  little  are  the  laws  of  Moses,  the  Song  of  Sol- 
omon, the  Prophecies  in  the  Old,  and  Epistles  and  Apocalypse  in  the  New 
Testament,  suited  to  a child’s  capacity  ? And  though  the  history  of  the  Evan- 
gelists and  the  Acts  have  something  easier,  yet,  taken  altogether,  it  is  very  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  understanding  of  childhood.  I grant  that  the  principles  of 
religion  are  to  be  drawn  from  thence,  and  the  words  of  the  Scripture;  yet  none 
should  be  proposed  to  a child  but  such  as  are  suited  to  a child’s  capacity  and  no- 
tions— but  undoubtedly  it  is  far  from  this  to  read  through  the  whole  Bible , and 
that  for  reading’s  sake — and  what  an  odd  jumble  of  thoughts  must  he  have  in 
his  head,  if  he  have  any  at  all,  such  as  he  should  have  concerning  religion, 
who,  in  his  tender  age,  reads  all  the  parts  of  the  Bible  indifferently  as  the  word 
of  God  without  any  other  distinction  ? Iam  apt  to  think  that  this,  of  some 
men,  has  been  the  very  reason  why  they  never  had  clear  and  distinct  thoughts 
of  it  all  their  lifetime. — [ Burke  on  Education , p . 230.] 
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St.  Louis. — On  the  20th  of  November,  the  Office  of  the  Dead  was  chaun- 
ted  and  immediately  afterwards  a Solemn  Pontifical  Mass  was  celebrated,  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  late  Bishop  of  this  Diocess,  a prelate  venerable 
for  his  many  virtues,  and  endeared  to  all  who  knew  him  by  the  fondest  and 
holiest  recollections.  See  Obituary  Notice. 

Episcopal  Appointments. — On  the  18th  of  September,  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Propaganda,  in  a solemn  meeting,  concurred  in  recommending  to  his 
Holiness,  the  approval  of  all  the  nominations  made  in  the  late  Provincial  Council 
of  Baltimore,  excepting  that  of  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Oregon  Territory,  who, 
being  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  Episcopal  dignity. 

Vacant  See  of  Charleston,  Very  Rev.  Ignatius  Reynolds,  Vicar  General  of 
Louisville. 

New  See  of  Hartford  Conn.,  Very  Rev.  William  Tyler,  Vicar  General  of 
Boston. 

As  Coadjutor  to  the  Bishop  of  Boston,  Rev.  John  Fitzpatrick,  Pastor  of  St. 
Mary’s  Church  Boston. 

As  Coadjutor  to  the  Bishop  of  New  York,  Rev.  John  Me  Closkey,  Pastor  of 
St.  Joseph’s  Church,  New  York. 

New  See  of  Milwaukie,  in  Wisconsin,  Very  Rev.  J.  M.  Henni,  Vicar 
General  of  Cincinnati. 

New  See  of  Chicago,  111.,  Rev.  William  Quarters,  Pastor  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  New  York. 

New  See  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  Rev.  Andrew  Byrne,  Pastor  of  Na- 
tivity Church,  New  York. 

For  the  Apostolic  Vicariate,  Oregon  Territory,  Rev.  Mr.  Blanchet,  Indian 
Missionary. 

Iowa  Territory. — We  understand,  with  pleasure,  that  two  Priests  of  the 
Diocess  of  Dubuque,  labour  with  great  zeal  and  signal  success  among  the  Sioux 
Indians,  on  the  St.  Peter’s  river.  A new  female  Academy  under  the  charge 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  has  been  opened  in  Dubuque. 
The  new  Church  of  Iowa  City,  the  Capital  of  the  Territory,  is  nearly  com- 
pleted : two  city  lots  were  granted  for  the  purpose  by  the  Legislature. 

Ohio. — According  to  the  Catholic  Telegraph , our  Holy  Religion  is  very 
flourishing  in  this  State.  Many  new  Churches  will  be  erected  during  the  next 
year,  and  several  small  Catholic  settlements  have  been  discovered  by  the  Mis- 
sionaries. At  Piqua,  on  a visit  of  a clergyman,  one  lot  was  obtained  for  a 
graveyard,  one  for  a new  Catholic  Church  and  one  thousand  dollars  were  sub- 
scribed for  the  erection  of  it.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Cincinnati,  was  daily 
looked  for  from  Europe,  with  a new  supply  of  Missionaries. 

Virginia. — A new  Catholic  German  settlement  has  been  laid  out  in  the 
Old  Dominion  by  the  Redemptionists,  or  Priests  of  the  Holy  Redeemer,  of 
Baltimore.  A Church  and  schoolhouse  are  forthwith  to  be  commenced  in  the 
vol.  1.  64 
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centre  of  the  new  town,  called  St.  Mary's.  Already  twenty-five  families  have 
removed  to  that  tract. 

New-Jersey. — Two  new  Catholic  Churches  have  been  opened  for  divine 
service  in  this  State.  On  the  29th  of  October,  the  Church  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  at  Lambertville,  and  on  the  12th  of  November,  the  Church  of  St 
Elizabeth,  at  Port  Elizabeth. 

Boston. — A new  Church  was  consecrated  in  this  diocess  on  the  1st  of 
October,  at  Cabbotville,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Fenwick. 

New-Orleans. — The  state  of  things  here  is  truly  lamentable.  On  the 
death  of  the  late  Pastor  of  St.  Louis’  Church,  the  Bishop  required  the  Trus- 
tees to  concede  to  the  future  Pastor,  certain  rights  which  these  gentlemen  had 
either  usurped  or  were  in  the  habit  of  invading.  This  they  refused  to  do ; 
and  not  content  with  refusing  to  comply  with  demands,  which  the  Bishop  felt 
himself  bound  to  make,  before  proceeding  to  nominate  a successor  to  the  late 
Rev.  Mr.  Bach,  they  actually  named  a Pastor,  and  presented  him  to  the  Bishop, 
afin  qu'  il  y fosse  droit , i.  e.,  that  he  might  do  what  they  schismatically  asser- 
ted he  was  bound  to  do — give  him  canonical  installation.  It  is  not  necessaiy 
to  say  that  this  was  not  done.  Not  only  was  the  Trustees’  right  to  present  a 
Pastor  formally  denied,  but  they  were  informed  by  the  Bishop  that  thencefor- 
ward all  relation  between  the  clergy  of  that  Church  and  the  board  of  Trustees 
was  to  cease.  It  is  obvious  that  this  was  the  only  course  left  for  the  Bishop, 
whose  patience  and  condescension  evinced  in  his  correspondence  with  persons 
so  unhappily  disposed  as  are  the  Trustees  of  his  Cathedral,  are  equalled  only 
by  that  firmness  with  which  he  has  resisted  their  schismatical  pretensions. 

Calt~'  *.ia. — If  we  had  reason  to  rejoice,  a few  years  ago,  at  the  erection 
. c pper  and  Lower  California  into  a Diocess  and  at  the  appointment  of  its 
first  Bishop  by  his  Holiness,  Gregory  XVI,  we  have  no  less  reason  to  be  afflicted 
now  at  the  unhappy  fate  of  those  beautiful  “ Missions,”  which  have  been  for 
centuries  the  happiness  of  the  Indians,  the  wonders  of  Catholic  zeal  and  the 
example  of  the  best  organized  Society  and  Government.  California  was  divided 
into  four  principal  Missions,  of  Loretto,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  of  Our  Lady 
of  Sorrows,  and  of  St.  John,  on  whom  several  others  of  minor  importance  were 
dependent.  These  Missions,  formed  as  early  as  1698,  by  the  Jesuits,  and  con- 
tinued by  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  till  1842,  have  become  the  victim 
of  vile  persecution.*  Some  profligate  and  inhuman  beings,  with  envious  and 


• “The  first  Missions  of  Old  California  were  formed  in  1698,  by  the  Jesuits;  under  the 
management  of  these  Fathers,  the  Savages  had  abandoned  their  wandering  life.  In  the 
midst  of  arid  rocks,  of  brush-wood  and  bramble,  they  had  cultivated  little  spots  of  ground 
had  built  houses,  and  erected  Chapels,  when  a despotic  decree  . . . came  to  banisn  from 
every  part  of  Spanish  America,  this  useful  and  celebrated  Society.  The  Jesuits  were  ac- 
companied to  the  place  of  their  embarkation  by  the  whole  body  of  their  parishioners  in  the 
midst  of  sobs  and  exclamations  of  sorrow.  Trie  Franciscans  immediately  succeeded  them 
in  Old  California,  and  in  1769,  extended  their  pacific  conquests  over  the  New.  Still  later 
the  Dominicans  obtained  the  Government  of  the  Missions  in  the  former  of  these  Provinces.7* 
— [Maltebbun.] 
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speculating  eyes,  have  encroached  on  the  rights  of  the  Missions,  seized  their 
beautiful  improvements,  and  dispersed  their  happy  inmates.  The  Indians  are 
said  now  to  be  in  a wandering  condition  without  Priests.  It  is  with  no  little 
satisfaction,  that  we  are  informed,  that  it  has  entered  the  benevolent  designs 
of  the  Jesuits  of  Missouri,  to  collect  again  that  unfortunate  and  persecuted 
race,  and  to  make  them  once  more,  happy  in  the  profession  of  practical 
Religion.  We  hope  that  the  necessary  arrangements  will  have  been  concluded 
between  the  Sacred  Propaganda  at  Rome,  the  Bishop  of  California  and  the 
Jesuits  of  Missouri.  In  a late  letter  from  London,  received  in  the  City  of 
St  Louis,  we  are  informed,  that  the  Apostolic  Missioner,  Father  De  Smet, 
was  expected  in  that  Metropolis  with  ten  Jesuit  Fathers  for  the  Rocky-Moun- 
tains,  Oregon  and  California  Missions. 

Central  America. — Gautimala.— The  Rt.  Rev.  George  de  Viteri,  Bishop 
of  San  Salvador,  has  returned  to  his  See  with  several  Priests  from  the  Semina- 
ry of  Foreign  Missions  in  Paris.  Their  zealous  labors  are  destined  to  embrace  the 
hundreds  of  small  Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Guatimala,  inhabited  mostly  by  Savages. 
One  of  the  Isles,  St.  Thomas,  was  some  time  ago,  purchased  by  the  Belgian 
Government,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a new  Colony.  Three  Belgian  ves- 
sels, having  on  board  the  Belgian  Consul,  the  colonists,  various  tools  and  ma- 
terials, arrived  in  the  port  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  20th  of  May,  the  7th  and  the 
Wi  of  June  last.  They  were  kindly  received  by  the  inhabitants,  and  they 
won  selected  a beautiful  spot  for  a new  city.  Two  Belgian  Jesuit  Fathers 
were  in  company,  and  one  of  the  vessels  carried  a large  and  beautiful  frame 
Church,  which  is  easily  taken  to  pieces  and  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose 
in  Belgium.  Previous  to  their  departure,  the  new  Church  was  put  up  in 
Brussels,  and  solemnly  blessed  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Malines.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  intelligence  the  new  Colony  was  flourishing : the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  without  neglecting  the  colonists,  had  already  extended  their  labours 
among  the  indigenous  Caraibes,  several  of  whom  had  offered  their  children 
fa  Christian  Baptism,  and  attended  the  instructions. 

West-Indies. — St.  Lucia. — The  Catholic  Religion  flourishes  in  this  beauti- 
ful Island  with  extraordinary  success.  A few  years  ago  there  were  but  two 
Priests  employed  here ; there  are  now  eight  active,  zealous  and  pious  Mission- 
^es.  There  are  nine  fine  Churches,  four  of  which  have  been  erected  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  Bishop  of  Agna,  in  part.,  who  arrived  in  the  Island  on 
the  27th  of  May  last.  There  are  at  present  1500  young  people  attending  a 
regular  course  of  instructions  for  first  communion.  The  population  consists, 
*faost  exclusively,  of  emancipated  negroes,  among  whom  the  seed  of  the  Gos- 
Pd  was  so  successfully  sown  during  the  few  years  of  its  subjection  to  France. 
^h®Te  are  scarcely  three  hundred  Protestants  of  all  denominations  on  the  Isle. 

Granada. — The  Bishop  of  Olympus,  in  part .,  was  eminently  successful  in 
1118  vi*itation  of  this  Isle  in  May  last.  He  confirmed  between  eight  and  nine 
hundred  persons,  well  instructed  in  the  principles  of  our  Holy  Religion.  This 
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Island,  now  under  English  sway,  formerly  belonged  to  France;  when  its  in- 
habitants were  blessed  with  the  religious  influence  of  French  Missionaries. 

English  Guiana. — It  appears  that  our  Holy  Religion  is  struggling  here, 
at  present,  with  a great  deal  of  adversity.  Death  has  swept  away  some  of  the 
most  efficient  Missionaries,  and  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Clancy  appears  to  have  resigned 
the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  this  Colony.  We  copy,  however,  with  pleasure, 
the  following,  from  the  Freeman's  Journal : “We  are  authorized  to  announce, 

that  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  request  of  the  Sacred  College  of  the  Propa- 
ganda at  Rome,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Hynes,  Administrator  of  the  united  Dio- 
cesses  of  Zante  and  Cephalonia,  has  accepted  the  office  of  Apostolical  Visita- 
tor  and  Administrator  of  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  British  Guiana,  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Clancy.” 

Dutch  Guiana. — This  Mission,  like  every  other  under  the  Dominion  of 
Holland,  ie  in  a flourishing  condition.  There  are  now  4,000  Catholics  in  the 
Colony,  assisted  by  four  Priests  and  the  Prefect  Apostolic.  A new  Church 
was  opened  on  the  sea  coast  on  the  20th  of  March  last,  and  four  new  stations 
were  lately  commenced. 

Italy. — Rome. — Cardinal  Pacca,  who  is  87  years  old,  Dean  of  the  Sacred 
College,  opened  the  Academy  of  the  Catholic  Religion  this  year,  by  an  eloquent 
dissertation,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  state  of  Catholicism  in  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe,  during  the  last  sixty  years,  being  the  period  of  his  own 
public  career.  We  shall  insert  it  in  our  next. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  the  learned  Father  Perrone,  S.  J.  author  of  a celebra- 
ted work  on  Theology,  read  a dissertation  before  the  same  Academy,  on  the 
title  of  Catholic , as  claimed  by  Communions,  separated  from  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  showed  that  it  is  incommunicable,  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
Church,  of  which  the  Roman  See  is  the  head  and  centre. 

On  the  25th  of  June  last,  the  Pope,  by  the  advice  of  the  Congregation  of 
Rites,  signed  a commission  for  the  introduction  of  the  cause  of  the  beatifica- 
tion and  canonization  of  the  venerable  servant  of  God,  Monsignor  Vincent 
Maria  Strambi.  He  was  born  in  Civita  Vecchia,  January  1st,  1745,  and  died 
in  the  odour  of  sanctity  in  Rome,  January  1st,  1824.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Passionists,  so  called  from  the  symbol  of  a white  heart  with  the  words 
Jesu  Christi  Passio , worn  on  their  habit,  and  from  their  special  devotedness  to 
the  honour  of  the  passion  of  our  Lord. 

England. — Statistics  of  the  London  District,  from  the  year  1835,  to  the 
year  1843,  both  included.  Churches  and  Chapels. — Six  Chapels  considerably 
enlarged  in  accomodation,  at  Hammersmith,  Kensington,  Chelsea,  Gosport, 
Portsea  and  Southampton.  Four  new  Churches  built,  instead  of  four  old 
small  Chapels,  at  Bermondsey,  Brighton,  Reading  and  Jersey.  Eight  new 
congregations  formed,  and  eight  new  Churches  erected  in  the  following  pla- 
ces: St.  John’s  Wood,  Colchester,  Brenwood,  Islington,  Tunbridge,  Wells,. 
Dover,  Crogdon  and  Crayford.  Ten  new  Missions  formed,  at  Wimbledon, 
Wandsworth,  Parson’s  Green,  St.  Leonard’s  Saffron  Hill,  Deptford,  Gravee- 
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and,  Hackney,  St.  Alban’s,  Deal  and  Chelmsford.  Priests . — The  number  of 
Priests  in  the  London  District  in  the  year  1836,  was  ninety-one,  the  number  in 
1843,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  giving  an  increase  in  seven  years  of  forty- 
four.  Convents . — Four  Religious  communities  have  been  established  in  Lon- 
don and  its  vicinity  within  the  last  four  years,  to  adminster  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  rich  and  poor,  and  to  recall  the  profligate  and  abandoned  sinner  to 
the  paths  of  innocence  and  industry.  The  Sisters  of  Mary,  at  Bermondsey, 
the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  at  Hammersmith,  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  at  Acton,  and  the  Nuns,  at  Isleworth. 

Conversions . — Mr.  Segur,  a Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  has  recently 
abjured  Protestantism,  and  entered  the  Catholic  Church.  In  Derby,  lately 
forty-nine  adult  converts  were  joined  to  the  Church  on  one  occasion.  The 
Superior  of  the  Brothers  of  Charity  of  the  house  of  Loughborough,  received 
seventy-five  Protestants  in  the  Church  at  Sheephead,  and  sixty-one  at  Lough- 
borough, in  the  present  year. 

Ireland. — The  Catholic  Missionary  College  of  All  Hallows,  Drumcondra, 
has  at  present  thirty-nine  students,  preparing  for  Foreign  Missions.  Eleven 
for  Asia,  one  for  Africa,  fourteen  for  America,  five  for  Europe.  The  destina- 
tion of  the  others  is  not  known. 

Spain. — The  Cardinal  de  Cinfuegos,  Archbishop  of  Seville,  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age,  an  exile  at  Alicante,  has  authorized  the  Bishop  of  the  Cana- 
ries, who  is  in  Seville,  to  dispose  of  his  Crosier,  emerald  ring  and  cross,  for 
the  relief  of  the  victims  of  the  recent  siege  of  that  City. 

Holland. — The  Very  Rev.  M.  T.  Niewindt  was  consecrated,  on  the  24th 
of  August  last,  Bishop  of  Cytrum  in  partibus  infidelium,  and  first  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic of  Curacao.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Semina- 
rie  of  Warmond  by  Mgr.  Van  Wykersloot,  Bishop  of  Curium  in  part,  assisted 
by  two  other  Prelates.  The  new  Bishop  is  a native  of  Holland,  and  was  soon 
expected  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies,  with  a good  supply  of  means  and  Mis- 
sionaries. 

Belgium. — The  Belgians  have  followed  the  example  of  their  Irish  brethren 
in  the  faith,  by  organizing  a Belgian  Emigrant  Society , for  the  purpose  to  aid 
in  providing  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wants  of  their  brethren  in  foreign 
countries. 

Norway. — By  a late  decree  of  the  Government,  the  Catholics  of  Christi- 
ania, have  been  permitted  to  build  a Church,  to  have  their  own  Pastor,  to  as- 
semble publicly  for  Divine  Worship,  and  to  have  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism 
and  Matrimony  performed  according  to  the  rites  of  their  own  Church.  They 
are  under  the  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Sweden. 

Hindoostan. — Calcutta. — This  Vicariat  continues  to  be  administered  by  the 
Most  Rev.  Patrick  Joseph  Carew,  lately  created  Archbishop  of  Edessa.  Dr. 
Olifie,  for  many  yearB  Vicar  General  of  Calcutta,  and  a native  of  Cork,  Ireland, 
has  been  appointed  his  coadjutor,  and  was  consecrated  on  the  8th  of  October, 
at  Cork,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Murphy,  assisted  by  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Barron,  and 
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Sisters  of  Charity,  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  lot  on  which  it  stands,  as  well 
as  the  original  buildings,  were  the  gift  of  the  late  John  Mullanphy,  Esq.  It  is 
used  by  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for 
their  respective  patients.  After  having  spent  16  years  of  indefatigable  labours 
in  his  extensive  Diocess,  he  left  St.  Louis  for  Rome,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1840. 
Enjoying  the  confidence  of  his  Holiness,  Gregory  XVI,  he  was  appointed 
Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  Republic  of  Hayti,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
Ecclesiastical  affairs  between  the  republic  of  that  island  and  the  Holy  See. 
Previous,  however,  to  his  difficult  commission,  he  returned  to  the  United  States, 
and  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  18th  of  November,  1841.  He  soon  after  conse- 
crated, in  Philadelphia,  his  Coadjutor,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Richard  Kenrick, 
who  now  succeeds  him  in  the  See.  He  sailed  from  New  York  for  Hayti, 
and  was  received  there  with  the  reverence  which  his  dignified  manners,  as  well 
as  his  sacred  character  inspired.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  the  spring  of  1842, 
and  spent  there  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  reward  of  his  signal  services 
to  Religion,  his  Holiness  made  him  one  of  the  assistant  Prelates  of  the  Pontifi- 
cal throne.  While  there,  he  was  attacked  by  a violent  affection  of  the 
lungs,  which  had  been  caused  by  exposure  while  travelling  in  the  performance 
of  his  important  duties ; but  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  his  health 
appearing  somewhat  re-established,  he  was  sent  a second  time  to  Hayti,  with  a 
view  to  terminate  what  had  been  begun  with  very  flattering  prospects  of  success. 
On  arriving  in  Paris,  he  suffered  from  a relapse,  which  detained  him  there  until 
the  end  of  August  last,  when  his  physicians  induced  him  to  return  to  his  na- 
tive land,  in  the  hope  its  genial  climate  might  have  a salutary  effect  upon  his 
health.  He  accordingly  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  finished  his  saintly  life, 
on  the  25th  of  September  last.  The  Pope,  who  honoured  him  with  his  intima- 
cy, was  about  visiting  him  in  his  illness,  when  the  intelligence  of  his  death 
reached  him.  He  was  eminent  for  his  Ecclesiastical  learning,  as  well  as  for 
piety,  prudence,  zeal,  suavity  of  manners,  humility  and  all  the  virtues  becom- 
ing his  high  station.  In  the  Provincial  Councils  his  sentiments  were  highly 
influential,  and  he  penned  several  of  their  letters ; among  others,  the  classic 
letter  to  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Posen,  which  breaths  the  spirit  of  a 
Cyprian.  He  was  truly  a holy  Bishop,  worthy  of  the  brightest  ages  of  the  Church. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  in  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Rev.  James  H. 
Joubert,  a Priest  of  great  piety  and  charity,  whose  zeal  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  coloured  population,  deserves  special  remembrance.  He  was 
more  than  60  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. — [ Caih . Herald.  1 

On  the  5th  of  November,  at  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum  in  Washington 
City,  St.  Claudia  Rinoe,  24  years  of  age. — [76td.] 

On  the  25th  of  October,  in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Grand-Coteau  La.,  Mr. 
Henricus  Schmitz,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a native  of  Ger- 
many, and  since  1839,  a brother  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Cardinal  Alexander  Guistiniani,  at  Genoa,  on  the  11th  of  October.  He 
was  born  in  that  City  in  1778,  and  was  raised  to  the  purple  in  1832. 

At  St.  Mary’s  College,  Perry  County,  on  the  28th  of  Nov.,  Mr.  John  Du*- 
phy,  an  alumnus  the  of  Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Louis.  R . /.  P. 
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. DEMONOLOGY  AND  THE  REFORMATION. 

"Quando  diabolum  collo  non  habemus  affixum,  nihil  nisi  speculativi  theologi  aumus.” 
Dr.  Martin  us  Lutherus.  Colloquia  Mens  alia — Edit.  Eislebii  de  Verbo  Dei  fol.  23. 

"When  we  have  not  the  devil  hanging  about  our  necks,  we  are  hut  drivelling  theologians.’1 
Dr.  Martin  Luther.  Table  Talk. 

Be  not  startled,  gentle  reader,  if,  from  so  strange  a text,  we  should  preach 
a sermon  somewhat  singular.  At  the  very  outset,  we  feel  and  must  express 
a lively  sense  of  our  utter  incompetency  to  enter  into  the  abstruse  investiga- 
tions connected  with  demonology.  We  fear  that  we  are  “ but  drivelling  theo- 
logians1’ at  best ; as  our  ambition  has  not  hitherto  inclined  us  to  make  the 
special  acquaintance  of  Lucifer,  or  to  admit  him  to  that  kind  of  tete  a Utt}  which 
the  father  of  the  reformation  so  graphically  paints  by  the  expressive  figure,  of 
“ his  hanging  about  our  necks.”  He  could  speak  on  the  subject  from  observa- 
tion and  from  experience,  as  we  shall  soon  see  ; toe  can  only  look  into  the  mat- 
ter at  a distance,  and  see  it  in  an  obscure  manner.  With  such  a guide  however 
as  Luther,  we  may  hope  to  penetrate  into  many  mysterious  arcana , hitherto 
unexplored  by  human  eye.  We  shall  also  find,  that  much  additional  light  has 
been  thrown  on  this  hidden  subject  by  Luther’s  brother  reformers : Zuinglius, 
Oecolampadius,  Karlstadt  and  others. 

In  fact,  the  world  was  greatly  in  the  dark  on  a matter  of  such  vital  interest, 
until  the  dawn  of  the  glorious  reformation.  Among  the  benefits  which  this 
event  has  bestowed  upon  mankind,  not  the  least  important  is  the  great  addi- 
tional light  it  has  shed  upon  demonology  : by  whieli  word  we  mean,  a Science* 
treating  of  the  various  influences  which  the  evil  one  exercises,  or  may  exer- 
cise over  human  affairs.  These  influences,  as  wre  shall  endeavour  to  show, 
were  reciprocal.  The  reformation  was  as  much  indebted  to  demonology,  as 
this  latter  was  to  the  reformation.  The  two  went  hand  in  hand.  A late  dis- 
tinguished Protestant  author,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  has  written  an  elaborate  treatise 


0 We  shall  see,  that  the  reformation  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a regular  Science. 
VOL.  1.  65 
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“ on  demonology  and  witchcraft.”  We  intend  to  do  a similar  work,  though  on 
a much  smaller  scale,  by  writing  a paper  “ on  demonology  and  the  reforma- 
tion,” which  latter,  if  it  was  not  u witchraft,”  has  at  least  contributed  not  a 
little  to  bewitch  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  for  the  last  three  hundred  years. 

We  of  course  mean  no  disrespect  whatever  to  Protestants  of  the  present  day. 
Among  these  we  are  happy  to  reckon  many  enlighted  men,  who  are  as  much 
shocked  at  the  extravagances  of  the  early  reformers,  as  we  can  possibly  be. 
They  will  not  be  offended  with  us,  we  trust,  if  we  venture  to  lift  up  one 
corner  of  the  veil,  which  hitherto  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  many  well  mean- 
ing men  the  deformities  of  their  fathers  in  the  faith.  We  could  not  raise  the 
whole  veil,  without  causing  a blush  on  the  cheek  of  modesty ; and  we  fear 
that  even  the  partial  exposure  we  shall  be  constrained  to  make,  will  shock 
not  a little  the  sensibility  of  some  among  our  readers.  To  these  we  would  beg 
to  say,  that  the  love  of  truth  demands  the  sacrifice ; and  we  shall  make  it  with 
all  the  charity  and  forbearance  which  the  subject  will  allow.  We  shall  give 
nothing  but  undoubted  facts,  drawn  from  the  testimony  of  the  reformers  them- 
selves, which  we  presume  will  be  viewed  as  unexceptionable  evidence  by 
their  children  in  the  faith.  If  we  be  compelled  to  use  the  knife  in  anatomizing 
early  Protestantism,  we  will  try  to  sharpen  the  instrument,  to  handle  it  with  as 
much  gentleness  and  skilfulness  as  may  be,  in  order  to  give  the  least  possible 
pain  to  the  patient.  The  most  approved  modern  method,  adopted  by  the 
school  of  the  able  French  Surgeon,  the  late  M.  Dupuytren,  demands  celerity 
in  the  operation ; and  we  accordingly  shall  endeavour  to  make  quick  work  in 
our  surgical  dissection  of  the  inveterate  ulcer  of  three  hundred  years  stand- 
ing, which  the  reformation  has  imparted  to  human  nature. 

There  are  two  methods  of  ascertaining  the  influence  which  the  evil  one  had 
on  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  reformation.  The  first  is  that  to  which  we 
just  alluded — by  the  testimony  of  the  early  reformers  themselves,  who  surely 
had  the  best  right  to  know  “ of  what  spirit  they  were.”  The  second,  which 
will  greatly  confirm  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  first,  will  be — by  a reason- 
ing a priori  on  the  characteristics  and  principles  of  the  reformation  itself. 
Both  these  modes  of  illustration  will  serve  to  throw  light  on  a subject  as  inter- 
esting and  important,  as  it  is  delicate  and  abstruse.  All  we  ask  is  a patient 
hearing.  In  the  language  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  himself,  we  say  : « strike, 
but  hear !” 

1.  Were  we  to  measure  the  depth  of  Luther’s  theological  knowledge  by  his 
own  favourite  rule,  embodied  in  the  aphorism  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  we 
would  incline  to  the  opinion  that  he  was  indeed  a profound  theologian.  If  his 
knowledge  did  not  reach  upwards  to  Heaven,  it  at  least  had  a wonderful 
depth : it  went  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  a certain  hottish  place.  If  we  are 
to  credit  his  own  reiterated  testimony  on  the  subject,  the  prince  who  rules  in 
this  lower  region,  was  his  constant  companion  and  instructor — his 
genius ! He  himself  has  left  recorded  in  his  voluminous  writings  the  history 
of  many  of  his  contests  and  interviews  with  the  prince  of  darkness,  who 
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sometimes  appeared  to  him  as  an  enemy,  endeavouring  to  baffle  him  in  his 
undertakings,  and  anon,  as  a friend,  whispering  comfort,  and  suggesting  addi- 
tional means  of  warring  successfully  against  the  Pope.  Wherever  he  went, 
his  familiar  spirit  followed  him,  and  sometimes  even  anticipated  him  in  his 
movements.  “ The  devil  gave  not  a moment’s  rest  to  the  reformer ; he  appeared 
to  him  and  annoyed  him  by  day  and  by  night ; at  table  and  in  bed ; in  the 
church  as  well  as  in  his  study ; at  home  and  even  in  his  cellar.”*  “ While  at 
the  Convent  at  Wittenberg,  when  he  began  to  read  the  Bible,  or  was  at  his 
desk  translating  the  psalms,  the  devil  would  steal  softly  up  to  him,  and  suggest 
all  kinds  of  wicked  fancies  to  his  mind.  If  Luther  feigned  not  to  understand 
him,  the  devil  flew  into  a passion,  threw  his  papers  about,  closed  up  and 
sometimes  tore  his  books,  and  then  put  out  the  candle.  If  Luther  sought  re- 
fuge in  bed,  the  demon  was  there  before  him.f  He  himaelf  said  to  his  intimate 
friends,  that  “ the  devil  slept  with  him  oftener  than  Ketha.”J 
After  the  famous  diet  of  Worms  (A.  D.  1521,)  in  which  Luther,  relying  on 
the  protection  of  his  powerful  patron,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  acted  so  bold  and 
fearless  a part;  the  policy  of  the  Elector  and  his  own  free  consent  made  him, 
for  more  than  a year,  a voluntary  prisoner  in  the  strong  castle  of  Wartburg. 
This  he  called  his  Patmos ; and  if  we  are  to  credit  his  own  account,  it  was  for 
him,  if  not  a place  of  heavenly  revelations — as  its  prototype  had  been  to  the 
Blessed  John — at  least  the  theatre  of  strange  satanical  apparitions,  for  his  en- 
lightenment, and  of  curious  struggles  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  We  will 
let  him  describe  in  his  own  peculiar  language  in  the  Table-Talk  one  of  these 
singular  combats : “Anno  1521,  as  I departed  from  Worms,  and  not  far  from 
Eisenach,  I was  taken  prisoner.  I was  lodged  in  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  my 
Patmos,  in  a chamber  far  from  people,  where  none  could  have  access  unto  me 
but  two  boys,  that  brought  me  twice  a day  meat  and  drink.  Now,  among 
other  things,  they  brought  me  hazle-nuts,  which  I put  into  a box,  and  some- 
times I used  to  crack  and  eat  them.  In  the  night  time,  my  gentleman  the  devil, 
came  and  got  the  nuts  out  of  the  box,  and  cracked  them  against  one  of  the  bed- 
posts, making  a very  great  noise  and  rumbling  about  my  bed ; but  I regarded 
him  not  at  alL  When  afterwards  I began  to  slumber,  then  he  kept  such  a 
racket  and  rumbling  upon  the  chamber  chairs,  as  if  many  empty  hogsheads 
and  barrels  had  been  tumbling  down ; and  although  I knew  that  the  stairs  were 
strongly  guarded  with  iron  bars,  so  that  no  passage  was  either  up  or  down, 
yet  I arose  to  see  what  the  matter  was ; but  finding  the  door  fast  shut,  I said, 
‘art  thou  there  Satan  ? so  be  there  still,  I commit  myself  to  Christ,  my  Lord 
and  Saviour,  of  whom  it  is  written,  Omnia  subjecisti  pedibus  ejns — thou  has  put 
all  things  under  his  feet’ — and  then  laid  me  down  to  rest  again.”} 


• Tisch  Reden,  or  Table-Talk  fol.  619 — Audin’s  life  of  Luther — American  Edit.  p.  403. 
f Ibid. 

i Tisch  Reden.  Edit.  Eisleben  fol.  173. 

9 See  Table-Talk — in  German  Tisch-Reden  p.  290 — and  Audio  p.  383. 
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On  the  wall  of  the  room,  in  which  he  lodged  at  the  Wartburg  is  still  shown 
a dark  stain,  which  is  accounted  for  on  demonological  principles.  It  seem§| 
that  in  one  of  his  reiterated  visits,  Satan  became  rather  importunate.  Luther 
was  engaged  in  writing,  and  could  not  bear  to  be  disturbed  just  then.  After 
bearing  the  intrusion  as  long  as  his  patience  would  possibly  endure,  he  at  length 
roared  out  at  the  top  of  his  stentorian  voice — “begone!”  The  evil  one  did 
not  however  choose  to  take  the  hint ; but  still  continued  his  unwelcome 
presence.  Varying  his  tactics,  “ he  changed  himself  into  a fly,  and  by  his  buz- 
zing annoyed  the  acute  hearing  of  the  monk,  who  at  length  took  his  inkstand, 
and  threw  it  at  the  winged  insect '—“See,”  said  the  keeper  of  the  Castle 
to  M.  Audin  in  1816,  “ this  is  the  stain  of  the  ink  which  time  has  not  been 
able  to  efface.”*  This  was  not  the  only  “ ink-stained”  victory,  which  the  re- 
former could  boast  of  having  gained  over  his  satanical  majesty.  The  huge 
blots  of  wasted  ink,  still  visible  on  the  door  of  his  old  cell  in  the  Augustian 
Convent  at  Wittenberg,  remain  to  this  day  to  attest  many  such  triumphs.f  And 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  now  in  Germany  informed  the  writer  of 
this  paper,  that  both  this  room  and  that  at  the  Wartburg  are  at  this  present  time 
frequented  by  pious  Lutheran  Pilgrims;  and  that  the  ink-stains  are  viewed  with 
special  reverence,  as  evidences  of  the  superior  prowess  of  the  great  German 
reformer  1 After  the  departure  of  the  monks,  Luther  took  more  spacious  apart- 
ments in  the  convent.  We  are  not  informed,  whether,  in  thus  leaving  the 
theatre  of  his  former  glory,  he  was  more  exempt  from  satanical  visitations. 

While  Luther  was  a voluntary  prisoner  in  the  Wartburg,  Karlstadt  and 
other  hot-headed  disciples  of  reform  were  enacting  strange  scenes  in  his  favour- 
ite Church  of  Wittenberg — the  cradle  of  the  reformation.  They  abolished  the 
Mass,  defaced  the  venerable  church  of  All  Saints,  broke  its  statues,  tore  down 
and  burnt  its  beautiful  paintings,  as  so  many  relics  of*popish  idolatry ; and 
scattered  to  the  winds  the  ashes  of  those  beautiful  Arts,  which  had  for  centu- 
ries within  its  walls  paid  willing  tribute  to  Religion  and  to  piety.  Luther 
heard  of  these  enormities  in  his  Patmos : his  heart  was  pained  at  the  intem- 
perate zeal  of  his  disciples,  and  his  pride  was  hurt  at  their  daring  to  make  any 
change  without  his  co-operation.  He  swooped  like  an  eagle  from  his  moun- 
tain height  on  these  baser  birds  of  prey,  who  were  tearing  his  beloved  flock. 
Throwing  away  his  cassock  and  his  pilgrim's  staff,  he  mounted  his  war-hone, 
and  clad  in  a heavy  coat  of  mail,  with  a long  sword,  casque,  boots  and  spun, 
he  made  his  entrance  into  Wittenberg,  surrounded  by  a large  body  of  attend- 
ants. His  beard  was  long;  his  eye  darted  fire,  and  his  opponents  already 
quailed  before  his  presence.  Thus  strangely  accoutred,  he  ascended  the  pulpit 
of  All  Saints,  and  delivered  an  eloquent  invective,  from  which  we  shall  extract 
those  portions  that  bear  on  our  present  subject— the  demonology  of  the  refor- 
mation. “ I know  Satan  : I know  that  he  does  not  sleep : that  his  eye  watches 


• Audin  p.  180. 


f Ibid  p.  370. 
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for  times  of  trouble  and  desolation.  I have  learned  to  wrestle  with  him,  and 
do  not  fear  him : I have  inflicted  on  him  more  than  one  wound  from  which  he 
will  long  suffer.  What  mean  then  these  novelties  which  have  been  introduced 
in  my  absence  ? Was  I at  such  a distance  that  I could  not  be  consulted  ? Am 
I no  longer  the  source  of  pure  doctrine  ? I have  preached  it ; 1 have  printed 
it;  I have  done  more  mischief  to  the  Pope  ( this  was  pure  doctrine!)  either 
while  I slept,  or  was  drinking  beer  with  Philip  and  Amsdorf,  than  all  the  prin- 
ces and  emperors  put  together”* “ What  must  the  devil  think,  when 

he  sees  you  enact  all  your  fancies  P The  sly  rogue  keeps  himself  quiet  in  hell, 
since  he  knows  what  tragedies  your  doctors  are  about  to  excite.”  What  a 
misfortune!  what  a loss  to  the  world  is  the  absence  of  this  same  “ sly  rogue!” 
How  worthy  of  a Jeremiad!  ! 

We  have  already  referred  more  than  once  to  Luther’s  Table  Talk.  This 
book  details  to  us  the  subjects  of  his  familiar  and  unreserved  conversations, — 
in  the  famous  tavern  of  the  “Black  Eagle”  at  Wittenberg — with  his  favourite 
disciples,  Philip  Melanchton,  Justus  Jonas,  Amsdorf,  Staupitz,  Aurifaber  and 
others.  Every  thing  that  the  reformer  said  was  carefully  noted  down  by  his 
admiring  disciples.  It  was  they  who  first  published  his  Table  Talk  in  one 
huge  folio  volume  of  1850  pages,  besides  a copious  index.  If  there  was  any 
indiscretion  in  thus  exposing  to  the  world  the  conversation  of  their  master  in 
his  most  unguarded  moments,  their  over  partial  zeal  in  collecting  his  words 
must  be  censured.  One  of  them,  Peter  Rebstock,  says,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Latin  edition  of  the  work,  that  “ it  was  at  Table  that  Luther  dispensed  the 
Gospel  in  its  greatest  purity.”  Mathesius  and  Aurifaber  also  published  edi- 
tions in  German ; and  they  profess  to  have  collected  with  pious  care  all  the 
sayings  of  Luther,  contained  either  in  his  oral  conversations,  or  in  his  printed 
works.  Fredrick  Mecum,  and  Evasmus  Albert,  two  other  cotemporay  Lu- 
theran theologians  of  eminence  in  the  sect,  praise  the  work,  u as  better  than  the 
best  sermon,”  and  “ as  embodying  consoling  and  affecting  conversations  held 
by  their  well  beloved  at  table,  which  should  be  generally  diffused  among  the 
people.”  The  first  and  best  editions  of  the  work  were  published  by  Lutheran 
ministers : at  Eisleben,  Luther’s  birth  place,  in  1566 ; at  Frankfort  or  the 
oder,  in  1567  and  1571 ; at  Jena,  in  1591 ; at  Leipsic,  in  1603,  and  1700;  at 
Dresden  and  at  Leipsic,  in  1723.f 

Let  us  then  see  what  this  “ ale-pope”  of  the  black  eagle,  and  his  boon  com- 
panions tell  us  on  the  subject  of  demonology.  Let  us  gather  up  reverently 
some  of  the  “ crumbs  which  fell  from  the  reformer’s  table.”  Our  appetite  will 
be  satisfied  with  a few  “ crumbs we  will  be  scarcely  tempted  to  take  a ful- 
ler meal.  So  revolting  in  fact  are  many  of  the  conversations  recorded  in  that 
volume,  that  we  turn  away  from  their  perusal  with  disgust  unutterable ; and 
dare  not  shock  the  modesty  of  our  readers,  by  laying  bare  even  one  half  of  the 


• Tom.  VII.  Opp.  Lutheri.  Chrypt.  Chron.  Saxon  p.  247 — Audin  p.  237. 
t See  authorities  quoted  by  Audin,  p.  385 ; and  in  Note  on  pp.  401-2. 
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enormities  disclosed  by  the  midnight  revels  of  those  boasted  apostles  of  reform! 
No  wonder  Luther’s  disciples  become  subsequently  ashamed  of  this  exposure 
of  their  “ well  beloved”  master.  Christopher  Besold  asserts,  that  it  was  not 
Luther’s  intention  to  have  those  conversations  published.  According  to  him, 
they  were  words  which  escaped  him  in  a state  of  semi-inebriation,  and  in  a 
place  where  all  things  except  piety  are  held  allowable.”*  But  this  was  mani- 
festly an  after-thought : the  earliest  and  most  favoured  disciples  of  the  reform- 
er, as  we  have  seen,  were  proud  of  those  maxims,  and  published  them  to  the 
world,  both  in  German  and  in  Latin.  As  they  fell  from  him  in  his  moments  ot 
unreserved  communication  with  his  friends,  (hey  afford  perhaps  the  best  stan- 
dard by  which  to  judge  of  his  real  character.  The  maxim — in  vino  veriiai — 
in  wine  there  is  truth — is  as  sound,  as  it  is  old. 

The  Table-Talk  is  full  of  discourses  on  the  devil,  and  on  the  charms  of  wo- 
men. Impiety  and  licentiousness  there  struggle  for  the  mastery.  The  latter 
perhaps  has  gained  the  ascendency : but  our  business  is  with  the  former.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  extract  from  the  Table-Talk  those  passages  which  exhibit 
Luther’s  theory  of  demonology.  Should  our  pages  be  sullied  in  the  recital, 
we  wish  it  borne  in  mind,  that  the  blame  does  not  attach  to  us. 

According  to  the  Saxon  reformer,  the  evil  one  is  every  where.  “ There  are 
devils  in  the  forests,  in  the  waters,  in  the  deserts,  in  the  marshes — wherever 
in  fine  there  are  creatures  to  torment.  Some  hang  on  the  side  of  black  clouds ; 
others  excite  storms,  raise  up  tempests,  hurl  thunder-bolts,  dart  lightnings,  and 
in  fine,  infect  the  air,  the  sea,  and  the  fields.  The  philosophers  and  physicians 
attribute  these  things  to  the  stars.”!  Still  the  evil  one  has  his  own  pe- 
culiar tastes : he  loves  some  places  more  than  others.  “ In  different  parts  of 
the  world,  there  are  places  of  which  the  evil  spirits  are  fond.  Prussia  is  the 
residence  that  pleases  them  most.  ( more  than  the  Wittenberg  Doctor  ?)  In 
Switzerland,  not  far  from  Lucerne,  on  the  top  of  a lofty  mountain,  is  a lake 
called  Pilate’s  lake.  The  devil  often  plays  pranks  there.  In  my  own  country 
“ or  Potlersberg,  there  is  a lake  into  which  if  you  cast  a stone,  you  are  sure  to 
excite  a storm.  The  whole  country  would  be  in  uproar.”! 

A favourite  theory  with  Luther  is,  that  satan  is  the  author  of  physical  evils — 
of  sickness  and  death.  “The  Apostle  (Heb.  ix)  gives  the  power  of  death  to 
the  devil,  and  Christ  calls  him  the  man  of  death.  Indeed  he  is  a murderer,  who 
could  kill  you  with  a slight  tap,  and  who  has  more  poison  in  his  pocket,  than 
all  the  druggists  in  the  world.  If  one  fails,  he  immediately  applies  another. 
The  devil  is  more  powerful  than  we  can  believe  or  imagine.” § Again : <c  I be- 
lieve that  satan  is  the  author  of  all  the  maladies  of  man : for  satan  is  the  prince 
of  death.  Pestilence,  sickness,  wars,  are  the  work  of  the  demon,  and  not  of 


• “ Ubi  omnia  cum  liceant,  non  licet  esse  pium.”  Beckerungs — Motiven  ch.  8,  sec.  3 
n.  6 — apud  Audin,  p.  385, 
t Table-Talk  edit.  Eisleben  p.  277. 

t Ibid  p.  294-  § ibid  p.  281-303. 
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God.  Osiander  may  say  what  he  likes,  but  there  art  hobgoblins,  who  torment 
us  in  our  sleep,  and  beat  us  till  they  make  us  sick.”*  In  proof  of  all  this,  he 
here  relates  the  singular  adventure  about  the  devil  and  the  bag  of  nuts,  which 
we  have  given  above.  Again : “physicians  assign  only  natural  causes  fbr  di- 
seases. Whence  comes  this  sickness  ? What  has  occasioned  it?  How  is  it 
to  be  cured  ? That  is  all  they  trouble  themselves  about,  and  they  are  right. 
They  do  not  see  that  it  is  the  devil  who  afflicts  the  sick,  and  that  the  causes  of 
these  maladies  is  not  natural.”!  Alas!  physicians  are  equally  blind  and 
perverse  at  present,  notwithstanding  the  transcendant  light  of  the  reforma- 
tion! In  another  place  he  asserts,  that  “ fools,  the  lame,  the  blind  and  the  dumb 
are  possessed  by  the  devil.  Physicians  who  treat  them  by  the  rules  of  art 
know  nothing  of  the  matter.”! 

Luther  applied  this  strange  theory,  in  accounting  for  his  own  sickness  and 
for  that  of  his  friends ; and,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  in  explaining  the  death 
of  his  enemies.  During  the  Diet  at  Augsburg  in  1530,  he  was  lying  sick  at 
Coburg.  He  gives  this  forcible  description  of  his  malady : “ my  head  rings, 
or  rather  thunders : were  I not  to  quit  study,  I would  faint.  My  head  is  no 
longer  any  thing  but  a small  chapter,  which  will  presently  become  a paragraph, 
and  end  by  terminating  in  a period.”^  “ It  is  not  a natural  malady,”  he  adds, 
“ it  is  the  finger  of  satan  that  presses  heavily  on  me.”  Again  : “ I have  re- 
ceived your  letter.  I was  learning  to  know  satan.  1 was  alone.  Veit  and 
Cyriacus  had  left  me.  The  devil  did  his  business  so  well,  that  he  forced  me  to 
quit  the  room,  and  mingle  with  the  inhabitants.”  In  1540,  his  cherished  dis- 
ciple MelanchtOn  was  taken  dangerously  ill  at  Haguenau.  Luther  flew  to  his 
bedside,  accompanied  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  On  entering  the  sick  man’s 
chamber,  and  on  discovering  every  symptom  of  death  in  the  appearance  of  one 
he  so  much  loved,  Luther  turned  to  the  Elector,  and  uttered  this  strange  ex- 
clamation : “ See  then,  how  the  devil  has  spoiled  our  work  !”||  But  the  work 
was  not  spoiled : Melanchton  revived,  add  recovered,  in  spite  of  the  prince  of 
darkness ! 

The  reformer  gravely  discourses  to  his  disciples  concerning  the  most  effi- 
cacious means  of  driving  away  the  demon.  His  patent  remedies  are,  wit,  mu- 
sic, prayer  and  dogged  silence.  And  such  wit ! We  dare  not  transcribe  one 
of  his  exhibitions  of  pleasantry,  to  exorcize  this  unearthly  visitant^ ; and  our 
pen  very  unwillingly  traces  the  following  blasphemous  recipe  for  ridding  one’s- 
self  of  his  hated  presence.  The  person  annoyed  is  enjoined  to  say  to  satan; 
“my  dear  devil,  if  Jesus  has  not  shed  blood  enough  for  me,  do  pray  to  God  for 
me:  I beg  it  of  you.”**  A favorite  remedy  was  music.  “The  devil  is  a 
gloomy  spirit,  who  only  wishes  to  annoy,  and  whom  joy  afflicts.  Music  drives 
him  away : as  soon  as  he  hears  us  sing,  especially  hymns,  he  flies  ofT.”f  f To 


• Table-Talk  edit.  Eislenben  p.  296.  f ibid  p.  494*  J ibid. 

§ Eoistola  Melanchton, — 12  Mao.  ||  Audin  p.  450. 

11  Tnose  who  are  curious  in  such  matters,  may  see  it  in  the  Table-Table  edit,  ut  supra  p. 
290.  ••  ibid.  ft  ibid  p.  266.  See  Audin  p.  389. 
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some  who  consulted  him  as  to  the  best  means  of  driving  away  the  spirit  of 
darkness,  who  seems  to  have  given  sore  trouble  to  the  early  reformers,  he  an- 
swered : “ do  nothing : speak  not  to  him  ; let  him  alone,  and  he  will  decamp 
soon  enough.”* 

He  thought  that,  the  devil  frequently  changed  himself  into  the  form  of  a 
wolf,  of  a caterpillar,  or  a fly.  “ I have  found  many  varieties  of  the  caterpillar 
in  my  garden.  I thought  it  was  the  devil  who  sent  them  to  me.  They  have, 
as  it  were,  horns  on  the  nose ; they  have  rings  of  gold  and  silver.  Outside 
they  appear  brilliant;  inside  they  are  full  of  poison”  &c.f  Elsewhere:  “the 
devil  is  like  a fly.  As  soon  as  a fine  book  appears,  the  fly  goes  over  its  white 
pages,  leaving  well  known  traces  of  its  presence,  as  much  as  to  say,  “ I have 
been  there.”  So  the  devil,  when  he  finds  an  innocent  and  pure  heart,  sullies 
it»”£  He  could  not  brook  the  presence  of  a fly,  which  he  viewed  as  a little 
winged  imp  of  satan.  When  one  of  them  would  alight  on  his  book  or  face,  he 
lost  all  patience — “ The  d — 1 take  you,”  he  would  say,  “ you  ape  and  follower 
of  satan ! If  I open  my  Bible,  you  are  there,  you  wretched  fly,  with  your 

paws  and  filth,  as  if  you  would  say : this  book  is  mine,  I will 

The  devil  acts  precisely  as  you  do.”§ 

He  religiously  believed  in  witchcraft  and  sorcery ; and  held  the  opinion  that 
witches  should  be  punished  with  death.  The  subject  was  brought  up  in  the 
Table-Talk,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1538,  on  which  occasion,  alluding  to  those 
female  servants,  who,  being  possessed  by  the  devil,  stole  milk,  butter  and  fresh 
eggs,  he  discoursed  after  this  wise.  “ These  sorceresses  deserve  no  compas- 
sion. For  my  part,  I would  burn  them.  It  is  said  that  the  butter  has  a bad 
smell,  (no  wonder)  and  falls  to  the  ground  when  any  one  eats  it.  Whoever 
maltreats  a witch,  is  himself  tormented  by  the  devil ; more  than  one  school- 
master and  ecclesiastic  can  attest  this.  If  our  sins  irritate  and  offend  God,  much 
more  does  witchcraft,  which  may  truly  be  called  a crime  of  high  treason  against 
God — a rebellion  against  His  infinite  power.  The  jurists,  who  have  so  accu- 
rately discussed  the  question  of  revolt,  hold  that  the  revolt  of  a subject  against 
his  prince  is  justly  punished  with  death.  Should  not  witchraft,  which  is  an 
act  of  rebellion  of  the  creature,  who  refuses  to  have  faith  in  God,  and  trusts  in 
the  devil,  be  also  punished  with  death  ?”  Shades  of  the  puritans,  who  burnt  the 
witches  at  Salem ! Y ou  had  a noble  precedent  for  your  righteous  work  of  blood ! 
You  did  but  carry  out  the  principle  of  the  great  lather  of  the  reformation! 

Luther  was  on  very  good  terms  with  the  devil.  Take  this  declaration  of 
his  in  the  Table-Talk,  as  an  evidence.  “ I have  been  always  better  treated  by 
the  devil  than  by  men ; and  I would  rather  be  strangled  by  the  devil,  than  by 
the  emperor.  I would  *t  least  die  by  the  hand  of  a great  man.”D  But  the  most 
curious  evidence  of  his  familiarity  with  the  evil  one  is  furnished  us  by  himself 


• Table-Talk  edit.  p.  216.  Audin  p.  403. 
f Ibid  p.  393.  t Table-Talk  edit.  Frankfort,  p.  355. 

§ ibid  p.  625.  Audin  p.  403.  ||  ibid  p.  286. 
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in  the  full  account,  which  he  gives  us  of  his  famous  “conference  with  the  dev- 
il.” This  is  perhaps  the  most  singular  page  in  the  life  of  the  reformer  ; and 
we  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  our  subject,  were  we  to  omit  adverting  to 
this  strange  history.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  learned 
as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  conference  in  question : the  more  probable 
opinion  places  it  at  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  in  1521.  The  fact  itself,  with  all 
its  startling  details,  is  unquestionable : it  is  vouched  for  by  the  reformer  him- 
self; and  is  not  denied  by  his  admirers,  however  they  may  now  be  inclined  to 
explain  it  away* 

The  subject  of  the  conference  was  the  lawfulness  of  private  Masses : the 
spirit  of  darkness,  as  might  have  been  expected,  taking  ground  against  them, 
as  wicked  and  idolatrous ; while  Luther  feebly  and  imperfectly  vindicated  them. 
Its  result  was,  that  the  reformer,  unable  to  answer  satan’s  arguments,  abandon- 
ed his  position ; gave  up  the  doctrine  as  untenable,  and  from  that  time  ceased 
in  fact  to  celebrate  private  Masses  1 He  that  had  vaunted  his  hardihood  in  op- 
posing Popes,  emperors,  the  ancient  Fathers — the  whole  Church  and  the  whole 
world : he,  that  had  never  been  known  to  yield  his  opinion  to  mortal  man ; he 
- — the  unbending  Luther— yielded  to  the  overpowering  logic  of  the  devil,  and 
for  the  first  time  acknowledged  himself  fairly  vanquished ! The  arguments  of 
satan  were  so  very  simple  and  absurd  on  the  face  of  them — they  were  based  on 
assumptions  so  silly,  and  statements  so  false  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  merest 
tyro  in  theology  could  have  readily  answered  them — and  yet  Luther  proclaims 
them  unanswerable,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  yields  to  their  evidence.* 

But  the  most  striking  circumstance  of  all,  is  the  tender  interest  evinced  by 
the  devil  for  the  enlightenment  and  eternal  salvation  of  the  reformer!!  We 
have  heard  of  his  “ transforming  himself  sometimes  into  an  angel  of  light but 
it  is  always  to  exhibit  error  and  vice  in  the  garb  of  truth  and  virtue,  for  the  de- 
ception and  spiritual  ruin  of  those  whom  he  is  thus  permitted  to  tempt.  In  the 
conference  with  Luther,  he  assumes  a new  character  altogether.  According  to 
the  Protestant  view  of  the  matter,  he  appears  as  the  successful  champion  of 
truth  against  error ; and  all  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  great  reformer  from 
the  destructive  system  of  Popery  and  of  fatal  error ! In  the  Catholic  view  of 
the  case,  the  whole  matter  is  easily  explained : the  devil  appears  as  the  bungling 
advocate  of  error,  and,  acting  according  to  his  well  known  character,  succeeds 
in  deceiving  a man,  who  was  willing  to  be  deceived ; and  who,  the  evil  one  well 
knew,  wxmldbe  a powerful  instrument  in  his  hands  for  deceiving  others. 

This  is  all  so  surpassingly  strange,  that  it  will  scarcely  be  credited  without 
the  strongest  evidence.  We  present  what  must  be  decisive  in  the  case— that  of 
Luther  himself.  “ I once  suddenly  awoke  about  midnight,”  he  says,  “ satan 
began  to  dispute  with  me.  4 Listen  to  me,  learned  doctor,’  says  he.  ‘ During 


• In  a letter  to  Melanchton,  (12)  written  about  this  time, — Aug.  1, 1521 — he  declares  em~ 
ohatically,  “ that  he  would  never  more  celebrate  private  Maas  “ oed  et  ego  amplhia  non 
raciam  Miss  am  privatara  in  eternum.”  Verily  he  was  an  ardent,  if  not  a aincere  convert ! 

vol.  1.  66 
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fifteen  years,  you  have  daily  celebrated  private  Masses.  What  if  all  these 
Masses  have  been  a horrible  idolatry  P What  if  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  be  not  present  there,  and  that  you  have  yourself  adored,  and  made  others 
adore,  bread  and  wine  ?’  ” Luther  answered : “ that  he  had  been  made  priest ; 
that  he  had  received  ordination  at  the  Bishop’s  hands,  and  that  he  had  acted  ac- 
cording to  the  command  of  his  superiors.”  In  reply,  the  satanical  theologian 
entered  into  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove : 1st.  that  his  ordination  was  in- 
valid; because  both  he  and  those  who  ordained  him  had  not  the  true  faith,  by  de- 
nying the  one  mediator  Christ  Jesus,  and  having  recourse  to  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin and  the  Saints : 2ndly , that  in  celebrating  private  Masses  there  was  “ want- 
ing a person  for  whom  he  should  consecrate,  and  to  whom  the  sacrament  should 
be  given ; that  is,  the  Church,  and  the  body  of  the  faithful,”  who  were  not  pre- 
sent at  such  Masses : and  drdly,  that  “ there  was  wanting,  the  end,  the  design, 
the  fruit  and  object  for  which  Jesus  Christ  instituted  this  sacrament,”  which 
according  to  him  was  “that  it  should  be  eaten  and  be  drank,  to  fortify  the  faith 
of  His  (Christ’s)  members — to  preach  and  announce  in  the  Mass  the  benefits 
of  Jesus  Christ.” 

To  these  three  heads  the  whole  long-winded  argument  of  satan  may  be 
fairly  reduced : and  it  is  singular  enough,  that  these  same  satanical  theses  consti- 
tuted subsequently  the  groundwork  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  on  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ments condemned  in  the  Council  of  Trent  1 The  whole  reasoning  is  obviously 
based  on  a tissue  of  unfounded  assertions  and  of  hollow  sophisms.  To  the 
former  category  belong  the  assertions,  that  Catholics,  in  praying  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  Saints,  denied  the  mediatorship  of  Christ  5 and  that  conse- 
quently, they  believe  no  more  in  Jesus  Christ  “than  the  Turks  and  all  the 
devils as  also  the  statement  which  avers,  that,  in  private  Masses,  the  fruit  of 
the  Holy  Scripture  is  not  applied  to  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  whether 
present  or  not  at  its  celebration.  To  the  latter  class,  belong  the  absurd  prin- 
ciples : that  sound  faith  is  required  in  the  minister  of  the  sacrament  for  its 
valid  administration ; and  that  the  priest  does  not  validly  consecrate,  unless  he 
be  so  far  gifted  with  personal  holiness,  as  to  correspond  in  every  thing  with 
the  “ end  and  design”  of  Christ  in  instituting  the  sacrifice  and  sacrament.  If 
these  principles  be  once  admitted,  there  is  no  longer  any  certainty  in  regard  to 
the  valid  administration  of  any  of  the  Sacraments ; and  the  validity  of  ministe- 
rial ordination  especially  will  be  involved  in  an  endless  maze  of  perplexities. 

How  did  Luther  answer  the  arguments  of  the  evil  spirit  ? He  did  not  an- 
swer them  at  all:  he  yielded  the  point  to  the  superior  logical  prowess  of  his 
adversary,  whom  he  even  took  as  his  instructor  and  guide  in  the  new  religion 
he  was  establishing ! He  concludes  his  graphical  account  of  the  whole  con- 
ference in  the  following  characteristic  words.  “ I behold  now  the  holy  fathers, 
who  laugh  at  me  and  exclaim : is  this  the  celebrated  doctor,  who  is  nonplussed 
and  cannot  answer  satan  ? Do  you  not  know,  doctor,  that  the  devil  is  a lying 
spirit?  Thank  you,  fathers.  I would  not  have  known  until  now,  learned 
theologians,  that  the  devil  was  a liar,  unless  you  had  said  so.  In  truth,  if  you 
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were  obliged  to  suffer  the  assaults  of  satan,  and  to  dispute  with  him,  you  would 
never  speak  as  you  do,  of  the  practice  and  traditions  of  the  Church.  The 
devil  is  a severe  antagonist ; and  he  presses  one  so  closely,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  resist  him  without  a special  grace  of  the  Lord.  In  a moment,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  he  fills  the  soul  with  darkness  and  with  fear ; and  unless  he 
has  to  do  with  a man  who  is  master  of  the  Scripture,  he  easily  overcomes 
him.  It  is  true,  he  is  a liar ; but  he  does  not  speak  untruths,  when  he  accuses 
us;  for  then  he  comes  to  the  combat  with  the  double  testimony  of  the  law  of 
God,  and  of  our  own  conscience.  I do  not  deny  that  I have  sinned.  I do  not 
deny  that  my  sin  is  great.  I do  not  deny  that  I am  liable  to  death  and  damna- 
tion.”* 

Neither  do  we,  doctor:  but  this  strange  apology  fbr  the  devil,  and  for  yoUr 
own  defeat — of  you,  who  never  before  knew,  or  at  least  acknowledged  defeat — 
must  sound  peculiarly  strange  in  the  ears  of  those  who  recognize  you  as  an 
Apostle  of  reform,  and  a champion  of  truth  against  error  ! To  us,  who  believe 
no  such  thing,  your  embarrassment  and  discomfiture  are  natural  enough.  All 
that  surprises  us,  is,  that  you  have  had  the  candour  to  acknowledge  it ; and 
that,  notwithstanding  this  your  acknowledgment,  many  still  believe  in  your 
mission  to  reform  the  Church  of  God ! Many  of  these  even  go  so  far,  doctor, 
a a to  question  your  own  word  in  the  above  narrative ; or  at  least  to  maintain, 
with  the  minister  Claude,  that  this  is  all  a mere  allegory,  and  that  you  had  no  real 
struggles  with  the  devil,  your  own  reiterated  declarations  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding ! True,  this  attempted  explanation  does  not  mend  the  matter:  for, 
allegory  or  no  allegory,  the  principle  is  the  same ; and  it  will  be  always  true, 
that  the  devil  in  person,  or,  “ the  abstract  principles  sf  evil  in  general”  out- 
argued you  on  the  subject  of  private  Masses,  and  you  obeyed  his  triumphant 
teaching ! But  could  you  rise  from  the  tomb,  how  you  would  lash  with  your 
burning  eloquence,  those  presumptuous  upstarts,  who  thus  dare  to  reform  your 
reformation,  and  to  deny  the  reality  of  your  contests  with  satan ! Then  would 
the  world  be  edified  by  a torment  of  withering  invective,  of  which  that  poured 
out  on  the  luckless  heads  of  Karlstadt  and  his  associate  ultra  reformers  of 
Wittenberg  was  but  a faint  specimen ! 

The  facts  we  have  hitherto  alleged  are  singular  chapters  in  the  history  of 
demonology  and  the  reformation.  We  will  add,  by  way  of  appendix  to  the 
work,  a few  other  curious  passages.  His  Protestant  cotemporaries  never  once 
thought  of  denying  Luther’s  intimacy  with  the  devil : some  of  them  went  far- 
ther than  this : they  wished  it  to  be  increased.  By  his  invectives  from  the 
pulpit  of  Wittenberg  he  had  grievously  offended  the  good  Protestants  of  Orla- 
munde,  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  double  crime  of  sheltering  his  truant  dis- 
ciple Karlstadt,  and  of  leaning  to  the  opinions  of  the  Anabaptists.  The  authori- 


• De  missa  angular!  Lutheri  Opp.  edit.  Jen©  Tom.  vi.  p’s.  81-82  Edit.  Wittenb.  Tom.  vn« 
fol.  228  aeq.  8ee  also  Basnage  (Bates  pt.)  Hist  ore  des  Eglises  reformed  Tom*  m.  cb.  vi. 
and  Bayle  Diet  Art  Luther. 
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ties  of  the  town  invited  Luther  to  a conference  on  the  grounds  of  mutual  dis- 
satisfaction. The  reformer  accepted  the  invitation ; and  on  his  appearance  at 
Orlamunde,  he  entered  into  a long  argument  with  the  town  council,  and  with 
a famous  Cobler  theologian,  named  Crispin,  who  volunteered  his  services  on 
the  occasion.  We  venture  not  to  hazard  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  dis- 
cussion ; or  to  decide  whether  victory  perched  on  the  banner  of  the  Cobler,  or 
of  the  reformer.  One  thing  is  certain  : the  good  people  of  Orlamunde  awarded 
the  triumph  to  Crispin,  and  when  Luther  was  leaving  the  City,  they  pelted  him 
with  stones,  and  exclaimed : “ may  the  devil  and  all  the  imps  have  you ! may 
you  break  your  neck  and  limbs  before  you  leave  the  City  !* 

About  the  time  of  the  reformation,  it  was  peculiarly  easy  to  pursue  the  in- 
teresting study  of  demonology : not  only  “ the  forests,  the  waters,  the  deserts, 
the  fields  and  the  marshes,”  were  inhabited  by  devils ; but  also  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  all  the  opponents  of  Luther,  who  himself,  if  we  are  to  credit  his  own 
declarations,  had  an  abundant  supply!  Subjects  for  the  investigation  of  the 
curious  student  were  nevermore  plentiful.  The  monks  were  the  chief  antag- 
onists of  the  reformer : they  of  course  were  tenanted  by  a whole  legion ! 
44  The  monks,”  says  he,  are  44  the  lineal  descendants  of  satan.  When  you  wish 
to  paint  the  devil,  muffle  him  up  in  a monk's  habit.  The  monks  are  the  minis- 
ters of  satan.  What  a roar  of  laughter  there  must  be  in  hell,  when  a monk  goes 
down  to  it.”f 

His  brother  Protestants,  who,  following  their  own  private  judgment,  ven- 
tured to  differ  from  him  in  explaining  the  Bible,  received  similar  courtesy  at 
his  hands.  Speaking  of  the  Zuinglians,  who  denied  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Holy  Sacrament,  he  thus  proves  that  they  are  children  of  satan : 
44  May  God  chastise  them,  by  letting  them  bite,  tear,  and  devour  each  other : 
for  we  know  that  the  spirit  of  God  is  a spirit  of  union,  and  that  his  word  is 
one.  This  is  a great  proof  that  these  Sacramento-magists  came  not  from  God, 
but  from  the  devil.”J  The  argument,  which  is  a very  sound  one,  might  have 
been  retorted  with  equal  force  against  Luther  and  his  followers  : and  it  was 
retorted.  After  the  conference  at  Marburg  in  1528.  between  Luther,  Melanch- 
ton,  Justus  Jonas  and  Cruciger  on  the  one  part;  and  Zuinglius,  Ocolampadius, 
Martin  Bucer  and  Gaspard  Hedio,  on  the  other ; the  two  opposition  Churches 
of  Wittenberg  and  Zurich  bandied  the  following  compliments.  Wittenberg: 
44  wretched  and  wicked  Zuinglius ! you  wish  to  destroy  Christianity  by  your 
new  interpretation ! Listen  not  to  these  sacramentarians  j fly  them,  as  if  they 
were  satan ! You  Zuinglius,  are  a false  prophet, a mountebank,  a pig,  a here- 
tic !”§  Zurich : 44  It  is  as  certain  that  Luther  is  a devil,  as  it  is  that  God  is 
God.”| 


• Lutheri  Opp.  Edit.  Jene  Tom.  n.  fol.  497. 
f Table-Talk,  p.  109.  Audin  p.  395. 

i Letter  to  hie  brethren  at  Frankford,  5th  Jan.  1525.  Audin  p’s.  408-9. 
a Luther  de  C»na — and  liber  contra  Sacramentarios.  Audin  p.  416. 
fj  Ibidem. 
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Zuinglius  also  had  his  familiar  spirit — “ he  could  not  say  whether  it  was 
black  or  white,  as  he  related  only  a vision”* — and  this  spirit  had  pointed  out 
to  him  a new  text  (Exodus  XII.)  whereby  he  might  answer  the  Lutherans, 
who  contended  for  the  real  presence.  These  taunted  him  with  his  hesitancy, 
as  to  the  important  previous  question  whether  his  new  instructor  was  black  or 
white.f  The  Swiss  reformer  took  ample  revenge  by  appealing  to  the  open 
avowal  of  Luther,  who  had  expressed  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  character  of 
his  nocturnal  preceptor ! Alas ! for  the  world,  if  such  men  as  these  were  sent 
by  God  to  reform  the  Church,  which  His  Divine  Son  “ had  purchased  by  His 
blood!” 

On  learning  the  death  of  any  of  his  theological  opponents,  whether  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  Luther  generally  ascribed  the  occurrence  to  the  agency  of  satan. 
In  his  treatise  de  Missa  Privata  in  which  he  relates  the  wonderful  conference 
with  satan,  after  having  duly  extolled  the  power  of  the  evil  one,  he  says : 
“ and  this  explains  to  us  how  sometimes  men  are  found  dead  in  their  beds.  It 
is  satan  who  breaks  their  necks  and  kills  them.  Emser,  Ocolampadius,  and 
others  like  them,  have  fallen  into  the  claws  and  talons  of  satan,  and  have  died 
suddenly.  ”J  Something  similar  had  been  predicted  of  Zuinglius,  who  met  a 
violent  death  on  the  battle  field,  and  who  had  said  “ that  Luther  was  possessed 
not  by  one  devil  only,  but  that  he  was  tenanted  by  a whole  troop  of  them.”§ 
Of  his  death  Luther  says : “ Zuinglius  is  dead  and  damned,  having  desired, 
like  a thief  and  rebel,  to  compel  others  to  follow  his  error.” ||  The  current 
opinion  among  the  Lutherans,  as  to  the  manner  of  the  luckless  Karlstadt’s 
death,  is  too  curious  to  be  passed  by  in  silence.  This  weak-minded  man, 
after  having  successively  adopted  every  absurd  creed  that  was  broached  in 
Germany,  was  driven  a wanderer,  from  city  to  city,  by  the  relentless  perse- 
cution of  Luther,  his  former  cherished  disciple.  Forced  to  fly  from  Saxony, 
he  at  length,  after  much  wandering,  found  a shelter  for  his  gray  hairs  in  the 
Swiss  city  of  Basle.  The  reform  writers  of  the  day — Erasmus  Albert, 
Laescher,  and  others — thus  relate  the  manner  of  his  death.  “ As  he  was 
preaching  in  the  Cathedral,  (of  Basle,)  in  1541,  he  saw  a black  man  enter, 
who  sat  down  by  the  consul.  On  descending  from  the  pulpit,  he  asked  the 
consul,  what  was  the  stranger’s  name  ? The  consul  had  not  seen  any  one. 
On  Karlstadt’s  return  to  his  house,  his  servant  told  him,  that  during  his  absence, 
a black  man  had  come  there,  had  taken  up  his  son  in  the  air,  and  then  let  him 
fall,  without  doing  him  any  hurt.  On  going  away,  he  said  to  the  child : ‘ tell 
your  father  that  I will  return  in  three  days  !’  Karlstadt  took  to  his  bed,  and 


• Schluasernburg  in  Preem.  Theol.  Calvini.  Audin  p.  409. 
t Ibid. 

i Cf.  Hoepinian  His.  Sacr.  Tom  ii.  p.  220.  Audio  p.  188. 

0 “ Non  obsessum  ab  uno  spiritu,  sed  occupatum  a caterva  demonum.”  Zuing*  Cont. 
Luther. 

||  Lutheri  Opp.  Tom.  ii.  fob  36,  cited  by  FloriraoDd. 
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in  three  days  afterwards  expired — “ strangled  by  the  devil” — as  we  are  assured 
by  many  witnesses,  among  whom  are  the  Pastors  of  Basle. 

We  might,  if  our  limits  permitted,  adduce  many  other  testimonies  of  a simi- 
lar kind,  all  going  to  sh  o w in  what  light  the  reformers  viewed  each  other ; and 
what  were  their  respective  theories  on  the  subject  of  demonology.  But  the 
facts  already  alleged  must  convince  every  unprejudiced  mind,  how  great  and 
wonderful  was  their  skill  in  this  recondite  science,  and  how  vast  was  its  influ- 
ence on  the  revolution  miscalled,  the  reformation.  Surely  the  reformers  them- 
selves were  the  best  judges  in  this  matter.  And  if  they  are  to  be  believed, 
when  they  deliberately  state  in  clear  and  unequivocal  language,  what  influence 
the  spirit  of  darkness  had  over  themselves  and  their  compeers,  the  question  is 
at  once  settled,  that  satan  had  more  agency  in  bringing  about,  and  consuma- 
ting  that  revolution  in  Religion,  than  God  and  the  love  of  truth ! This  is  an 
inference,  which  flows  irresistibly  from  the  premises  above  laid  down ! May  all 
approach  the  subject  with  the  calmness  necessary  to  view  it  in  a proper  light, 
and  to  come  to  a sound  conclusion  !f 

2.  We  have  hitherto  treated  of  what  we  may  call  the  practical  demonology 
of  the  reformation ; we  have  exhibited,  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  reform- 
ers themselves,  the  practical  agency  of  the  evil  one  in  bringing  about  that  revolus 
tion.  This  would  suffice  to  settle  the  whole  question,  and  to  present  a satis- 
factory commentary  on  our  text.  But  we  mean  to  show,  that  the  principles 
of  theoretical  demonology  strongly  confirm  the  conclusion  already  reached. 
These  principles  are  laid  down  in  the  inspired  volume,  to  which  our  dissen- 
ting brethren  are  wont  to  appeal  with  so  much  confidence.  If  we  can 
prove  from  the  Bible  itself,  that  the  reformation  was  originated  in,  and  consum- 
mated by,  a spirit  more  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  satan,  than  of  God, 
then  have  we  made  our  conclusion  good.  Out  of  many  arguments  bearing  on 
the  subject,  we  select  the  three  following : 

1st.  The  spirit  of  God  and  of  the  Christian  Religion,  is  a spirit  of  mortifica- 
tion and  of  self-denial : that  of  satan,  is  a spirit  which  favours  self  indulgence 
and  the  gratification  of  animal  passion.  This  cannot  be  doubted  for  a moment. 
Speaking  of  the  essential  condition  of  discipleship,  Christ  says : “ if  any  man 
will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  take  up  his  Cross  and  follow  me”J 
Did  the  reformers  manifest  a spirit  in  accordance  with  this  principle?  They 
openly  proclaimed  the  very  contrary,  both  by  word  and  by  example.  Fasting, 
long  prayers,  celibacy  and  monastic  vows,  they  held  in  abhor  ence,  as  the  works 
of  antichrist,  and  of  satan,  who  certainly  agreed  with  them  on  this  point.  As 
Erasmus  had  caustically  remarked,  the  tragedy  of  the  reformation  always  ter- 
minated in  the  comedy  of  marriage”!  In  the  face  of  his  solemn  vows  to  God, 


# Luther  Epist.  ad  Jo&nnem  elect  Saxon.  Hesse — Vie  de  Zuingle,  Ac.  See  Audio  p. 
420— Note. 

t Those  who  may  wish  to  see  more  on  this  subject,  are  referred  to  Bishop  Treven*s  Dis- 
cussion Amicale  vol.  1.  p.  68  to  84.,  where  many  facts  and  testimonies  are  accumulated. 

$ 8t  Mathew,  xvi.  24. 
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Luther,  at  the  age  of  42,  contracted  a sacrilegious  union  with  Catharine  Bord, 
who  had  made  similar  vows!  His  example  was  generally  followed  by  his 
disciples.  Whatever  was  most  painful  to  human  nature  in  Religion — fasting, 
confession,  the  divine  office — was  totally  abolished ! And  the  passions  of  man- 
kind were  strongly  appealed  to,  in  order  to  bring  about  this  abolition!  No 
wonder,  the  attempt  proved  succesful! 

2nd.  The  spirit  of  God  is  one  of  humility  and  obedience  to  constituted  au- 
thority 5 that  of  the  reformation  was  the  very  reverse  of  all  this.  Christ  said : 
“ Amen,  1 say  unto  you,  unless  you  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  chil- 
dren, you  shall  not  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven : and  whosoever  shall 
humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  he  is  the  greatest  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heav- 
en.”* And  his  beloved  disciple,  St.  John  says : “ We  are  of  God.  He  that 
knoweth  God,  heareth  us : he  that  is  not  of  God,  heareth  us  not : by  this  we 
know  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  error.”f  The  very  essence  of  the 
reformation  was  pride,  and  consequent  spirit  of  revolt  against  authority. 
Every  man  was  to  rely  on  his  private  judgment,  and  to  reject  whatever  it  did 
not  sanction,  no  matter  if  constituted  authority,  and  the  judgment  of  the  whole 
world,  and  of  the  Church — which  Christ  commanded  us  “ to  hear”  under 
penalty  of  being  considered  “ as  heathens  and  publicans, ”J  enjoined  the  con- 
trary ! Luther  boasted  more  than  once  of  being  alone : he  laughed  at  the 
authority  of  the  ancient  fathers,  and  spurned  the  voice  of  the  Church,  which 
Christ  had  commanded  him  to  hear.  His  whole  life  was  a violent  warfare 
against  constituted  authority ; and  a struggle  for  the  proud  supremacy  of  private 
opinion.  Lucifer  had  rebelled  against  constituted  authority  in  Heaven : Lu- 
ther’s was  a similar  revolt ! According  to  the  rule  of  St.  John  laid  down 
above, his  was  not  then  certainly  “the  spirit  of  truth,”  but  “the  spirit  of 
error.” 

3d.  The  spirit  of  God,  is  a spirit  of  peace,  of  union,  and  of  love ; that  of 
the  reformers  was  a spirit  of  warfare,  of  disunion,  and  of  hatred.  St.  Paul 
tells  us,  that  “ He  is  not  a God  of  dissension,  but  of  peace ; as  also  I teach  in 
all  the  Churches  of  the  saints.”§  The  reformers  made  him  a God  of  war,  by 
introducing  dissensions  innumerable  into  His  Church,  and  by  occasioning,  if 
not  causing,  many  civil  feuds  and  bloody  wars.  Witness  the  bloody  war  of 
extermination  carried  on  against  the  poor  peasants  of  Germany,  of  whom  at 
least  100,000,  were  inhumanly  butchered,  at  the  instigation  of  Luther  and  the 
reformers ! Witness  also  the  no  less  bloody  civil  war  of  thirty  years  dura- 
tion— terminating  in  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648 — in  which  all  Germany 
was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  This  too  was  a religious  war,  caused  by 
the  doetrines  of  the  reformation ! Look  at  the  Religious  sects,  which  have 
sprung  up  under  that  principle  of  discord — the  right  of  private  judgment ! 


• St  Mathew,  xvni.  3-4.  t I John,  iv.  6. 

t Mathew,  xvni.  17.  § I Corinth,  xiv.  33. 
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It  is  almost  impossible  to  count  them ; so  numerous  and  changeable  are  they. 
And  yet  all  these  are  but  the  bitter  fruits  of  that  tree  of  dissension,  which 
Luther  planted  and  nurtured  to  maturity ! St.  Paul  reckons  among  the  “ Dorics 
of  the  flesh  ‘ enmities,  contentions,  emulations,  wrath,  quarrels,  dissensions, 
sects.’  ”#  The  whole  reformation  was  full  of  them : they  constituted  its 
quintessence '—its  very  life  and  soul.  We  have  seen  above,  that  Luther  em« 
ployed  this  very  argument,  to  prove  that  the  dissensions  introduced  into  the 
Church  of  Wittenberg,  in  his  absence,  by  Karlstadt  and  others,  were  44  the 
work  of  the  devil and  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Sacramentarians  originated 
in  the  same  source.  These,  we  have  also  seen,  retorted  the  argument  with 
irresistible  force.  In  fact  this  spirit  of  disunion  and  of  sects  is  the  plague 
spot  of  Protestantism.  And  according  to  the  avowal  of  the  heroes  of  the 
reformation  themselves,  it  is  a conclusive  proof,  that  that  revolution  was  not, 
and  could  not  be,  the  work  of  God. 

We  will  conclude  this  paper  by  an  extract  from  one  of  the  most  able  publi* 
cations  of  the  day — the  Dublin  Review.f  We  will  learn  from  it  what  was  the 
state  of  demonology  before  the  reformation ; and  what  influence  this  event  ex-* 
ercised  in  its  development  and  progress.  “ In  the  ‘ mysteries’  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  devil  always  plays  an  odious,  and  a ridiculous  part;  and  even  Dante 
and  Tasso,  who  give  him  a gigantic  stature,  have  only,  if  we  may  so  express 
ourselves,  looked  through  a microscope  at  the  Lucifer,  who  excited  at  once  the 
laughter  and  the  dread  of  our  forefathers ; so  completely  have  they  succeeded  in 
representing  him  at  once  as  hideous  and  stupid.  The  reformation  was  too  much 
indebted  to  the  great  tempter,  not  to  take  his  part  against  his  Catholic  asper- 
sers.  Luther  first  began,  by  showing  him  off  in  their  celebrated  interview  as 
a perfect  scholar ; Milton  transformed  him  into  a complete  hero ; Goethe  lent 
him  all  his  powers  of  sarcasm  and  philosophy ; and  Byron  represented  him  as 
a high  bred  gentleman : indeed,  he  now  stands  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  have  strayed  beyond  the  pale  of  Christianity,  that  most  of  them,  we  verily 
believe,  would  feel  not  a little  proud  of  a personal  acquaintance  with  the  fallen 
one.” 

We  beg  finally  to  say,  that,  if  there  is  aught  of  severity  in  this  article,  it  is 
not  our  fault : truth  compelled  the  disclosure,  which  might  have  been  much  more 
ample  and  startling,  had  we  felt  disposed  to  be  malicious ; or  had  we  not  been 
fearfiil  of  shocking  too  much  the  sensibility  of  our  readers.  Our  object  has 
been  to  heal,  and  not  wantonly  to  wound.  The  medicine  may  be  deemed  too 
strong  and  unpalatable : but  we  thought,  that  no  milder  treatment  could  cure 
a disease,  so  inveterate. 

P.  F. 


• Galat.  v.  20. 

f For  November,  1840;  p.  381. 
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FESTIVAL  OF  SAINT  AGNES  IN  ROME. 

(2l8T.  January.) 

[From  the  Orthodox  Journal.] 

If  the  curious  visit  with  delight  and  enthusiasm  the  places  rendered  illus- 
trious by  the  achievements  of  the  worthies  of  other  days,  the  Christian  ought 
surely  to  visit  with  honour  and  devotion  the  scenes  hallowed  by  the 
sufferings  and  the  triumphs  of  the  saints  and  martyrs.  How  eagerly  the 
scholar  gazes  on  the  spot  from  which  the  fervid  Cicero  excited  or  calmed,  at 
will,  the  passions  of  the  fierce  democracy  of  Rome  ; how  pensively  does  the 
lover  ei  the  stage  contemplate  the  statute  of  Pompey  at  whose  base  the  great 
Caesar  fell  $ with  what  a palpitating  heart  does  the  student  descend  into  that 
dreary  dungeon  which  heard  the  last  groans  of  the  degraded  Jugurtha;  how 
the  fond  father  clasps  his  lovely  daughter  to  his  breast,  as  he  surveys  the  site 
of  the  prison  in  which  an  affectionate  daughter  supported  a captive  father  by 
the  milk  of  her  own  breasts ; how  the  fire  of  the  soldier  kindles  into  a flame  on 
standing  on  the  site  of  the  bridge  where  the  gallant  Codes  stemmed  the  tor- 
rent of  Etrurian  foes  ; and  how  the  heart  throbs  with  emotion  as  the  traveller, 
passing  under  triumphal  arches,  walks  on  the  very  road  and  pavement  an- 
ciently trodden  by  the  triumphant  generals  of  Rome.  But  the  historic  inter- 
est of  Rome  is  not  all  drawn  from  Pagan  annals : Christianity  has  its  reool- 
lections  and  its  triumphs.  The  virtuous  scholar  visits  with  fond  emotion  the 
room  formerly  occupied  by  £t.  Aloysius,  or  kneels  down  by  the  dying  bed  of 
St.  Stanislaus ; the  virgin  receives  fresh  aid  to  preserve  her  chastity  as  she 
kneels  down  before  the  statue  of  the  chaste  St.  Agnes  to  invoke  the  prayers 
of  that  saint,  who  triumphed  over  the  evil  example  of  her  own  sex  and  the 
solicitations  of  the  debauched ; and  the  zeal  of  the  apostolic  missionary  re- 
ceives fresh  ardour  as  he  visits  the  noisome  prison  where  Peter  was  confined, 
or  the  house  where  the  blessed  Paul  dwelt,  or  the  gigantic  ruins  of  the  Fla- 
vian amphitheatre,  where  the  courageous  St.  Ignatius  wrestled  with  the  lions 
of  Rome. 

Agnes,  young,  beautiful,  and  rich,  was  the  pride  and  ornament  of  Rome. 
Though  only  thirteen  years  old,  she  was  sought  in  marriage  by  the  sons  of  the  first 
and  noblast  families  of  the  city ; but  she  returned  the  same  answer  to  all,  that 
she  had  consecrated  her  virginity  to  a heavenly  spouse  who  could  not  be  beheld 
by  mortal  eyes.  This  turned  her  suitors  into  enemies,  for  there  is  a lurking 
malice,  a base  passion  in  the  human  breast,  that  often  turns  the  greatest  friends 
into  the  deadliest  foes;  and  the  man  who  feels  himself  unable  to  pay  a debt  of 
gratitude  often  requites  it  by  the  deadliest  hostility.  The  passionate  fondness 
of  her  admirer,  who  was  unable  to  gratify  his  vile  desires,  was  converted  into 
anger  and  rage : unable  to  force  her  virtue  he  resolved  to  have  her  life  by  de- 
nouncing her  to  the  governor  as  a Christian.  Every  effort  was  used  to  shake 
her  constancy ; but  promises  and  threats  were  vain.  With  eye  undaunted, 
yet  with  a calm  and  serene  air,  she  beheld  the  fires,  the  iron  hooks,  the  racks, 
and  other  instruments  of  torture  displayed  before  her.  Fully  aware  that  the 
vot.  1.  67 
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Christian  maid  dreaded  a stain  on  her  purity  more  than  death,  that  she  feared 
the  approach  of  a lewd  youth  rather  than  of  a lion,  the  governor  threatened  to 
send  her  to  a house  of  prostitution.  But  she  knew  that  Jesus  Christ  was  too 
jealous  of  the  purity  of  his  spouse  to  suffer  it  to  be  violated.  “You  may 
stain  your  sword  with  my  blood,”  she  replied,  “but  will  never  be  able  to  pro- 
fane my  body,  consecrated  to  Christ.”  The  enraged  governor  sent  her  to  be 
exposed  in  one  of  the  public  brothels  that  bordered  the  circus  of  Alexander 
( circus  agonalis .)  with  full  liberty  to  the  profligate  and  the  debauched  to  abuse 
her  body  at  pleasure.  Proof  against  threats  and  blandishments,  against  the 
concupiscence  of  the  flesh  and  the  concupiscence  of  the  eyes,  she  kneeled 
down  to  sing  the  praises  of  Him  to  whom  she  had  consecrated  her  virginity. 
And  He  whom  the  angels  serve,  whose  beauty  the  sun  and  moon  admire,  who 
had  put  a bracelet  on  her  arm  and  a rich  necklace  of  precious  stones  round 
her  neck,  and  earrings  of  inestimable  pearls  in  her  ears,  and  a crown 
on  her  head,  sent  an  angel  to  protect  her.  Those  whose  reason  was 
bowed  down  below  the  passion  of  the  brute,  who  feared  not  the  laws 
of  men  nor  the  vengeance  of  God,  were  terrified  and  awe-struck  at  the 
virtue  of  a woman.  Only  one  wretch  presumed  to  approach  her,  but  the 
avenging  lightning  from  heaven  struck  him  blind,  and  he  fell  trembling  to  the 
ground.  At  the  prayer  of  Agnes  he  was  restored  to  sight  and  health.  The 
enraged  governor,  stimulated  by  the  fiendish  vexation  of  her  disappointed  lover, 
ordered  her  head  to  be  struck  off.  With  light  and  joyful  step  she  pressed  for- 
ward to  the  place  of  execution  with  more  eagerness  than  others  go  to  their 
wedding  place.  The  spectators  wept  to  see  one  so  young  and  beautiful  led 
out  to  death  ; she  alone  was  joyful.  “ He  who  choose  me  first  shall  receive 
me.  Why  do  you  hesitate,  Executioner  ? Let  that  body  perish  which  pleases 
those  whom  I cannot  love.”  Thus  nobly  did  the  virgin  St.  Agnes,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirteen,  earn  a double  crown  for  her  chastity  and  religion.  She 
remained  a virgin,  and  obtained  the  palm  of  martyrdom. 

A church  has  been  since  built  over  the  spot,  and  faithful  tradition  records 
the  place,  which  has  been  preserved  by  the  veneration  of  the  devout,  as  the 
scene  of  her  virtue  and  her  triumph.  You  descend  to  it  from  the  interior  of 
the  present  church  by  a flight  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  steps.  It  consist  of  two 
arehed  chambers  connected  by  a long  passage,  and  is  dimly  lighted  by  two  or 
three  windows  opening  into  Piazza  Navona.  It  is  in  all  respects  like  a cellar, 
or  wine  vault,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  ancient  times  it  was  on  the 
ground  floor,  so  much  has  the  pavement  in  this  and  other  parts  of  Rome  risen 
above  its  former  level.  In  fact,  when  necessity  occasionally  requires  the 
water  pipes  to  be  examined,  portions  of  ancient  pavement  are  not  unfrcquently 
found  at  a depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet : the  height  of  the  present  road  above  the 
ancient  Via  Sacra  is  known  to  every  body  who  has  visited  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  forum.  In  the  opinion  of  antiquarians,  the  two  chambers  which  I have 
described  formed  a portion  of  the  substruction  of  the  circus  agonalis,  now 
called  Tiazza  Navona ; and  it  is  not  all  improbable  that  women  of  evil  fame 
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had  taken  advantage  of  a place  so  exciting  and  so  frequented  by  the  young  and 
the  dissolute.  In  each  of  these  subteranean  chambers  an  altar  has  been  raised : 
over  one  is  a beautiful  bas-relief  from  the  chisel  of  Algardi,  representing  the 
saint  between  two  soldiers  \yith  her  nakedness  covered  by  her  hair,  which' 
grew  miraculously  and  descended  down  to  her  feet,  on  her  being  exposed  in 
so  cruel  a situation.  The  hands  crossed  on  the  breast  and  the  eyes  meekly 
cast  down  mark  the  calmness  and  resignation  of  the  Christian  martyr.  There 
is  no  proud  disdainful  look,  no  upbraiding  of  her  persecutors,  no  calling  on  the 
executioner  to  do  his  worst : from  the  hands  of  God  she  had  received  her  vir- 
tue and  her  life,  and  into  the  hands  of  God  she  resigned  it  to  await  his  own 
good  time.  The  Indian  virgin  taken  by  a hostile  tribe  will  suffer  without  a 
groan  the  insults  and  torments  of  her  enemies ; but  in  her  you  will  see  the 
scornful  lip,  the  haughty  and  disdainful  look,  and  you  will  hear  the  irritating 
and  provoking  voice  stimulating  the  fury  of  her  persecutors : her’s  is  the  tri- 
umph of  barbarian  pride : Agnes’s  was  the  triumph  of  Christian  virtue. 

The  present  noble  church  of  St.  Agnes  was  built  by  Pope  Innocent  X,  of 
the  house  of  Pamfili,  whose  palace  was  adjoining.  Connected  with  it  is  a col- 
lege for  the  education  of  priests  ; which,  as  well  as  the  church,  is  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Prince  Doria  Pamfili.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a Greek  cross, 
and  is  surmounted  by  an  elegant  cupolo  and  two  belfreys,  from  the  designs  of 
Borromino,  and  is  usually  considered  one  of  his  best  works : the  interior  of 
the  church,  as  far  as  the  cornice,  is  the  work  of  Girolomo  Rainaldi : the  cu- 
polo was  painted  by  Ferri  and  Corbellini  his  scholar.  The  front  is  of  Traver- 
tine stone,  is  gracefully  curved,  and  is  ornamented  with  col  urns  of  the  Corin- 
thian order.  The  interior  is  likewise  adorned  with  eight  large  Corinthian  col- 
umns, and  is  all  incrusted  with  excellent  marbles.  The  high  altar,  standing 
at  the  top  of  the  Greek  cross,  is  incrusted  with  flowered  alabaster  and  adorned 
with  four  beautful  columns  of  verde  antique,  two  of  which  were  made  out  of 
one  that  anciently  belonged  to  the  arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  Corso. 
Above  the  altars  and  in  other  parts  of  the  church  are  statues  and  bassirilievi, 
by  the  ablest  masters  of  the  time : the  statues  of  St.  Agnes  and  St.  Sebastian 
have  gained  most  celebrity.  The  St.  Agnes  is  by  Ercole  Ferrata:  it  repre- 
sents the  saint  on  the  funeral  pile,  in  which  manner  she  is  said  to  have  suf- 
fered by  the  Eastern  acts  of  her  martyrdom. 
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SAINT  AGNES  * 

[From  the  (London)  Catholic  Magazne.] 

“oh,  mart,  conceived  without  sin,  pray  por  me  who  have  recourse 

TO  THEE.” 

Innocent  lamb  to  Jesus  dear, 

Fair  and  purest,  what  dost  thou  here  ? 

Dost  thou  not  oread  the  tiger’s  rage, 

As  it  sullenly  stalks  its  guarded  cage  ? 

Dost  thou  not  hear  the  people’s  cnee? 

Dost  thou  not  see  their  vengeful  eyes  ? 

Dost  thou  not  know  the  hate  they  bear 
To  virgins  pure,  is  in  that  glare ; 

And  those  cries  that  echo  of  death  and  shame. 

Are  for  her  who  avows  the  Christian’s  name? 

Then,  untrembling  victim  what  dost  thou  here. 

Mid  those  cries  of  horror  and  eyes  of  fear? 

u I see  the  eves  that  on  me  glare, 

I hear  the  shouts  that  rend  the  air, 

The  thirsty  steel,  the  tiger’s  roar 
That  asks  another  victim  more, 

The  hate  that  binds  me  to  this  spot, 

I feel  them  all,  but  heed  them  not! 

“ Stranger,  I was  a thoughtless  child. 

Scarce  seven  years  had  o’er  me  smiled, 

When  one  who  loved  me  true  and  wdl. 

Of  Christian  lore  would  often  tell ; 

And  of  that  God  by  traitor  sold. 

Unlike  the  gods  in  which  men  glory. 

Whose  lives  such  wickedness  unfold, 

Makes  light  the  crimes  of  mortal  story. 

She  said  that  for  our  sins  He’d  slept 
An  infant  on  his  mother’s  breast. 

That  in  a garden  He  had  wept 
A sweat  of  blood  to  make  us  blest. 

u My  name  was  dear  to  Him,  she  said. 

The  Lamb  without  a spot  or  stain ; 

The  Lamb  that  was  to  slaughter  led, 

Who  suffered,  and  did  not  complain. 

She  said,  that  for  our  sins  and  pnde, 

Upon  a shameful  cross  he  diea ! 

She  said,  His  Virgin  Mother  fair 
Beneath  it  stood,  and  saw  Him  there; 

And  then  in  matchless  agony, 

That  Mother  saw  him  bleed  and  die  !’* 

“ And  canst  thou  wonder  that  I gave. 

To  Him  who  died  my  soul  to  save. 

Its  treasured  love,  and  that  in  vain 
The  world  did  asK  it  back  again  ? 

And  canst  thou  wonder  that  I bow 
Me  gladly  to  the  headsman’s  blow. 

Ana  that  I would  not  change  to  day 
The  victim’s  place  for  Cesar’s  sway  ?” 


• There  is  a tradition,  that  at  the  martyrdom  of  St  Agnes,  the  blood  gushed  forth  as  whit* 
as  milk,  in  miraculous  attestation  of  her  purity ; for  the  other  incidents  in  these  van es>  ** 
Butler’s  Life  of  the  Saint,  on  the  21st  of  Jan  uary. 
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“They  tried  to  change  roe,  or  to  move, 
They  tried  to  tempt  to  worldly  love ; 
Vain  love,  that  flourished  for  an  hour, 

To  give  me  to  the  headsman’s  power ; 
Unlike  His  love,  who  died  to  save, — 

For  baffled  hopes  it  gives  the  grave  1 

“ And  blessed  be  that  Saviour  dear, 

Who  kept  me  in  the  hour  of  shame, 
Who  bade  His  Seraphims  draw  near, 

To  robe  me  in  their  wings  of  flame; 
And  who,  in  mercy,  cast  a blight 
Upon  that  hardened  sinner’s  sight, 

Who  dared  an  impious  look  to  cast 
Upon  His  Virgin,  pure  and  chaste.” 

“ Stranger,  I was  almost  a child 
Amid  a host  of  hostile  men’ 

More  savage  far,  and  far  more  wild, 

Than  lions  in  their  tribute  glen. 

Vet  in  that  dark  and  dreadful  hour, 

I felt  a strange  supernal  power 
Lift  me  above  the  trembling  fear 
That  virgins  feel  when  danger’s  near, 

To  that  which  they  hold  first  and  best, — 
The  chastity  by  Jesus  blest! 


“ They  crowded  round  me,  and  they  tore 
With  impious  hands  the  vest  I worej 
More  dreadful  far  than  wild  beast  cries, 
Their  horrid  threats  around  me  rise ; 
When  lo ! around  me  sudden  thrown 
The  living  light  of  seraph  wings : 

And  He,  my  spirit’s  Spouse  comes  down. 
And  blindness  on  my  tyrants  flings, 
For  none  could  gaze  upon  that  light, 

And  see, — it  was  so  wondrous  bright 


“ Long,  long  I leaned  upon  His  breast, 
Drinking  the  chalice  of  the  blest, 

And  only  wakened  from  that  trance 
Of  exquisite  bliss  to  find  me  here, 
Where  tiger’s  roar,  and  soldier’s  lance, 
Th’  arena  fill  with  awe  and  fear. 


“ But  the  Christian’s  soul  is  raised  above 
All  but  the  hopes  of  immortal  love ; 

He  trembles  alone  lest  he  should  not  die. 

For  he  thirsts  to  drink  of  eternity  1 
And  my  breast  is  panting  to  meet  the  rage 
Of  the  green-eyed  tiger  in  yonder  cage ; 

And  my  blood  is  throbbing,  and  not  in  vain. 

To  pour  itself  forth  to  the  ground  like  rain ; 
Ana  my  soul  would  make  itself  wings  to  flee. 
My  Saviour,  my  Spouse,  and  my  God,  to  Thee. 
But  hark ! they  call,  ana  I must  away ; 

The  headsman  waits,  and  I must  not  stay  ’ 

Oh,  blest  be  the  sword,  and  blest  the  doom ! 
Yes,  Father  in  heaven,  I come ! I come  1” 


One  radiant  glance  she  upward  threw, 
And  then  to  meet  the  summons  flew. 
A sudden  shout,  an  outcry  wild, 
Arose  to  greet  the  Martyr  child ; 

And  when  the  headsman  put  aside 
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The  glory  of  her  golden  hair, 

He  wept  that  death  should  have  a bride 
So  very  child-like,  and  so  lair. 

But  hand  and  aim  were  good  and  true, 

And  nothing  of  his  trembling  knew ; 

The  blood  sne  wished  to  pour  like  rain, 

Came  white  as  milk  from  every  vein, 

And  thus  before  all  men  confest, 

The  favorite  virtue  of  her  breast. 

While  her  soul  had  winged  it.  like  the  dove, 

To  seek  the  Spouse  of  its  early  love ! 

Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  B.  V.  Mary . M.  C.  A, 


THE  ENCLOSED  GARDEN.— A TALE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Once  upon  a time  there  were  three  children,  and  they  were  all  bom  of  one 
mother.  Like  her,  they  were  fair  and  comely,  and  there  was  a joyousness 
and  brightness  in  their  eyes,  which  showed  that  health  and  happiness  was  theirs, 
and  that  the  buoyancy  of  dear  childhood  was  fresh  and  brightly  glowing  within 
them* 

Their  mother  was  fair  and  spotless,  and  she  loved  her  children  with  the 
true  love ; and  they  loved  her  in  return,  and  watched  every  expression  of  her 
countenance,  smiling  as  she  smiled  on  them,  and  obedient  to  her  last  commands. 
And  she  was  well  worthy  of  their  love ; for  she  had  borne  them  in  her  arms 
from  infancy,  and  having  clothed  them  in  milk-white  garments,  she  was  ever 
with  them,  leading  them  by  the  hand,  and  pouring  into  their  tender  ears  a 
thousand  motives  of  love,  which  took  root  in  a good  soil,  and  gave  promise 
that  one  day,  good  and  comely  fruit  of  virtue  should  flow  from  so  fair  and 
early  a promise.  For,  her  great  pleasure  was  to  teach  them  how  to  walk  in 
the  ways  of  virtue,  and  how  they  might  keep  unstained  the  robe  of  innocence, 
with  whioh  she  had  clothed  them. 

Now  the  way  she  took  to  teach  them  this,  was  a secret  way,  which  she  bad 
long  ago  learned  from  her  Spouse,  who,  when  He  went  away  to  heaven,  had 
solemnly  consigned  to  her  the  conduct  of  his  dear  and  much  loved  offspring; 
for,  in  his  place  she  was  set,  and  her  only  care  was  to  honour  and  fulfil  his 
commands,  by  meek.obedienoe  to  his  words,  and  by  honouring  in  these  pledges 
of  love,  his  beloved  memory.  For  when  he  lived  with  her  he  charged  her 
with  many  things  which  she  was  to  do.  How  she  was  to  remember  his  words, 
which  were  always  sweet  and  full  of  most  gracious  kindness,  and  how  she 
was  to  teach  these  to  their  mutual  children,  that  so  they  might  be  like  her,  and 
come  to  him  when  death  should  call  them  away,  to  be  happy  with  him  for  ever 
in  heaven. 
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And  lest  at  any  time  they  should  be  at  a loss  in  his  absence,  he  gave  fo  his 
beloved  Spouse,  a vast  treasury,  in  which,  all  that  was  good  and  of  value  was 
stored  up ; much  gold,  and  sweet  gums,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  all  of 
whieh  were  endowed  with  such  virtue  that  whosoever  used  them,  were  saved 
from  many  dangers — nevertheless  they  had  this  further  property  of  communi- 
cating their  gifts  to  the  user,  so  that  whosoever  made  use  of  his  gold  became 
refined, — whosoever  used  his  gums  became  redolent  of  sweet  incense.  His 
silver  gave  purity,  and  his  precious  stones  afforded  to  each  the  several 
property  of  the  gem  he  wore.  His  wealth  was  inexhaustible ; and  though  his 
spouse  was  never  so  lavish,  yet  she  seemed  never  to  have  come  to  an  end  of  rich- 
es,—or  rather,  the  more  she  gave  the  more  rich  she  seemed  to  become.  For 
wbat  she  gave  away  to  her  children,  grew  more  valuable  in  their  hands ; and 
ber  wealth  was  to  see  them  abound,  and  then  she  was  rich  and  happy. 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  precious  metals,  rich  spices,  and  goodly 
gems,  were  such  as  are  used  for  pride  and  show,  and  bravery,  such  as  where 
the  crown  encircles  an  aching  head,  where  the  diamond  agraffe  fixes  a silk 
cope  over  a troubled  heart,  or  where  the  dazzle  of  the  bright  emerald  attracts 
the  gazer’s  eye  from  the  wan  complexion  of  the  wearer  of  the  gay  bauble  ; 
hut  to  show  in  more  striking  relief,  the  lustreless  and  sickly  eye  of  her  that 
boasts  thereof.  But  these  precious  things  which  she  gave  out  of  her  treasury, 
were  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  the  diamond  that  hides  its  lustre  in  the 
gloomy  mine,  or  the  pearl  that  lies  in  obscurity  among  the  coral  reefs  of  the 
depths  of  the  ocean.  Her  jewels  were  fairer  far  than  these,  and  her  gold  was 
seven  times  refined.  The  choicest  amongst  them  was  as  the  violet  among 
flowers,  whose  perfume  is  rich,  and  its  purple  most  beautiful,  but  both  are  hid 
behind  the  clustering  leaves,  so  this  sweet  and  lovely  jewel  grew  low  and  re- 
tired ; but  whosoever  wore  it  became  lovely  in  their  mother’s  eyes,  and  most 
dear  in  that  of  her  Spouse ; for  it  was  such  He  loved,  and  wore  the  most,  giv- 
ing an  example  to  all  that  should  love  him,  that  the  surest  road  to  his  heart  and 
love,  was  to  walk  as  Hz  had  walked,  adorned  with  the  sweetest  gem  of  Hu- 
mility. 


chapter  II. 


Now  it  was  the  wont  of  the  mother  of  these  children  to  recall  the  words  of 
her  beloved  Spouse,  and  to  repeat  them  with  accents  so  sweet  and  persuasive, 
that  her  instruction  glided,  as  it  were  dew  from  heaven,  softly  on  the  hearts  of 
those  that  hung  about  her  lips,  and  treasured  up  every  fond  lesson  that  she 
gave  them.  She  early  told  them  how  God  made  them,  and  for  what  purpose ; 
that  He  made  them  for  love,  and  that  all  He  desired  for  the  countless  blessings 
whieh  He  poured  on  them  continually,  was,  that  they  should  give  Him  their 
hearts.  And  her  rule  of  love  was  very  easy ; God  was  love,  and  therefore 


they  were  to  love  Him,  and  to  show  that  love  by  loving  one  another ; that  so 
they  might,  here,  as  it  were,  prepare  their  hearts,  like  golden  censers,  polishf^^ 
And  made  meet,  for  being  swung  by  the  hands  of  holy  Angels  in  heaven.  Fair 
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she  said  that  Angels  watched  over  them,  and  gathered  their  good  desires  and 
sighs  of  love,  and  these  they  offered  up  to  God  in  heaven,  like  the  rising  fumes 
of  sweet-smelling  incense. 

“ Love  one  another,”  she  would  say  to  them,  early  in  the  morning — as  she 
led  them  forth  in  cool  calm  air,  and  brought  them  to  the  shrine  of  love,  which 
yet  was  odorous  with  the  devotional  incense  of  the  preceding  evening — “ love 
one  another,”  she  would  often  repeat  to  them,  as  the  day  grew  apace,  and  the  sun 
shone  high  in  the  heavens,  and  noontide  came ; “ Love  one  another,”  she  would 
still  repeat,  as  it  declined  from  the  znith,  and  the  slanting  shadows  fell  long 
over  the  meadow,  and  its  last  rays  lighted,  then  tinged,  the  red  clouds  of  the 
West ; and  when  darkness  began  to  grow,  and  all  wonted  and  familiar  things 
seemed  to  wane  away  from  the  eye,  still  she  would  repeat  the  same  lesson,  and 
as  plaintive  and  tender  as  before,  her  last  words  as  she  gave  them  her  nightly 
blessing,  were  “ Love  one  another” — so  that  even  in  sleep,  the  heart  might 
xe-echo  the  sentiment,  and  rest  like  her  own  beloved  Spouse,  who  while  he 
slept,  yet  in  his  heart  kept  watch. 

Nor  was  there  ever  a cloud  over  her  face,  save  only  when  her  little  ones 
neglected  or  broke  her  golden  rule.  Then,  indeed,  she  was  stern,  but  it  was 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  And  even  in  her  sternest  mood,  her  love  was 
.shown  but  the  more ; for  she  would  weep  when  she  saw  her  little  ones  going 
away  from  her,  as  she  wont  to  call  any  such  branch  of  the  great  law  of  Love. 
“ Why  would  you  fly  from  me  ?”  she  would  say, — “ why  would  the  lamb  leave 
the  fold,  in  thoughtless  waywardness,  to  seek  the  wolf? — why  would  you  for- 
sake one  that  loves  you  so  dearly,  and  has  done  so  much  for  you, — who  has 
toiled  and  suffered  for  you,  in  cold,  and  want,  and  lack  of  all,  that  you  should 
be  rich  and  want  nothing?  Give  me  back  your  heart,  my  son,  and  do  not  fly 
from  me,  for  I love  you  even  now  in  your  unhappiness,  and  I will  weep  till 
you  return,  for  I am  weary  while  you  are  away  from  my  side,  and  I am  lonely 
as  a solitary  while  even  one  of  you  refuses  my  embraces, — for  while  you  are 
ungentle  one  to  another,  you  wound  my  heart,  and  thoughtlessly  it  may  be> 
but  yet  most  truly  you  are  unkind,  ungrateful,  and  ungentle  to  me. 

“ He  my  beloved  Spouse,  from  heaven,  where  his  home  is,  looks  down  and 
implores  you  to  return.  He  has  Angels  at  his  right  hand,  many  a bright  and 
blessed  spirits,  who  minister  before  the  throne  of  Almighty  God,  in  the  palace 
of  the  Lamb,  and  these  He  sends  sweeping  through  the  bright  blue  skies,  in 
golden  copes,  and  dazzling  wings,  to  help  you,  unseen, — to  lure  you,  by  every 
gentle  means,  to  come  back  to  me.  Sometimes  it  may  be  by  showing  you  the 
worthlessness  of  what  calls  you  away, — sometimes  by  making  bitter  the  cup  of 
pleasure, — sometimes  by  spreading  his  bright  wings  over  a rose,  that  you  may 
be  saved  from  its  thorn, — sometimes  letting  you  pluck  the  rose,  that,  in  so 
doing,  you  may  prick  the  hand,  and  by  its  pain  be  reproved  for  your  having 
taken  to  be  a truant  from  my  side, — sometimes  the  bright  and  holy  visitants 
touch  the  quick  of  your  heart,  and  as  you  weep,  they  gather  these  salt  tears, 
as  precious  first  fruits  of  your  return, — laying  them  up  as  pearls  of  price,  to 
be  placed  in  roy  treasury,  to  give  me  joy  out  of  sorrow. 
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44  At  other  times,  they  breathe  a sweet  and  unseen  influence  when  you  are 
asleep,  pressing  you  in  the  sweet  fetters  of  a loving  obedience,  and  smoothing 
the  path,  as  it  were,  by  strewing  rose  leaves  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  your’s 
to  walk. 

44  Come,  then,”  she  would  say,  in  a sweet  voice  of  plaintive  appeal,  that 
touched  the  soul  of  her  strayed  little  one ; 44  arise,  make  haste,  my  love,  my 
dove,  my  beautiful  one,  and  come.  4 The  winter  is  over.1  You  can  love  one 
another : 4 the  rain  is  over  and  done,’  your  sorrow  hath  made  amends  for 
your  fhult.  4 The  flowers  have  appeared  in  the  land ; the  voice  of  the  turtle  is 
heard ; the  fig-tree  hath  put  forth  her  green  figs ; the  vines  in  flower  yield 
their  sweet  swell.  Arise,  my  love,  my  beloved  one,  and  come.’  (Cant.  ii. 
10-13.)  The  sun  of  reconciliation  hath  risen.  The  stars  shine  out  with  a 
brighter  lustre ; the  voice  of  sweet  birds,  Blessed  Spirits,  make  melody,  and 
the  face  of  all  external  nature  is  changed,  for  you  love  one  another,  and  the 
object  of  your  existence  and  the  sufferings  of  my  spouse  had  but  one  object, 
to  make  you  love  God  ; and  now  1 am  happy  and  contented,  for  1 know  you 
love  God,  and  fulfil  the  end  of  your  being,  when  you  prove  this  by  loving  one 
another.” 

Then  would  she  tell  them  how  needful  it  was  that  they  should  redouble 
their  love  one  to  another,  in  proportion  as  they  had  given  offence.  But  though 
this  was  her  lesson,  yet  often  when  any  of  her  children  had  fallen,  on  their 
return,  their  own  hearts  told  them  how  ungrateful  they  had  been,  and  that 
their  ingratitude  was  as  great  as  the  original  offence,  and  that  therefore  they 
were  bound  to  love  all  the  more,  to  do  a thousand  little  offices  of  affection,  in 
token  of  their  sorrow,  and  of  their  firm  resolve  never  to  offend  again. — [ CaiA . 

•Mbg.]  M.  A.  S 


[From  the  Dublin  Review.] 
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The  Manual  or  Devotion.  By  Ambrose  Lisle  Pbillipps,  Esq.  Derby : J843. 

Whoever  views  from  the  outside  any  building  which  Protestant  piety,  no 
matter  of  what  class,  has  raised  for  purposes  of  worship,  can  ait  once  divine 
what  form  and  what  arrangement  the  interior  will  exhibit.  Whether  church  or 
meeting-house,  it  imports  not ; whether  it  be  a square  brick  building,  with  stair- 
cases and  gallery-seats  staring  out  of  long,  round-headed  windows,  or  a stone 
edifice,  that  shams  aisles  along  its  sides,  thrusts  out  a mean  chancel  at  one  end, 
and  spokes  up  a stunted  tower  at  the  other ; when  you  have  skimmed  over  the 
outer  surface  of  either,  you  have  planned  the  inside  ; you  know  at  once  that 
the  inner  surface  of  every  wall  will  run  flatly  parallel  with  the  external,  that 
the  whole  body  will  be  crammed  with  pews  or  seats,  and  that  a pulpit  and 
von.  1.  68 
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communion-table  (or  pulpit  alone,)  will  stand,  where  you  at  once  see  and 
know  that  they  must  stand.  This  is  quite  natural.  The  building  must  be  ac- 
cording to  the  religion.  Monotony  in  the  one  must  give  monotony  in  the  other. 
Morning  prayer  and  evening  prayer,  sermon  or  lecture,  are  at  best  but  slight 
variations  of  the  same  theme  ; Sunday  service  and  week-day  service  are  but 
trifling  modifications  of  the  same  type.  We  are  amused,  nearly  every  week,  by 
the  gravity  of  rubrical  and  liturgical  questions  raised  in  Anglican  periodicals  : 
what  prayers  should  be  said  at  the  lettem , and  what  at  the  faldstool , what  at 
one  side  of  the  communion-table,  and  what  in  front  of  it.  To  a Catholic,  such 
discussions  truly  appear  like  child’s  play  ; and  we  arc  tempted  to  think,  how 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites,  at  Rome,  would  smile,  first  to  see  such  mat- 
ters become  newspaper  topics,  and  then  to  observe  the  vast  importance  attached 
to  them.  Alas  ! the  mysticism  is  fled  for  ever  from  the  congregations  of  such 
churches,  which  alone  can  give  value  to  these  variations  and  riles ; the  spirit- 
ual symbolism  is  no  longer  valued,  which  only  can  stamp  dignity  and  meaning 
on  such  trifling  ceremonials. 

But  we  are  forgetting  that  we  have  yet  a counterpart  to  draw  to  what  we 
have  represented.  Look  on  the  outside  of  a finished  Catholic  church,  cathedra], 
collegiate,  or  parochial,  and  you  will  not  conjecture,  with  certainty,  what  a- 
waits  you  within.  The  grand  lines  will  not  deceive  you.  The  cross,  which 
the  lofty  ridges  of  the  towering  roofs  describe,  tells  you,  at  once,  of  the  sublime 
and  awful  mystery  which  is  to  be  there  celebrated.  But  round  it,  and  princi- 
pally round  its  noble  head, — like  the  glory  with  which  the  Christian  painter 
would  ever  encircle  its  prototype, — are  clustered  other  minor  buildings,  se- 
parately and  minutely  elaborate,  richly  chased  gems  set  in  the  crown,  each  ap- 
parently the  choice  work  of  some  loving  mind,  bent  upon  excelling.  And  there 
run  forth,  and  along,  secondary  appendages,  as  they  seem,  of  the  main  building, 
giving  scarce  an  evidence,  to  the  outward  beholder,  of  their  interior  destination 
and  worth.  Whence  comes  all  this  variety  ? From  the  nature  of  the  worship 
to  be  performed  within.  It  is  varied,  as  are  all  those  beautiful  appurtenances, 
and  secondary  portions  of  the  sacred  edifice.  The  offices  to  be  performed  in 
them  have  suggested  them ; and  those  offices  grouped  round  the  great  and  hea- 
venly liturgy,  as  those  smaller  and  graceful  sanctuaries  do  round  the  majestic 
cross.  Here  is  the  chapel  of  the  most  Blessed  Sacrament,  because  the  Catholic 
Church  keeps  It  with  great  reverence,  and  often  brings  It  forth  to  her  infirm 
or  dying  children,  or  sets  It  aloft,  as  the  Lamb  upon  His  throne,  to  be  worship- 
ped and  adored  by  priests  and  people.  There  is  the  Ladye-chapel,  faccrajeholy 
Church  has  especial  devotion  to  the  ever  blessed  Mother  of  God,  and  must  have 
a sort  of  family  chapel,  for  homely  pilgrimage,  where  the  pious  people  of  the 
congregation  may  gather  at  evening,  and  quietly  say  their  beads,  as  if  in  Her 
society.  Here  are  shrines  of  saints,  in  other  smaller  chapels,  because,  from 
time  immemorial,  their  relics  or  their  memories  have  been  much  honoured  in 
the  place : and  to  give  them  proper  estimation,  and  to  direct  attention,  separating 
them  from  other  objects,  though  sacred,  is  the  proper  way : just  as  a nobleman 
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will  put  his  masterpiece  of  art  in  a rich  cabinet  by  itself.  And  then  you  have 
chantries,  where  family  sepulchres  are  placed,  and  commemorations  of  the  de- 
parted faithfully  made,  and  where  the  same  devout  spirit  which  rejoiced  with 
souls  in  bliss,  sympathizes  sorrowfully  with  those  in  suffering. 

But  our  allegory,  or  image,  is  not  thus  complete.  As  any  one  can  know  and 
comprehend  all  the  inside  of  a Protestant  house  of  worship  by  surveying  the 
outside,  and  as  one  cannot  really  understand  and  estimate  the  interior  of  a true 
Catholic  church,  without  going  into  it,  and  ranging  round  its  parts,  and,  if  he 
be  a stranger,  asking  their  uses ; so,  likewise,  one  may  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  meagre  poverty  (called  by  its  fautors  simplicity)  of  every 
uncatholic  worship,  without  the  pain  and  misfortune  of  belonging  to  it  and  ming- 
ling in  it ; while,  on  the  other  hand  no  man  need  hope  ever  to  know,  understand, 
or  value  worthily,  the  richness  and  fulness  of  Catholic  devotion,  in  its  many 
beautiful  formr,  till  he  have  passed  into  the  interior  of  its  divine  sanctuary, 
and  have  visited,  in  its  spirit,  all  its  separate,  but  harmonizing  parts.  We  have* 
in  a former  article,  spoken  of  the  great  liturgical  prayers  of  the  Church,  though 
far  from  becomingly;  the  little  volume,  which  we  owe  to  the  zeal  and  piety  of 
a layman,  of  one  who  from  the  outside  has  passed  into  the  inside  of  the  Church, 
reminds  us  how  much  remains  to  be  said  of  those  secondary  and  minor  obser- 
vances of  Catholic  devotion,  which  give  her  a rich  variety,  and  yet  the  privi- 
lege of  being  known  only  by  those  within.  “ Omnis  gloria  ejus  Filiae  Regis 
abintus , in  fimbriis  aureis,  circumamicta  varietatibus.” 

The  feeling  of  the  age,  we  know,  is  all  for  simplification,  for  curtailing, 
for  baring  everything  to  its  pure  essentials.  If  a machine  that  has  been 
originally  cumbrous  in  its  complication  is  reduced  to  half  a dozen  wheels, 
it  is  reckoned,  now-a-days,  a great  discovery.  A gardener  is  more  proud  of  a 
tree  which,  cut  down  to  a few  switches  nailed  in  painful  tension  to  a wall,  bears 
some  very  choice  fruit,  than  he  is  of  a stately  trunk,  that  tosses  its  noble  head 
of  foliage  in  the  wind.  The  two  great  questions  of  the  day  are, — first,  how 
much  of  anything  (except  worldly  goods)  is  absolutely  necessary  ; and  then, 
what  is  the  shortest  and  cheapest  way  of  getting  it.  And  this  is  applied  to  re- 
ligion;— what  are  the  services  essential  to  be  attended  ? what  is  the  most  sim- 
ple form  of  having  them  P Let  us  answer  : “the  Sunday's  Mass,”  and  so  far 
will  be  conceded;  but  then  we  shall  be  told, — “let  it  be  as  shorn  of  its  splen- 
dour, as  meagre  of  attendance,  and  as  simple  in  ceremonial  as  possible.  And 
so  be  it  with  every  sacrament  and  sacramental ; let  us  have  all  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  their  efficacy,  but  suppress  all  that  you  can,  with 
safety.” 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  men  who  speak  thus  have  no  power  over  nature  ; or 
they  would  be  playing  sad  pranks  with  her,  and  teaching  her  some  very  summary 
ways  and  short  cuts,  instead  of  her  very  complicated  methods,  and  slow  pro- 
gresses. And  yet  the  order  of  grace  presents  so  many  analogies  to  her’s,  that 
we  should  think  it  might  strike  any  man,  that  it  isas  absurd  and  as  unnatural  to 
taiQper  with  the  spiritual,  as  it  would  be  with  the  physical,  world.  Each  is,  in 
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fact,  a world  of  life  ; each  has  living  laws,  dependent  upon  a higher  power  than 
man’s j each  refuses  to  be  trammelled  by  new  and  arbitrary  ones.  Take  the 
plant  and  its  life ; upon  how  many  small  and  trifling  things  it  must  depend ! 
Try  to  simplify  them  and  you  will  at  once  destroy  it.  Shut  it  up  and  feed  it 
with  an  artificial  atmosphere,  in  which  the  ingredients  are  purified  of  all  that  in- 
terferes with  their  justest  proportions  ; and  you  will  find  it  sicken.  Make  a 
soil  for  it  upon  scientific  and  chemical  principles,  and,  ten  to  one,  it  will,  most 
ungraciously,  refuse  to  grow.  And  why  ? because  its  principle  of  life  requires 
many  more  things  than  you  can  seize  or  even  estimate  ; little,  imperceptible, 
atomic  things,  which  will  escape  the  keenest  eye.  Y ou  know  not  what  it  sucks 
from  the  dew-drops  that  sparkle  on  its  leaves  at  morning,  beyond  what  the  pure 
water  from  the  fountain  could  give ; you  know  not  what  healthy  element  it  may 
inhale  from  the  very  mist  which  sometimes  envelopes  it ; you  know  not  what 
refreshments  it  may  draw  from  the  hoar-frost  that  clothes  its  naked  limbs  in 
winter  with  a mock  efflorescence ; you  know  not  what  degree  of  enrichment  it 
receives  from  the  grass  that  decays — nay,  from  the  insects  themselves  that  die, 
round  its  foot.  The  chance  admixture  of  some  stray  loam,  or  sand,  or  other 
mineral,  in  the  soil  wherein  it  stands,  may  minister  to  its  living  energies  a pe- 
culiar subsidiary  source  of  sustenance  and  growth.  Now,  in  a like  manner, 
the  spiritual  life  may  be  kept  up,  and  made  up.  The  many  lesser  ministrations 
of  grace,  which  seem  to  us  minute,  and  of  very  secondary  importance,  have 
their  value  and  their  efficacy  in  it,  which  now  escape  our  notice,  but  may  one 
day  appear  as  they  deserve.  It  may  be  a pleasing  exercise  of  the  new  intelli- 
gence to  be  hereafter  granted  to  the  soul,  for  the  full  understanding  of  God’s 
mercies,  to  see  how  much  of  its  spiritual  growth  was  forwarded,  and  how  much 
of  its  fruit  matured,  by  these  smaller  means ; what  latent  strength  was  supplied 
by  a blessing  casually  but  respectfully  received,  what  coming  blight  washed 
off  by  the  sprinkled  waters  which  the  Church  had  sanctified,  what  measure  of 
favour  gained  by  an  act  of  thoughtful  reverence  as  we  passed  before  God’s  al- 
tar; what  a buffet  was  given  to  the  evil  powers  that  would  have  ruined  us,  by 
the  sign  of  the  cross  imprinted  seasonably  on  our  foreheads ; in  fine,  how  much 
of  our  advancement  in  virtue  was  owing  to  our  constant  and  devout  employ- 
ment of  what  others  undervalue  and  therefore  heed  not. 

It  may  be  said,  that  yet  we  allow  these  things  not  to  be  essential ; and  there- 
fore that  there  may  be,  and  are,  many  in  the  true  Church,  who  belong  to  this 
class  of  persons,  and  are  yet  no  less  among  its  living  members : Why,  then, 
should  they,  or  others,  be  urged  to  more  ? We  reply  by  asking,  Are  these  in 
general  the  ornaments,  the  flower  of  the  Church  ? They  may  be  living  plants, 
it  is  true,  but  are  they  rich  in  spiritual  fruit  ? are  they  fair  and  beautiful  to  the 
eye  both  of  the  faithful  and  of  the  separated  ? Is  it  among  them  that  we  find 
the  instructors  of  the  ignorant,  the  comforters  of  the  poor,  the  endow  ers  of  char- 
itable foundations,  the  propagators  of  truth?  Are  they  not  invariably  the 
cold,  the  worldly,  or  the  sickly,  and  the  lukewarm  Christians  P The  Church 
of  God  has  the  privilege  of  beauty  and  loveliness  bestowed  upon  her ; would 
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the  possess  it  indeed,  if  she  had  none  but  these  to  show  P But,  thank  Gody 
the  has  something  better, — she  has  souls  devout,  fervent,  zealous,  and  mortifi- 
ed ; she  has  holy  religious,  active  priests,  edifying  laymen.  Now,  those  who 
keep  up  her  noble  claims  to  that  prerogative,  will  be  found  ever  to  set  the 
highest  value  upon  the  minor  observances  and  rites  of  the  Church — will  be 
found  most  careful  in  their  use,  ever  zealous  in  their  defence  of  them.  If, 
then,  we  see,  as  we  always  shall,  the  higher  growth  in  virtue  and  the  full 
comeliness  of  holiness  united  with  these  practices,  and  going  hand  in  hand  with 
their  application,  should  we  not  cherish,  rather  than  undervalue,  them ; in- 
crease and  encourage,  rather  than  diminish,  them  ; uphold  and  vindicate,  rather 
than  abandon  them  to  obloquy  and  misrepresentation  P 
Let  us,  by  way  of  example,  imagine  a person  who  has  stepped  beyond  the 
frozen  zone  of  Catholicity  into  its  more  genial  sphere,  and  has  begun  to  feel 
its  warmth.  We  speak  not  of  place,  but  of  mind;  so  that  we  understand  by 
this,  one  who  has  learnt  to  taste  interiorly  the  abundant  consolations  of  his  re- 
ligion ; who  goes  to  the  church,  not  one  day  in  the  week,  because  it  is  Sun- 
day, but,  if  possible,  every  day,  because  his  Lord  is  there ; who  approaches 
the  altar,  not  at  certain  stated  periods,  with  long  intervals,  because  custom  or 
law  prescribes  it,  but  as  often  as  his  own  hunger  after  the  food  that  perisheth 
not,  impels  him.  A heartless  Jansenist  will  perhaps  say,  that  such  frequency 
will  beget  familiarity,  and  this  must  be  jealously  guarded  against ; and  we  will 
say,  that  it  is  exactly  familiarity  which  we  desire  to  have,  and  to  produce.  He 
will  dwell  on  the  epithet  “ tremendous,”  prefixed  to  the  holy  mysteries,  and 
call  out  for  mere  fear : and  we  will  answer,  “ O sacrum  convivium  I”  He  will 
intone  in  solemn  key  the  little  chapter,  u Quicumque  manducaverit  panem 
hmic  indigne,  reus  erit  Corporis  Domini and  we  will  reply  by  the  antiphon, 
in  gladder  notes,  “ O quam  suavis  est  Domine  Spiritus  tuus ; qui  ut  dulcedinem 
team  in  filios  demonstrares,  pane  suavissimo  de  ccelo  prestito,  esurientes  re- 
ples  bonis,  fastidiosos  divites  dimittens  inanes.”  If  the  Jansenistic  reasoning 
prevails,  there  is  an  end  to  all  we  wish  to  say.  The  “ Sacrament  of  Love,” 
becomes  rather  that  “ of  Fear ; the  banquet  is  changed  into  a medicine,  the 
staff  into  a scourge,  the  viaticum  into  a heavy  load.  The  poor  wayfarer  to- 
wards warmth  and  light — the  two  rays  from  heaven — is  driven  back  amidst 
his  ice-bergs  again,  to  shiver  and  freeze  in  the  cold  and  gloomy  regions  of 
modern  semi-protestantism.  But  let  us  suppose  that  he  has  had  courage  to 
face  and  go  by  this  moody  monster,  and  to  get  fairly  into  the  genial  pastures  of 
the  Church  Catholic,  and  to  feed  fully  upon  its  truths  and  feelings ; he  has  be- 
gun to  love  that  which  makes  him  love,  to  enjoy  that  which  gives  him  joy. 

He  will  not  easily  be  satisfied,  as  he  used  to  be.  He  begins  to  think  that  a 
means  of  grace  is  at  his  command,  which  he  has  not  sufficiently  attended  to. 

Our  merciful  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  institute  the  noblest  and  blessedest  oi 
His  sacraments  in  a permanent  form,  which  allows  one  to  possess  Him,  in  a 
marvellous  manner,  at  all  times.  One  may  envy  the  ancient  Christians,  and^f*" 
almost  covet  their  persecutions,  on  the  condition  of  being  allowed,  as  thaf 
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were,  to  have  the  Lord  an  inmate  in  the  house,  and  rising  before  day,  partake 
of  Him  most  familiarly.  The  house  of  Obededom  was  indeed  but  poorly  hon- 
oured in  comparison  with  theirs.  But,  even  now,  if  not  in  our  own  unwor- 
thy dwellings,  at  least  in  His  own  house  we  may  have  Him  ever.  If  we  are 
sick,  He  comes  to  us  when  ever  bidden ; when  we  are  well,  shall  we  re- 
quire much  pressing  to  go  to  Him  P Such  a thought  seems  most  natural ; and 
whatever  is  natural  to  the  devout  soul,  has  place,  of  course,  in  the  Catholic 
system : for  this  system  is,  in  fact,  the  nature  of  the  inward  and  spiritual 
world. 

No  one  can  go  into  a Catholic  country  without  seeing  at  once  this  idea  car- 
ried out  into  practice.  Every  church  that  can  be  considered  public,  is  left 
open  almost  all  the  day ; cathedral,  collegiate,  and  parish  churches,  and  often 
many  others.  It  is  considered  a matter  of  right  that  they  should  be  so.  This, 
to  our  minds,  forms  a lamentable  contrast  between  England  and  those  coun- 
tries ; we  mean  not  Protestant  England,  but  what  is  Catholic  of  it.  For  truly, 
were  the  churches  left  open  in  the  former,  merely  that  strangers  might  more 
easily  gratify  their  curiosity,  by  looking  through  them,  we  might  perhaps  in- 
deed plead  our  poverty,  to  call  it  nothing  worse,  and  say,  that  as  we  have  no 
pictures  or  rich  marbles  to  show,  we  may  as  well  shut  up  our  comparatively 
poor  places  of  worship.  But  the  case  is  not  so.  There  are  plenty  of  country 
churches  in  France,  or  Germany,  or  Italy,  which  can  boast  of  no  attraction  for 
the  eye  of  flesh,  which  yet  invite  the  passer-by  to  enter,  and  to  pray.  And 
many  will  do  so  ; especially  at  the  calm  evening  hour,  so  suitable  to  that 
duty.  Now,  that  which  attracts  them,  we  possess  in  our  poorest  chapels  : 
and  if  we  see  them  not  similarly  visited,  the  fault  is  in  persons  not  in  things. 
The  same  Wisdom  has  built  a house  with  us,  adorned  with  the  same  mystical 
seven  columns,  hath  spread  her  table,  and  calleth  aloud  from  her  high  citadel  on 
all  to  enter,  to  come  to  her,  and  to  partake.  So  far  there  is  no  difference,  then; 
the  difference,  lies  in  the  obedience  to  the  call.  We  may  throw  the  blame  upon 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  live,  our  country,  and  times,  but  it  will  not  do. 
It  must  ultimately  fall  upon  ourselves.  The  feeling  is  not  amongst  us  which 
inspires  our  brethren  abroad.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  trace  the  mat- 
ter further,  that  we  should  enquire  into  its  hidden  or  patent  causes,  that  we 
should  specify  where  the  fault  more  particularly  rests.  Let  us  all  at  once 
bear  it,  acknowledge  it,  and  strive  to  correct  it.  Let  us  in  every  way  study  to 
make  the  house  of  God  more  loved,  its  privileges  more  highly  prized,  and  its 
treasures  more  earnestly  coveted.  If  circumstances  will  not  allow  us  to  throw 
it  open  indiscriminately  all  day,  let  us,  at  least,  make  it  at  all  times  accessible 
to  the  faithful,  and  let  us  teach  them  what  comfort  they  may  find  there. 

The  terms  which  Catholics  soon  come  to  apply  to  religious  practices,  are  no 
unapt  keys  to  the  interpretation  of  those  feelings,  with  which  they  are  to  be  ac- 
companied. Thus,  the  familiar  expression  “ a visit  to  the  B.  Sacrament,”  so 
well  understood  in  Catholic  countries  and  Catholic  communities,  contains  at 
once  a depth  of  faith  and  love,  which  long  descriptions  could  not  so  adequately 
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convey.  It  declares  at  once  the  simple,  hearty,  practical  belief  in  the  Real 
Presence  ; not  a vague,  surmising  opinion,  not  an  uncertain  hope  that  the  Lord 
of  glory  may  be  there,  but  a plain  assurance  that,  as  surely  as  a king  dwells  in 
his  palace,  and  may  there  be  found  by  those  who  are  privileged  to  enter  in  ; or 
rather,  as  He  Himself  dwelt  once  in  a stable,  making  it  His  first  palace  upon  earth, 
and  there  was  “visited”  by  kings  from  a distance,  and  by  shepherds  from  the 
neighbourhood  ; that  He  abode  in  the  houses  of  His  friends,  and  was  “ visited” 
by  Nicodemus  for  instruction,  or  by  Magdalene  for  pardon,  so  does  He  now 
dwell  amongst  us,  in  such  sort  as  that  we  may  similarly  come  before  Him, and 
have  recourse  to  Him  in  our  wants.  Nothing  short  of  the  liveliest  faith  in  the 
mystery  could  have  introduced,  or  could  have  kept  up  this  practice.  But  the 
term  is  likewise  the  offspring  and  expression  of  love.  It  implies  a certain  in- 
timacy, if  one  may  use  so  homely  a term,  with  Him  to  whom  it  is  applied.  It 
gets  us  beyond  the  dark  regions  of  awe  into  those  of  glowing  affection  ; it  raises 
us  up  above  the  crouching  multitude  of  Israel’s  children  at  the  mountain’s  base, 
nay,  carries  us  straight  through  the  clouds  and  lightnings  at  its  side,  to  the  silent 
radiant  summit,  where  God  and  man  meet  face  to  face,  and  discourse  together 
as  friends  are  wont  to  do.  Yes ; chamber  devotion  is  doubtless  good ; the  still 
domestic  oratory  at  home,  with  its  little  tokens  of  loving  piety  hung  around, — 
trophies  often  from  a holier  land, — is  very  composing,  soothing,  and  devout. 
But  the  great  and  generous  thoughts  of  Catholic  heroism  are  conceived,  or 
rather  inspired  at  the  altar,  where  the  adorable  Sacrament  reposes  ; there,  de- 
pend upon  it,  in  silent  prayer,  the  noble  damsel  in  heart  rejects  the  world  and 
its  vanities,  and  plights  her  troth  to  the  spouse  of  her  chaste  heart:  there  the 
young  eclesiastic,  bowing  in  meditation  calm  and  sweet,  thinks  over  the  tri- 
umphs ofhis  schoolmates,  over  the  swords  and  red-hot  pincers  of  Tonquin,  and 
resolves  to  share  their  crown  of  martyrdom  ; there,  whatever  is  planned  for  the 
Church  of  God,  that  requires  earnest  zeal  and  persevering  energy,  is  matured 
and  resolved.  And  there,  too,  is  the  heart  unburthened  of  its  daily  load  of  sin 
and  sorrow,  anxiety,  and  distress,  with  a fulness  of  feeling  that  comes  not  else- 
where ; sacrifices  seem  easy  which,  in  any  other  place,  would  be  hard  ; and  the 
Catholic  soon  learns  to  feel  and  utter  those  words  which  are  there  most  appli- 
cable: “ Etenim  passer  invenit  sxbi  domum , d tuitur  nidum  sibi  . . . crf- 
taria  Tua,  Do  mine  virtutum,  Rex  mens , d Deus  mens”  # 

But  the  idea  involved  in  this  form  of  devotion  deserves  further  developcment; 
though  we  have  already  in  part  anticipated  our  meaning,  where  we  illustrated 
It  by  comparing  it  with  circumstances  in  our  Lord’s  earthly  existence.  We 
described  Him  as  visited  in  His  blessed  sacrament,  even  as  He  was  in  His 
dwellings  when  in  the  flesh.  Now  the  perfection  of  trne  ascetic  devotion,  at 
least  in  its  first  degree,  may  be  said  to  consist  in  this,  the  drawing  us  as  close  as 
possible  to  our  Divine  Master,  and  enabling  us  to  feel  near  Him,  and  with  Him, 
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just  as  we  might  hope  to  have  done,  had  we  been  happily  numbered  among  His 
friends  and  familiars.  But  this  idea  we  shall  have  a better  opportunity  of  ex- 
panding just  now  : we  must  pursue  our  immediate  subject  to  its  natural  termi- 
nation. 

If  the  principle  of  private  devotion  among  Catholics  be  that  of  coming,  as  near 
as  possible,  to  the  feelings  in  faith  and  love,  of  those  who  lived  in  our  Blessed 
Redeemer’s  society  upon  earth  ; the  great  idea  and  principle  of  public  worship, 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  is  to  copy,  as  faithfully  as  may  be  permitted,  the  hom- 
age paid  to  Him  and  his  Father  in  heaven.  With  the  Church  triumphant  she  is 
one  ; and  their  offices  in  regard  to  praise  and  adoration  are  the  same.  Now, 
if  we  look  up  towards  that  happier  sphere,  we  see  the  Lamb  enthroned  to 
receive  eternal  and  unceasing  worship,  praise,  and  benediction.  How  beau- 
tifully has  the  pencil  of  Van  Eyck  transferred  this  scene  to  earth,  in  his 
splendid  picture  of  “ the  Adoration  of  the  Lamb.”  In  it  all  the  tribes  of 
earth,  and  all  estates  of  men,  united  in  the  Catholic  Church,  are  represented 
as  engaged  in  admiring,  in  praising,  and  in  worshipping  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  And  this  universality  of  homage  only 
requires  perpetuity,  an  unceasing  perpetuity,  to  make  it  a counterpart  to  the 
scenes  which  opened  upon  John  at  Patinos.  In  the  Catholic  system  this 
could  not  be  wanting.  The  Church  would  not  be  content  with  opening  her 
sanctuaries  all  day,  to  such  chance-worshippers  as  devotion  might  lead  to 
them,  even  though  she  might  know  that  no  hour  or  minute  would  elapse  dur- 
ing which  some  one  or  other  in  her  vast  dominions  would  not  be  engaged  in 
such  exercise  of  prayer.  She  would  not  even  leave  this  duty  of  perennial 
homage  to  those  praying  communities,  who,  distributing  the  day  and  night  into 
various  portions,  some  at  one  hour,  some  at  another,  no  doubt  fill  up  the  en- 
tire space  with  holy  services.  But  she  would  have  a direct,  uninterrupted 
worship  ever  going  on,  through  every  season,  and  through  every  day,  of  her 
Lord  and  Saviour,  as  the  adorable  victim  on  His  altar-throne. 

For  this  purpose,  in  large  towns,  where  there  are  a sufficient  number  of 
churches,  the  entire  year  is  portioned  out  among  them,  in  spaces  of  eight-and- 
forty  hours,  an  interval  which  has  given  the  name  to  the  devotion,  of  the  Forty 
hours'  Prayer . No  expense  is  spared,  no  pains  neglected  to  make  this'  sacred 
rite  as  solemn  and  as  devout  as  possible.  The  church  is  richly  adorned  with 
tapestry  and  hangings,  while  the  day-light  is  excluded,  not  so  much  to  give 
effect  to  the  brilliant  illumination  round  the  altar,  as  to  concentrate  and  direct 
attention  towards  that  which  is  upon  it,  and  make  It,  like  the  Lamb  in  heaven, 
the  lamp  and  sun,  the  centre  of  light  and  glory  to  the  surrounding  sanctuary. 
After  a solemn  mass,  and  a procession,  the  blessed  Sacrament  is  enshrined  and 
enthroned  above  the  altar ; at  the  same  moment  that,  with  similar  pomp,  it  is 
reverently  taken  down  in  some  other  church.  Around  it  is  disposed,  as  it 
were,  a firmament  of  countless  lights,  radiating  from  it,  symbolical  of  the  ever 
wakeful  host  of  heaven,  the  spirits  of  restless  life  and  unfading  brightness, 
that  keep  watch  round  the  seat  of  glory  above.  At  the  foot  of  the  altar  kneel 
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immovable,  in  silent  adoration,  the  priests  of  the  sanctuary,  relieving  each 
other  day  and  night,  pouring  the  prayers  of  the  people,  as  fragrant  odours, 
before  it.  But  look  at  the  body  of  the  church!  No  pews,  no  benches,  or 
other  encumbrances  are.  there;  but  the  flood  of  radiance  from  the  altar  seems 
poured  out  upon  the  marble  pavement,  and  to  stream  along  it  to  the  very  door. 
But  not  during  the  day  will  you  see  it  thus ; the  whole,  except  during  the 
hours  of  repose,  is  covered  with  kneeling  worshippers.  To  look  at  the 
scene,  through  the  eye  of  memory,  comes  nearer  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
heavenly  vision  than  aught  else  that  f we  know.  It  seems  to  us  as  though,  on 
these  occasions,  flesh  and  blood  lost  their  material  grossness,  and  were  spirit- 
ualized as  they  passed  the  threshold.  Softly  and  noiselessly  is  the  curtain 
raised,  which  covers  the  door,  and  passed  uplifled  from  hand  to  hand,  in  silent 
courtesy,  as  a succession  of  visitors  enter  in;  they  who  in  the  street  just 
now  were  talking  so  loud,  and  laughing  so  merrily,  how  they  steal  in,  with 
slow  pace  and  gentle  tread,  as  though  afraid  to  break  upon  the  solemnity  of 
the  scene!  For  before  and  around  them  are  scattered,  without  order  or  ar- 
rangement. persons  singly  or  in  groups,  as  they  have  entered  in,  all  lowly 
kneeling,  all  reflecting  upon  their  prayerful  countenances  the  splendour  from 
the  altar ; and  as  they  pass  among  them  to  And  place,  with  what  careful  and 
quiet  step  they  tread  their  way,  so  as  least  to  disturb  those  among  whom  they 
move  ; and  then  drop  down  upon  their  knees  too,  in  the  first  open  space,  upon 
the  same  bare  stone  floor,  princess  and  peasant,  priest  and  laymen,  all  equal  in 
the  immeasurable  distance  betw  een  them  and  the  eternal  object  of  their  adora- 
tion. In  no  other  time  or  place  is  the  sublimity  of  our  religion  so  touchingly 
felt.  No  ceremony  is  going  forward  in  the  sanctuary,  no  sound  of  song  is 
issuing  from  the  choir,  no  voice  of  exhortation  proceeds  from  the  pulpit,  no 
prayer  is  uttered  aloud  at  the  altar.  There  are  hundreds  there,  and  yet  they 
are  engaged  in  no  congregational  act  of  worship.  Each  heart  and  soul  is  alone 
in  the  midst  of  a multitude ; each  uttering  its  own  thoughts,  each  feeling  its 
own  grace.  Yet  are  you  overpowered,  subdued,  quelled  into  a reverential 
mood,  softened  into  a devotional  spirit,  forced  to  meditate,  to  feel,  to  pray. 
The  little  children  who  come  in,  led  by  a mother’s  hand,  kneel  down  by  her 
in  silence,  as  she  simply  points  towards  the  altar,  overawed  by  the  still 
splendour  before  them ; the  very  babe  seems  hushed  to  quiet  reverence  on 
her  bosom.  The  hurried  passer  by,  who  merely  looks  in,  cannot  resist  the 
impulse  to  sink,  if  only  in  a momentary  genuflection,  upon  his  knee ; nay, 
even  the  English  scoffer,  who  will  face  anything  else,  will  not  venture  to 
stalk,  as  elsewhere,  up  the  nave,  heedless  of  others’  sacred  feelings,  but  must 
needs  remain  under  the  shelter  of  the  doorway,  or  steal  behind  the  shadow  of 
the  first  pillar,  if  he  wishes  to  look  on  without  partaking.  But  more  forward, 
or  in  the  recesses  of  the  aisles,  how  many  you  will  find,  who  have  not  merely 
entered  in  to  pay  their  passing,  evening  visit,  but  who  have  spent  their  hours 
in  that  heavenly  presence,  where  they  seem  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  para- 
dise. To  them  it  is,  indeed,  u the  house  of  God,  and  the  gate  of  heaven  !” 
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It  does  one’s  spirit  good  even  to  look  again  upon  such  hours,  through  years  of 
distance  and  miles  of  space ; it  recalls  to  mind  emotions  deeper  anda  tenderer 
than  we  may  hope  for  here ; it  makes  one  almost  envious  of  those  whose  privi- 
lege they  are.  Never  shall  we  forget  the  first  evening  that  we  were  admitted 
to  enjoy  it.  It  was,  indeed,  a sumptuous  church,  though  its  rich  marbles  were 
drapered  over,  in  one  of  the  fairest  cities  in  Italy.  But  though  we  have  since 
seen  many  more  costly  and  more  spacious,  it  has  retained  in  our  memory  a 
charm  peculiar  to  itself,  a distinctive  character  impressed  by  the  solemn  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  first  saw  it,  an  affection  and  interest  which  none 
other  has  been  able  to  supplant. 

But  we  must  hasten  on.  As  night  closes  in,  will  there  not  be  danger  of  this 
worship  ceasing  ? The  last  visitors  have  retired,  the  sacristan  is  locking  the 
gates,  the  poor  who  have  the  privilege  of  asking  alms  at  the  door  have  ceased 
their  pious  appeals — for  it  is  right  that  charity  should  be  exercised  at  such  a 
place,  and  where  should  the  lame  and  the  blind  sit  to  ask  it,  rather  than  at 
that  gate  which  of  all  others  best  deserves,  for  the  time,  the  title  of  “the  beau- 
tiful”? Still  the  piety  of  the  faithful  is  neither  exhausted  nor  fatigued.  While 
equipages  are  rolling  through  the  streets,  conveying  the  worldly  to  and  from 
places  of  entertainment,  and  long  after  they  have  ceased  their  din,  there  is  one 
carriage,  at  least,  which  is  busy  all  night  wilh  a better  errand ; which,  at 
stated  hours,  may  be  seen  to  set  down  at  the  church  a relay  of  night-watchers, 
and  to  take  their  homes  those  of  the  preceding  hour.  Pious  confraternities 
devote  themselves  to  this,  as  well  as  to  other  deeds  of  piety ; and  carry  on 
the  godly  work  for  centuries,  night  after  night,  without  newspaper  advertise- 
ments, dinners,  or  steam  excursions. 

Why  are  we  precluded  from  this  truly  heavenly  devotion,  this  angelic  ser- 
vice ? Shall  it  be  the  old  story — “ we  are  not  ready  for  these  things — our 
people  don’t  understand  them — we  are  too  poor  for  such  functions  or — we 

hesitate  again  to  state  the  objection — “ they  are  not  essentials,  they  are  not 
necessary,  and  we  can  go  on,  as  we  have  done,  without  them?”  Yet,  we  may 
boldly  say,  that  if  any  country  under  the  sun  has,  more  than  another,  a want  of 
such  a devotion,  it  is  ours.  Here,  where,  in  three  hundred  years,  more  churches 
have  been  desecrated,  more  tabernacles  profaned,  more  altars  broken,  more 
impious  blasphemies  uttered,  more  sacrileges  committed,  more  perjuries  pro- 
nounced, against  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  than  in  the  entire  world  else,  sincethe 
days  of  Berengarius ; here,  where  more  consecrated  plate,  sanctified  by  the 
contact  of  the  most  precious  Gifts,  stands  on  the  tables  and  sideboards  of  prin- 
ces and  nobles,  than  brought  a hand  to  write  judgment  in  the  banqueting-haU 
of  Balthassar  5 here,  where  alone  denial  of  this  most  holy  institution  has  been 
made  a public,  a legal,  a national,  a royal  act ; here,  where  this  Holiest  of 
Holies  has  been  chosen  as  the  favourite  object  of  the  profanest  treatment,  pierced 
by  the  jeer  of  the  scoffer,  beaten  about  in  the  unholy  language  of  itinerant 
declaimers,  crowned  with  ignominy  from  the  pulpit  and  platform; — here, 
surely,  if  anywhere,  should  loving  hearts  conspire  to  atone  and  compensate,  by 
holding  the  heavenly  Mystery  in  perpetual  homage,  and  never  allowing  one 
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moment  to  pass,  in  which  adoration,  and  benediction,  and  glory,  are  not  openly 
and  solemnly  bestowed  on  it.  There  is,  indeed,  in  England,  one  community, 
and  we  believe  only  one,  in  which  the  perpetual  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Eu- 
christ  is  carried  on.  There  is  abroad  a religious  order  devoted  exclusively  to 
this  holy  purpose.  But  the  house  of  which  we  speak  has  obtained  the  special 
privilege  of  uniting  it  to  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict : and  day  and  night,  some  of 
the  sisterhood  watch  in  prayer  before  the  altar.  But  this  does  not  meet  our 
wants.  We  should  have  something  more  general,  more  national.  It  is  true 
that  no  single  town  could  darry  on  the  devotion  as  it  is  abroad ; but  what  is  to 
prevent  the  entire  country  combining  for  the  pupose  ? Could  not  a sufficient 
number  of  churches  be  found  (one  hundred  and  eighty  would  suffice,  and  in 
England  there  are  five  hundred)  of  which  the  congregations  would  agree,  with 
assistance  perhaps  from  their  neighbours,  to  bear  the  moderate  expense  neces- 
ary  for  it,  and  to  devote  themselves,  according  to  their  ability,  for  eight-and- 
forty  hours  to  watching  and  prayer  ? The  distribution  of  days  might  then  be 
made,  so  that  the  worship  should  pass  over  the  whole  country,  return- 
ing to  different  neighbourhoods  at  stated  intervals,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  devotion 
of  the  faithful  everywhere.  If  twice  the  number  of  congregations  would  en- 
ter into  it,  the  perpetual  adoration  could  go  on  in  two  distant  places  at  once, 
and  so  on  in  progression.  Uniform  rules  might  be  laid  down ; for,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  point  on  which  the  sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  has  been  more 
explicit,  than  on  this.  And  soon  should  we  see  the  devotion  of  the  faithful 
towards  the  sacred  mysteries  receive  a new  impulse,  and  burn  up  in  a brighter 
flame.  We  hesitate  not  no  say,  that  it  would  shortly  become  a favourite  form 
of  worship ; and  every  one  would  long  for  the  time  when  it  would  return  to 
His  own  church  or  chapel,  or  into  his  neighbourhood  at  least.  We  might  then 
indeed  feel  that  we  were  trying  to  do  something  towards  wiping  off  the  long 
scores  of  treason  and  insult  run  up  by  our  country,  and  hastening  the  time  of 
merciful  visitation,  by  propitiating  the  measure  of  wrath  that  yet  remains. 

But  even  if  it  be  not  in  our  power  as  yet  to  establish  this  beautiful  devotion 
among  us,  which  we  will  not  easily  believe,  we  cannot  give  too  much  encour- 
agement to  what  in  part  attains  the  same  object,  and  is  common  to  all  the  Church 
—the  Benediction.  Of  all  the  minor  rites  in  the  Catholic  Church,  there  is 
mme  more  esteemed  and  loved  by  devout  persons, — none  more  calculated  to 
inspire  true  piety,  and  to  draw  down  blessings.  We  know  places  where  sev- 
eral conversions  are  attributable  to  its  solemn  celebration ; and  others  where 
not  a little  has  been  effected  by  it,  towards  exciting  a thoroughly  Catholic 
spirit,  and  keeping  fervour  alive.  Abroad,  its  hour  usually  varies  with  the 
season.  It  is  made  to  close  the  day : when  its  labours  are  over,  and  when  the 
time  generally  given  to  exercise  and  recreation  is  ending,  there  are  few  towns 
in  which  the  bell  of  some  church  or  other  does  not  invite  those  who  are  re- 
turning home,  to  join  in  the  concluding  homage  of  the  day.  Nay,  so 
favourite  is  this  devotion,  that  if  several  churches  concur  in  performing 
same  evening,  they  will  arrange  so  as  to  satisfy  the  piety  of  the  people,  b^f 
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abling  them  to  attend  at  more  than  one.  And  so  great  is  the  concourse,  and  so 
eager  the  devotion,  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  seethe  church  full  to  lit- 
eral overflowing,  and  the  breadth  of  the  street  opposite  the  open  door  occupied  by 
a kneeling  crowd,  who  thus  receive  the  evening  blessing  of  the  Lord  of  glory, 
form  an  echo  without  to  the  pealing  hymn  within.  What  a soothing,  delight- 
ful end  to  a day  of  toil  or  of  anxiety ! How  reconciled  to  its  pains  does  one 
feel  through  it ; and  how  prepared  for  the  duties  of  home  does  one  hasten 
from  it ! With  us,  this  service  is  generally  joined  to  vespers  or  afternoon 
prayers ; and  whether  from  the  inconvenience  of  the  hour,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  is  often  comparatively  scantily  attended.  Perhaps  we  have  not  as  yet 
made  our  people  feel  sufficiently  the  beauty  and  advantage  of  the  service ; per- 
haps it  is  not  always  conducted  with  sufficient  dignity  and  solemnity  to  impress 
them  with  its  importance.  But  this  matter  belongs  not  to  us : all  that  we  wish, 
or  have  a right  to  do,  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact,  that  equal  interest  is  not 
felt  amongst  us  for  this  most  beautiful  act  of  worship,  as  we  find  elsewhere. 
And  our  desire,  here,  as  in  every  thing  else  Catholic,  is  to  excite  and  keep 
alive  a holy  rivalry,  that  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  outdone, — to  make  us  look 
without  foolish  national  pride  upon  the  advantages  which  others  have,  deter- 
mined to  copy,  and  so  to  gain  them.  We  must  assume  the  decided  attitude  of 
Catholics;  we  have  no  longer  the  plea  of  persecution ; we  cannot  shelter  our- 
selves under  the  imaginary  rights  of  a national  establishment.  We  belong  to 
the  Church  Catholic,  the  Orbis  terrarum  Church, — unfettered  and  uncompro- 
mised ; and  our  aim  should  be  to  assimilate,  to  harmonize,  to  be  of  one  spirit 
asof  one  faith — of  equal  fervour  and  piety,  as  of  equal  profession  and  creed. 

As  another  illustration  of  the  beauties  which  the  Church  presents  to  our  ad- 
miration in  her  minor  offices,  we  may  take  the  subject  of  the  work  before  us, 
which  has  led  us  to  the  consideration  of  this  topic.  Its  purpose  is  to  recom- 
mend the  devotion  so  little  understood,  nay  often  so  much  slighted. even  by  good 
people  in  our  country — the  rosary.  It  is  intended  as  a manual,  or  guide, 
for  those  principally  who  adopt  it  in  the  modified  form  which  the  Church  has 
lately  approved,  of  the  Living  Rosary , in  which  the  various  mysteries  are  dis- 
tributed among  different  persons,  who  thus  collectively  weave  together  that 
flowery  crown  of  exquisite  devotion,  the  chaplet  (sweet  old  name,  which  we 
would  gladly  see  revived !)  that  crowns  at  once  the  divine  Son,  and  the  Vir- 
gin-Mother. For  a full  explanation  of  this  holy  exercise,  and  for  an  account 
of  its  origin,  its  advantages,  and  prerogatives,  we  will  simply  refer  our  read- 
ers to  the  work  itself.  It  will  amply  repay  them ; and  they  will  And  in  the 
meditations  proposed  to  facilitate  the  practice  of  contemplation  ( which  forms 
an  essential  portion  of  the  Rosary)  much  tenderness  of  feeling  and  liveliness 
of  thought,  that  will  be  at  once  edifying  and  improving  to  them. 

Ours  is  perhaps  a drier  task,  more  barren  and  didactic — to  explain  the  the- 
ory of  the  devotion  itself,  and  so  remove  some  prejudices  which  we  know  ex- 
ist against  it.  And  perhaps  the  season  at  which  we  publish  this  may  not  be 
inappropriate  for  the  purpose. 
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We  have  already  observed,  that  a great  principle  of  Catholic  devotion  is  the 
endeavouring  to  feel,  as  we  should  have  done  amidst  the  scenes  which  excite  it. 
The  Church  in  her  public  offices  suggests  this  idea ; she  takes  us  successive- 
ly to  all  the  great  events  in  the  history  of  our  redemption,  puts  us  vividly  into 
them,  presents  us  to  the  actors,  and  instils  into  us  their  feelings.  We  need  not 
enter  further  into  this  view,  because  it  is  probably  not  new  to  any  of  our 
readers,  and  it  belongs  rather  to  another  subject.  But  we  may  observe,  that 
the  grand  charm,  nay,  the  essential  power  of  St  Ignatius’s  Spiritual  Exercises , 
— that  treasure  of  spirituality,  that  store-house  of  devotion,  that  none  can  ri- 
val,— consists  in  the  vivid  apprehension  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  which  the 
very  senses  are  made,  in  some  sort,  to  serve.  We  are  told  that  Goethe  trained 
himself  to  look  at  objects  with  the  eye  of  the  artists;  so  that  in  a group  he 
could  discern  what  characteristics  Raflaelle,  or  Guercino,  or  Michelangelo, 
would  respectively  have  seized ; and  a landscape  he  would  contemplate  accord- 
ingly as  Claude,  or  Salvator  Rosa,  or  Poussin  would  have  done,  each  drawing 
from  it  a different  picture,  though  all  true  representations.  And  so  surely,  if 
one  wished  to  contemplate  the  tender  scene  of  our  Lord’s  nativity,  one  could 
gaze  upon  it  through  the  eyes  of  those  poor,  but  happy  shepherds  who  wit- 
nessed it,  and  try  to  feel  and  adore,  humbly  and  lovingly,  as  they  must  have 
done;  or  one  may  approach  it  in  the  train  of  the  eastern  kings,  and,  with  more 
distant  veneration,  offer  up  such  gifts  as  God  has  granted  us.  Again,  it  we  go 
up,  in  devotion,  to  Calvary,  we  may  place  ourselves  in  many  different  positions 
and  aspects : we  may  look  upon  the  Cross  from  the  gibbet  of  the  penitent  thief, 
and  take  comfort  from  words  spoken  towards  it ; or  we  may  think  of  Magda- 
lene, and  gaze  through  her  tearful  eyes,  and  feel  love,  not  unmixed  with  re- 
morse, and  perhaps  with  indignation  too,  against  the  authors  of  all  this  woe 
(alas ! ourselves ;)  or  we  may  stand,  with  John,  love  predominating  over  every 
passion,  noting  diligently,  with  the  evangelical  eagle’s  ken,  every  minute  de- 
tail of  sorrow,  and  every  marvellous  mystery  of  charity.  And  after  the  glad 
third  day,  when  He  is  risen  again,  we  may  find  many  ways  of  taking  part  in 
so  joyful  an  event:  it  may  be  shame  and  sorrow-stricken,  like  poor  Peter,  or 
with  spouse-like  eagerness,  as  Mary  addressed  the  supposed  gardener.  But 
surely  there  is  One,  who  had  a share  in  these  and  all  other  such  scenes,  through 
whose  eyes  we  should  all  be  glad  to  view  them,  in  whose  heart  we  should 
long  to  feel  them.  If  in  the  reflection  upon  another’s  soul  we  wish  to  view 
the  occurrences — joyful,  dolorous,  or  triumphant — through  which  mercy  and 
glory  were  purchased  for  us,  there  is  one  “Mirror  of  Justice,”  bright,  spot- 
less, untarnished,  which  reflects  them  in  their  full  clearness  and  truth.  Shall 
we  not  strive  to  look  upon  it?  If  these  events  called  up  feelings  in 
every  spectator,  in  one  breast  alone  they  found  depth,  and  breadth,  and  strength 
enough  to  do  them  full  justice.  Shall  we  not  watch  and  study  its  heavings 
and  powerful  throes  ? The  maternal  heart  alone  could  contain  the  ocean  of 
bitterness,  or  the  heaven  of  joy,  which  these  various  mysteries  were  fitted  to 
create.  And  hence  the  natural  desire  of  loving  souls,  to  be  its  associate,  and 
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to  stand  with  its  venerable  possessor  in  sight  of  all  that  She  saw,  in  hearing  of 
all  that  She  heard,  in  observance  of  all  that  She  laid  up  in  her  heart. 


Juxta 


stramen  > 
Crucem  ) 


Et  me  tibi  sociare 


tecum  stare 


In  \ pknctu  \ desidero* 


Now  this  is,  to  our  minds,  exactly  tlie  object  and  practice  of  the  Rosary. 
The  history  of  our  divine  Savour’s  life  may  justly  be  divided  into  four  periods. 
The  first  comprises  His  blessed  birth  and  childhood, — bright  and  joyful  days, 
no  doubt,  in  spite  of  the  sorrows  and  trials  that  mingled  with  them.  The 
second  includes  the  three  years  of  His  public  mission.  The  third  is  short 
Indeed,  but  full  of  mighty  events,  and  crowded  with  awful,  yet  most  affection- 
ate recollections : it  occupies  but  one  day, — a day  of  sadness  and  gloom,  but  a 
day  in  which  more  was  done  for  man,  than  had  been  accomplished  in  four 
thousand  preceding  years ; the  day  for  which  those  thousands  had  run, — of 
renovation  of  all  nature,  more  wonderful  than  that  of  its  first  creation.  Finally, 
the  fourth  is  the  glorious  period  which  commenced  at  the  Resurrection,  and  is 
continuing  now,  and  will  continue  without  end.  Of  these  four  periods,  un- 
questionably, there  is  not  one,  which  is  not  overflowing  both  with  instruction 
and  with  appeals  to  our  affection.  But  it  is  clear  thst  the  second  is  more  es- 
pecially devoted  to  the  first,  the  other  three  mainly  to  the  last.  A triple  plea 
of  love  is  addressed  to  us  by  them,  a plea  which  no  heart  that  meditates  on 
them  can  resist.  Now,  it  is  during  these  especially  that  we  ever  have  a wit- 
ness present,  who  can,  better  than  one,  convey  to  us  the  becoming  feelings, 
wherewith  wt  should  strive  to  contemplate  them: — perhaps  of  our  Lord’s 
public  life  an  apostle  is  the  best  evidence,  on  whose  mind  the  wonderful  teach- 
ing of  the  Mount,  opened  gradually,  unfolding  mysteries  never  before  heard, 
or  whose  amazed  senses  saw  the  first  awakening  to  consciousness  of  the  rising 
dead,  and  the  glad  bound  of  the  released  cripple,  and  the  kindling  glow  of  the 
cured  blind  man’s  countenance.  Or  we  may  go  into  the  hearts  of  those  so 
benefited,  and,  spiritually  applying  their  case  to  our  own,  try  to  imitate  their 
sentiments.  But  while  a Mother  watches  over  the  birthplace  of  Jesus,  or 
follows  His  patient  footsteps  through  torments  to  death,  or  exults  in  the  tri- 
umphs which  ensue,  no  inferior  companionship,  no  smaller  measure  of  feeling, 
no  lower  standard  of  appreciation  will  be  preferred. 

This  is,  then,  the  devotion  which  the  Church  of  God  proposes  to  us  in  the 
Rosary  5 the  contemplation  of  the  mysteries  of  this  three-fold  portion  of  our 
Redeemer’s  life,  in  connexion  and  sympathy  with  His  loving  Mother’s  feelings 
In  each.  It  is  essentially  directed  to  Him,  being,  in  fact,  the  noblest  and  per- 
fectest  mode  of  meditating  on  Him.  There  is  still  another  view  of  it,  which, 


• “ Stabat  Mater  gaudiosa,”  and  ct  Stabat  Mater  dolorosa.” 
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it  strikes  us,  will  facilitate  and  endear  its  practice  to  many  7 and  therefore  we 
will  venture  to  unfold  it. 

The  Church  realizes  to  the  utmost  the  communion  of  saints : by  making  the 
intercourse  between  earth  and  heaven  as  vivid  as  possible.  The  exclamations 
of  the  old  Christians  at  the  martyrs’  tombs  were  as  bold  and  direct,  as  though 
they  had  been  addressing  the  confessors  in  prison.  And  the  Fathers  repre- 
sent them  to  their  hearers,  as  though  present  to  them,  defending  their  cities 
from  visible  enemies,  and  actively  interesting  themselves  in  their  welfare.  It 
is  only  doing  in  their  regard,  what  she  wishes  to  make  us  do,  towards  their 
Head  and  Lord, — give  the  greatest  possible  reality  to  her  belief  concerning 
them.  She  existed  in  the  small  apostolic  college,  and  the  handful  of  disciples 
who  enjoyed  our  Lord’s  society  on  earth ; the  pious  women  from  Galilee,  and 
the  few  like  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  formed  her  laity,  as  the  others  did  her  cler- 
gy. She  increased  in  multitudes,  but  she  strove  to  alter  not  in  feeling.  What 
the  apostles  felt  towards  their  Master,  they  continued,  no  doubt,  to  feel  after 
He  was  ascended — the  same  veneration,  the  same  love,  the  same  trustfulness, 
the  same  desire  to  imitate  Him.  And  these  feelings  they  would  leave  as  a 
legacy  to  their  successors ; who,  in  their  turn,  would  continue  to  them,  after 
they  had  sealed  their  testimony,  similar  attachment,  similar  respect.  Could 
Polycarp  fail,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  communing  spiritually  with  the  beloved 
disciple  John,  by  passing  again  and  again,  in  holy  meditation,  over  the  many 
happy  hours,  during  which  he  had  heard  him  recount  every  incident  witnessed 
by  him  in  his  Saviour’s  life,  and  listened  to  the  fervent  accents  of  charity  in 
which  they  were  related  P The  same  kind  of  communion,  only  more  exalted 
and  more  deeply  respectful,  we  may  easily  suppose  to  have  been  kept  up,  by 
those  who  enjoyed  in  life  the  familiarity  of  our  blessed  Lady. 

It  has  often  struck  us,  that  many  who,  in  latter  times,  have  not  scrupled  to 
use  the  coldest,  and  even  disrespectful,  language  respecting  her,  would  shrink 
Irom  the  idea  of  acting  similarly  towards  her,  had  they  lived  in  her  day,  and 
had  her  near.  When,  particularly,  we  have  heard  the  indignation  of  fancied 
zeal  break  from  female  lips  against  any  respect  being  paid,  or  devotion 
expressed  towards  her  who  is  the  peerless  glory,  the  matchless  jewel  of  her 
sex,  we  have  been  led  to  think  how  differently  the  heart  that  gave  the  tongue 
such  utterance  would  have  felt,  had  its  compassion  been  claimed  by  the  ven- 
erable matron,  whose  bereavement  of  the  best  of  Sons  had  been  caused  for  its 
sake.  Many  who  can  speak  unkindly  of  her  in  heaven,  would  have  melted 
into  compassion  over  her  on  earth ; would  have  kissed  with  deep  reverential  awe 
the  hand  that  hadlifted  from  the  ground  and  received  into  a maternal  embrace  the 
same  sacred  body,  just  born,  and  just  dead — the  infant  and  the  corpse : and 
would  have  deemed  it  a privilege  inestimable,  if  granted  them,  to  listen,  low  upon 
the  ground,  to  her  many  tales  of  joy  and  sorrow, — glowing  in  her  delight,  and 
softening  in  her  griefs,  and  exulting  in  her  triumphs.  That  some  holy  souls 
partook  of  such  happiness,  no  one  can  doubt.  During  the  years  that  she  sur- 
vived her  Son,  she  conversed  with  His  and  her  friends,  an  object  aurely^a» 
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affectionate  regard  and  deep  veneration.  And  of  what  would  she  discourse  so 
willingly  and  so  well,  as  of  Him  of  whom  her  breast  was  ever  full  ? Or,  how 
would  they  express  their  love,  better  than  by  making  Him  their  theme  ? How 
easily  does  the  imagination  depict  the  scene  of  some  faithful  follower,  like 
Luke,  anxious  to  have  accurate  knowledge  of  all  things  from  the  beginning, 
making  enquiries  concerning  the  earlier  periods  of  our  Lord’s  life ; and  then 
listening  to  the  marvellous  history  most  sweetly  told : — how  fair  and  reverent 
the  Archangel  came,  and  how  her  heart  fluttered  when  she  heard  his  salutation, 
and  her  soul  overflowed  with  consciousness  of  unheard-of  grace,  as  she  ac- 
cepted his  errand : how  wonderfully  Elizabeth  greeted  her,  and  how  their  in- 
fants mysteriously  rejoiced  in  mutual  recognition ; how  that  cold  December 
night  was  warmed  and  brightened  by  the  first  appearance  of  her  god-like  child, 
and  her  breast  enraptured  with  heavenly  delights,  as  He  thence  drew  His  first 
earthly  nourishment : how  holy  Simeon  proclaimed  His  dignity,  and  showed 
Him  honour  in  the  temple ; and  how  her  three  days’  tears  were  dried  up? 
when  she  found  her  lost  Son,  sitting  mild,  and  radiant  with  celestial  wisdom, 
amidst  the  old  men  of  the  law.  What  looks,  what  emotions  accompany  the 
recital ! With  what  breathless  respect  is  it  drunk  in  by  the  future  evangelist! 
Or,  we  may  fancy  John  more  privileged  to  tread  upon  that  tenderer  ground, 
on  which  both  have  walked  together, — the  path  of  the  cross,  on  some  sad  anni- 
versary, dwelling  with  her  upon  each  afflicting  event,  recalling  faithfully  every 
sacred  word,  till  she  voluntarily  felt  over  again  the  sword  of  grief  which  had 
pierced  her  soul.  And  then  would  he  not  change  the  theme,  and  pass  over  to 
the  bright  Sunday  morning,  which  saw  Him  rise  from  tMe  grave  to  comfort  the 
sharers  of  His  sufferings,  and  to  how  He  mounted  before  them  all  to  His  proper 
seat,  at  the  Father’s  right-hand,  and  thence  sent  down  His  holy  Spirit  on  them? 
And  who  would  now  restrain  her  thoughts  from  following  Him  in  spirit 
thither,  and  casting  up  a wistful  glance  towards  the  resting-place  for  which  she 
longed,  in  which  she  saw  Him,  her  sovereign  love,  prepared  to  receive  and 
crown  her,  when  the  fulness  of  her  time  shall  be  complete,  and  the  perfection 
of  her  patience  manifested  ? 

Now,  a contemplative  mind,  deeply,  affectionately  contemplative,  not  envy- 
ing, but  striving  to  copy,  those  who  had  such  singular  happiness  as  we  have 
described,  will  find  in  the  holy  Rosary  the  opportunity  of  most  nearly  approach- 
ing it.  Looking  at  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God  as  only  removed  in  place,  not 
in  affection, — changed  in  situation,  not  in  heart,  he  will  love  to  entertain  him- 
self with  her,  as  he  would  then  have  done ; will  fix  his  eye  on  her,  as  he  dis- 
courses with  her,  in  a devout  salutation  and  prayer,  upon  each  of  those  myste- 
ries, successively,  in  which  she  had  such  an  interest.  Instead  of  the  barren 
and  distracting  form  of  prayer,  which  some  complain  they  find  it,  they  will 
thus  discover  in  it  that  mine  of  spiritual  riches,  and  that  sweetness  of  consola- 
tion, which  we  know  all  those  saints  have  found  in  it,  who  have  been  particu- 
larly distinguished  for  their  piety  and  devotion  towards  the  life  and  death  of 
the  Son  of  God,  as  well  as  towards  his  loving  Mother. 
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We  may  be  asked, — Is  this  what  may  be  called  the  popular  understanding 
of  this  devotion,  and  is  it  thus  that  the  poor  in  Catholic  countries  practise  it  ? 
We  answer, — it  is,  as  far  as  their  capacity  goes.  They  know  that  each  decad 
in  the  rosary  has  reference  to  a particular  mystery,  and  their  catechism  has  taught 
them  exactly  to  know  them ; and  whenever  the  rosary  is  recited  in  common,  the 
contemplation  of  each  is  expressly  suggested.  And  this  advertence  is  neces- 
sary to  gain  the  indulgences  granted  to  the  devotion.  They  direct  therefore 
their  attention  to  the  proper  mystery,  and  say  their  prayers  in  its  honour  ; this 
is  sufficient.  Ignorant  persons  cannot  meditate  as  well  as  the  more  instructed ; 
nor  do  they  equally  understand  the  words  of  prayers,  or  lessons  from  scripture 
read  to  them.  But  their  good  will  and  fervour  do  more  than  make  up  for  this. 
Happy  should  we  be,  if  we  could  plead  the  same  excuse ! What  we  have 
wished  to  do,  is  recommend  the  devotion  of  which  Mr.  Phillipps’s  book  treats, 
to  those  who  fancy  it  insipid  and  unprofitable ; by  shewing  that  the  most  spir- 
itual-minded may  find  in  it  much  food,  wholesome  and  strengthening  food , 
most  sweet  and  delicious  food  too.  But  we  must  likewise  add,  that  we  have 
another  ground  for  loving  this  devotion,  and  encouraging  all  to  it, — those  even 
who  find  it  difficult  to  realize  in  practice  what  we  have  said.  It  is  because  it 
is  the  devotion  of  the  poor  among  Catholics,  the  devotion  of  the  lowly,  the  ig- 
norant, the  afflicted,  the  humble  beadsman,  the  pauperes  Christi . It  is  with 
theirs  that  we  wish  our  prayers  to  be  judged,  not  with  the  Pharisees’ ! We 
dread  the  thought  of  being  one  day  interrogated  concerning  them,  as  men  of 
education,  men  of  information,  book-men,  that  look  down  upon  the  poor  pilgrim 
at  the  church-door,  who  could  only  repeat  his  Patera  and  Aves . We  look  with 
fear  to  being  asked  what  we  drew  out  of  our  silver-clasped,  velvet-bound 
prayer  books,  that  the  simple  old  peasant  at  the  bottom  of  the  church  did  not 
get  out  of  her  beads,  which  we  despised?  Whether  we  have  thence  become 
more  earnest,  more  fervent,  more  humble,  more  devout?  We  like  not  that 
sentence  of  an  ancient  Father,  “Surgunt  indocti,  et  rapiunt  regnum  Dei;  et 
nos  cum  nostris  literis  mergimur  in  profundum.”  So  will  we  be  pleased  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  poor,  and  asked  to  be  held  to  have  prayed  with  them. 

Want  of  space  precludes  our  carrying  our  subject  further;  enough  remains 
to  occupy  us  again,  with  other  secondary  services  of  the  Church,  which  cannot 
be  too  much  recommended. 

vol.  1.  70 
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REV.  MR.  SIBTHORP. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  of  the  last  few  months  is  the  fact  that 
this  gentleman — who,  after  embracing  the  Catholic  faith,  received  priest’s  or- 
ders in  our  Church — should  have  publicly  received  the  Sacrament  at  the  hands 
of  a Church  of  England  minister.  Never  was  astonishment  more  excusable 
than  that  to  which  this  conduct  has  given  rise.  By  the  Protestants — especially 
those  of  the  ultra  class — Mr.  Sibthorp’s  apparent  return  to  the  communion  he 
had  abandoned  was  proclaimed  as  a triumph ; and  was  tauntingly  held  up  as 
more  than  a set-off  against  the  numerous  accessions  to  our  ranks  which  the 
spread  of  Puseyite  doctrines  seems  to  have  occasioned.  The  Catholics  had  no 
other  feeling  on  the  matter,  than  regret  and  sympathy ; regret  that  an  advocate 
of  so  much  promise  as  Mr.  Sibthorp  had  shown  himself  to  be,  should  be  like- 
ly to  oppose  with  all  the  ardour  of  an  apostate’s  zeal  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints;  and  sympathy,  that  he  who  might  have  stood  a beacon  light  to 
the  thousands  that  are  tossed  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  should  have 
proved  an  ignis  faiuus — to  involve  them  more  deeply  in  the  quagmires  of  here- 
sy. The  following  account  of  Mr.  Sibthorp’s  second  change,  and  notice  of 
its  alleged  motives  is  from  the  pen  of  Frederick  Lucas  Esq.,  himself  a convert, 
and  whose  matchless  talent  in  advocating  the  cause  of  justice  and  religion,  is 
only  equalled  by  his  fearless  integrity  and  truly  Catholic  Spirit.  To  this  ex- 
tract from  the  Tablet  we  append  some  others,  from  Protestant  journals,  as  also 
a letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Sibthorp  himself;  from  all  which  it  may  appear,  for 
that  it  does  apper  we  do  not  venture  to  say,  that  this  gentleman  has  not  left  the 
Church  at  all,  and  that  his  extraordinary  conduct  must  me  explained — if  at  all 
explainable — on  some  other  principle  than  that  experience  had  undeceived  him 
as  to  our  real  tenents. 

THE  REV.  MESSRS.  SIBTHORP  AND  FABER. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Faber  has  just  published,  with  a flourish  of  trumpets,  what 
is  styled  u an  explanation  of  the  motives  which  induced  Mr.  Sibthorp  to  enter 
into,  and  subsequently  retire  from,  the  Romisji  Church” — in  the  shape  of  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Church  and  State  Gazette.  The  text  on  which  this 
homily  is  written  is  an  extract  in  that  journal  of  a recent  article  from  the  Tab- 
let. Mr.  Faber’s  letter  is  a long  one,  but  the  pith  of  it  is  contained  in  the 
following  paragraphs : — 

“ Now  the  veiy  great  importance  of  Mr.  Silthcrp’s  palinodia  I take  to  be  this. 

Relying  on  the  fidelity  of  representations  such  as  that  of  Dr.  Wiseman,  and 
thence  believing  the  charge  of  idolatry  to  be  without  foundation,  he  is  induced 
to  quit  the  pure  communion  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England  for  the  sup- 
posed still  purer  communion  of  the  Popish  Church  of  Rome.  Thus,  by  the 
actual  practice  of  the  party  which  he  joins,  he  has  a full  opportunity  of  testing 
the  correctness  of  the  explanation  afforded  by  that  ingenious  gentleman,  Dr. 
Wiseman.  And  what  is  the  result?  Why  it  is  nothing  less  than  a conscien- 
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tious  departure  from  the  very  society  into  which  he  h^d  entered  through  a full 
belief  that  Rome  was  unjustly  charged  by  England  with  idolatry ; a departure 
moreover,  be  it  specially  observed,  on  the  avowed  ground,  as  I have  been 
led  to  understand,  that  he  was  required  to  pay  a species  of  adoration  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  after  all  the  ambages  of  Dr.  Wiseman , plain,  unsophisti- 
cated common  sense  told  him  was  palpable  idolatry  or  creature-worship.  In 
other  words,  as  soon  as  the  veritable  practice  of  the  Latin  Church  was  ex- 
hibited to  him  in  its  undisguised  deformity,  all  Dr.  Wiseman’s  painful  explan- 
ations, and  all  other  essays  to  boot  of  the  same  stamp  and  tendency,  vanished 
into  thin  air.  Mr.  Sibthorp,  after  quitting  England  for  Rome  in  the  full  honest 
belief  that  Rome  is  not  idolatrous,  finds  it  necessary  to  return  from  Rome  to 
England  on  the  equally  honest  practical  conviction  that  Rome  is  idolatrous. 

I have  designedly  used  the  word  honest , because  no  man  in  his  senses  can 
doubt  Mr.  Sibthorp’s  honesty  in  either  movement;  and  this  very  point  of  his 
indisputable  honesty  it  is  that  makes  his  secession  so  severe  a blow  to  the  Romish 
party.  Every  line  in  your  quotation  from  the  Tablet  shows  how  bitterly  the 
blow  is  felt;  though,  as  it  is  quite  easy  to  understand,  good  policy  would  care- 
fully pretermit  the  wherefore.  Mr.  Sibthorp  might  have  harmlessly  seceed- 
ed,  either  because  he  was  wearied  with  a round  of  senseless  ceremonies,  or  be- 
cause he  instinctively  shrank  from  the  wearying  persecution  even  now  carried 
on  by  the  tools  of  the  Papacy  against  the  oppressed  Vaudois,  or  because  he  be- 
gan shrewdly  to  doubt  the  infallibility  of  his  new  communion,  or  because  he 
could  not  discover  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  or  indeed  of  any  material 
presence  either  in  Scripture  or  in  Catholic  antiquity,  when  (without  interested 
suppression  of  evidence)  the  old  fathers  are  allowed  themselves  soberly  to  ex- 
plain, their  own  often  inflated  and  hyperbolical  language,  or,  in  short,  on  the 
ground  of  any  because  save  one.  But  that  identical  one  is  the  precise  because, 
which  has  been  most  provokingly  selected  by  Mr.  Sibthorp.  He  quits  Rome, 
because,  quite  contrary  to  his  expectation,  as  formed  on  such  glosses  as  those 
of  Dr.  Wiseman,  he  finds  in  point  of  fact  that  he  is  required  to  pay  idolatrous 
worship  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  That  is  to  say,  he  avowedly  quits  Rome,  the 
Saviour's  holy  home  (as  some  romanising  agitators  call  it)  because  from  all 
who  are  in  communion  with  her,  Rome  extracts  the  practice  of  idolatry. 

In  my  own  apprehension,  Rome,  for  many  years,  has  not  received  so  fear- 
ful a blow  as  she  recently  has  sustained  from  the  secession  of  Mr.  Sibthorp. 
Hence  it  is  very  easy  to  understand  the  angry  whimpering  of  the  Tablet. 
With  Mr.  Sibthorp  himself  I have  had  no  communication ; and  I speak  only 
from  the  statements  which  I have  both  heard  and  read.  However,  if  I have 
been  mistaken  in  this  same  point  of  the  because,  nothing  can  be  more  easy  than 
to  set  me  right.  Either  Mr.  Sibthorp  or  the  Tablet  has  simply  to  declare 
that  the  experienced  idolatry  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  the  cause  of  his 
secession,  but  that  he  abjured  Popery  for  a totally  different  reason.” 

This  statement  does,  as  Mr.  Faber  says  in  the  last  paragraph,  certainly  de- 
serve an  answer  ; and  we  think  it  absolutely  requires  one  from  Mr.  Sibthorp; 
or  our  own  parts,  we  proceed  to  meet  it  as  frankly  as  we  can.  The  passages 
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in  which  Mr.  Faber  speaks  of  this  secession  as  being  felt  by  “ the  Romish 
party”  to  be  “ a severe  blow,”  and  quotes  the  Tablet  as  proof  of  our  dismay, 
are  not  a little  amusing;  because  (to  use  Mr.  Faber's  fashion  of  typography) 
exactly  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  truth.  The  Tablet,  in  the  very  article  al- 
luded to,  spoke  of  it,  and  most  sincerely,  as  a thing  by  no  means  to  be  la- 
mented, except  on  Mr.  Sibthorp’s  own  account ; and,  but  on  that  score,  we 
never  heard  one  Catholic  express  either  regret  or  sorrow  about  the  matter. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Faber  is  very  much  mistaken  if  he  imagines  that  any  Catholic, 
in  his  senses,  could  feel  it  a severe  blow  that  an  individual  had  left  the  Church 
of  Christ  with  a falsehood  in  his  mouth,  such  as  that  attributed  by  him  to  Mr. 
Sibthorp. 

So  much  for  the  fact  and  the  feeling;  now  for  the  because,  and  the  where- 
fore. Obviously  Mr.  Sibthorp  is  the  only  person  who  can  answer  this  ques- 
tion satisfactorily.  We  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Sibthorp — 
having  never  been  in  his  company  for  above  half  an  hour  on  one  occasion ; and 
we  are  notin  correspondence  with  him  on  this  subject.  We  have,  therefore, 
no  personal  knowledge  on  the  matter ; but  our  opinion  about  it  is  derived  from 
three  sources.  The  first  is  the  common  talk  of  the  unhappy  gentlaman’s  friends 
and  connections — who,  as  far  as  we  have  heard,  are  unanimous  in  supposing 
him  to  be  of  unsettled — or,  in  plain  language,  unsound — mind.  This  rumour 
may  be  true  or  false ; but  how  far  it  is  probable  we  think  our  readers  will  be  in 
a condition  to  judge  before  we  have  quitted  the  subject. 

The  second  source  from  which  we  are  able  to  form  a guess  at  an  opinion,  is 
Mr.  Sibthorp’s  own  words  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  The  reverend 
gentleman  was  received  in  the  Church  on  the  Vigil  of  St.  Simon  and  Jude 
(27th  Oct.)  1841 — rather  more  than  two  years  ago.  On  Sunday,  the  6th 
March,  next  following,  he  received  deacon’s  orders,  and  soon  afterwards  he 
was  made  a priest.  It  may  then  be  imagined,  that  on  the  24th  January,  1843, 
or  fifteen  months  after  his  reception  into  the  Church,  and  ten  or  eleven  months 
after  receiving  Holy  Orders,  he  had  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  practice  of  the  Church,  and  to  judge  for  himself  wether  it 
differed  from  the  representations  of  Dr.  Wiseman  and  other  Catholic  theolo- 
gians. It  so  happened,  however,  that  at  that  time  rumours  had  got  abroad  that 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  conversion;  that  he  had  doubts  about  idolatry; 
pricks  of  conscience  about  prayers  to  Our  Lady  ; internal  workings  about  im- 
age worship ; and,  finally,  scruples  about  the  sacraments.  Knowing  what  we 
bow  know,  it  seems  very  extraordinary  how  these  rumours  can  have  origin- 
ated, and  the  more  so  because  at  that  time  they  were,  if  Mr.  Sibthorp  is  to  be 
believed,  absolutely  and  ridiculously  false.  True  or  false,  however,  these 
rumours,  which  have  since  had  so  strange  a verification,  were  then  boldly  con- 
tradicted. Mr.  Sibthorp  himself  met  them  in  the  following  letter  addressed  to 
the  Tablet: — 

TO  THE  EDITOR  Or  THE  TABLET. 

Dear  Sir — My  attention  having  been  directed  to  a paragraph  in  your  paper 
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of  last  week,  extracted  from  the  Morning  Herald , I beg  to  assure  you  that,  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  myself,  the  statement  it  contains  is  as  false  as  it  is  foolish . 
It  is  foolish  to  charge  me  with  dissenting  from  the  Catholic  Church,  because  I 
will  not  worship  the  Virgin  Mary.  Assuredly  I do  not  worship  her  $ but 
neither  does  the  Catholic  Church  require  me  to  worship  her,  or  any  but  God. 
But  I ask  her  intercessions,  and,  as  you  well  know,  must  do  so,  many  times  a 
day,  while  saying  my  Breviary  office.  And  it  is  foolish  to  accuse  me  of  dis- 
approving of  auricular  or  private  confession  as  a practice  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  when  the  Protestant  Church  of  England  at  least  commands  it  on  some 
and  frequent  occasions.  See  her  Communion  Service,  and  office  for  the  Visita- 
tion of  the  Sick. 

It  is  false  that  there  are  differences  on  these  points  between  my  clerical 
brethren  and  myself.  And  it  is  false  that  a reference  or  appeal  has  been  made 
to  the  Pope,  &c.  At  least,  if  these  statements  are  not  false,  I am,  to  this  mo- 
ment, not  cognisant  of  any  such  facts. 

In  short,  the  whole  paragraph  in  the  Morning  Herald  is,  as  it  relates  to  me,  a 
fabrication  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  : the  invention  probably  of  the  same 
ingenious,  but  not  ever  scrupulous  person,  who  lately  forged  the  letter,  signed 
“Bernard  Smith,”  denying  his  conversion  to  the  Catholic  Faith. 

I am  sure  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  insert  these  few  lines  ; and  regret- 
ting that  I am  obliged  to  obtrude  myself  on  the  notice  of  your  readers,  I re- 
main, Dear  Sir,  your  faithful  servant  in  Christ, 

R.  Waldo  Sibthorp. 


Edgebaston,  January  24th,  1843. 

In  the  number  of  the  Tablet,  which  contains  this  letter,  there  was  also 
published  a letter  from  Dr.  Wiseman,  to  the  Morning  Herald , on  the  same 
subject : 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MORNING  HERALD. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Birmingham,  > 

3d  Sunday  after  Epiph.,  1843.  ) 

Sir — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a paragraph,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
“the  Rev.  Mr.  Sibthorp  is  reported  to  have  already  serious  differences  with 
his  brethren  of  the  Romish  Priesthood ; that  he  refuses  to  pray  to  the  Virgin, 
or  to  be  a party  to  auricular  confession ; that  an  appeal  is  now  pending  to 
Rome  for  decision  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  these  practices > that  the 
decision  is  looked  for  with  great  interest  as  a test  of  the  probability  of  further 
concessions  from  Rome  to  converts  from  the  Tractarians ; and,  finally,  that 
should  the  decision  be  adverse,  Mr.  Sibthorp,  it  is  said,  will  secede  from  the 
Romish  Church.” 

A paragraph,  much  in  the  same  strain,  appeared  a short  time  ago  in  the 
Record,  or  some  other  religious  paper,  and  went  what  is  called  u the  round  of 
the  papers ;”  but  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  paying  any  attention  to  it ; 
but  now  that  a repetition  of  what  is  not  true  is  made  in  your  paper,  and  will, 
probably,  be  copied  by  others,  I feel  it  my  duty  to  come  forward,  however  re- 
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luctantly,  and  give  a direct  and  complete  denial  to  every  part  of  the  statement 
above  quoted.  It  is  not  true  that  there  has  ever  been  the  slightest  difference 
between  Mr.  Sibthorp  and  his  ecclesiastical  brethren  or  superiors.  It  is  not 
true  that  he  has  ever  refused  or  hesitated  to  pray  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  to  be 
a party  to  auricular  confession  (whether  that  mean  to  frequent  or  to  administer 
the  sacrament  of  Penance ;)  it  is  not  true  that  any  appeal  has  been  made,  or  is 
pending,  to  Rome  on  these  subjects,  or  any  other  connected  with  Mr.  Sibthorp; 
consequently,  it  is  not  true  that  any  decision  is  looked  for  from  Rome  in  any 
such  matter.  It  is  not  true  that  any  concessions  to  converts  have  ever  been 
thought  of ; and,  in  fine,  a shadow  of  fear  of  Mr.  Sibthorp’s  secession  from 
the  Catholic  Church  has  never  been  entertained  by  any  one  acquainted  with 
him. 

Had  there  been  the  slightest  ground  for  any  one  of  the  statements  put  forth 
in  that  paragraph,  I must,  from  position,  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  and 
Mr.  Sibthorp,  whom  I have  seen  this  very  evening,  is  aware  of  my  intention 
of  writing  this  contradiction.  Two  topics  have  been  particularly  seleted  by 
the  writer  of  this  paragraph  (as  calculated  to  give  currency  to  this  fiction) 
for  the  subject  of  Mr.  Sibthorp’s  doubts — prayers  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
auricular  confession.  As  to  the  first,  if  the  writer  had  been  in  St.  Chad’s  Cathe- 
dral, in  Birmingham , on  Sunday  last , he  would  have  heard  Mr.  Sibthorp  preach 
on  that  very  subject,  in  language  which  would  have  left  no  doubt  upon  his  mind  as 
to  the  Rev.  gentleman’s  opinion  and  practice.  And  as  to  auricular  confession,  I 
would  only  suggest  to  the  same  writer,  to  inquire  from  Mr.  Sibthorp  himself 
what  are  his  sentiments,  as  I am  not  aware  that  he  has  publicly  spoken  on  it. 
Nor  do  I think  the  trouble  of  such  an  application,  sure  as  it  is  of  being  courte- 
ously met,  should  be  considered  as  thrown  away,  when  its  being  taken  would 
save,  what  ought  to  be  saved  at  any  expense,  the  assertion  of  an  untruth.  But, 
in  fact,  it  would  not  have  cost  much  trouble  to  ascertain  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sibthorp  occupies  every  Saturday,  or  even  oftener,  one  of  the  confessionals  in 
St.  Chad’s,  where  the  inquiry,  if  necessary,  might  have  been  made  without 
danger  of  intrusion.  I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

f N.  Wiseman,  Bishop  of  Melipotamus. 

From  these  letters,  then,  it  appears,  among  other  things,  that  at  the  time  to 
which  we  now  refer,  and  after  fifteen  months’  experience  of  Catholic  practice, 
Mr.  Sibthorp  was  preaching  most  orthodox  and  Catholic  sermons  on  this  very 
subject,  in  a strain  that  perfectly  satisfied  Dr.  Wiseman ; and  also  that  he  him- 
self saw  no  idolatry  in  his  breviary,  nor  in  any  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Church.  So  much  for  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  on  the  reverend  con- 
vert-pervert’s own  showing. 

Our  third  source  of  information  is  also  from  Mr.  Sibthorp  himself— that  is, 
from  his  letters,  ad  diversos.  The  first  of  these  was  written  the  octave  after 
the  consummation  of  his  perversion ; and  we  print  it  just  as  it  has  been  for- 
warded to  us  in  a manuscript  copy,  and  with  one  or  two  errors,  apparently,  oi 
transcription. 
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The  following  letter,  very  recently  addressed  to  the  Rev.  E,  Bickersteth,  by 
the  Rev.  Waldo  Sibthorp,  was  read  in  the  progress  of  the  meeting  of  the  Bris- 
tol Auxiliary  to  the  Society  lor  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews: — 

“ St.  Helen’s,  5tli  Oct.,  1843. 

“ Mv  dear  Bickersteth, — I deem  it  my  duty  to  inform  you,  that  on  Sun- 
day last,  I received  the  holy  sacrament  in  St.  Helen’s  Church,  as  declaratory 
of  my  separation  from  the  Roman,  and  my  return  to  the  Anglican  Church.  I 
am,  therefore,  no  longer  a member  of  the  Roman  Church.  I came  here  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  subject,  and  the  con- 
viction I am  come  to,  after  much  painful  deliberation,  is,  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  the  Harlot  and  Babylon  of  the  the  Apocalypse ; 1 believe  her  to  be  an  adul- 
terous and  idolatrous  Church , especially  as  it  respects  Mariolog y.” — Felix  Farley’s 
Bristol  Journal,  Nov.  11th,  1843. 

This  might  seem  to  be  decisive  as  to  Mr.  Sibthorp’s  opinions  on  the  5th 
October;  and  possibly  Mr.  Faber  may  be  entitled  to  glory  in  the  bastard-ortho- 
doxy  of  that  eventful  day.  But,  oddly  enough,  we  happen  to  have  by  us  an 
extract  from  another  letter,  of  a more  recent  date,  addressed  to  an  intimate  friend 
of  Mr.  Sibthorp’s,  a Catholic  clergyman,  who  has  furnished  us  with  it — not, 
indeed,  with  any  view  to  publication,  but  without  any  injunctions  of  secresy. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  clergyman’s  letter  to  us : 

“As  I had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  (Mr.  Sibthorp)  very  intimately  * 

# * I was  induced  to  write  him  a few  lines,  and  his  answer  is  enough  to 

make  one  sad.  He  says,  * that  he  is  now,  and  had  been  when  he  took  the  step 
that  cost  him  many  conflicts,  in  painful  anxiety.  That  he,  alas!’  (I  give  you 
his  very  words  to  me,)  * has  passed  from  the  torrid  to  the  frigid  zone ; that  his 
love  for  Rome  is  not  changed  into  hatred,  but  rather,  he  thinks,  remains  love 
still.*”  [Love  for  a harlot,  Mr.  Sibthorp!  how  is  this?)  “‘That  we  are 
sure  that  he  was  wrong  in  taking  that  last  step,  while  others  think  that  he  was 
justified ; not  so  with  him.  But  he  must’  ” (he  adds)  “ ‘ check  his  pen,  or  fill 
the  paper  with  the  catalogue  of  his  troubles.’  ” We  should  be  glad  to  have 
Mr.  Sibthorp’3  ipsissima  verba  in  this  epistle,  with  the  date  and  context  of  it, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  put  side  by  side  with  the  other  epistle  to  Mr.  Bicker- 
steth. The  two  put  together  tell  a very  strange  story.  And  it  is,  moreover, 
a noticeable  coincidence  that  just  as,  in  January  last,  there  were  reports  abroad 
very  like  what  now  turns  out  to  be  true,  and  Mr.  Sibthorp  was  holding  to- 
wards Catholics  very  different  language  from  those  reports,  and  even  denying 
their  correctness, — so  at  the  present  moment  he  appears  in  the  awkward  pre- 
dicament of  writing  to  a person  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  a harlot  and  idola- 
trous, and  at  the  same  time  having  written  to  a priest  that  he  is  in  love  with 
this  harlot,  and  not  sure  that  he  is  right  in  separating  from  this  idolatry. 
What  Mr.  Faber  may  think  of  the  triumph  of  getting  back  such  a subject  we 
cannot  tell;  but  we  hope  he  will  not  be  so  very  uncomplimentary  as  to  sup- 
pose that  we  feel  the  getting  rid  of  him  to  be  any  loss — other  than  a loss  to 
his  soul. 
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Mr.  Faber  insists  strongly  upon  it  that  Mr.  Sibthorp  is  honest  in  these 
changes.  We  believe  the  general  opinion  among  Catholics  is,  more  or  less, 
to  the  same  effect.  We  wish  certainly  to  hold  this  opinion,  if  practicable,  but 
after  the  present  expose  Mr.  Faber  will,  we  are  sure,  see  that  there  is  no  way 
of  saving  his  protege's  honesty,  except  by  giving  up  his  sanity — unless,  indeed, 
in  this)  as  in  everything  else,  Anglicanism  has  its  via  media , or  that  middle 
way  between  truth  and  falsehood,  which  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  its 
theology. 

As  to  the  supposition  of  any  possible  experience  or  discovery  to  be  made  by 
a convert,  like  that  imagined  by  Mr.  Faber,  the  whole  thing  is  a delusion  on 
his  part,  and  a lie  on  the  part  of  any  sane  man  who  states  this  to  be  his  own 
case.  We  have  a right  to  speak  with  some  authority  in  this  matter,  because 
the  Editor  of  this  Journal  did,  as  well  as  Mr.  Sibthorp,  enter  the  Church  of 
Christ,  crediting  and  (in  part)  convicted,  by  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Wiseman, 
touching  the  wicked  calumny  implied  by  the  charge  of  idolatry.  We  have 
probably  had  as  much  experience  in  these  matters  as  Mr.  Sibthorp,  and  as 
good  reason  as  he  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter.  We  flatter  ourselves 
that  no  one  will  suspect  us  of  insincerity  on  this  subject,  as  no  one  can 
deny  our  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth.  We  say,  then,  deliber- 
ately, that  any  man  must  be  mad,  or  a liar,  who  charges  the  Catholic 
Church  in  England  with  the  practice  of  idolatry — with  the  practice  of  paying 
Divine  honour  to  any  being  or  thing  other  than  God.  We  say  a in  England,” 
not  as  having  any  doubt  of  the  Church  in  other  countries,  but  because  we  are 
speaking  here  only  of  our  own  personal  experience.  Moreover,  we  have 
often  tried  to  form  some  conception  of  the  state  of  mind  which  could  render  it 
possible  for  a person  really  believing  and  knowing  what  is  implied  in  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  also  to  believe  and  practise  idolatry ; but  we  have 
never  succeeded — so  all-but-impossible  does  it  appear  to  us.  We  say,  further, 
that  since  we  (unworthy)  have  entered  the  Church,  we  have  been  making 
discoveries  in  another  direction.  We  have  found  that  instead  of  being  too  lav- 
ish, the  English  Catholics  are  far  too  niggardly  in  their  use  of  those  touching 
devotions,  and  those  means  and  instruments  of  devotion  which  the  Church  en- 
courages for  the  edflication  of  her  children ; far  too  infrequent  and  distant  in  their 
addresses  to  the  Saints,  and  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God  in  particular — 
(whose  name  and  titles  it  is  a happiness  even  to  write)— far  too  cold  in  their 
use  of  images  and  the  sensible  aids  to  worship.  The  notion  that  in  a Catholic 
Christian  these  things  lead  to  idolatry,  or  are  in  any  way  connected  with  it, 
is  nothing  better  than  a wild  whimsy,  proceeding  from  that  cold,  harsh,  sour, 
soddened,  bottomless, x repugnant,  and  repulsive  fanaticism,  which  calls  itself 
Evangelical  Protestantism.  Idolatrous,  Mr.  Faber  ? because  we  are  devout 
to  Mary  and  use  images?  Why,  we  are  not  half  idolatrous  enough.  We 
haven’t  half  enough  of  Mary-wor3hip  and  image-worship.  We  should  be 
much  better  Christians  if  we  had  much  more  of  it.  But  we  are  a perverted 
race ; chilled  down  almost  to  freezing  point  in  this  ice-pail  of  Protestantism. 
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The  dreadful  contagion  of  scepticism  everywhere  around  us  has  bred  r pesti- 
lence in  our  flesh,  and  wasted  the  very  bones  and  marrow  of  our  ffrith.  We 
are  afraid  of  loving  Christ  as  we  ought  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  altar ; and  not 
loving  Him,  how  can  we  love  His  Mother,  His  Saints,  and  the  images  and 
memorials  of  things  hallowed  for  His  sake.  Idolators ! We  haven’t  heart 
enough,  or  blood  enough  in  our  torpid  veins  to  become  idolators.  We  haven’t 
the  making  of  one  idolator  in  a hecatomb  of  us.  There  is  rather  too  much  of 
the  Sadducee  in  our  composition.  We  strive  to  be  correct,  cold,  and  formal. 
To  idolise  is  a term  of  hearty  affection.  We  dare  not  idolise  anything;  how, 
then,  can  we  be  idolators  P No,  no  ; the  man  who  pretends  he  has  smelt  out 
idolatry  among  the  Catholics  of  England,  may  next  boast  of  his  discoveries  in 
the  articles  of  pigeons-milk  and  strap-oil — two  things  which  school  boys  are 
sent  to  purchase  on  April  fool-day.  No  doubt  Mr.  Faber  thinks  he  has  got 
hold  of  a rare  idolator  in  our  humble  person.  It  would  be  a wholesomer 
thought  if  his  modesty  could  teach  him  that  in  his  own  person  he  has  got  hold 
of  an  April  fool — for  every  month  in  the  year. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sibthorf. — It  has  been  sufficiently  amusing  to  read,  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  the  speculations  of  the  public  press,  Romanist  and  Evan- 
gelical, on  the  presumed  return  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sibthorp  to  the  Anglican 
communion.  By  the  one  he  was  lamented  as  a lost  sheep,  a relapsed  heretic, 
who  could  never  again  be  received  as  a privileged  member  of  the  Church;  by 
the  other,  hailed  as  a repentant  deserter,  who,  having  been  admitted  to  view 
the  secret  enormities,  the  hidden  abominations  of  the  enemy’s  camp,  revolted 
and  disgusted  with  what  he  witnessed,  had  rushed  back  in  sorrow  and  repent- 
ance to  his  ancient  standard.  And,  to  complete  the  triumph,  a letter  is  read 
with  great  zest  at  a public  meeting  at  Bath,  by  a well-known  supporter  of 
(so-called)  Evangelical  principles,  and  stated  to  have  been  received  by  him 
from  the  individual  in  question,  wherein,  with  all  the  Pharisaic  bigotry  and 
spiritual  conceit  of  Exeter  Hall,  he  is  made  ( 0 quantum  mutatus  /)  furiously 
to  denounce  Rome  as  the  great  harlot,  the  mother  of  abominations,  and  her 
worship  as  idolatry  ! Although  we  must  apologise  to  our  readers  for  occupy- 
ing so  much  of  their  time  with  w hat  concerns  so  very  eccentric  and  insignificant 
an  individual,  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  informing  them  as  a fact  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sibthorp  has  never  abandoned  the  Roman  communion,  that  he  is  still 
within  its  pale,  and  that  he  is  now  undergoing  a course  of  penitential  discipline 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Wiseman,  preparatory  to  re-admission  to  its 
full  privileges.  True  he  has  several  times  received  the  Eucharist  at  the  hands 
of  priests  of  the  Anglican  Church,  but  that  it  seems  w'as  because  he  W'as  tem- 
porarily, and  by  way  of  punishment  for  certain  irregularities,  shut  out  from 
the  Sacraments  in  his  own,  not  because  he  ever  intended  again  to  profess  obe- 
dience to  his  former  spiritual  mother.  We  fear  the  well-pleased  orator  and 
his  excited  auditors,  who  so  loudly  and  charitably  applauded  the  denunciation 
vol.  1.  71 
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of  their  fellow-christians  which  was  lately  recited  at  Bath,  must  consider 
themselves  in  vulgar  language  as  completely  “ hoaxed.”  We  advise  them,  in 
ftiture,  neither  to  go  and  listen  to,  nor  to  believe,  such  <c  Church  Pastorals.” — 
The  English  Churchman . 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Sibthorp. — We  are  authorised  to  contradict  the  state- 
ment that  the  President  of  Magdalen  College  had  received  a letter  from  Mr. 
Sibthorp,  soliciting  restitution  to  his  fellowship  in  that  college,  as  no  such  ap- 
plication in  any  stage  was  ever  made  to  the  president. — Oxford  Herald. 

A correspondent  says  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sibthorp  is  meditating,  if  he  have 
not  already  decided,  upon  another  move  into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Since  his  recent  alienation,  or,  as  some  assert,  his  abjuration  of  the 
errors  of  Popery,  an  active  correspondence  has  been  carried  on  between  the 
reverend  gentleman  and  Dr.  Wiseman,  and  other  priests  at  Oscott  College, 
where  Mr.  Sibthorp  is  expected  in  a few  days.  He  denies  in  hi9  letters  that 
he  ever  left  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  although  he  pleads  guilty  to  having 
been  absent  u without  leave,”  and  to  having  given  cause  of  great  scandal  to 
the  enemies  of  the  u true  faith.” — Morning  Herald . 

Letter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Sibthorp. — My  dear  Mr. . — I am  unwilling  to  let 

your  last  kind  letter  continue  unanswered,  lest  you  should  suppose  you  had 
given  me  offence  by  it,  which  I assure  you  has  not  been  the  case. 

I do  not  mean  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  matters  which  now  unhap- 
pily separate  us.  I ask,  and  shall  value  your  prayers ; and,  if  I am  wrong, 
prayer  will  be  no  powerless  weapon  to  recover  me,  through  God’s  blessing,  to 
the  right  path.  1 wish  to  assure  you,  and  all  who  address  me  now  with  the 
kindness  you  have  done,  that  I am  aiming  to  lie  prostrate  at  God’s  disposal — 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  to  do  and  to  suffer  whatever  be  His  holy  will.  I still 
praise,  and,  unless  I come  to  see  things  very  differently,  shall  praise  the  Catho- 
lic Church  for  her  daily  devotions,  her  hourly  offices,  her  symbolic  rites,  her 
inestimable  practice  of  confession,  her  intercommunion  with  the  spirits  of  the 
just  made  perfect,  her  connection  with  the  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles, 
&c.,  and  her  many  wholesome  and  well-connected  truths.  Yes,  my  mind  upon 
all  these  things  is  unaltered . But,  as  yet,  I dare  not  retrace  the  step  I have 
taken;  and  I trust,  as  you  justly  and  devoutly  observe,  that  my  reasons — if 
they  remain,  may  be  found  just  and  weighty  when  we  shall  all  appear  at  the 
tribunal  of  God. 

I shall  always  be  happy  to  hear  from  you,  and  shall  continue  to  remember  with 

pleasure  our  past  intercourse. — Adieu,  my  dear  Mr. , always  faithfully 

yours,  in  Christ,  R.  Waldo  Sibthorp, 

St.  Helen's,  Nov.  16th,  1843. 
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TO  THE  BABE  OF  BETHLEHEM, 

[From  the  (London)  Catholic  Magazine.] 

u Oh  Mary,  conceited  withuot  sin,  pray  for  us  who  hate  recourse  to  thee.’9 

Little  Babe  or  Bethlehem,  hail! 

Welcome  to  this  lowly  vale ! 

Gently  folded  and  caress’d, 

Welcome  to  thy  Mother’s  breast. 

Welcome  to  the  Virgin  Spouse, 

Of  that  Virgin  Mother’s  vows,— 

Welcome  to  the  eastern  sage. 

And  the  simple  shepherd’s  age  j 
Welcome  to  the  ola  man’s  heart, 

Who  may  now  in  peace  depart, 

Knee  his  long-expected  Lord 
He  hath  seen,  ana  hath  adored ! 

Welcome  to  that  prophetess. 

Thou  didst  by  thy  presence  Mess ; 

To  the  martyred  innocents, 

’Mid  their  mothers’  wild  laments, 

-Who,  to  save  their  Saviour,  died, 

Blood-baptised  by  Herod’s  pride. 

Welcome  to  thy  new-born  bride, — 

Holy  Church  which  thou  wilt  guide, 

Ever  without  spot  or  stain : 

And  which  purchased  by  thy  pain. 

Seeks  to  give  for  price  so  dear, 

Blood  for  blood,  and  tear  for  tear, — 

Gifts  that  only  are  not  dead, 

Bv  the  blood  which  thou  hast  shed. 

Welcome  to  all  children  found, 

In  that  Church’s  hallowed  ground. 

To  the  men  whom  tongues  of  fire, 

With  the  Holy  Ghost  inspire. 

Wandering  over  land  ana  sea, 

Calling  all  to  worship  thee. 

Welcome  to  the  virgin  band. 

Chosen  lilies  of  thy  land, 

Those  who  sing  to  thee  a song, 

Never  heard  on  other  tongue, 

These  whose  happy  right ’s  to  be. 

Ever,  ever,  following  tnee. 

First  fruits  thou  hast  gladly  given 
Of  thy  glorious  death  to  Heaven ! 

Welcome  to  the  martyred  crowd, 

Who  to  tortures  gladly  bowed, 

And  who  conquering  gloriously, 

Found  in  death  their  victory  ; 

To  the  anchorites,  whose  feet, 

Sought  the  desert’s  far  retreat, 

Shunning  every  worldly  care. 

As  they  woula  shun  satan’s  snare, 

Trusting  for  their  daily  need 
Thou,  who  doestthe  sparrows  feed; 

Daily  to  their  passions  dying, 

Daily  at  the  cross’  foot  sighing, 

Learning  as  their  legends  tell 
How  to  die  by  living  well. 

Welcome  to  the  spirits  meek, 

Who  in  cloisters  shelter  seek 
From  a world,  whose  softest  tone 

Discord  hath  for  them  alone,  r 
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And  who  turn  them  wearily 
From  its  smiles  to  weep  with  thee. 
Welcome  to  the  learned  sages 
Who  upheld  thy  Church  of  ages. 

And  who  still  with  pious  lore 
Prove  her  spotless  as  before. 

To  all  spirits  pure  and  bright 
In  thy  love-reflected  light, 

And  who  hold  thee  in  the  heart, 
Sweetest  Babe,  thou  welcome  art ! 

Welcome ! (tho’  not  welcomed  so) 

To  all  sinners  in  their  woe, 

Thus  in  humbler  tones  we  say 
Weeping  sadly  while  we  pray ; 

For  our  sins  are  round  us  now, 

Even  while  our  heads  we  bow 
To  the  manger  and  the  straw, 

Where  the  angels  gazed  with  awe. 
And  we  are  not  like  the  few 
Who  thy  first  sweet  presence  knew, 
Not  like  her  who  at  thy  feet 
Refuge  found  and  pardon  sweet, 

Not  like  those  who  gladly  bled 
For  the  blood  which  thou  didst  shed. 
Not  like  those  who  for  thee  sighed 
In  the  desert  till  they  died, 

And  whose  hearts  within  them  burned 
While  from  earth  they  sadly  turned, 
Mourning  like  the  turtle  dove 
In  the  absence  of  its  love. 

In  our  sorrow  and  our  shame, 

We  no  place  with  these  can  claim , 
We  have  sought  in  thee  no  treasure, 
We  have  found  in  thee  no  pleasure. 
But  in  folly  and  in  madness 
We  have  drank  of  sin  and  sadness. 
Yet  while  matchless  love  we  see 
Clothed  in  helpless  infancy, 

God  alike  of  strong  and  frail. 

Venture  we  to  bid  Thee,  Hail ! 

Little  babe,  we  humbly  pray 
We  may  not  unworthy  stay 
At  Thy  holy  shrine  to-day 
We  would  ask  Thee,  did  we  dare, 

In  the  midst  of  woe  and  care, 

So  to  feel  as  Mary  felt 

(Per  Thee,  when  her  heart  did  melt, 

In  that  awful,  strange  revering, 

With  the  mother’s  love  endearing. 

We  would  ask  the  virtues  bright 
Made  Thee  in  her  soouse  delight; 

We  would  ask  the  faith  sublime 
Of  those  kings  of  olden  time ; 

And  the  happy  humbleness 
That  the  shepherd’s  souls  did  bless. 
But,  alas ! we  sinners  are, 

Nor  to  ask  such  things  we  dare  ; 
Only  venture  we  to  crave 
That  in  mercy  Thou  wouldest  save, 
And  that  we  may  linger  near 
To  thy  Virgin  Mother  dear. 

And  in  sad  sweet  tears  may  stay 
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At  thy  manger  all  the  day ; 

Sins  and  sorrows  to  deplore, 

Promising  to  sin  no  more, 

And  to  say  with  soul  sincere, 

Babe  of  Bethlehem,  welcome  here! 

Feast  of  St.  Wine f ride,  V.  M.  M.  C.  A. 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH— DOMESTIC  SLAVERY,  AND  THE 

SLAVE  TRADE. 

We  understand  that  considerable  attention  has  been  exciteded  by  a document 
going  the  rounds  of  the  papers  under  the  title  of  a “Bull  of  Pope  Gregory 
XVI.  against  slavery,’’  and  several  inquiries  are  made  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
document,  and  the  truth  of  the  charge  that  the  Catholics  have  concealed  or  sup- 
pressed it  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  four  years. 

On  recurring  to  our  own  hies  we  find  that  the  document  itself,  not  a Bull, 
but  an  Apostolic  Letter,  was  published  in  the  Miscellany  of  March  14th, 
1840,  and  that  our  late  lamented  Bishop,  in  his  two  first  letters  to  the  Hon. 
John  Forsyth,  then  secretary  of  State,  published  likewise  in  the  Miscellany, 
Oct.  3d,  and  Oct.  10th,  1840,  fully  explained  its  true  meaning.  We  cannot 
now  say  whether  it  was  published  in  the  other  Catholic  papers  of  the  day,  as 
we  have  not  regular  files ; but  we  are  under  the  impression  that  such  was  the 
case.  In  the  acts  of  the  councils  of  Baltimore,  there  is  a record  of  its  having 
been  formally  read  and  accepted  by  the  Prelates  in  the  Council  of  1840.  So 
much  for  Catholics  concealing  or  suppressing  it.  It  was  likewise  given  to  the 
public  through  other  channels.  It  is  found,  for  example,  in  the  Appendix  to 
Mr.  Forsyth’s  address  to  the  people  of  Georgia  on  the  nomination  of  General 
Harrison  for  the  Presidency.  And  yet  in  just  three  years  it  is  again  trum- 
peted through  the  land  as  something  new  and  hitherto  unkown ! Truly,  we 
can  sometimes  be  hoaxed. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  Apostolic  Letter,  we  can  see  no  room  for  doubt. 
His  Holiness  speaks  of  reducing  Indians,  Negroes  and  such  others,  into  slave- 
ry; of  assisting  those  who  engage  in  that  inhuman  traffic,  and  through  desire 
of  gain  and  to  foster  their  trade,  go  so  far  as  to  excite  quarrels  and  wars  among 
them  in  their  native  country.  He  opposes  the  continuance  of  the  evil  which 
several  of  his  predecessors,  whom  he  names,  endeavoured  with  imperfect  suc- 
cess to  repress.  They  speak  explicitly  of  reducing  freemen,  Indians  in  South 
America,  and  Negroes  in  Guinea,  to  slavery.  In  one  word  he  condemns,  what 
our  own  laws  condemn  as  felony, — the  slave  trade.  Domestic  Slavery  as  it 
exists  in  the  Southern  States  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  he  does 
not  condemn.  This  is  evident  from  the  tenor  of  the  Apostolic  Letter  w 
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from  the  declarations  made  concerning  it  in  Rome,  and  from  the  fact  that  at  the 
fourth  provincial  Council  of  Baltimore,  in  which  the  majority  of  Bishops  were 
from  the  Slave-holding  States,  it  wa  saccepted,  without  any  one’s  thinking  it  in- 
terfered at  all  with  our  domestic  policy.  We  apprehend  there  is  a vast  dif- 
ference between  the  slave  Trade  and  Domestic  slavery.  At  least  our  own  laws 
make  the  distinction — punishing  the  one  and  sanctioning  the  other.  It  is 
absurd  then  to  conclude,  that  because  the  Apostolical  Letter  condemns  the 
piratical  Slave  Trade,  it  is  also  aimed  against  Domestic  Servitude. 

There  is  no  danger,  no  possibility  on  our  own  principles,  that  Catholic  theo- 
logy should  ever  be  tinctured  with  the  fanaticism  of  abolition.  Catholics  may 
and  do  differ  in  regard  to  slavery,  and  other  points  of  human  policy,  when 
considered  as  ethical  or  political  questions.  But  our  Theology  is  fixed,  and 
is,  must  be  the  same  now  as  it  was  for  the  first  eight  or  nine  centuries  of 
Christianity.  During  that  period,  as  Bishop  England  has  ably  shown  in  his 
series  of  Letters  to  the  Hon.  John  Forsyth,  the  Church  (Let.  xvx.)  by  the  admo- 
nitions of  her  earliest  and  holiest  pastors ; by  the  decrees  of  her  councils  made 
on  a variety  of  occasions ; by  her  synodical  condemnation  of  those  who  under 
pretext  of  religion,  would  teach  the  slave  to  dispise  his  master  ; by  her  sanc- 
tion and  support  of  those  laws  by  which  the  civil  power  sought  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  the  owner ; by  her  own  acquiring  such  property,  by  deeds  of  gift 
or  of  sale,  for  the  cultivation  of  her  lands,  the  maintenance  of  her  clergy,  the 
benefit  of  her  monasteries,  of  her  hospitals,  of  her  orphans,  and  of  her  other 
works  of  Charity,  repeatedly  and  evidently  testified  that  she  regarded  the 
possession  of  slave  property  as  fully  compatible  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel:  and  this  whilst  she  denounced  the  pirate  who  made  incursions  to  re- 
duce into  bondage  those  who  were  free  and  unoffending,  and  regarded  with 
just  execration  the  men  who  fitted  out  ships  and  hired  others  to  engage  in  the 
inhuman  traffic.  In  Catholic  Theology  the  question  is  a settled  one,  and  no 
one  would  be  recognized  as  a Catholic  who  would  utter  the  expressions  we 
have  heard  from  the  lips  of  American  Abolitionists,  who  called  themselves 
Protestants:  “ If  the  Bible  allows  slavery,  it  should  be  amended.”  “The 
Christianity  of  the  nineteenth  century  should  as  far  excel  die  Christianity  of 
the  Early  Church,  as  that  did  the  old  Jewish  law”  &c. 

The  line  of  conduct  prescribed  especially  to  the  Catholic  Clergy  is  laid  down 
by  the  learned  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  in  his  standard  work,  Theologia 
Mortdis . Vol.  I,  Tract.  V.  Cap.  VI  and  Tract.  VIII.  Cap.  IV.  From  the 
first  cited  chapter  we  translate  the  following  paragraph. 

37.  “ But  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  domestic  servitude  which  exists  in  most 
of  the  southern  and  western  States,  where  the  posterity  of  those  who  were 
brought  from  Africa,  still  remain  in  slavery  ? It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted  that 
in  the  present  fullness  of  liberty  in  which  all  glory,  there  should  be  so  many 
slaves,  and  that  to  guard  against  their  movements,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
pass  laws  prohibiting  their  education,  and  in  some  places  greatly  restricting 
their  exercise  of  religion.  Nevertheless  since  such  is  the  state  of  things, 
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nothing  should  be  attempted  against  the  laws,  nor  any  thing  be  done  or  said 
that  would  make  them  bear  their  yoke  unwillingly.  But  the  prudence  and  the 
charity  of  the  sacred  Ministers  should  appear  in  their  effecting  that  the  slaves, 
imbued  with  Christian  morals,  render  service  to  their  masters,  venerating  God, 
the  supreme  master  of  all ; and  that  the  Masters  be  just  and  kind,  and  by  their 
humanity  and  care  for  their  salvation,  endeavour  to  mitigate  the  condition  of 
their  slaves.  The  Apostles  have  left  us  these  rules;  which  if  any  one 
should  neglect  and  through  a feeling  of  humanity  endeavour  to  overturn  the 
entire  established  order,  he  would  in  most  cases  but  aggravate  the  condition  of 
the  slaves.  The  Pope,  in  the  before  mentioned  constitution,  omitted  not  to  lay 
this  before  us.  ‘ For  the  Apostles,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  taught  slaves 
to  obey  their  temporal  masters,  as  they  would  Christ  himself  and  to  do  the  will 
of  God  cheerfully ; and  they  also  gave  a precept  to  the  masters  to  act  kindly 
towards  their  slaves,  to  give  them  what  is  just  and  reasonable,  and  to  refrain 
from  threatening  them,  knowing  that  the  Lord  of  both  is  in  heaven,  and  that 
with  Him  there  is  no  acceptation  of  persons.’  ” 

How  strictly  this  instruction  is  complied  with,  and  how  beneficial  are  its 
effects,  is  known  to  every  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
Catholic  slaves.  They  are  every  where  distinguished  as  a body  for  orderly 
habits  and  fidelity  to  their  masters ; so  much  so  that  in  Maryland,  where 
they  are  numerous,  their  value  is  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent  above  that 
of  others. 

We  have  said  this  much,  not  to  vindicate  the  Southern  Clergy  of  our  Church 
from  the  charge  of  Abolitionism,  for  we  believe  it  has  never  been  preferred 
against  them,  but  simply  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  some  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
whose  attention  has  been  drawn  by  recent  events  to  this  subject. — U.  S.  Catho- 
lic Miscellany . 
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Cabinst  Library.  Murphy:  Baltimore. 

Maria , or  Confidence  in  God  ultimately  rewarded . 

The  Wooden  Cross , by  C.  Schmid. 

The  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

The  Souvenir. 

Youth’s  Library.  Lucas:  Baltimore. 

Louis  the  little  emigrant , translated  from  the  French  by  Rev.  I.  V.  Wiseman] 
snd  the  Portmanteau,  translated  from  the  French. 

The  Parables  of  Pere  Bonaventvre  Giraudeau ; & /.,  author  of  L'Evansrile 
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Ferdinand a,  or  the  Countess  of  Henance. 

The  Glass  of  Water . 

These  are  delightful  tales,  well  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children,  and  wor- 
thy to  hold  a prominent  place  among  the  auxiliary  means  of  training  the  youth- 
ful mind  and  heart  to  virtue.  Both  the  Cabinet  Library  and  Youth's  Library 
seem  to  rival  each  other  in  the  judicious  selection  of  interesting  and  edifying 
narratives*  as  well  as  in  the  faultless  elegance  with  which  they  are  got  up. 

Indian  Cottage , — a Unitarian  Story . By  the  author  of  Father  Rowland L Lucas: 
Baltimore. 

We  should  not  deem  it  necessary  to  notice  this  tale,  so  generally  and  so  fa- 
vourably known  in  the  East,  were  it  not  that  we  think  there  may  be  many  here 
who  will  now  hear  of  it  ftfr  the  first  time,  and  who  may  be  induced  even  by 
these  few  lines  to  take  it  up,  and  read  it. 

The  •Manual  of  Catholic  Melodies — Hymns , Psalms , etc.,  with  the  ordinary 
exercises  of  piety.  Murphy.  Baltimore:  1843.  8vo.  464  pp. 

The  publisher  states  that  this  is  by  far  “ the  cheapest  work  yet  offered  to  the 
Catholics  of  the  United  States;”  but  this  is,  in  our  mind,  its  least  recommen- 
dation. A much  better  passport  to  public  favour  and  general  use  will  be  found 
in  its  intrinsic  merits,  which  are  of  no  common  order ; and  which  justify  us 
in  expressing  our  desire  that  it  may  be  found  in  every  Catholic  family,  the 
members  of  which  are  able  to  “ praise  the  Lord  in  hymns.” 

The  Spirit  of  St.  Jllphonsus  de  Ligorio.  Lucas.  Baltimore:  1843. 

It  is  needless  to  say  a word  in  commendation  of  this  work,  which  consists 
of  a several  distict  treatises,  or  what  in  another  department  of  literature  might 
be  called  essays,  on  various  subjects  of  Christian  virtue  and  religious  perfec- 
tion. Those  who  aspire  to  the  glory  of  the  saints — as  all  Christians  are  bound 
to  do— -should  study  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  these  favoured  servants  of  God. 

The  United  States  Almanac  for  1844.  Lucas:  Baltimore. 

This  periodcal  is  full  of  exact  information  on  the  state  of  the  Catholic  Re- 
ligion in  our  different  diocesses.  Prefixed  to  the  matter  peculiar  to  this  collec- 
tion are,  a life  of  Bishop  England,  a statistical  survey  of  the  Catholic  world, 
and,  last  not  least,  some  excellent  “ Hints  on  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,” 
which  we  hope  will  not  be  passed  over  by  any  one  who  procures  this  almanac. 
The  following  summary  of  our  religious  statistics  in  the  United  States,  which 
we  find  in  the  Almanac,  cannot  but  prove  consoling  to  the  zealous  Catholic. 

“ Diocesses  in  the  United  States,  21 ; Apostolic  Vicariate,  1 ; number  of 
Bishops,  17 ; Bishops  elect,  8 ; number  of  Priests,  634 ; number  of  Priests 
deceased  during  the  past  year,  12 ; increase  in  the  number  of  Clergymen  since 
the  publication  of  the  Almanac  for  1843,  55 ; number  of  Churches,  611  $ other 
Stations,  461 ; Ecclesiastical  Seminaries,  19;  clerical  students,  261 ; literary 
institutions  for  young  men,  16;  female  accademies,  48;  Catholic  periodi- 
cals, 15.” 
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Catholic  Statistics  of  St.  Louis. — For  the  information  of  the  numer- 
ous Catholic  emigrants,  who  daily  flock  to  our  City,  we  publish  the  following 
Statistics,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year. 

Churches  and  Chapels. 

1st.  Ward. — lsf.  Chapel  of  St . Mary's. — (Soulard’s  Addition,)  The  English 
and  German  Congregations  meet  here  at  stated  hours.  The  foundations  of  a 
new  and  large  Church,  contiguous  to  this  Chapel,  were  laid  in  1839  5 and  we 
have  reason  to  hope  that  the  work  will  be  resumed  next  summer. 

2nd.  Chapel  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. — (Opposite  the  South  Market,) 
This  is  a new  and  neat  building,  attached  to  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

2nd.  Ward. — The  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Victory . — (Corner  of  Third  and 
Mulberry  Streets,)  This  beautiful  new  building  is  nearly  completed,  and  will 
be  opened  for  Divine  Service  in  the  course  of  next  Spring.  It  is  exclusively 
destined  for  the  German  Catholics. 

3rd.  Ward. — The  Cathedral  of  St.  Louis. — (Walnut,  between  Second  and 
Third  Streets,)  The  English  and  French  Congregations  meet,  at  stated  hours, 
in  this  noble  edifice,  of  which  we  have  given  a minute  discription  in  the  second 
Number  of  this  Periodical. 

4th.  Ward.— 1st.  Church  of  St.  Jlloysius . — (Washington  Avenue, between 
Nineth  and  Tenth  Streets,)  This  Church  is  used  only  by  the  German  Catho- 
lics. In  its  stead,  a new  Church  is  about  to  be  commenced  in  the  North  of 
the  City. 

2nd.,  Church  of  Si.  Francis  Xavier. — (Corner  of  Ninth  and  Green  Sts.,) 
This  large  and  splendid  edifice,  although  not  entirely  completed,  has  been 
opened  for  several  months,  and  is  frequented  by  a large  English  Congregation. 

Religious  Institutions. 


1$/.  Theological  Seminary. — (Soulard’s  Addition,)  This  Institution  was  re- 
moved in  1842,  from  Perry  County  in  this  State,  to  the  City  of  St.  Louis : it 
is  under  the  charge  of  the  Lazarists. 

2nd.  University  of  St.  Louis. — (Green,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets,) 
This  Institution,  which  has  existed  more  than  fourteen  years,  belongs  to  the 
Jesuits.  It  has  five  departments  of  Theology,  of  Philosophy,  of  Literature 
and  Belles-Letlers,  of  Law,  and  of  Medicine. 

3rd.  Hospital  of  St.  Louis.— ( Spruce,  between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,) 
This  large  and  highly  useful  Institution  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity. 

4th.  Convent  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Hart. — (South  Market,)  With  the 
Convent  is  connected  an  Academy  lor  young  Ladies  and  an  Orphanage  for 
female  Orphans. 

5th.  Catholic  Male  Orphan  Asylum. — (Walunt  Street,)  This  Institution 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  It  contains  seventy  Orphans. 
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6th.  Catholic  Female  Orphan  Asylum. — (Broadway,  near  Biddle  Street,) 
This  institution,  commenced  in  1842,  is  likewise  under  the  charge  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity.  It  contains  thirty-two  Orphans. 

Catholic  thee  Schools. 

1st.  Male  Free  School , attached  to  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  (Cor- 
ner of  Ninth  and  Green  Streets,)  under  the  charge  of  four  Scholastics  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Four  hundred  and  twenty  Scholars. 

2nd.  Female  Free  School , attached  to  the  same  Church  ( Corner  of  Tenth  and  St 
Charles  Streets,)  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty  Scholars. 

3rd.  Female  Free  School , attached  to  the  Convent  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  One  hundred  Scholars. 

4th.  Male  Free  School,  attached  to  the  Cathedral,  (Second  Street,  between 
Market  and  Walnut  Streets  ;)  To  be  opened  in  the  course  of  this  month, 
under  the  direction  of  “ Les  Clercs  du  St.  Viatur.” 

Catholic  Population  and  number  or  Priests. 

The  Catholic  population  of  this  City  is  estimated  at  16,000,  out  of  a popu- 
lation of  30,000.  The  Missouri  Baptist , published  in  this  City,  estimates  the 
number  of  Catholics  to  be  14,000.  The  number  of  Priests  in  this  City  is 
about  twenty-five. 

St.  Louis. — A Branch  of  the  “ Arch-Confraternity  of  the  most  holy  and 
immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  “ for  the  conversion  of  sinners,”  has  been  insti- 
tuted in  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  .Xavier,  in  this  City.  It  contains  already 
upwards  of  six  hundred  members. 

The  Funeral  Obsequies  of  the  late  venerable  Bishop  of  this  See,  Joseph  Ro- 
s ati,  were  performed  in  all  the  Churches  of  the  Diocess.  W e learn  with  pleasure, 
by  our  exchanges,  that  the  same  took  place  in  most  of  the  Cathedral  Churches 
throughout  the  Union.  Even  at  Rome  they  were  celebrated  with  peculiar 
solemnity,  on  the  27th  of  September,  by  order  of  his  Holiness,  the  Pope. 

Towards  the  close  of  December  the  Very  Rev.  Mr.  Timon,  visiter  of  the 
Lazarists  of  the  United  States,  arrived  in  this  City.  We  understand  that  the 
Mother-House  of  the  Lazarists  of  the  Union,  is  to  be  removed  from  St.  Mary’s 
Perry  County  in  this  State,  to  the  City  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Bishop  has  appointed  the  Rev.  Augustus  S.  Paris,  Rector  of  the  Cathe- 
dral. The  Rev.  George  A.  Hamilton  proceeds  to  take  charge  ad  interim,  of 
the  Congregation  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  vacant  by  the  recall  of  the  Rev.  B. 
Rolando  of  the  Congregation  of  Missionary  Priests. 

Illinois. — Three  new  Churches  have  been  lately  opened  for  Divine  Sendee 
in  this  State,  at  Edwardsville,  Kaskaskia  and  Belleville. 

Indiana.— A community  bearing  the  name  of  “ The  Brothers  of  St.  Joseph” 
has  been  in  existence  in  Indiana  since  1841,  under  the  direction  of  the  Priests 
of  the  Holy  Cross  and  the  patronage  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Vincennes. 
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The  Brothers  of  St  Joseph  in  their  institute,  are  nearly  similar  to  the  Broth* 
era  of  the  Christian  Doctrine ; their  own  salvation  and  the  sanctification  and 
education  of  youth  forming  the' great  objects  of  their  efforts.  Those  who  are 
competent  to  teach,  give  instructions  in  the  different  branches  of  education  at 
the  Institution,  or  are  placed  over  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Those  who  are  mechanics  have  separate  apartments  at  the  Institution,  and 
every  facility  to  make  their  several  arts  useful  both  to  the  community  and  to  the 
apprentices  they  receive. 

The  Institution  was  at  first  located  at  St.  Peter’s,  Davies’  County,  but  the 
Bishop  possessing  a tract  of  some  five  hundred  acres  of  land  denominated  “ St. 
Mary’s  of  the  Lake,”  near  South  Bend,  and  perceiving  the  peculiar  advantages 
attached  to  that  beautiful  place  for  the  purposes  of  such  an  institution,  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Brothers  last  Autumn ; they  then  removed  there. 

Those  who  beheld  the  paucity  of  their  numbers,  and  the  almost  insurmount- 
able difficulties  they  had  to  struggle  with,  in  the  commencement  of  their  chari- 
table mission  in  this  country,  have  expressed  great  astonishment  at  the  very 
unexpected  success  they  have  had  in  the  short  space  of  two  years ; the  result 
is  such  as  to  place  the  stability  of  the  institution  beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt. 
In  1841  there  were  only  seven  members,  now  they  number  nearly  forty.  At 
St.  Mary ’8  of  the  Lake  they  have  opened  two  schools,  one  for  the  higer  branches 
of  education  and  the  other  as  a Free  School  for  poor  children  ; to  the  different 
trades  they  have  taken  apprentices,  for  whom  they  have  an  evening  school  for 
literary  instruction.  In  the  State  of  Indiana  they  have  several  Free  Schools, 
and  at  Pokegan,  Miohigan,  one  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pottawotamie  Indians. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  College  which  the  Priests  and  Brothers  are  about  to 
open  at  St.  Mary’s  of  the  Lake,  was  laid  last  August,  and  the  building  will  be 
ready  for  occupation  in  a few  weeks ; the  structure  is  admirably  calculated  for 
its  object,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  interior  arrangements  will  be  6uch  as  to 
afford  all  the  advantages  usually  possessed  by  such  institutions. 

Mabvxand. — The  mother  house  of  the  Sisterhood  of  Charity  of  Emmita- 
burg  has  lately  received-a  fine  painting  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin Mary,  presented  to  them  by  the  Queen  of  France. 

Cincinnati. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Purcell,  has  arrived  from  Europe  with 
several  German  Priests,  belonging  to  a Religious  Community,  for  the  Ohio 
Missions. 

LouisviUe. — The  Magdalen  Asylum  of  this  City,  conducted  by  the  “ Sisters 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,”  has  been  opened  scarcely  two  months,  and  already 
some  eight  or  nine,  of  those  hapless  beings  whom  it  purposes  to  reclaim,  have 
sought  a refuge  within  the  sanctity  of  its  walls. 

The  enterprise  is,  in  some  measure,  as  yet,  matter  of  experiment,  but  we 
doubt  not,  it  will  succeed  perfectly,  and  by  its  moral  and  social*  benefits,  fully 
justify  and  repay  the  charitable  zeal  of  those  who  contribute  to  sustain  it. 

Similar  Institutions,  we  are  informed,  established  in  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
England,  Ireland,  &c.,  are  succeeding  even  beyond  expectation,  and  are 
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popular  and  highly  esteemed.  And  certainly  no  charitable  work  better  merits 
the  good  wishes,  prayers,  and  assistance  of  Christians. — Caih.  Advocate. 

Pittsburgh . — We  learn  that  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  O’Connor,  the  Bishop  of  this 
new  See,ha8  arrived  in  the  United  States  with  one  Clergyman,  several  Students 
and  six  “Sisters  of  Mercy.”  The  new  Diocess  of  Pittsburg  embraces  that 
portion  of  Pennsylvania,  styled,  in  the  civil  division,  the  Western  District 
This  District  comprises  the  thirty-four  Northern  and  Western  Counties,  and  is 
divided  from  the  Eastern  District  by  a line  running  diagonally  across  the  State, 
nearly  parallel  with  the  most  Easterly  Ridge  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
According  to  the  recent  census  of  the  United  States,  the  Western  District  con- 
tains 800,000,  souls.  The  number  of  Catholics  is  stated  at  45,000,  of  which 
there  are  15,000,  in  Pittsburg  alone.  There  will  be  attached  to  the  See  of  Pits- 
burgh  forty  congregations,  attended  by  about  twenty  priests,  exclusive  of  those 
in  the  Episcopal  City. 

New- Orleans. — The  difficulties  between  the  Bishop  of  this  See  and  the 
Trustees  of  the  St  Louis  Cathedral,  N.  O.,  appear  to  increase  every  day. 
These  misguided  men  have  brought  an  action  against  the  Bishop,  and  claim 
$20,000,  damages,  for  his  refusing  canonical  installation  to  the  Pastor  of  their 
choice. 

Philadelphia. — A pious  Association  has  been  formed  in  the  church  of  St. 
Joseph  in  this  city,  under  the  direction  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
for  what,  by  a figure  of  speech',  we  may  call  the  perpetual  adoration  of  the 
Most  Holy  Sacrament.  The  church  will  be  henceforward  open  the  whole  day. 
There  will  be  a band  of  Associates,  who  are  requested  to  leave  their  names 
with  the  clergy  of  the  church,  and  to  choose  an  hour  in  each  month,  or  even 
in  the  year,  to  be  spent  in  prayer  and  meditation  before  the  Divine  Sacrament. 
Our  cotemporary,  the  Catholic  Herald , from  whom  we  borrow,  congratulates 
the  Catholics  of  Philadelphia,  on  having  at  least  one  church  in  the  city  open  at 
all  hours  of  the  day,  in  order  that  the  devout  and  penitent  may  commune  with 
God  in  prayer  before  the  Holy  Altar  at  all  times,  and  in  this  holy  privacy, 
which  can  scarcely  be  enjoyed  elsewhere,  relieve  the  overburthened  heart. 
We,  of  St.  Louis,  have  long  been  blessed  with  such  a privilege.  All  the 
churches  of  this  city,  to  which  congregations  are  attached,  are  open  from  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  till  sunset ; and  the  pious  custom  of  paying  a visit  to 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  observed  by  many  whom  the  u ever  open  door”  in- 
vites to  enter  and  to  pray.  While  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  but  direct  atten- 
tion to  that  part  of  the  exceedingly  beautiful  article  on  “ Minor  rites  and  offices,” 
which  has  special  reference  to  this  practice  of  piety. 

Canada. — Several  citizens  of  Quebec,  as  well  Protestant  as  Catholic,  lately 
presented  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec,  a portrait  of  the  reigning 
Pope,  Gregory  XVI.  This  portrait  was  painted  by  Mr.  Plamondon,  a Cana- 
dian artist,  who  has  executed,  at  different  times,  similar  works,  which  prove 
him  to  be  possessed  of  no  ordinary  talent  as  a painter.  The  resemblance  to  his 
Holiness  is  verified  by  a gentleman  who  has  had  the  means  of  proving  the  fact 
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by  personal  observation.  Among  the  subscribers  for  this  painting,  we  notice 
the  names  of  several  of  the  most  respectable  Protestants  in  Quebec. — Montre- 
al Transcript. 

Italy. — Rome. — In  the  coure  of  last  September,  the  Congregation  of  Rites 
instituted  examinations  concerning  the  Beatification  of  various  servants  of  God, 
eminent  for  their  heroic  virtues  and  sanctity.  Of  those  the  most  remarkable 
are  Father  Pignatdli , Priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  died  at  Rome,  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity  in  1811 : the  venerable  Vincent  Romaic  Parish  Priest  in 
the  Diocess  of  Naples,  who  died  on  the  1st.  of  January,  1831 : and  the  ven- 
erable servant  of  God,  Mary  Clotilda  Adelaide  Xavier  de  France , Queen  of  Sar- 
dinia and  sister  to  Louis  XVI.,  who  died  at  Naples,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  in 
1802,  in  the  43rd  year  of  her  age. 

Naples. — The  King  of  Naples  has  obtained  from  the  chief  house  at  Paris  a 
number  of  Sisters  of  Charity  for  his  capital.  They  were  received  with  extra- 
ordinary honours.  The  municipal  body  went  on  board  to  receive  them,  and 
their  President  made  them  a complimentary  address.  Four  ladies  of  the  high- 
est order  of  nobility  received  them  on  shore,  by  command  of  his  Majesty. 
They  were  conveyed  in  State  carriages  to  a church,  where  the  Te  Deum  was 
sung ; thence  to  their  residence,  where  four  Princesses  sat  at  table  with  them, 
and  partook  of  their  repast.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  shortly  after  admit- 
ted them  to  an  audience,  and  complimented  them  on  their  arrival. 

England. — Above  three  years  ago  it  was  announced  in  the  English  papers, 
that  Professor  Lee  had  discovered  the  celebrated  lost  work, by  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Cesarea,  entitled  “the  Theophania,or  Divine  Manifestation  of  our  Lord.”  No  copy 
of  the  Greek  original  is  extant,  but  a Syriac  translation  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
Lee  among  some  Coptio  manuscripts,  which  Mr.  Tattam,  of  England,  brought 
from  Egypt  and  submitted  to  the  Professor.  We  learn  from  recent  papers  that 
the  three  years  since  the  Syriac  manuscript  has  been  in  his  hands  have  been 
sedulously  employed,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  duties,  in  1st.  Transcribing 
the  Syriac  manuscript  with  his  own  hand.  2d.  In  publishing  it  and  correcting 
it  for  the  press.  3d.  In  translating  it  into  English;  and  4th.  In  publishing  his 
translation,  to  which  he  has  affixed  a preliminary  dissertation — Part  I.  “ On 
certain  opinions  of  Eusebius.”  Part  II.  “ Introductory  remarks  of  Eusebius 
on  Prophecy.”  Part  III.  “On  the  Personal  Reign  of  Christ  on  Earth.” 
Part  IV.  “ On  the  Restoration  of  the  Jews.”  The  present  work  of  Eusebius 
argues  from  natural  religion  against  both  Atheists  and  Polytheists.. — Catholic 
Herald. 

Ireland. — Waterford. — The  Sisters  of  Charity,  Waterford,  administer  relief 
every  week  to  140  sick  and  starving  families.  They  distribute  16  tons  of  coal, 
3 1-2  tons  of  oatmeal,  2 1-2  tons  of  straw',  1 127  cwt.  of  potatoes,  4680  gallons 
of  broth  and  bread,  22  pair  of  blankets,  825  articles  of  clothing;  besides  ex- 
pending in  small  sums  £60. 

The  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland  lately  assembled  at 
their  annual  conference  in  Dublin,  have  for  the  third  time  in  seven  year$,pub* 
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lished  a most  decided  declaration  against  a state  provision  for  their  clergy,  in 
any  form  whatever. 

At  a special  chapter  of  the  Franciscans  of  Ireland,  in  conformity  with  the 
decision  of  the  authority  at  Rome,  lately  held  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis,  Mer- 
chants’-quay,  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a provincial  for  Ireland,  and 
guardians  of  the  respective  convents,  the  Very  Rev.  James  Walsh,  of  the 
Franciscan  Convent  of  Wexford,  was  elected  provincial. 

France. — The  Marchioness  of  Harcourt  in  a letter  which  she  addresses  to 
the  Curate  of  the  Parish  of  Argenteuil  in  France,  informs  him  of  a miracu- 
lous cure  effected  on  the  Marquess  of  that  name — who  had,  for  several  years 
previous,  been  confined  to  his  bed,  by  a malady  which  none  of  his  medical  at- 
tendants understood,  and  of  which  he  was  every  moment  expected  to  die.  She 
states  that  he  was  immediately  cured — by  being  touched  with  a peice  of  the 
Robe  of  our  Saviour  which  is  at  present  preserved  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Argenteuil. — Quebec  Herald. 

The  Bishops  of  Marseilles  had  addressed  a circular  to  the  clergy  of  his  Di- 
ocess,  concerning  the  miraculous  cure  of  Sister  Marie  Julie,  of  the  order  of 
the  Visitation.  She  had  heen  confined  to  her  bed  for  three  years,  and  been  de- 
clared incurable  by  the  physicians ; when,  all  at  once,  she  felt  herself  cured  at 
the  approch  of  the  Statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  was  carried  in  proces- 
sion along  the  walls  of  the  Convent. 

Holland. — The  Jansenist  Bishop  of  Harlem,  Henry  Van  Buul,  recently 
notified  the  Pope  of  his  elevation  to  that  See,  which  was  followed  by  a Bull  of 
His  Holiness,  dated  on  the  4th  of  September,  addressed  to  the  Catholics  of 
Holland,  declaring  his  elevation  and  consecration  sacrilegious  and  schismatics), 
and  excommunicating  himself  and  his  abettors.  His  consecrator,  John  Van 
Santen,  had  been  excommunicated  by  Leo  XII.,  when  notified  of  his  usurpa- 
tion of  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Utrecht.  This  custom  of  the  Jansenists  to 
notify  the  Holy  See  of  their  schismatical  consecration,  is  a curious  vestige  of 
the  ancient  canonical  dependence  on  the  Pontifical  authority. 

The  Jansenists  have  in  Holland,  one  Arch-Bishop  at  Utrecht,  and  two  Bish- 
ops at  Deventer  and  Harlem.  Their  whole  number  in  that  Kingdom  does  not 
exceed  5,000  souls ; while  that  of  the  Catholics  surpasses  a million. 

Germany. — The  works  at  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  without  very  rapid  ad- 
vancement, do  not  stand  still.  The  choir  will  soon  be  finished,  and  that  of  it- 
self forms  a vast  church.  M.  Steinle,  a native  of  Vienna,  and  pupil  of  Over- 
beck, is  now  engaged  in  decorating  the  interior.  He  is  painting  in  frtsco , 
and  on  a gold  ground,  angelic  figures  of  the  size  of  human  life,  who  appear  as 
taking  their  flight  for  heaven,  and  present  a most  charming  aspect.  He  will 
restore  the  old  frescos , which  have  been  covered  for  ages  with  whitewash.  The 
capitals  of  the  columns  are  painted  in  red,  black,  and  gold,  and  relieve  the  deep 
grey  of  the  shafts  and  the  walls.  The  windows  of  stained  glass  are,  after  seven  years 
of  labour,  restored  to  their  primitive  purity.  The  choir  will  soon  be  completed, 
and  there  will  be  nothing  like  it  in  Christendom.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
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lines  more  pure  and  bold,  or  columns  more  slender  in  such  a perfect  whole. 
The  nave,  which  is  hardly  commenced,  will  be  next  undertaken ; the  walls 
will  be  of  the  height  of  the  columns  probably  by  next  year.  The  re-erection 
of  the  two  towers  is  a gigantic  work  which  cannot  be  undertaken  at  present ; 
howerver,  Germany  has  adopted  the  Cathedral,  and  those  colossal  proportions 
which  startled  the  piety  of  our  ancestors,  will  yet  be  completed  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  a nation,  and  this  splendid  monument  will  yet  be  restored. 

Spain. — We  are  glad  to  announce  that  the  negociations  between  the  Court 
of  Spain  and  the  Holy  See  are  about  to  be  terminated.  The  first  condition 
imposed  on  the  Spanish  Government  is  to  recall  the  exiled  Bishops  and  to  rein- 
state them  in  their  Sees. — Memorial  des  Pyrenees . 


THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

Annual  Report  of  Donations  and  Subscriptions  received  in  1843,  for  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  St.  Louis. 


Donations,  - - - - - - $204  08 

Subscriptions,  - --  --  --  - $408  25 

Total,  - - - $612  33 


There  are  at  present  thirteen  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  St.  Louis ; and  hence  it  must  be  evident  that  the  amount  received 
in  donations  and  annual  subscriptions  during  the  year  that  is  about  to  close  has 
been  very  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  this  establishment.  The  plan  of 
collecting  subscriptions  by  volunteer  collectors,  hitherto  acted  on,  having  been 
thus  found  comparatively  inefficacious,  at  least  in  this  city,  has  been  abandoned ; 
and  the  Bishop  has  appointed  Mr.  John  Byrne  Jr.,  general  collector  for  the 
Seminary  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  St.  Louis.  The  annual  subscription  is 
limited  to  one  dollar,  but  donations  to  any  amount  will  be  received  with  thank- 
fulness. A monthly  list  of  donors  and  subscribers  will  be  regularly  published 
in  the  Catholic  Cabinet. 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  30,  1843. 


Mr.  John  Byrne,  Jr.  will  attend  on  every  Sunday  morning,  from  9 to  10 
and  a half  o’clock,  in  the  Catholic  Book  Depository  at  the  gate  of  the  Cathedral, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  contributions  towards  the  Seminary. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  on  the  8th  of  December,  at  St.  Michael,  La.,  of  yellow  fever,  Madam 
Elizabeth  Gallitzin  Superior  Provincial  of  the  “ Ladies  of  the  Sacred 
H eart”  in  North  America. 

Madam  Gallitzin  belonged  fo  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  families 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  bhe  was  born  in  Russia  in  the  year  1795,  and  edu- 
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cated  in  the  Russian  Church.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  she  became  a convert 
to  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  was  admitted  into  that  Church  at  Petersburg  by  Fa- 
ther Rozaven,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Her  example  was  followed  by  sever- 
al others  of  her  illustrious  family,  and  other  nobility  of  Russia.  The  effect  of 
which  was,  that  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  those  conversions  were  attributed,  were 
expelled  from  Petersburg  and  from  all  the  Dominions  of  the  Empire.  In  1826, 
sacrificing  all  the  splendour  of  her  elevated  rank,  and  all  the  fortunes  of  wealth, 
she  entered  as  an  humble  novice  in  the  Society  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  in  France.  In  1828,  having  terminated  her  noviciate,  she  was  called 
to  Rome  where  she  was  employed  as  Secretary  of  the  Superior  General  of  the 
Society.  Ten  years  afterwards  she  was  appointed  Assistant  General,  and  in 
1840,  she  was  sent  to  America  in  the  capacity  of  Superior  Provincial.  After 
visiting  the  houses  of  the  order  previously  established,  she  founded  four  new 
ones  at  Sugar  Creek  among  the  Indians,  New  York,  Montreal  and  Couewago, 
Pa.  She  returned  to  France  and  Rome  in  1842,  and  revisited  America  in  1843. 
After  spending  a short  time  at  the  various  houses  of  the  order  at  Canada  and 
the  Norther  States,  she  arrived  in  St.  Louis  in  November  last;  and  her  health 
being  somewhat  impaired,  and  fearing  the  severity  of  a cold  climate,  she  has- 
tened to  Louisiana,  and  arrived  on  the  22d  of  November  at  St.  Michael  in  the 
house  of  the  Ladies  of  her  order.  She  was  soon  attacked  by  the  prevaling  ep- 
idemic, which  was  still  raging  on  the  coast,  and  after  a severe  illness  of  nine 
days,  departed  this  life,  in  the  49th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a woman  of 
powerful  mind — cultivated  by  varied  learning  and  devoted  to  the  elegant  arts. 
She  was  a classical  scholar,  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin.  She  conversed  not 
only  in  her  native  Russian,  but  also  in  the  French,  Italian,  English,  Polish  and 
German  languages.  She  excelled  as  a painter  in  oils,  and  has  left  behind  her, 
scattered  through  Europe  and  America,  a number  of  religious  paintings,  some 
of  which  are  of  considerable  merit ; one  of  them  adorns  the  Chapel  of  the  Con- 
vent of  St.  Louis.  Her  religious  character  was  as  much  distinguished  by  her 
fervid  and  solid  piety,  as  she  was  characterized  in  her  official  duties  by  intelli- 
gence, promptitude  and  energy. 

In  Philadelphia,  after  a lingering  illness  in  St.  John’s  Orphan  Asylum,  on 
,the  28th  of  November  last,  Sister  Mary  Michela  Stonestreet,  one  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  Emmitsburg  community.  She  closed  a blameless  life  with 
great  sentiments  of  piety. — R.  I.  P. 


APPROBATION. 

The  Catholic  Cabinet  is  published  with  my  approbation,  and  appears  to 
me  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Religion  in  this  diocess. 

f PETER  RICHARD, 

' Bishop  of  St,  Louis . 
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GALILEO— THE  ROMAN  INQUISITION. 

Galileo — The  Roman  Inquisition : A defence  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  the 
charge  of  having  persecuted  Galileo  for  his  philosophical  opinions.  From  the 
Dublin  Review,  with  an  Introduction  by  an  American  Catholic . Cincinnati : 
Published  for  the  Catholic  Book  Society  by  Monfort  and  Conahans,  1844. 

We  know  of  no  individual  ^ho,  during  the  last  few  months,  has  rendered 
more  signal  service  to  the  Catholic  Religion  in  this  country  than  the  Hon. 
John  Quincy  Adams.  Had  any  ordinary  man  betrayed  such  unaccountable 
ignorance  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  supposed  persecution  of  Galileo  by 
the  Roman  Inquisition,  as  this  gentleman  displayed  in  his  late  address  in 
Cincinnati,  the  matter  would  in  all  probability  have  been  passed  over  in  silent 
contempt ; but  the  literary  character  of  the  Ex-President  is  too  high  to  permit 
any  thing  that  falls  from  him  to  be  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed ; and  that  his 
peccadillos  in  this  particular  instance  have  not  escaped  a fit  and  proper  castiga- 
tion, the  readers  of  the  8th  No.  of  the  Catholic  Cabinet  already  know.  Pub- 
lic attention  having  been  thus  previously  attracted  to  the  charge  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  having  persecuted  Galileo — the  supposed  martyr  of  the  theory  of 
the  earth’s  motion,  richly  stored  minds  and  vigorous  pens  have  been  brought 
into  action  to  defend  her  from  the  imputation.  “ To  which  of  the  contending 
causes  must  the  voice  of  posterity  say — God  speed  P To  the  champion  of 
truth — and  the  truth  shall  ultimately  prevail.”  These  words  of  Mr.  Adams, 
at  the  close  of  his  forced  contrast  between  Galileo  and  St.  Ignatius,  are  very 
applicable  to  the  position  he  himself  occupies  as  the  advocate  of  Galileo  against 
the  Church. 

The  pamphlet  before  us  consists — as  its  title-page  indicates — of  two  parts ; 
first,  an  introduction  abounding  with  facts,  and  written  with  clearness,  force 
and  moderation,  in  which  Mr.  Adams’  blunders  are  ably  exposed ; and  secondly 
the  reprint  of  an  exceedingly  able  article,  that  appeared  some  years  since  in 
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the  Dublin  Review,  on  the  subject  of  Galileo’s  condemnation  by  the  Roman  In- 
quisition. It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  two  essays  deserve  the  preference ; 
and  we  regret  that  the  talented  author  of  the  “ Introduction” — instead  of 
reprinting  the  article  from  the  Dublin  Review,  did  not  himself  give  a complete 
and  methodical  essay  on  the  subject,  which  probably  would  have  better  suited 
the  generality  of  the  reading  public  than  the  plan  he  has  adopted.  To  afford 
our  readers  an  idea  of  the  triumphant  vindication  of  our  Church  from  the  oft 
repeated  calumny  of  being  the  enemy  of  astronomical  science,  which  this 
pamphlet  affords,  as  also — in  our  own  humble  way — to  co-operate  with  abler 
and  more  experienced  hands  in  this  noble  work,  we  propose  to  give  a digest 
of  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  from  which  we  trust  it  will 
be  manifest,  how  little  reason  the  Ex-President  has  to  pride  himself  on  this 
last  exhibition  of  the  anti-catholic  feeling  which  so  much  marks  his  character. 
We  propose  to  state, — most  generally  in  the  words  of  the  Introduction  and 
Review, — firstly  the  history  of  the  Copernican  theory — as  far  at  least  as  that 
history  is  connected  with  religion,  up  to  the  time  of  Galileo  ; secondly  the 
principal  events  of  this  great  man’s  career  up  to  the  time  when  he  incurred 
the  censures  of  the  Roman  Inquisition;  thirdly,  the  facts  connected  with  his 
condemnation  by  that  tribunal,  and  lastly  to  demonstrate  the  injustice  of  charg- 
ing the  Catholic  Church  with  hostility  to  science  from  any  thing  that  that  con- 
demnation implies. 

It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  modern  theory  of  the  earth — 
called  the  Copernican  from  Copernicus,  of  whom  presently — supposes  the  sun 
to  be  the  centre  of  our  system,  round  which  the  planets,  the  earth  among  the 
rest,  make  their  revolutions.  The  ancient  theory,  called  the  Ptolomean,  sup- 
posed the  earth’s  immobility,  and  this  orb  was  also  believed  to  be  the  centre  of 
our  system,  round  which  the  sun,  planets,  and  fixed  stars — so  called  because 
their  motions  are  not  discernible— were  believed  to  revolve.  This  latter  sys- 
tem had  in  its  favour  the  argument  drawn  from  the  appearances  of  things;  and 
seems  to  be  supported  by  the  language  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  sun  is  said  to 
move,  and  the  earth  to  stand  still.  The  Copernican  system  is  now,  however, 
universally  admitted,  and  the  objections  to  this  theory  just  referred  to,  are  sa- 
tisfactorily solved,  without  diminishing  in  any  thing  the  certainty  of  the  testi- 
mony of  our  senses,  or  our  belief  in  the  inspired  record  of  revelation. 

Although  this  system  is  called  the  Copernican,  it  is  certain  that  Copernicus 
was  not  the  first,  even  in  modern  times,  who  maintained  its  truth;  but  it  is  still 
justly  called  by  his  name,  as  he  was  the  first  who  identified  himself  with  it, 
and  made  its  establishment  the  principal  object  of  his  life.  1 The  first  to  broach 
that  system  in  modern  times,’  says  the  writer  in  the  Review— “was  aCardinal. 
Destitute  and  a stranger, — an  ultramontane  too,— indebted  for  his  very  name  to  the 
obscure  village  that  gave  him  birth — Nicholas  the  Cusanyet  had  talent,  and  that 
was  enough  to  open  to  him  the  road  to  the  highest  preferment  in  that  Church  and 
nation,  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry  as  the  enemy  of  all  mental  improve- 
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ment:  but  which  has  ever  rewarded  virtue  and  talent,  unchecked  by  that  un- 
due  regard  to  aristocratic  pride  and  pretension,  which  forms  so  disadvantageous 
a contrast  in  the  establishments  of  other  lands.  Well : how  did  this  poor  ultra- 
montane recommend  himself?  Why  he  departed  from  the  received  opinions 
of  the  day, — he  abandoned  the  doctrine  of  the  schools, — he  advanced  in  the 
teeth  of  the  much  exaggerated  peripatetic  dogmatism,  the  startling  positition, 
that  “the  earth  moves , the  sun  is  at  rest”  and  answered  the  objections  from  the 
senses  as  they  have  ever  been  answered,  by  Contending  that  the  illusory  im- 
pression arises  from  the  same  cause  which  makes  one  in  a ship  in  motion,  fancy 
the  objects  on  shore  to  be  receding  from  him.  Nor  did  he  keep  these  views  a 
secret, — he  proclaimed  them  as  best  he  could.  He  advanoed  them  to  the  very 
steps  of  the  Papal  throne,  by  inscribing  them  to  his  former  preceptor  in  Canon 
Law,  the  Cardinal  Giuliano  Cesarini.  Subsequently  rewarded  with  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Liege,  he  is  found  at  the  Council  of  Basil  in  1431,  side  by  side 
with  the  same  Cardinal  Giuliano,  and  presenting  to  that  celebrated  assembly  a 
treatise  on  the  disorders  which  had  crept  into  the  Calendar,  and  a proposal  for 
its  reformation ; that  is  to  say:— he  takes  up  that  position  in  the  faoe  of  all 
Christendom,  which  makes  every  extraordinary  expression  of  opinion  on  his 
part  a matter  of  necessary  notoriety  and  attention.  Now  what  is  the  conse- 
qence? — persecution?  Yes!  if  being  raised  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
“ Church  of  Rome,”  be  persecution.  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  that  enlightened 
Pontiff,  and  patron  of  learning,  creates  him  Cardinal,  and  bestows  on  him  the 
bishopric  of  Brixen  5 while  the  most  delicate  affairs  and  important  legations 
are  entrusted  by  four  successive  Pontiffs  to  his  wisdom  and  integrity.  Such 
were  the  unequivocal  marks  of  the  esteem  and  affection  with  which  the  Court 
of  Rome  continued  to  honour  this  daring  innovator,  without  one  mpment’s 
interruption,  to  the  close  of  his  valuable  life  in  1464.” 

One  of  the  first  works  that  issued  from  the  Italian  press  were  those  of  Nich- 
olas the  Cusan,  and  that  under  the  sanction  of  another  dignitary  of  the  Church 
—the  Cardinal  Amboise. 

In  a treatise  written  about  1510,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  speaks  of  the  earth’s 
motion  as  the  opinion  of  many  philosophers  of  the  age.  u The  discoveries,” 
says  Hallam,  “ which  made  Galileo  and  Kepler  and  Moestlen  and  Maurolycus 
and  Castelli  and  other  names  illustrious,  the  system  of  Copernicus,  the  very 
theories  of  recent  geologers  are  anticipated  by  da  Vinci.” 

Nicholas  Copernicus,  a native  of  Poland,  and  a priest  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
studied  astronomy  in'the  Pope’s  Universiny  of  Bologna.  In  the  year  1500  he 
was  invited  to  the  chair  of  professor  of  that  science  in  Rome,  and  continued  for 
years  to  teach  the  new  theory  to  crowds  of  students,  who  frequently,  gays 
Jacquier,  numbered  two  thousand.  This  theory  he  appears  to  have  learned, 
according  to  Tiraboschi,  the  great  historian  of  Italian  Literature,  from  his  friend 
and  preceptor  Novara;  but  according  to  others  from  the  papers  of  one  Jerome 
Tallavia,  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  He  must  have  embraced  this  tfafip* 
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ry  some  lime  before  the  year  1507,  as  it  appears  that  he  had  deferred  to  pub- 
lish his  book  on  that  subject  “ for  four  times  the  nine  years  recommended  by 
Horace.”  This  statement  occurs  in  his  dedication  of  the  book  to  Pope  Paul 
1H.  in  1543.  Thus  the  original  assertion  of  the  theory  was  made  in  popish 
Italy,  and  there  it  was  that  Copernicus  learned  it,  and  taught  it  without  the 
shadow  of  any  thing  like  umbrage  been  taken  by  the  Church $ but  on  the  con- 
trary, aided  and  cheered  on  in  its  investigation  by  all  that  was  great  and  digni- 
fied in  the  hierarchy.  “ Upon  his  retiring  from  his  duties  as  professor,”  sap 
the  writer  in  the  Review,  “ the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  are  found  vying  with 
each  other  in  honouring  and  rewarding  that  admirable  man.  They  charge 
themselves  with  the  care  of  providing  for  him  an  honourable  and  safe  retreat; 
where,  above  the  wants  and  distractions  of  life,  he  may  devote  the  undivided 
energies  of  his  great  mind  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  whole  fabric  of  astron- 
omy. 

“ Nor  is  he  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  the  privacy  of  his  learned  retirement 
From  time  to  time,  reports  reach  Rome  of  the  progress  of  his  labours : his 
coming  work  casts  its  shadow  before.  In  1518,  we  find  Celio  Calcagnini,  the 
friend  and  companion  of  Cardinal  Hyppolite  D’Este,  after  journeying  with  his 
distinguished  patron  into  Germany  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  setting 
himself,  upon  his  return,  formally  to  prove  “ Quod  Codum  std,  terra  autm 
m oveatvr”  What  is  the  consequence  ? He  is  taken  into  favour  by  two  suc- 
cessive Pontiffs,  both  eminent  for  their  love  and  protection  of  science,  Clement 
VII.  and  Paul  III. ; who,  in  token  of  their  esteem,  attach  him  to  the  papal 
oourt  in  quality  of  Proto-Notary  Apostolic.  Of  these,  the  former,  Clement, 
has  left  behind  him  a monument  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Mu- 
nioh,  of  the  pleasure  which  he  received  on  another  occasion,  in  1533,  exactly 
ten  years  before  the  appearance  of  the  “ Be  Revolvtionibus,”  from  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  forthcoming  system  by  John  Albert  Widmanstadt,  who  had  just 
arrived  from  Germany.  It  consists  of  a volume,  in  the  fly-leaf  of  which  it  is 
mentioned,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Widmanstadt  himself,  that  Pontiff  had  pre- 
sented it  to  him  in  testimony  of  the  gratification  he  derived  from  his  exposi- 
tion, delivered  by  his  (the  Pontiff’s)  command  in  the  Vatican  Gardens.  As 
an  additional  mark  of  approbation,  Widmanstadt  was  made  private  secretary  to 
his  Holiness. 

“ The  second  of  these  enlightened  heads  of  the  Catholic  world,  was  one  whom 
the  united  suffrages  of  Ariosto,  Fracastoro,  and  a Calcagnini,  place  in  the  very 
first  rank  of  the  Maecenates  of  philosophy  and  letters.  But  the  most  unequivo- 
cal testimony  of  all  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  Copernicus,  from  the  remote 
banks  of  the  Vistula,  sought  and  found  in  Paul  III.  a patron  and  protector  for 
that  system  which  was  to  displace  the  astronomical  systems  of  all  former  times 
and  of  all  countries.  Long  that  philosopher  hesitated  ere  he  would  commit 
his  labour  to  the  judgment  of  mankind.  He  knew  the  boldness  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  how  ill  the  world  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  doctrines  so 
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new  and  so  startling.  He  saw  that  there  was  but  one  spot  in  the  universe 
where  he  could  hope  to  find  minds  sufficiently  enlarged  and  enlightened,  to 
give  him  a favourable  hearing.  He  appealed  to  Rome,  and  especially  as  against 
ike  scriptural  attacks  of  the  timid  and  scrupulous  religionist*  And  the  succes- 
cessor  of  St.  Peter  flung  over  the  infant  theory,  the  shield  of  his  high  protec- 
tion, and  secured  it  a period  of  eighty  years’  tranquility  and  peace $ a period 
amply  sufficient  to  allow  it  to  strike  deep  root  into  the  minds  of  the  astronomi- 
cal world,  and  obtain  for  it  every  just  and  impartial  consideration.  But  this 
was  not  all.  Rome  did  not  even  wait  till  its  protection  was  solicited.  In  the 
first  year  (1536)  of  this  Pope’s  pontificate,  it  becomes  known  there  that  Co- 
pernicus is  prevented  from  producing  his  great  work,  both  by  the  considera- 
tion just  mentioned,  and  by  the  want  of  means.  Instantly,  Cardinal  Scomberg 
(Nicholas,)  with  a generosity  that  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated,  stepped 
forward,  and  in  the  most  earnest  manner  solicited  the  discoverer  no  longer  to 
withhold  his  work  from  the  public ; and,  in  order  to  remove  every  objection  as 
to  the  inadequacy  of  means,  charged  himself  with  all  the  neoessary  expenses. 
Unfortunately,  he  too  soon  dies ; but  another  Church  dignitary  is  found  to  re- 
place him,  and,  under  the  encouragement  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  Bishop 
of  Eremeland  (Gisio,)  the  work  is  brought  to  a successful  issue,  and  comes 
forth  to  the  light,  bearing  on  its  front  the  name  and  the  sanction  of  the  head  of 
the  Catholic  world. 

“ Let  the  revilers  of  the  Church  of  Rome  put  their  finger  on  any  one  service 
commensurate  with  this,  which  any  one,  or  all  of  their  Churches  together, 
have  ever  rendered  to  science ; and  then,  perhaps,  we  may  listen  with  patience 
to  their  bigoted  and  one-sided  drivellings  on  the  subject  of  Galileo.” 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Copemican  theory ; and  certainly,  so 
far  from  the  Church  having  assumed  a hostile  attitude  in  its  regard,  every  thing 
shews  that  it  is  to  the  Church  we  owe  the  encouragement  which  secured  its  tri- 
umph. If,  then,  a century  later,  Galileo  was  censured  for  his  maintenance  of 
this  theory,  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  this  opposition 
in  his  own  personal  history,  than  to  ascribe  it  to  the  hostility  of  the  Church  for 
a science  which  she  has  at  all  times  favoured,  and  which,  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, many  of  her  highest  dignitaries  so  powerfully  and  effectually  patro- 
nised. We  give  a sketch  of  Galileo’s  career  previous  to  1615  from  the  “ In- 
troduction.” 

u Galileo  Galilei  was  born  at  Pisa,  in  February,  1564.  When  a youth,  he 


• "For  many  yean  the  publication  of  the  work  announcing  his  theory  was  in  vain  urged  by 
CsnUnal  Scomberg,  who  accompanied  his  solicitation  with  the  funds  necessary  for  its  print- 
1Dg.  (One  of  the  Cardinal’s  letters,  dated  1536.  is  prefixed  to  the  work.)  Another  digni- 
ty of  the  Church,  the  Bishop  of  Culm,  himself  superintended  its  publication,  and  it  was 
dedicated  to  the  Head  of  the  Church,  Paul  III.,  * on  the  express  ground’  says  Sir  David 
Brewster  in  his  Life  of  Galileo,  ‘ that  the  authority  of  the  pontiff  might  silence  the  calum- 
nies of  those  who  attacked  these  opinions  by  arguments  drawn  from  Scripture.’  ” Intro- 
duction, p.  7.  r 
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was  intended  for  the  medical  profession,  but  having  manifested  a great  fond- 
ness for  mathematics,  his  father  reluctantly  consented  to  his  pursuit  of  that 
study.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  when  about  to  leave  the  school  of  mathe- 
matics, he  was  noticed  by  Cardinal  del  Monte,  and  recommended  to  the  reign- 
ing Duke  of  Tuscany  as  a young  man  of  whom  the  highest  expectations  might 
be  entertained.  He  was  immediately  nominated  lecturer  on  mathematics  in 
his  native  city.  Galileo  now  pursued  his  researches  in  physics  with  increased 
diligence  and  ardour. 

“At  that  period,  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  still  reigned  in  the  schools,  although 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Niz- 
zoli,  his  contemporary,  Giordano  Bruno,  and  Benedetti,  who  wrote  about  the 
time  of  Galileo's  birth,  had  already,  by  many  striking  and  successful  experi- 
ments, shaken  the  authority  of  the  Stagyrite  in  matters  of  science.  Galileo 
followed  zealously  in  their  path,  and  proved  by  experiment  the  falsity  of  many 
of  the  prevailing  opinions.  Among  these  was  the  axiom  that  the  velocity  of 
falling  bodies  is  proportionate  to  their  weights.  The  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa 
afforded  Galileo  a favourable  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  incorrectness ; and 
the  simultaneous  descent  of  unequal  weights  should  have  convinced  the  unwil- 
ling Aristotlelians  of  the  absurdity  of  their  doctrine. 

“ But  if  he  had  denounced  this  and  other  errors  to  his  pupils  c with  a zeal, 
perhaps,  boardering  on  indiscretion,’  they  were  not  the  less  to  blame  in  re- 
fusing credence  to  their  young  teacher,  the  success  of  whose  experiment  they 
ascribed  to  some  cause  unkown.  Their  hesitation  instantly  to  embrace  the  prin- 
ciples he  announced,  was  as  ungrateful  to  Galileo,  as  his  rebukes  were  intol- 
erable to  them.  Harshness  begat  alienation,  and  sarcasm,  ill  will. 

“For  the  sake  of  the  advancement  of  science,  and  for  his  own  peace  of  mind, 
Galileo  much  needed  another  philosophy  than  that  in  which  he  has  so  well 
earned  the  title  of  1 Master  of  Modern  Physics’  For  a prejudice  that  had  its 
root  in  centuries,  he  would  make  no  allowance.  For  an  ignorance  again!  t 
which  he  alone,  among  the  many,  was  enlightened,  he  had  no  consideration. 
The  inevitable  consequence  was  a rupture  between  the  young  philosopher  and 
his  unenlightened  hearers,  which  soon  ripened  into  enmity.  That  discretion  of 
valour  which  is  the  brightest  quality  in  the  veteran  soldier  and  the  experien- 
ced controversialist  was  hardly  to  be  expected  from  a young  and  ardent  mind, 
flushed  with  success,  and  impatient  of  the  fetters  with  which  aged  prejudice 
had  loaded  the  swift  feet  of  Science. 

“ But  well  would  it  have  been  for  the  cause  of  philosophy  had  Galileo,  in 
after  years,  laid  this  lesson  to  his  heart  and  profited  by  it.  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster remarks  in  commenting  upon  this  incident,  4 Forgetting  that  all  knowledge 
is  progressive,  and  that  the  errors  of  one  generation  call  forth  the  comments, 
and  are  replaced  by  the  discoveries  of  the  next,  Galileo  did  not  anticipate  that 
his  own  speculations  and  incompleted  labours  might  one  day  provoke  unmiti- 
gated censure  5 and  he  therefore  failed  in  making  allowance  for  the  prejndices 
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and  ignorance  of  his  opponents.  He  who  enjoys  the  proud  lot  of  taking  a 
position  in  advance  of  his  age,  need  not  wonder  that  his  less  gifted  contempo- 
raries are  left  behind.  Men  are  not  necessarily  obstinate  because  they  cleave 
to  deeply  rooted  and  venerable  errors,  nor  are  they  absoltuely  dull  when  they 
are  long  in  understanding  and  slow  in  embracing  newly  discovered  truths.5 

“ These  and  other  difficulties  made  Galileo  enemies,  whose  machinations,  it  is 
said,  rendered  his  stay  at  Pisa  unpleasant.  At  this  time,  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  burthen  of  supporting  the  family  fell  upon  him,  and  he  gladly  ac- 
cepted, (September,  1592,)  the  appointment  of  the  Republic  of  Venice  to  the 
chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Padua.  There  he  remained  until 
1610,  when  he  was  called  to  Florence  by  Cosmo  II.  to  fill  the  station  of  Grand 
Ducal  Mathematician.  This  period  of  eighteen  years  was  nobly  employed  for 
Science.  During  this  time  he  invented  the  Telescope, # improved  the  Ther- 
mometer, wrote  many  valuable  papers,  and  completed  numerous  inventions. 

“ There  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  time  when  he  abandoned  the 
Ptolemaic  System  for  that  of  Copernicus.  The  weight  of  authority  appears  to 
fix  it  somewhere  between  1593  and  1597.  His  fame  had  meanwhile  risen 
deservedly  high.  His  reputation  became  European.  Crowds,  among  whom 
were  Dukes  and  Princes,  flocked  to  hear  him.  Galileo’s  first  telescope  magni- 
fied only  three  times.  A second  which  he  made,  and  presented  to  the  Veni- 
tian  Senate,  had  a power  of  eight.  His  third  telescope,  constructed  with  great 
pains,  magnified  thirty-three  times. f With  this  instrument}:  early  in  1610  he 
discovered  the  inequalities  or  mountains  of  the  Moon,  forty  stars  in  the  Pleia- 
des, and  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter.  He  announced  these  discoveries  in  a work 
bearing  the  appropriate  title  ‘ Nuncius  Sidereus.’§  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  deep  and  exciting  sensation  which  the  appearance  of  this  book 
produced.  Joy,  doubt,  astonishment  and  unbelief  all  manifested  themselves 
with  more  or  less  violene,  according  to  the  prejudices  of  the  parties  and  their 
means  of  making  themselves  heard.  Kepler,  in  a letter  to  Galileo,  described 
his  impressions  on  hearing  of  the  discovery  of  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter,  in  the 
following  graphic  manner  c Wachenfels  stopped  his  carriage  at  my  door  to  tell 
me,  when  such  a fit  of  wonder  seized  me  at  a report  which  seemed  so  very 
absurd,  that  between  his  joy,  my  colouring,  and  the  laughter  of  both,  con- 
founded as  we  were  by  such  a novelty,  we  were  hardly  capable,  he  of  speaking, 
or  I of  listening.5 


• The  credit  of  this  invention  is  disputed  by  Italy  (for  others  than  Galileo)  Holland,  and 
England.  According  to  Galileo’s  own  statement,  having  heard  (in  1609,)  of  an  instrument 
by  the  use  of  which  distant  objects  were  represented  much  nearer  than  they  appeared  to  the 
o&ked  eye,  he  set  himself  to  discover  upon  scientific  principles  by  what  means  such  an  effect 
could  be  produced.  The  result  of  his  admirable  labours  was  the  construction  of  a telescope, 
with  the  aid  of  which  he  commenced  a series  of  grand  discoveries. 

t Badly,  Histoire  d’  Astronomie  Modeme,  Vol.  2.  p.  35. 

X Still  presented  in  the  Museum  at  Florence.  Valery.  Voyage  Litteraire,  p.  296. 

§ ‘ The  Herald  of  the  Stars.’ 
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“ Galileo  visited  Rome,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1611. 
His  fame  had  long  preceded  him.  Nowhere  were  his  discoveries  better  appreci- 
ated, his  merits  more  highly  prized,  than  in  the  Capital  of  the  Christian  world. 
His  visit  was  a continued  ovation.  Honours  the  most  distinguished  were  lavished 
upon  him.  ( Whether  we  consider  Cardinal,  Prince,  or  Prelate,9  says  Salis- 
bury, ‘ he  found  an  honourable  welcome  from  them  all,  and  had  their  palaces 
as  open  and  free  to  him  as  the  houses  of  his  private  friends.9  His  reception 
was  indeed,  as  is  beautiftilly  remarked,  * as  though  one  of  his  own  starry  won- 
ders had  dropt  from  the  sky.9  Having  brought  with  him  his  best  telescope,  he 
erected  it  in  the  garden  of  Cardinal  Bandini.  For  weeks,  all  classes,  Prelate, 
priest,  layman,  noble  and  plebeian  flocked  to  see  the  wonders  given  for  the  first 
time,  to  human  gaze.  The  spots  on  the  Sun  lately  discovered  by  Galileo,* 
were  the  particular  object  of  their  curiosity. 

“ The  remainder  of  the  year  1611,  and  a part  of  the  following  year  were  oc- 
cupied by  Galileo  in  his  usual  astronomical  observations,  and  in  a protracted 
controversy  on  the  question,  whether  the  shape  of  bodies  has  any  influence  on 
their  disposition  to  float  or  sink  in  a fluid.  His  three  treatises  on  this  subject 
are  said  to  contain  much  acute  reasoning  in  support  of  the  true  principles  of 
hydrostatics,  and,  it  is  conceded  by  all,  left  him  master  of  the  field. 

“ Galileo  had  now  attained  reputation,  wealth,  station,  and  high  honours. 
With  leisure  and  means  at  his  command,  he  could  pursue  with  every  advantage 
his  professional  career,  adding  new  riches  to  science,  and  fresh  laurels  to  his 
fame.  His  pupils  had  been  called  to  fill  the  scientific  chairs  in  the  principal 
Universitities  of  Italy.  His  friends  and  correspondents,  were  Philosophers, 
Princes,  and  Prelates.  Both  they  and  his  disciples  of  every  rank  were  devoted 
to  him.  If  he  encountered  opposition,  it  was  to  him  more  a subject  for  triumph 
than  for  sorrow.  Each  success  more  brightly  illustrated  his  fame,  and,  so 
firmly  established  was  it,  that,  even  some  startling  errors  he  fell  into,  and 
which  were  corrected  by  his  adversaries,  did  not,  it  would  appear,  at  all  dim 
its  high  lustre. 

“ Not  his  were  the  essays  of  the  timid  and  discouraged ; — jeered  at,  as  was 
Fulton,  up  to  the  very  instant  that  demonstration  silenced  his  mockers : — be 
wrote  ex  cathedra , and,  whether  right  or  wrong,  in  a tone  of  overbearing  con- 
fidence.! Not  his  the  constant  struggle  with  poverty  and  * hope  deferred,9  in 


* The  honour  of  first  making  this  important  discovery  is  claimed  for  the  Jesuit  Schemer. 
Hallam  claims  it  for  his  countryman  Harriot,  while  Sir  David  Brewster  insists  upon  the  pre- 
cedence of  Galileo,  without  questioning  the  right  of  either  of  the  three  to  the  merit  or  an 
original  discoverer.  Nor  was  this  the  only  distinguished  service  rendered  by  the  Jesuit 
Father  to  science.  By  dint  of  labourious  and  intelligent  observation  of  the  spots  on  the 
Sun,  he  discovered  more  than  two  thousand.  He  published  a work  (Rosa  Ursuuri  giving  an 
account  of  them.  Schemer  is  also  the  first  astronomer  who  observed  and  explained  (Sol 
elliptic  us)  the  elliptic  form  which  the  Sun  takes  in  approaching  the  horizon.  Bailly,  Hist, 
d’  astronomie  Monerne^  T.  2 p’s.  144, 146. 

f < When  argument  failed  to  enlighten  the  judgment  of  his  adversaries,  and  reason  to  dis- 
pel their  prejudices,  he  wielded  against  them  his  powerful  weapons  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm.’ 
Lardner’s  Cab.  Cycl.,  Life  of  Galileo,  p.  29. 
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spite  of  which  Columbus  found  a new  world — unlike  Galileo’s  visible  in  the 
blue  vault  of  Heaven — but  beyond  the  unknown  and  trackless  wave : — cheered 
on  in  the  path  already  explored  for  him,  every  step  he  made  was  hailed  as  pro- 
gress, every  novelty  he  announced  was  received  with  joyful  confidence.  Not 
his  the  fate  of  Kepler  and  Tycho  Brahe,— compelled  to  find  in  exile  the  kind- 
ness refused  at  home.  Not  his  the  labours  of  sad  and  silent  years,  destined 
only  to  see  the  light  when  the  hand  that  traced  them  was  cold  in  the  tomb 
sovereigns  received  their  dedications,  and  learned  academies  sent  them  forth 
with  all  the  illustration  of  their  high  authority.  But  the  pride  of  intellect  and 
thirst  for  glory  of  the  Man,  were  too  strong  for  the  Philosopher’s  love  of  Sci- 
ence. The  path  to  the  firm  establishment  of  the  Copernican  system  lay  open 
and  broad  before  him.  He  must  needs  render  it  rugged  and  difficult  by  obsta- 
cles of  his  own  creation.  ’Twas  not  the  quiet  seclusion  of  scientific  investi- 
gation he  desired,  but  the  garish,  noisy  display  of  power.  Galileo  strove  not 
for  truth,  but  for  victory  !” 

Three  several  times  was  the  Roman  Inquisition  occupied  with  the  affair  of 
Galileo ; first  in  1615  when  his  opinions  were  alone  in  question,  and  after- 
wards in  1616  and  1633  when  he  was  personally  before  that  tribunal.  The 
writer  in  the  Dublin  Review  thus  narrates  these  events ; and  from  this  relation 
it  is  evident  that  the  Philosopher’s  excessive  imprudence,  and  not  his  main- 
tenance of  the  earth’s  motion,  was  what  caused  him  to  incur  the  censures  of  the 
Inquisition.  The  reviewer  shews  satisfactorily  that  the  principal  argument  on 
which  Galileo  grounded  his  imagined  demonstration  of  the  earth’s  motion, — 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides, — was  inconclusive,  and  as  such  rejected  by 
contemporary  and  succeeding  astronomers.  He  then  proceeds : “ Having  thus 
persuaded  himself  that  he  had  demonstrated  the  earth’s  motion,  his  next  step 
was  to  prepare  vigourously  to  remove  the  only  remaining  impediment  as  he 
conceived  in  the  way  of  its  universal  adoption,  namely,  the  scriptural  difficul- 
ties; and,  for  this  purpose,  addressed  so  early  as  1612,  the  letter  to  Cardinal 
Conti,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  by  way  of  enquiry  on  this  subject. 
The  Cardinal’s  reply  bears  date  July  12,  and  proves  to  us  at  least,  that  the 
new  theory  was  not  then  considered  1 heresy’  at  Rome.  After  stating  that  the 
texts  which  assert  that  the  earth  stands , would  admit  of  being  so  construed  as  to 
mean  merely  its  stability  or  permanence,  the  Cardinal  proceeds, — ‘ but  when  it 
is  said  that  the  sun  goes  round,  and  the  heavens  move,  the  only  intepretation 
that  can  be  propesed  (by  the  advocates  of  the  new  views)  is,  that  they  speak 
after  the  common  manner  of  the  people,  which  mode  of  explaining  cannot  be 
admitted  without  great  necessity  ; nevertheless,  Diego  a Stunica?  says,  the 


* “ C’est  un  Theolojrien  Espagnol,”  says  the  learned  Simon,  speaking  of  Stunica  in  one  of 
his  letters,  “ d’un  grand  merite,  et  qui  parle  de  la  sorte  dans  un  pays  d’  Inquisition,  et  dans 
un  ouvrage  applaude  avec  eloge.” 

As  a farther  proof  that  there  was  no  idea  at  the  time  of  looking  at  the  new  doctrines  as 
heretical,  we  will  add,  that  when  in  1613,  Galileo’s  friend  and  favourite  pupil  Castelli  was 

vol.  1.  74 
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the  earth’s  motion  is  more  in  conformity  with  the  Scripture ; his  interpretation, 
however,  is  not  followed.’ 

“ In  pursuance  of  his  unwise  purpose  of  raising  the  question,  as  to  the  value 
of  Scriptural  objections  against  his  system,  Galileo  seizes  the  opportunity  af- 
forded by  a letter  from  Castelli,  wherein  is  reported  a conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject held  at  the  table  of  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Pisa,  to  enter  on  that  series  of 
theological  epistles  which  formed  the  sole  ground  of  the  impeachment  against 
him  which  followed  in  1615. 

“ Lorini,  a Dominican  of  Tuscany,  and  associate  of  Caccini,  contrived  by  some 
means  to  get  hold  of  a copy  of  the  first  of  these  letters — the  one  to  Castelli ; 
and  armed  with  the  document,  proceeded  to  Rome  to  lay  his  complaint  before 
the  Holy  Office.  The  Inquisition,  however,  demanded  in  limine  the  produc- 
tion of  the  original  $ — it  was  not  forthcoming — proceedings  were  stayed,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  denunciator  was  defeated.  The  correspondence  of  the 
leading  characters  on  the  occasion,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  which  we 
now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers,  reveals  the  whole  temper  of  the  tribu- 
nal in  question,  and  the  light  in  which  they  were  disposed  to  look  at  the  afikir. 

“ The  denunciation  took  place  towards  the  close  of  February  1615 : near  a 
year  before  that,  we  have  a letter  from  Monsignor  Dini,  the  Bishop  of  Fermo,  to 
Galileo,  stating,  that  Cardinal  Barberini,  afterwards  Pope  Urban  VIH.,  under 
whom  Galileo  was  finally  condemned,  told  him,  “ how  he  (Galileo)  should  com- 
port himself — to  speak  with  circumspection,  and  as  a mathematician,’  and  that  be, 
the  cardinal,  ‘ never  heard  a word , either  in  his  own  or  in  Bellarmine's  congregation, 
of  quei  interessi  of  Galileo's  although , in  either , the  first  mention  of  such  things 
is  made.' 

“ Immediately  after  the  denunciation,  viz : on  the  last  day  of  February  1615, 
Ciampoli,  the  friend  of  the  accused,  and  subsequently  secretary  to  Pope  Urban 
VIII.,  writes  to  say,  that  Barberini  repeated  to  him  the  same  sentiments,  to 
wit,  that c Galileo  should  not  travel  out  of  the  limits  of  physics  and  mathemat- 
ics, but  confine  himself  to  such  reasonings  as  Ptolemy  and  Copernicus,  used, 
because — declaring  the  views  of  Scripture — the  theologians  maintain  to  be  their 
particular  province.’ 

“ On  the  21st.  of  the  next  month  (March)  while  the  proceedings  against 
Galileo  were  at  their  height,  the  same  writer  again  addressed  his  friend: — ‘I 
have  been  this  morning  together  with  Monsignor  Dini  to  the  Cardinal  Del 
Monte,  who  told  us  he  had  lately  had  a long  conversation  with  Cardinal  Bel* 
larmine  on  the  subject  of  the  new  opinions , and  that  the  conclusion  was , that  by 
confining  himself  to  the  system  and  its  demonstration,  without  interfering 


receiving  his  instructions  on  being  appointed  to  the  mathematical  chair  at  Pisa,  the  Provedi- 
tore  (Provost)  of  that  university,  Monsignor  Reverendissimo  Arturo  d?  El ci,  in  1613,  be 
wa9  expressly  allowed  to  take  every  opportunity  of  teaching  his  opinion  as  probable,  pro- 
vided only  he  did  not  put  it  forward  from  his  chair  as  the  declared  opinion  of  the  school. 
Surely  we  need  not  ask  how  probable  if  heretical  ? or  how  give  permission  to  inAil  a heresy 
into  tne  minds  of  a rising  generation  ? 
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with  the  Scriptures,  the  interpretation  of  which  they  wish  to  have  confined  to 
t heological  professors,  approved  and  authorized  for  the  purpose,  Galileo  would 
be  secure  against  any  contradiction,  but  that  otherwise  explications  of  Scripture, 
however  ingenious,  will  be  admitted  with  difficulty  when  they  depart  lrom  the 
eoramon  opinion  of  the  fathers.’*  On  the  15th  of  next  month  (April  1615) 
Bishop  Dini,  in  a letter  to  his  friend,  testifies  to  ‘ Bellarmine’s  having  remarked 
to  him  (Dini)  that  there  was  no  question  about  Galileo,  (the  case  had  been  by 
this  time  dismissed,)  and  that  by  pursuing  the  course  mentioned,  that  of  speak- 
ing as  a mathematician,  he  would  be  put  to  no  trouble. ’f 

“ Thus  terminated  in  a few  weeks  the  first  judicial  enquiry  into  the  doctrine 
of  Galileo,  which  Mr.  Drinkwater  and  others  seem  to  confound  with  the  second, 
which  took  place  in  1616,  at  Galileo’s  own  instance,  and  with  which,  as  we 
learn  from  his  (Galileo’s)  own  correspondence,  Lorini  had  nothing  to  do. 
The  denunciation  then  by  this  friar  was  a failure ; — the  original  letter  on  which 
it  was  grounded,  and  without  which  the  Inquistion  refused  to  proceed,  having 
been  suppressed  by  Castelli ; yet  Castelli  was  never  so  much  as  reprimanded 
for  the  suppression,  but  remained  in  as  great  favour  at  Rome  as  ever  ; neither 
was  he,  or  others  who  saw  the  original,  examined  as  to  whether  the  copy  put 
in  by  the  accuser  was  authentic.  . Had  that  obvious  course  been  pursued,  he 
dared  not  have  withheld  the  truth, — but  there  was  no  disposition  to  urge  mat- 
ters to  this  length.  The  accused  was  not  so  much  as  cited,  or  otherwise  in 
the  least  molested,  and  the  whole  affair  was  dismissed  in  a very  few  weeks. 
Certainly  as  yet,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a disposition  on  the  part  of  Rome  to 
quarrel  with  science,  the  only  quarrel  being  that  of  Galileo  with  the  theology 
of  some  of  his  countrymen.  So  little  indeed  do  the  authorities  at  Rome  ap- 
pear to  have  wished  for  any  angry  collision  with  the  new  doctrines,  that  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  are  accused  of  trying  to  crush  these  doctrines  by  the 
means  of  the  Inquisition,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  7th  of  March  1615,  Prince  Cesi 
writes  to  his  friend  in  Florence  to  tell  him,  that  the  preceptor  of  Popes,  the 
talented  Jesuit  Torquato  de  Cuppis  is  delivering  lectures  in  the  Roman  Col- 
lege (Bellarmine’s  own,)  in  support  of  the  same  Copernican  doctrine, — while 
in  the  Pope’s  own  University  (Sapienza)  another  Jesuit,  as  Nelli  testifies,  is 
delivering  similar  lectures;  and  yet  Bellarmine  and  the  Jesuits  have  been 
accused  of  the  most  bigoted  hostility  to  the  Copernican  system  of  Astronomy. 
We  may  here  observe,  that  Padre  Grassi,f  the  Jesuit  who  wrote  the  * Astro* 
nonrical  BaUanceJ  and  who  is  charged  with  having,  out  of  pique,  urged  on  the 
measures  of  hostility  against  Galileo  in  1633,  explains,  in  1624,  some  time 
after  Bellarmine’s  decease,  what  that  Cardinal’s  views  were.  These  are  the 
words : 4 When  a demonstration  shall  be  found  to  establish  the  earth’s  motion, 


• Lib.  Nelli,  quoted  by  Venturi.  t Ibid.  , . « . 

t “ Grassi  himself  was  not  averse  to  the  Copernican  notions.”  Targiom,  Science  in 
Toscana,  vol.  i. 
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it  will  be  proper  to  interpret  the  sacred  Scriptures  otherwise  than  they  hare 
hitherto  been  in  these  passages  where  mention  is  made  of  the  stability  of  the 
earth,  and  movement  of  the  heavens  ; and  this  ex  sententia  BeUarmwi To 
resume ; Monsignor  Dini,  a correspondent  who  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  the  freest  intercourse  with  the  Cardinals,  and  who  took  the  live- 
liest interest  in  every  thing  that  concerned  his  friend  Galileo,  says  in  a letter 
of  the  same  7th  of  March  1615:  ‘Bellarmine  has  not  spoken,  that  I could 
hear,  of  the  prohibition  of  Copernicus’s  works,  but  possibly  there  will  be  ap- 
pended to  that  work  a postilla , to  say,  that  it  was  written  to  save  the  pheno- 
mena, and  furthermore  that  people  must  not  run  on  blindly  and  condemn  either  of 
these  opinions What  after  all  this  shall  we  say  to  an  attemptf  on  the  part  of 
Drinkwater,  to  disguise  the  plain  but  material  fact  of  the  dogmatical  nature  of 
the  course  pursued  and  disapproved  of?  That  gentleman  expressly  under- 
takes to  controvert  a position  taken  by  M.  Bergier,  ‘ Galileo  was  persecuted? 
(we  would  say  prosecuted — the  persecution  part  of  the  story  having  been  long 
since  given  up,)  ‘ not  for  having  been  a good  Astronomer,  but  a bad  theologian,” 
and  how  does  he  go  about  it  ? why  he  gives  a portion  of  a part  of  the  letter,  that 
did  not  form  the  groundwork  of  the  prosecution  against  Galileo,  the  letter  to 
Madame  Christina.  Yet  even  this,  too,  is  one  tissue  of  theology  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  so  described  by  its  own  author,  as  is  its  precursor,  that  to 
Castelli : in  fact,  we  do  not  know  one  well-informed  writer  who  has  made  this 
attempt  before  Mr.  Drinkwater.  Nelli,  Montucla,  Delambre, — and  so  late  as 
our  own  time,  BiotJ  speaks  of  the  letter  to  Madame  Christina,  (the  very  one 
from  which  Mr.  Drinkwater  quotes,  and  which  is  in  substance  the  same  as 
that  to  Castelli,)  as  one  ‘ in  which  Gallileo  under  took  to  prove  theologically , 
and  by  reasons  draum  from  the  Fathers,  that  the  terms  of  Scripture  might  be  re- 
conciled with  his  new  doctrines  on  the  constitution  cf  the  universe.’ § 

“ It  is  then  undeniable,  that  at  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  the  author- 
ities at  Rome  had  no  wish  to  pass  a sweeping  censure  on  the  doctrine  in 
question,  but  only  to  restrain  its  assertion  within  bounds,  recognized  by  philo- 
sophy itself,  and  prevent  its  supporters  from  wounding  unnecessarily  the  reli- 
gious prejudices  of  those  who,  in  the  absence  of  demonstration,  refused  it  their 


• Letters  of  Guiducci,  6th  and  13th  September,  1624,  Venturi  and  Nelli.  Bartoii,  another 
contemporary  of  the  Cardinal’s,  his  brother  in  religion,  and  biographer,  asserts  that  docu- 
ments in  the  handwriting  of  Bellarmine  remained  in  his  possession,  which  showed  that  the 
Cardinal  never  questioned  the  truth  of  Galileo’s  doctrine,  but  only  the  prudence  of  his 
manner  of  propounding  it;  but  those  we  have  cited  above  are  more  than  sufficient 
f See  K Life  of  Galileo,”  chap.  xi. 

± Biot’s  Life  of  Galileo,  Biographic  Universelle. 

§ Another  assertion  of  Mr.  Drinkwater,  (Ibid.;  is  that « Galileo  did  not  enter  on  this  dis- 
cussion till  driven  to  it  by  a most  indecent  attack  from  the  pulpit  by  a Dominician  friar, 
(Caccini”)  Even  admitting  this  to  be  the  fact,  who  does  not  see  that  the  more  than  ample 
apology  of  the  General  Maraffi,  struck  from  under  the  Tuscan’s  feet  every  ground  of  justifi- 
cation for  entering  on  his  improper  course?  but  the  slightest  inspection  of  dates  totally  dis- 
proves the  statement.  The  letter  to  Castelli  was  written  before  any  attack. 
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assent.*  In  one  word  ( men  must  not  run  on  blindly , and  condemn  either  of  these 
opinions.’  On  this  principle  the  Inquisition  acted ; allowing  the  system  to  take 
its  stand  among  its  rivals,  that  is,  they  set  it  down  for  all  it  is  worth — a plausi- 
ble, but  as  yet  unproven  opinion, — the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  had  still  to 
appear. 

“ The  equitable  and  temperate  decision  thus  come  to,  appears  to  have  given 
general  satisfaction  to  the  advocates  of  the  new  opinions : Padre  Griembergero’s 
associate  mathematician,  and  brother  Jesuit,  in  particular,  congratulates  Gali- 
leo, through  Monsignor  Dini,  on  the  25th  April,  1615,  lthat  his  affairs  are  set- 
tled, for  that  now  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  writing  on  the  Copernican  sys- 
tem, as  mathematician  and  by  way  of  hypothesis.9  Galileo,  however,  was  not 
to  be  so  easily  pleased ; he  set  his  heart  on  having  his  adopted  theory  received 
as  an  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  truth ; nor  could  he  rest  easy  till  that 
object  should  be  accomplished. 

“The  whole  history  of  his  life  is  the  illustration  of  this  truth.  According- 


* “It  is  doubtless  an  extraordinary  fact  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  that  the  very 
same  doctrines  which  had  been  published  with  impunity  by  Copernicus — and  in  a work,  too, 
dedicated  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  Paul  III.,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  sheltering  them  under 
his  sacred  iEgis — should^  nearly  a hundred  years  afterwards,  when  civilization  had  made 
some  progress,  have  subjected  Galileo  to  all  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition.  If  we  study, 
however,  the  conduct  of  Galileo  himself)  and  consider  his  temper  and  tone  of  mind,  ana 
his  connexion  with  a political  party,  unfriendly  to  religion  as  well  as  to  the  Papal  govern- 
ment, we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  different  feelings  with  which  the  writings  of 
Copernicus  and  Galileo  were  received.  Had  the  Tuscan  philosopher  been  a recluse  student 
of  nature,  who  like  Copernicus,  announced  his  opinions  as  accessions  to  knowledge,  and 
not  as  subversive  of  old  and  deeply  cherished  errors ; — had  he  stood  alone  as  the  fearless  ar- 
biter and  the  champion  of  truth,  tne  Roman  Pontiffs  would,  probably,  like  Paul  III.,  have 
tolerated  the  new  doctrine : and,  like  him  too,  they  might  probably  have  embraced  it.  But 
Galileo  contrived  to  surround  the  truth  with  every  variety  of  obstruction.  The  tide  of 
knowledge,  which  had  hitherto  advanced  in  peace,  he  crested  with  angry  breakers,  and  he 
involved  in  its  surf  both  his  friends  and  his  enemies.  When  the  more  violent  partisans  of 
the  church,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  some  of  its  higher  functionaries,  and  spurred  on 
by  the  schoolmen,  and  the  personal  enemies  of  Galileo,  had  fixed  the  public  attention  upon 
tne  obnoxious  doctrine^  it  would  not  have  been  easy  for  the  most  tolerant  Pontiff  to  dismiss 
charges  of  heresy  and  ureligion  without  some  formal  decision  on  the  subject.  The  astro- 
nomer was  therefore  summoned  before  the  Inquisition  in  1615,  and  it  was  decreed  that  Car- 
dinal Bellarmine  should  enjoin  Galileo  to  renounce  his  heresy,  and  pledge  himself  neither  to 
teach  nor  publish  it  in  future.  But  even  this  decree  was  not  an  unanimous  one.  Cardinal 
Maffeo  Barberini  (afterwards  Pope  Urban  VIII.)  and  other  members  of  the  congregation 
concurred  in  opposing  it ; and  we  can  therefore  view  it  in  no  other  light  than  as  a gentle 
expostulation  with  Galileo,  and  a necessary  assertion  of  ecclesiastical  authority.”  Edinburgh 
Review,  Oct.  1837. 

“ For  eighty  years  the  theory  of  the  earth’s  motion  had  been  maintained  without  censure } 
and  it  could  have  only  been  the  greater  boldness  of  Galileo  which  drew  down  upon  him  the 
notice  of  the  Church.”  Hallam,  Litt  of  Europe,  VoL  iv.  p.  16. 


“The  Church  party  were  not  disposed  to  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  science^  how- 
ever much  they  may  nave  dreaded  its  influence.”  Sir  David  Brewster.  Life  of  Galileo. 
a “ Copernicus  had  been  allowed  to  dedicate  his  great  work  to  Pope  Paul  III. : and  from  the 
time  of  its  first  appearance  under  that  sanction  in  1543,  to  the  year  1616,  of  which  we  are 
now  writing,  this  theory  was  left  in  the  hands  of  mathematicians  and  philosophers,  who 
alternately  attacked  ana  defended  it,  without  receiving  either  support  or  molestation  from 
ecclesiastical  decrees.  For  we  cannot  often  enough  rep  it  the  assertion  that  it  was  not  the 

doctrine  itself,  so  much  as  the  free  unyielding  manner  in  which  it  was  supported.  whiru 

originally  obnoxious.”  Life  of  Galileo,  (Drinkwater,)  Lib.  of  Useful  Knowledge  Pj 
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ly  his  first  attempt  is  to  get  the  new  system  declared  by  (he  Inquisition  to 
be  conformable  with  the  Scriptures.  Thi9,  and  his  dissatifaction,  are  both  re- 
vealed by  the  following  letter,  written  three  days  after  the  preceding,  by  his 
indefatigable  friend  the  Bishop  of  Fermo.  ‘ We  may  be  quite  sure,’  says  the 
prelate,  trying  to  quiet  the  philosopher,  ‘ that  there  is  no  question  of  the  opi- 
nion, but  among  four  or  five  not  very  friendly  to  you ; and  none  of  these  have 
spoken  to  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  but  to  a certain  friend  of  his : all 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  word  of  Grazia  himself:  and  therefore  it  is  perhaps 
as  well  not  to  raise  the  question,  lest  by  assuming  the  attitude  of  defence,  where 
no  attack  is  made,  you  may  excite  the  suspicion  of  something  wrong ; and  such 
too  is  Cesi’s  opinion.* 

“ Thus  we  see  that  the  Florentine  sage  was  bent  on  forcing  this  matter  on 
again  himself.  In  fact,  he  wrote,  on  the  23rd  of  the  preceding  month,  an  ar- 
gumentative epistle  to  Dini,  expressly  that  it  might  be  submitted  to  the  perusal 
‘ of  BeUarmine  and  the  Jesuits , as  being  those  who  know  most  about  such  things .’ 

“ 1 It  appears  to  Prince  Cesi,’  writes  his  friend , in  reply  to  the  perhaps  re- 
peated wish  that  this  letter  should  be  presented,  ‘ that  If  should  not  present 
your  letter  to  that  personage , because  he  and  many  others  in  authority  being 
decided  Peripatetics  (pretti  Peripatetici,)  it  is  doubted  he  might  be  iritated  on 
a point  already  gained ; which  is,  that  you  can  write  as  a mathematician,  and  by 
way  of  hypothesis ; as  they  will  have  it  Copernicus  did : and  this,  though  not 
conceded  by  his  followers,  is  nevertheless  sufficient  that  others  should  obtain  the 
same  result ; that  of  being  left  at  liberty,  provided  only,  as  he  has  said , people  do 
not  invade  the  sanctuary . (Purche  non  s’intrfc  in  Sagrestia,  come  sie  dettoaltre 
volte.’ )J 

“ This  very  significant  hint,  that  his  best  friends  could  not  follow  him  with 
their  approbation  in  the  intemperate  and  uncalled-for  course  he  was  now  medi- 
tating, was  unfortunately  lost  on  the  sage.  He  proceeds  with  the  elaboration 
of  the  last  and  most  formidable  of  his  polemical  epistles ; and  having  completed 
it,  and  sent  it  to  the  court  of  Florence,  thereby  ( stamping  it,’  says  a modem 
writer,  ‘ with  the  impress  of  royal  authority,’  he  proceeds,  towards  the  end  of 
the  year,  with  this  armoury  of  theological  weapons  in  his  head,  to  storm  the 
citadel  of  orthodoxy,  the  papal  Inquisition;  otherwise,  in  his  own  words,  to 
learn  1 what  he  should  believe  on  the  Copernican  System,’  (letter  to  Renieri;) 
and  thus  uncited,  and  of  his  own  free  motion,  does  he  place  himself — personally 
for  the  first  time — his  opinions  for  the  second  time — before  the  Inquisition,  in 
opposition  to  the  remonstrance  of  his  friends : for  it  is  idle  in  Mr.  Drinkwater 
to  try  to  lend  plausibility  to  the  prattle  recorded  in  a gossiping  letter  of  the  day 


• Letter  of  the  28th  April,  in  Venturi. 

f From  this  it  appears  that  Nelli  has  fallen  into  one  of  his  many  mistakes,  when  he  says 
that  Dini  caused  several  copies  of  this  letter  of  the  23rd  of  March  to  be  taken,  especially, 
among  others,  for  Bellarmine  (Nelli.  Vita,  vol.  i.  p.  400,  Losanna,  1793.) 
t Dini  to  Galileo,  2nd  of  May,  lol5,  in  Venturi. 
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(it  is  to  the  letter  of  Querenghi  we  suppose  him  to  allude,  when  he  speaks  of 
Galileo’s  cotemporary,  )to  the  effect  that  Galileo  was  cited,  on  this  occasion,  to 
appear  before  the  Inquisition. 

“ Was  it,  we  would  ask  Mr.  Drinkwater,  according  to  the  rules  of  sound  criti- 
cism and  equity,  thus  to  entertain  this  charge,  when  he  must  have  had  before 
his  eyes  at  the  moment,  the  fullest  disproof  of  any  such  citation,  in  the  cor- 
respondence both  of  the  philosopher  himself  and  his  patron  the  Grand  Duke? 
The  latter,  in  his  recommendatory  letter  which  he  gave  his  mathematician  fora 
Cardinal,  (who  must  have  been  in  the  secret,  if  any  there  had  been,  and  whom 
it  would  be  therefore  folly  to  try  to  deceive)  asserts  that  Galileo  is  proceeding 
to  Rome,  ‘ of  his  own  accord ’ (spontaneamente.)*  While  he  himself,  in  a let- 
ter to  his  court,  dated  from  Rome,  says, ( I every  day  perceive  more  and  more, 
how  happy  an  inspiration  and  excellent  a resolution  was  mine  in  determining 
to  come  hither,  whence,  I thank  God,  and  the  kindness  of  their  Serene  High- 
nesses, who  have  granted  me  the  necessary  permission.  Sec.1  In  that  letter,  he  al- 
ludes to  the  various  and  disgusting  artifices  to  which  his  untiring  enemies  had 
recourse,  in  order  to  vilify  and  injure  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  great  world 
in  the  Eternal  City ; no  longer  by  legal  prosecution — in  that  they  had  failed — 
but  by  private  malice  and  whisperings,  which,  however,  his  sole  presence  suf- 
ficed to  defeat.  We  shall  leave  himself  to  declare  his  triumphs.  ‘ My  affair 
ha s been  brought  to  a close,  so  far  as  I am  individually  concerned : the  result 
has  been  signified  to  me  by  all  their  eminences,  the  Cardinals,  who  manage 
these  affairs  in  the  most  liberal  and  obliging  manner  (liberalmente  & affettuosa- 
mente,)  with  the  assurance  that  they  had  felt,  as  it  were  with  their  own  hands, 
no  less  my  own  candour  and  sincerity,  than  the  diabolical  malignity  and  ini- 
quitous purposes  of  my  persecutors.  So  that,  so  far  as  I am  personally  con- 
eerned,  I might  return  home  at  any  moment.’f  He  did  not  so  return.  His 
character istio  ardour  and  impetuosity  would  not  let  him.  He  remains  to  try  to 
sway  the  ulterior  deliberations  on  the  general  merits  of  the  question,  and  to 
procure  a decision  that  his  opinion  is  in  accordance  with  the  Scripture4  For 
this  purpose,  having  requested  and  obtained  from  his  oourt,  letters  to  Cardinal 
Orsini,  who  seems  to  have  particularly  lent  himself  to  the  views  of  his  philo- 
sophical friend,  he  girds  his  loins  for  the  work,  and  puts  forth  that  argument 
upon  which,  on  all  occasions,  he  so  fondly  relied — the  everlasting  flux  and  re- 
flux of  the  tides.  Whether  he  succeeded  in  producing,  by  this  boasted  argu- 
ment, the  same  degree  of  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  Cardinal,  to  whom  he 
inscribed  it,  as  swayed  his  own  breast,  does  not  appear.  He  at  all  events,  most 
unfortunately,  succeeded  in  imparting  to  him  no  small  portion  of  his  own  heat 
and  imprudence.  It  happened,  that  the  consideration  of  Galileo’s  theory  was 
not  taken  up  so  warmly  as  either  he  or  his  eminent  friend  could  wish.  The 


* Fabroni  Lettere,  vol.  L f Letter  to  Pecchena,  I6th  JebfuaiT,  1616. 

t Despatches  of  Guicchiardini,  4th  March,  as  quoted  by  Ba^^MgUiicssteL 
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Cardinals  appeared  to  them  to  wax  cold  upon  the  subject,  and  from  time  to 
time  it  was  postponed  to  matters  of  weightier  concern : at  length,  at  a most  in- 
opportune moment,  when  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  were  engaged  in  one  of  their 
largest  congregations,  in  some  deep  and  important  discussion,  Orsini,  in  the 
most  abrupt  manner  (‘  arrepta  potius  quam  capta  occasioned  says  the  historian 
who  narrates  the  circumstance, ) interposes,  to  force  on  Galileo’s  question. 
Conduct  so  ill-advised,  draws  down  the  immediate  reprimand  of  the  Pontiff; 
still  the  Cardinal,  nothing  abashed,  returns  to  the  charge,  and  again  interrupts 
the  business  in  hand.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  Pope,  under  feelings  of 
irritation,  declare  that  he  will  send  the  whole  affair  before  the  Inquisition.* 
Bellarmine,  on  the  moment,  is  summoned  to  an  audience  with  the  Pontiff,  where 
he  is  detained  in  a long  and  animated  conference,  which  results  in  the  deter- 
mination instantly  to  call  together  a congregation  to  condemn  the  proposition. 
However,  even  under  all  these  disadvantages,  good  sense  and  moderation  pre- 
vail ; and  the  utter  condemnation,  said  to  have  been  at  first  contemplated,  is, 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Cardinals  Barberini  and  Cajetan,  softened 
down  into  declaration,  ‘ that  it  appeared  to  be  contrary  to  the  sacred  Scripture.’ 
Such  is  the  account  left  us  by  a contemporary,  who  assisted  Galileo  in  his  cause, 
and  who  wrote  this  account  in  Rome  for  the  philosopher  at  his  own  especial  re- 
quest.\ 

“ Thus,  it  was  not,  as  some  Protestant  writers  would  have  us  believe,  pro- 
nounced heretical,  but  untenable  in  its  absolute  and  unqualified  form,  until,  as 
Bellarmine  decided,  a new  demonstration  should  arise  to  prove  its  truth ; then, 
as  Grassi  informs  us  (supra,)  according  to  that  father,  the  Scripture  interpreta- 
tion should  be  altered. 

“ Galileo  himself,  explaining  the  same  thing  the  day  after  the  decision,  in  a 
letter  to  Picchena,  tells  him  that ‘ the  result  has  not  been  favourable  to  his  ene- 
mies ; the  doctrine  of  Copernicus  not  having  hem  declared  heretical , but  only 
as  not  consonant  to  the  sacred  Scripture : whence,  the  sole  prohibition  is  of 
those  works  in  which  that  consonance  is  maintained.’ 

“ With  regard  to  the  philosopher  himself,  they  deemed  it  prudent  to  reduce 
him  to  a total  silence  on  the  subject.  Yet  even  this  step  (of  silencing  him) 
they  did  not  take  but  in  the  last  resort,  commissioning  one  of  their  number 
(Bellarmine)  to  intimate  to  him  their  decision,  and  try,  by  all  the  arts  of  friend- 
ly persuasion,  to  engage  him  to  give  up  1 agitating,’  as  the  ambassador  terms  it, 
the  question ; and  if  he  had  a mind  to  hold  these  opinions,  to  hold  them 
in  peace.  It  was  only  when  this  last  expedient  failed,  the  biographer  in 
Fabbroni  tells  us,  that  Bellarmine  called  in  the  public  notary  and  witnes- 


• D quale  gli  dissi  che  avrebbe  rimisso  il  negozio  a’  Signori  Cardinali  del  S.  Oflizio  e jef 
Paltrq,  sento.  fecero  una  coneregazione  sopra  questo  fatto  per  dichiarla  tale  (eronea  e ereti- 
ca:)  Guicchiardini’s  Despiitch,  4th  March,  1616. 

f “ E cosi,”  are  the  words  of  Geo.  Francisco  Buonaxnici.  di  Prato,  the  authority  alluded 
to  above,  “si  ridusse  il  decreto  Pontificio  a temperamento  ai  ordinaro  che  il  sistemaaon  si 
potesse  difendere  ne  tcnere,  perche  pareva  che  fosse  contraria  alia  sacra  scrittura.” 
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MS,  to  have  him  juridicially  bound  to  silence ; and  in  doing  so,  dispensed 
with  every  circumstance  that  might  tend  unnecessarily  to  irritate  his  wounded 
pride.  They  did  not  place  him  at  their  bar ; the  witnesses  were  as  few  aa 
possible ; and  the  Cardinal  furnished  him  with  a certificate  to  the  effect  that 
they  did  not  at  all  visit  him  with  their  displeasure,  but  left  him  in' the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  opinions — opinions  then  once  more  not  deemed  heretical.  He  was 
immediately  admitted  to  a long  and  friendly  audience  with  the  Pontiff,  and  dis- 
missed with  every  demonstration  of  favour  and  regard.  Such  is  the  plain,  un- 
varnished statement  of  the  facts  of  this  (the  second)  inquiry  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion into  the  doctrine  and  conduct  of  Galileo : it  was  of  his  own  seeking , against 
the  advice  not  only  of  his  declared  friends,  but  of  some  of  his  judges ; it 
arose  out  of  the  attempt,  on  the  philosopher’s  part,  to  give  the  law  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture ; was  marked  by  heat  and  intemperance  on  his  side, 
by  kindness  and  good  feeling  on  that  of  the  court ; it  left  him  the  enjoyment 
of  his  opinions,  but  reduced  him,  as  4 an  ecclesiastical  precaution ,’  to  use  the 
words  of  Venturi,  to  an  absolute  silence  in  doing  so:  it  warred  not  with  the 
doctrine,  for  it  left  every  other  teacher  to  enforce  the  same  views ; nay,  scarce- 
ly was  the  ink  dry  on  the  paper  that  recorded  this  decision,  when  the  chair  of 
astronomy  in  the  Pope’s  own  University  of  Bologna,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Magini,  was  offered  to  the  immortal  Kepler ; that  is,  the  instruction  of  the  ris- 
ing generation  in  heretical  astronomy  (bless  the  mark  !,)  is  sought  to  be  placed 
by  Rome  itself  in  the  hands  of,  after  Galileo,  the  most  active,  and,  before  Gali- 
leo, and  all  others,  the  most  efficient  advocate  of  Copernicanism  in  his  day : not 
only  so,  they  did  not  even  wait  for  Kepler  to  come  amongst  them  to  have  it 
taught.  We  have  seen  how,  in  the  year  before,  it  was  upheld  both  in  the  Sa- 
pienza  and  in  the  Roman  College ; and  now  a Theatine  father  is  occupied  in 
enforcing  the  truth  of  the  same  Copernican  views.*  Why,  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  was  Galileo,  and  why  Galileo  alone  silenced  P The  answer  is  ready — 
because  of  his  extreme  intemperance ; which  is  fully  evinced  by  his  whole 
conduct  in  the  affair,  and  is  still  farther  attested  by  the  ambassador  of  his  Prince, 
resident  on  the  spot,  and  who  dared  not  to  have  misrepresented  him  to  a court 
which  idolized  him.  We  shall  give  the  extract  from  that  minister’s  dispatch: 
it  is  dated  the  4th  of  March, — the  day  before  the  sentence  was  pronounced,— 
and  expresses,  with  great  earnestness,  the  heat  of  the  sage,  proof  against  every 
expedient  to  the  last. 

44  4 Galileo  makes  more  account  of  his  own  opinion  than  that  of  his  friends : 
and  the  Lord  Cardinal  del  Monte,  and  I,  so  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  together 
with  many  Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Office , have  tried  to  persuade  him  to  keep 
himself  quiet,  and  not  to  agitate  (stuzzicare)  this  affair,  but,  if  he  had  a mind 
to  hold  his  opinion,  to  hold  it  in  peace,  [hold  a heresy  in  peace ! this  from  In- 


• Nelli,  Vita. 
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quisitors !]  and  not  to  make  such  efforts  to  draw  over  others  to  his  way  of  think- 
ing  He  is  heated  in  his  opinions,  and  displays  an  extreme  of  passion, 

with  but  little  prudence  or  strength  of  mind  to  know  how  to  govern  it.  He  is 
heated.  He  h passionate  in  this  affair,  and  altogether  blinded  as  to  how  he 
should  act ; and  will  remain  so,  as  he  has  hitherto  done,  bringing  himself,  and 
every  one  else  who  will  be  fool  enough  to  second  his  views,  or  be  persuaded 

by  him,  into  danger He  is  vehement,  obstinate,  and  passionate,  so  that 

it  is  impossible  that  any  one  around  him  can  get  out  of  his  hands.’1* 

“Is  it  any  wonder  that,  after  all  this,  they  should  try  to  tie  up  these  hands  by 
enjoning  him  to  an  c opportune  silence,’  as  they  called  it  P He,  however,  vio- 
lated this  injunction,  referring  to  it,  after  a lapse  of  seventeen  years,  in  a most 
contemptuous  and  sarcastic  style ; for  that  he  was  indeed  arraigned,  and  finally 
condemned  in  1633 ; but  still  treated  to  the  last  with  every  indulgence  and  con- 
sideration for  his  infirmities  and  high  philosophic  character. 

M It  is  astonishing  how  completely  this  opportune  silence  was  followed  by 
peace  in  the  scientifico-religious  world.  Galileo,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
peated and  urgent  representations  of  the  Tuscan  ambassador  at  Rome,  is  gent- 
ly remanded  by  his  court  to  Florence,  with  the  aid  of  an  occasional  letter, 
serving  as  a sort  of  safety-valve  to  his  restless  and  dissatisfied  spirit.  The  as- 
tronomer returns  to  his  previous  calm.  He  is  still  admired — still  courted  as 
ever : Cardinal  Barberini  composes  verses  in  his  honour,  and  mounts  the  papal 
throne.  From  that  moment  Copernicanism  is  once  more  in  the  ascendant.  It 
is  enough  that  any  one  should  be  the  friend  of  Galileo,  or  a partaker  in  his 
opinions, — he  is  immediately  placed  round  the  pontifical  person,  in  some  post 
of  honour  and  profit.  Castelli  is  called  from  Pisa  to  be  mathematician  to  his 
Holiness;  Cesarini,  in  whose  house  Galileo  found  a home  when  before  the  In- 
quisition in  1616,  and  who  sang  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  praises  of  its 
hero,  is  made  Grand  Chamberlain,  and  would  have  been  honoured  with  a cardi- 
nal’s hat,  but  for  his  too  early  demise  (in  1624.)  Ricardi  is  made  master  of 
the  Sacred  Palace  ; Ciampole  is  made  secretary  ; Campanella,  the  hot  and  in- 
temperate, is  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  his  Neapolitan*  jailers,  and  attached  to 
the  papal  household;  the  founder  of  the  French  oratory,  the  celebrated  Bdrul- 
le,  is  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  though  an  avowed  Copernican.  In  fine, 
Galileo  himself  comes  to  Rome,  not  in  consequence  of  a citation,  as  Mr.  Drink- 
water,  true  to  himself,  yearns  to  make  us  suspect, f but  in  compliance  with  the 
advice  of  his  illustrious  friend,  Prince  Cesi,  to  offer  his  congratulations  to  his 
brother  academician,  Barberini,  on  his  recent  elevation  to  the  chair  of  St.  Pe- 

• Fabroni.  Even  after  having  been  silenced,  he  could  not  keep  from  wrangling  and  em- 
broiling himself  and  others  in  worse  than  useless  arguments  on  this  subject  Rear  Guic- 
chiardini,  in  a despatch  written  two  months  after:—-  Egli  (Galileo)  e d’un  umore  finoda 
scaponire  i frati ; e combattere  con  chi  egli  non  puo  se  non  perdere,  pero  un  poco  prima,  or 
poi,  sentiranno  costa  che  sara  cascato  in  qualclie  estravagante  precipizio.”  r 

f Life  of  Galileo,  c.  xii- 
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ter.  He  is  loaden  with  honours.  The  substantial  proofs  of  papal  partiality 
and  esteem  with  which  he  returns  to  his  own  country,  are  recorded  in  almost 
every  history  of  the  time,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enumerate  them.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  they  met  him  in  every  shape — the  cordial  interview — the  commen- 
datory letter — the  pension  for  himself  and  his  son,  came  unsolicited,  to  attest 
how  high  the  philosopher  stood  in  the  papal  favour.  Not  only  during  the  visit 
is  he  before  the  Pontiff’s  mind.  The  friends  of  Galileo  in  their  correspon- 
dence testify  to  the  kindness  and  frequency  of  Urban’s  recollections.  He  is 
beforehand  with  his  officers  in  remembering  the  remittances  to  be  made,  and 
orders  them  to  be  increased.  Does  an  unkind  word  drop  from  some  bigoted 
friar? — He  is  immediately  remprimanded  with  the  assurance  that  the  Pope  and 
Cardinals  have  no  dearer  friend  than  Galileo.*  What  more  favourable  con- 
juncture for  the  flux  and  reflux  proof  of  Coper nicanism  ? The  papal  pulse  is 
accordingly  felt.  Those  now  at  the  head  of  affairs  are  sounded.  From  one 
end  to  the  other  of  the  court  it  is  proclaimed  that  the  geocentric  doctrine  is  not 
a matter  of  faith — that  its  opposite  is  not  heresy.  Urban  repeatedly  expresses 
himself  to  the  same  effect,  f All  is  now  bright  with  promise,  and  after  much 
maneeuvering  and  characteristic  finesse,  Galileo  surprises  his  devoted  friends, 
the  Maestro  di  S.  Palazzo,  and  Ciampole,  into  an  approbation  of  a work  which 
he  permitted  them  but  partially  to  examine.  Thus,  by  conduct  such  as  no  one 
can  admire,  he  succeeds ; and,  to  the  wonder  of  all,  comes  out  with  the  famous 
Four  Days'  Dialogues,  in  which  he  gives  all  the  preponderance  of  argument  to 
the  opinion  of  his  choice — treating  the  opposite,  and  its  advocates,  with  ridi- 
cule and  contempt.  The  very  first  page,  addressed  To  the  Discreet  Reader , 
most  indiscreetly  reveals  and  points  the  transparent  satire  against  the  decree 
of  1616  by  name , in  a vein  of  the  most  bitter  irony  and  sarcasm.  It  was  a dar- 
ing attempt ; and  the  air  of  defiance,  with  which  it  was  paraded,  made  it  scarce- 
ly possible  that  any  tribunal  pretending  to  public  respect,  should  tamely  sub- 
mit to  be  thus  ostentatiously  trampled  on.  The  writer  has  the  farther  impru- 
dence to  put  in  the  mouth  of  Simplicius,  to  whom  is  alloted  the  task  of  sus- 
taining the  old  opinion,  the  arguments  which  the  reigning  Pontiff  had  previous- 
ly urged  against  the  doctrine  of  the  earth’s  motion,  with  the  express  notification 
that  he  heard  them  from  a most  learned  and  elevated  personage  (*gia  appreso  da 


• When,  in  1630,  un  certo  frate  spoke  somewhat  insolently  of  Galileo  in  the  presence  of 
Baiherini,  ne  was  instantly  reprimanded  by  his  Eminence,  who  observed  that  the  philosopher 
had  no  greater  friends  than  his  Holiness  and  himself.  This  friar  may  have  been  Caccini, 
who  is  known  to  have  vented  his  splenetic  disappointment  about  this  time,  in  the  bitter  re- 
mark that u Galileo’s  proper  place,  were  he  not  so  protected  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  would 
be  a dungeon.” 

f In  March  1630,  the  Pope,  in  a conversation  with  Campanella,  uses  these  words : <(  It 
never  was  our  intention  to  condemn  the  Copemican  system,  and  if  it  depended  on  us,  the  de- 
cree of  1616  would  never  have  been  made.”  (Castelli  to  Galileo,  who  fortifies  the  relation 
with  the  autority  of  Prince  Cesi.)  In  the  year  following,  speaking  with  Cardinal  Zoller, 
he  emphatically  rejects  the  idea  that  the  new  opinion  is  heretical : adding  " it  is  only  rash ; 
and  there  is  no  fear  that  any  one  will  undertake  to  prove  that  it  must  necessarily  be  true.” 
He  might  have  added,  there  was  still  less  fear  of  his  succeeding  at  the  time. 
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dottissima  e eminentissima  persona.’)  Gratitude  should  have  taught  him  to 
spare  this  pointed  illusion  to  the  first  personage  in  the  realm,  who  was  also 
his  own  most  generous  benefactor.  However,  the  shaft  was  sped,  and  sorely 
dad  it  rankle  in  the  Pontifical  breast.  It  is  said  there  were  not  wanting  those 
behind  the  scenes,  who,  instigated  by  secret  envy,  fanned  the  flame  that  was 
thus  lit  up.  Wounded  pride,  it  is  at  all  events  certain,  was  the  passion  that 
urged  on  the  steps  that  were  afterwards  taken  to  vindicate,  as  was  asserted,  the 
violated  order  of  1616.  This  was  the  ostensible  ground  of  complaint.  Cer- 
tainly hostility  to  science  in  general,  or  to  the  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  earth’s 
motion  in  particular,  was  not  among  the  motives,  real  or  avowed,  that  brought 
down  the  severity  with  which  the  delinquint  was  at  last  visited.  All  the 
springs  of  action  are  laid  open  in  the  correspondence  of  the  day.  In  the  im- 
portant despatches  of  Nicolini,  the  resident  ambassador  of  Florence  at  Rome, 
we  have  evidence  on  the  one  hand  of  the  Pope’s  taking  up  the  cause,  'come 
propria ,’  and  on  the  other,  ‘ that  the  great  difficulty  consisted  in  its  being  main- 
tained by  the  Cardinals  of  the  congregation,  that  in  the  year  1616  a command 
was  laid  upon  him  (Galileo)  that  he  should  not  dispute  nor  argue  ( discorresse ) 
on  this  point.  Every  thing  else  seems  to  be  of  minor  consideration,  and  more 
easily  got  rid  of.’ 

“ The  same  point  is  restated  in  a second  letter  of  the  same  date,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  the  23rd  of  May,  1633;  the  18th  of  June,  1633;  the  26th  of 
June,  1633;  the  3rd  of  July  of  the  same  year;  and  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber of  the  year  previous, — all  of  which  may  be  consulted  in  Venturi; — 
and  it  is  still  farther  confirmed,  if  confirmation  were  necessary,  by  the  au- 
thority of  Geo.  Francesco  Buonamici,  who  expressly  testifies,  that  the  Inqui- 
sition ‘ solely  examined  him  upon  the  license  and  approbation  of  the  book.’ 
They  demanded  of  him,  why  he  had  not  informed  the  master  of  the  Sacred 
Palace  of  the  injunction  of  1616.  He  replied,  that  he  thought  it  was  useless. 
‘There,’  says  Venturi,  ‘in  rigorous  justice,  was  his  fault.’ 

“ Campanella,  altogether  in  the  interest  of  Galileo,  even  to  violence,  with  the 
best  opportunities,  too,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  truth,  tells  us  in  the 
like  manner,  that  the  infringement  of  the  injunction  of  1616,  was  the  cause  of 
the  proceedings  in  1633.  See  his  letter  to  Galileo,  22nd  October,  1632. 

“ Were  even  this  express  evidence  of  the  true  springs  of  motion  in  this 
unpleasant  affair  lost  to  us,  it  would  still  be  clear,  that  to  whatever  cause  the 
prosecution  of  Galileo  might  have  been  owing,  it  could  not  be  attributable  to 
any  unworthy  dislike  of  scientific  pursuits  generally,  nor  to  the  conclusion  in 
question — that  of  the  earth’s  motion  in  particular.  The  character  of  the  times 
and  of  the  actors  of  the  scene,  clearly  forbids  the  supposition.  We  have  before 
seen,  that  Urban  and  his  court  were  rather  friendly  than  otherwise  to  the  doc- 
trine, and  regarded  it,  in  a theological  point  of  view,  as  perfectly  harmless. 
Its  most  zealous  advocates  were  in  favour  and  in  place  round  his  own  person. 
Next,  the  Jesuits  are  accused  as  having  urged  on  the  authorities  behind  the 
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scenes,  to  exercise  the  severity  they  displayed  against  the  poor  delinquent. 
We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  enquire  into  the  justice  of  the  charge.  So 
far  as  it  is  meant  generally  to  affect  the  society  as  a body,  we  deem  it  unqus- 
tionably  unjust.  Galileo  counted  many  friends  in  the  order,  such  as  Griember- 
gero,  Guldino,  Tanner,  and  others.  Venturi*  tells  us,  the  superiors  of  that  order 
tried  to  put  a stop  to  the  controversy  between  himself  and  Grassi.  Monsignor 
Dini  particularizes  the  Jesuits  as  the  Tuscan’s  friends,  and  praises  them  as 
counting  then  the  greatest  men  in  their  body.  Galileo  himself  has  rendered 
the  most  ample  and  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  that  religious 
order,  and  his  own  obligations  to  it.  Writing  to  Prince  Cesi,  on  the  29th  of 
December,  161  l,f  he  thus  speaks  of  Terenzo,  a Lyncean,  who  had  then  lately 
joined  the  Jesuits:  4 The  news  has  pained  me,  by  reason  of  the  great  loss 
our  society  will  sustain;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  has  given  me  pleasure,  both 
for  the  nature  itself  of  the  holy  resolution,  and  that  a company,  to  which  I am 
much  indebted,  has  obtained  such  an  acquisition.’  At  the  same  time,  it  appears 
to  have  been  held  by  the  best  informed  at  that  period,  that  many  among  that 
celebrated  body,  were  disaffected  towards  the  sage,  and  were  influencing  the 
Holy  Father  in  a spirit  that  boded  no  good  to  the  philosopher’s  peace : but  yet, 
far  from  their  hostility  having  been  owing  to  any  dislike  of  either  science  or 
the  new  system  of  the  world,  it  is  expressly  attributed  to  their  envy  and  desire 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  glory  of  his  discoveries.  The  Heliocentric 
doctrine  was  taught  in  their  schools,  and  still  more  generally  held  than  taught. 
Scheiner,  for  instance,  is  said  to  have  held  it  privately,  although  he  did  not 
avow  it  openly, — perhaps,  simply,  because  it  was  espoused  by  Galileo ; and  in 
the  correspondence  of  the  day,  it  is  expressly  affirmed  to  have  been  the  favour- 
iU  doctrine  among  the  sons  of  Loyola.  The  state  of  feeling,  too,  in  Rome, 
towards  science,  was,  at  the  time,  most  liberal  and  enlightened, — and  far, 
very  far,  indeed,  in  advance  of  that  of  those  countries,  whose  principal  wri- 
ters, down  even  to  our  own  days,  have  taken  particular  pleasure  in  decrying 
the  character  of  Italy  in  this  respect.” 

To  this  account  of  the  real  nature  of  the  investigation  before  the  Inquisition 
in  1633,  we  append  the  relation  of  the  affair  given  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
which  we  find  in  the  “Introduction,”  togethor  with  some  circumstances  men- 
tioned in  this  latter,  regarding  the  citation,  trial  and  punishment  of  Galileo, 
which  we  do  not  find  detailed  by  the  Reviewer. 

u i Whatever  allowance  we  may  make  for  the  ardour  of  Galileo’s  temper  and 
the  peculiarity  of  his  position,  and  however  we  may  justify  and  even  approve 
of  his  past  conduct,  his  visit  to  Urban  VIII.,  in  1624,  placed  him  in  a new 
relation  to  the  Church,  which  demanded  on  his  part  a new  and  corresponding 
demeanour.  The  noble  and  generous  reception  which  he  met  with  from  Ur- 
ban, and  the  liberal  declaration  of  Cardinal  Hohenzoller  on  the  subject  of  the 


• Parte  2nde,  p.  58. 


f Giomale  Letterario  di  Roma,  1749. 
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Copernican  system,  should  have  been  regarded  as  expressions  of  regret  for  the 
past  and  offers  of  conciliation  for  the  future.  Thus  honoured  by  the  head  of 
the  Church,  and  befriended  by  its  dignitaries,  Galileo  must  have  felt  himself 
secure  against  the  indignities  of  its  lesser  functionaries,  and  in  the  possession  of 
the  fullest  license  to  prosecute  his  researches  and  publish  his  discoveries , provided 
he  avoided  that  dogma  of  the  Church  which,  even  in  the  present  day,  it  has 
not  ventured  to  renounce.  But  Galileo  was  bound  to  the  Romish  hieararchy  by 
even  stronger  ties.  His  son  and  himself  were  pensioners  of  the  Church,  and 
having  accepted  of  its  alms,  they  owed  to  it,  at  least,  a decent  and  respectful 
allegiance.  The  pension  thus  given  by  Urban  was  not  a remuneration  which 
sovereigns  sometimes  award  to  the  services  of  their  subjects.  Galileo  was  a 
foreigner  at  Rome.  The  sovereign  of  the  papal  states  owed  him  no  obligation ; 
and  hence  we  must  regard  the  pension  of  Galileo  as  a donation  from  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  to  science  itself,  and  as  a declaration  to  the  Christian  world  that 
religion  was  not  jealous  of  philosophy,  an£  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
willing  to  respect  and  foster  even  the  genius  of  its  enemies. 

M * Galileo  viewed  all  these  circumstances  in  a different  light.  He  resolved  to 
compose  a work  in  which  the  Copernican  system  should  be  demonstrated ; 
but  he  had  not  the  courage  to  do  this  in  a direct  and  open  manner.  He 
adopted  the  plan  ot  discussing  the  subject  in  a dialogue  between  three  speak- 
ers, in  the  hope  of  eludnig  by  this  artifice  the  censure  of  the  Church.  This 
work  was  completed  in  1630,  but,  owing  to  some  difficulties  in  obtaining  a 
license  to  print  it,  it  was  not  published  till  1632. 

“ * In  obtaining  this  licence  Galileo  exhibited  considerable  address,  and  his 
memory  has  not  escaped  from  the  imputation  of  having  acted  unfairly,  and  of 
having  involved  his  personal  friends  in  the  consequences  of  his  imprudence. 

u 1 The  situation  of  master  of  the  palace  was,  fortunately  for  Galileo’s  designs, 
filled  by  Nicolo  Riccardi,  a friend  and  pupil  of  his  own.  This  officer  was  a 
sort  of  censor  of  new  publications,  and  when  he  was  applied  to  on  the  subject 
of  printing  his  work,  Galileo  soon  found  that  attempts  had  previously  been 
made  to  thwart  his  views.  He  instantly  set  off  for  Rome,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  his  friend,  who  was  in  every  respect  anxious  to  oblige  him.  Ric- 
cardi examined  the  manuscript,  pointed  out  some  incautious  expressions  which 
he  considered  it  necessary  to  erase,  and  returned  it  with  his  written  approba- 
tion, on  the  understanding  that  the  alterations  he  suggested  would  be  made. 
Dreading  to  remain  in  Rome  during  the  unhealthy  season,  which  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, Galileo  returned  to  Florence,  with  the"  intention  of  completing  the 
index  and  dedication,  and  of  sending  the  MS.  to  Rome,  to  be  printed  under 
the  care  of  Prince  Cesi.  The  death  of  that  distinguished  individual,  in  August, 
1630,  frustrated  Galileo’s  plan,  and  he  applied  for  leave  to  have  the  book 
printed  in  Florence.  Riccardi  was  at  first  desirous  of  examinining  the  MS. 
again ; but,  after  inspecting  only  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it,  he  gave  Gali- 
leo leave  to  print  it  wherever  he  chose,  providing  it  bore  the  license  of  the 
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Inquisitor-General  of  Florence,  and  one  or  two  other  persons  whom  he  named.’ 
Life  of  Gal.  Brewster,  p.  79  et  seq. 

“The  work  for  which  a license  for  publication  was  thus  obtained,  was  en- 
titled ‘ The  System  of  the  World  of  Galileo  Galilei , Sfcl  Its  introduction,  which 
is  addressed  ‘ To  the  Discreet  Reader’  is  characterized  by  the  utmost  impru- 
dence. In  it  he  speaks  ‘ in  the  most  insulting  and  ironical  language’  of  the 
decree  of  1616,  and  does  not  even  spare  his  benefactor,  Urban  VIII.  It  is 
thought,  by  some,  that  his  Holiness  deeply  felt  this  personal  attack,  and  that, 
from  a friend,  he  became  an  enemy  of  Galileo, — but  Sir  D.  Brewster  * cannot 
admit  the  truth  of  this  supposition.’ 

“ 1 The  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  faith’  he  continues,  ‘ had  been  brought  into 
direct  collision  with  the  deductions  of  science.  The  leader  of  the  philosophic 
band  had  broken  the  most  solemn  armistice!*  with  the  Inquisition : he  had  re- 
nounced the  ties  of  gratitude , which  bound  him  to  the  pontiff;  and  Urban  was 
thus  compelled  to  intrench  himself  in  a position  to  which  he  had  been  driven 
by  his  opponents. 

“ ‘ Pope  Urban- VIII.,  attached  though  he  had  been  to  Galileo,  never  once  hesi- 
tated respecting  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  felt  himself  bound  to  pursue. 
His  mind  was  nevertheless  agitated  with  conflicting  sentiments.  He  enter- 
tained a sincere  affection  for  science  and  literature,  and  yet  he  was  placed  in 
the  position  of  their  enemy.  He  had  been  the  personal  friend  of  Galileo,  and 
yet  his  duty  compelled  him  to  become  his  accuser.  Embarrassing  as  these 
feelings  were,  other  considerations  contributed  to  sooth  him.  He  had,  in  his 
capacity  of  a cardinal,  opposed  the  first  persecution  of  Galileo.  He  had, 
since  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  traced  an  open  path  for  the  march  of 
Galileo’s  discoveries ; and  he  had  finally  endeavoured  to  bind  the  recusant 
philosopher  by  the  chains  of  kindness  and  gratitude.  All  these  means,  how- 
ever, had  proved  abortive,  and  he  was  now  called  upon  to  support  the  doc- 
trine which  he  had  subscribed,  and  administer  the  law  of  which  he  was  the 
guardian.’ 

“ Galileo  was  consequently  summoned  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his  infraction  of 
the  injunction  of  1616.  A congregation  of  ecclesiastics,  taken  from  several 
orders  was  appointed  to  judge  his  case  ; and,  in  obedience  to  the  summons,  he 
arrived  at  Rome,  Feb.  14,  1633.  It  had  been  represented  by  the  Tuscan  Am- 
bassador that  Galileo  wa3  aged,  and  his  health  infirm.  In  consequence  of 


* On  this  point,  Mr.  Drinkwater — unwittingly,  it  would  seem — makes  a distinction  that 
he  elsewhere  avoids.  c It  is  more  likely  that  he  flattered  himself  that,  under  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Rome,  he  was  not  likely  to  he  molested  on  account  of  the  personal  prohibition 
which  he  had  received  in  1616,  < not  to  believe  or  teach  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  any  man- 
Ber,*  provided  he  kept  himself  within  the  letter  of  the  limits  of  the  more  public  and  general 
order,  that  the  Copemican  system  was  not  to  be  brought  forward  otherwise  than  as  a mere 
mathematically  convenient,  but  in  fact  unreal  supposition.  So  long  as  this  decree  remained 
m force,  a due  regard  to  consistency  would  compel  the  Roman  Inquisitors  to  notice  an  une- 
quivocal violation  of  it ; and  this  is  probably  what  Urban  had  implied  in  the  remark  quoted 
hy  Hohenzoller  to  Galileo.’  Life  of  Gal.  Lib.  of  Uusef.  Knowl.  p.  56. 
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these  representations,  the  usual  quarantine  was  relaxed  in  his  favour — and  he 
was  desired  to  come  at  his  leisure.  Galileo  remained  at  the  palace  of  the  Tus- 
can Ambassador  until  after  the  trial  had  commenced.  When  it  became  neces- 
sary to  examine  him  personally  (April  11,)  * he  was  honourably  lodged  in  the 
apartments  of  the  Fiscal  of  the  Inquisition  !#  And  while  Mr.  Drinkwater  ad- 
mits that  Galileo  was  treated  with  unusual  consideration,’  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster states  that  ‘ during  the  whole  of  the  trial  which  had  now  commen- 
ced, Galileo  was  treated  with  the  most  marked  indulgence,’ — ‘on  this  oc- 
casion, the  deliberations  of  this  odious  tribunal  were  not  dictated  by  passion, 
nor  its  power  directed  by  vengeance,’  and  ‘ though  placed  at  their  judgment- 
seat  as  a heretic,  Galileo  stood  there  with  the  recognised  attributes  of  a sage ; 
and  though  an  offender  against  the  laws  of  which  they  were  the  guardians,  yet 
the  highest  respect  was  yielded  to  his  genius,  and  the  kindest  commiseration 
to  his  infirmities.’ 

“ We  have  seldom  seen  or  heard  the  story  of  Galileo  in  any  form,  in  which 
great  care  is  not  taken  to  keep  out  of  sight,  First , His  glairing  violation  of  his 
ownsolmn  promise,  and  the  equally  solemn  injunction  of  1616:  Secondly , The 
fact  that  the  Congregation  by  which  he  was  examined,  confined  itself  almost 
exclusively  to  the  inquiry  concerning  the  license  and  approbation  of  the  book, 
— avoiding  any  direct  examination  of  the  scientific  question.f  The  decree  of 
the  Inquisition  of  1633,  is  based  upon,  and  mainly  taken  up  with  the  recital  of 
the  proceedings  1615,  of  the  injunction  of  1616,  of  the  ‘glaring  violation’  of 
that  injunction,  and  of  the  effect  of  the  certificate  given  by  Cardinal  Bellar- 
mine.J  Upon  these  grounds  alone,  and  upon  his  ‘ confessions  and  excuses’  the 
decree  and  sentence  were  passed.  Although  the  latter  important  fact  has  been 
almost  uniformly  kept  out  of  view  by  Protestant  historians ; one  of  them,  at 
least,  has  had  the  candour  to  place  it  in  its  true  light. 

“ * After  the  Inquisition  had  examined  Galileo  personally,  they  allowed  him 
a reasonable  time  for  preparing  his  defence.  He  felt  the  difficulty  of  adducing 
any  thing  like  a plausible  justification  of  his  conduct ; and  he  resorted  to  an  mge- 
niouSj  though  a shallow  artifice , which  was  regarded  by  the  court  as  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  crime.  After  his  first  appearance  before  the  Inquisition  in  1616, 
he  was  publicly  and  falsely  charged  by  his  enemies  with  having  then  abjured 
his  opinions,  and  he  was  taunted  as  a criminal  who  had  been  actually  pufiished 
for  his  offences.  As  a refutation  of  these  calumnies,  Cardinal  Bellarmine  had 
give  nhim  a certificate  in  his  own  handwriting,  declaring  that  he  neither  abjur- 
ed his  opinions,  nor  suffered  punishment  for  them ; and  that  the  doctrine  of  the 


* Drinkwater.  Life  of  Gal.  p.  58. 

f ‘ Dans  ses  defenses,  il  ne  fut  point  question  du  fond  de  son  systeme,  mais  tou jours  de  sa 
pretendue  conciliation  avec  la  Bible.’  Bergier  Encyclopediej-vol.  7.  p.  337. 

t ‘ A long  and  elaborate  sentence  was  pronounced,  detailing  the  former  proceedings  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  specifying  the  offences  which  he  had  committed  in  teaching  heretical  doc- 
trine, in  violating  nis  former  pledges,  and  in  obtaining  by  improper  means  a license  for  the 
printing  of  his  Dialogues.’  Life  ol  UaL  Brewster,  p.  91. 
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earth’s  motion  and  the  sun’s  stability  was  only  denounced  to  him  as  contrary  to 
Scripture,  and  as  one  which  could  not  be  defended.  To  this  certificate  the  car- 
dinal did  not  add,  because  he  was  not  called  upon  to  do  it,  that  Galileo  was  en- 
joined not  to  teach  in  any  manner  the  doctrine  thus  denounced : and  Galileo  in- 
geniously avails  himself  of  this  supposed  omission  to  account  for  his  having, 
in  the  lapse  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  years,  forgotten  the  injunction.  He  assigned 
the  same  excuse  for  his  having  omitted  to  mention  this  injunction  to  Riccardi, 
and  to  the  inquisitor-general  at  Florence,  when  he  obtained  the  license  to  print 
his  Dialogues.  The  court  held  the  production  of  this  certificate  to  be  at  once  a 
proof  and  an  aggravation  of  his  offence,  because  the  certificate  itself  declared 
that  the  obnoxious  doctrines  had  been  pronounced  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

“ 4 Having  duly  weighed  the  confessions  and  excuses  of  their  prisoner,  and 
considered  the  general  merits  of  the  case,  the  Inquisition  came  to  an  agreement 
upon  the  sentence  which  they  were  to  pronounce,  and  appointed  the  22nd  of 
June,  as  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  be  delivered.’ 

“After  a nominal  confinement  of  four  days,*  Gallileo  returned  to  the  palace 
of  the  Tuscan  Ambassador,  where  he  remained  until  July  following.  As  a 
contagious  disease  was  still  raging  at  Florence,  he  did  not  return  their  imme- 
diately, but  remained  at  Sienna  with  the  Archbishop  Piccolomini,  one  of  hia 
most  intimate  friends,  until  the  month  of  December.  The  contagion  then  hav- 
ing ceased  in  Tuscany,  he  returned  to  his  own  home  at  Arcetri  near  Florence, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.” 

“Of  the  evidence,  then,  which  we  have  adduced,”  says  the  Reviewer,  “and 
in  stating  it  we  have  held  back  no  one  circumstance  of  the  slightest  impor- 
tance— the  following  appears  to  us  to  De  the  legitimate  summary : that  the  dis- 
tinguished individual  with  whose  story  we  have  been  all  this  while  occupied, 
was  never  condemned — never  indeed,  so  much  as  arraigned — but  once ; and 
then  not  for  his  science,  or  his  religion,  or  any  other  mere  matter  of  opinion 
whatsoever,  but  for  the  moral  fault  oi  having  in  a most  flagrant  manner  trans- 
gressed a solemn  injunction  placed  on  him  by  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land; 
a tribunal  to  which  he  had  himself  appealed, — whose  decision  he  loudly  and 
pertinaciously  demanded,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  extorting.  For  the  trans- 
gression of  an  injunction  like  this,  aggravated  too,  by  circumstances  of  insult 
and  contumely  against  the  authority  that  awarded  it,  was  be  condemned  for  the 
first  and  last  time,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  1633 ; in  one  word  for  a grie- 
vous contempt  of  court. 

“ Already  had  his  long  and  active  life,  spent  in  the  unwearied  prosecution 
of  science,  been  allowed  to  draw  to  its  close,  without  entailing  on  him,  for  this 
hateful  exercise  of  his  powers,  from  Rome  and  its  dignitaries,  any  severer 


* Not  having  the  means  at  hand  of  examining  this  point,  we  give  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Drinkwater,  p.  64. 
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visitation  than  what  may  be  summed  up  under  the  head  of  honours,  pensions, 
and  caresses,  and  every  other  demonstration  which  the  liveliest  admiration  of 
talents  transcendent  as  his  own,  could  inspire ; and  this — while,  as  if  to  impart 
to  it  the  relief  of  contrast,  he  was  experiencing  from  the  countries  around,  and 
•specially  his  own  (Florence,)  more  or  less  of  petty  persecution,  and  vexa- 
tions  annoyance.  He  had  taught,  published,  proclaimed — extended  the  boun- 
daries of  human  knowlodge  to  the  utmost  regions  of  unexplored  space ; in  fine, 
pulled  down  with  one  hand,  the  venerable  fabric  of  philosophy  that  had  stood 
for  ages ; and  with  the  other,  erected  on  its  yet  smoking  ruins  a substitute  of 
a new  and  altogether  different  construction.  All  this  he  did,  not  only  under 
the  eyes,  but  cheered  by  the  countenance  and  applause  of  Rome : till  in  an 
evil  hour,  as  if  intoxicated  by  the  universal  sway  he  held  in  the  world  of  sci- 
ence, and  the  series  of  victories  he  achieved  over  every  successive  adversary, 
as  they  arose,  he  burst,  in  the  wantonness  of  wayward  pride,  through  the  re- 
straints of  personal  respect,  public  order,  and  even  private  gratitude ; and 
levelled  the  shafts  of  his  satire  and  contempt  against  the  very  highest  per- 
sonage in  the  land, — the  same  his  own  best  benefactor.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  was  he  made  to  feel  the  heavy  hand  of  power,  when  he  had  stung  it  to 
the  quick ; then,  and  not  till  then,  was  he  made  to  bite  the  dust  of  humiliation 
before  the  authority  he  had  insulted.  Yet,  even  then,  the  sage  was  not  for- 
gotten in  the  delinquent,  nor  the  claims  of  the  ‘ High  Priest  of  science’  lost  on 
the  clemency  and  consideration  of  his  judges.  He  was  treated  with  a lenien- 
cy, we  had  almost  said  a respect,  perfectly  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
princely  vengeance ; and  never  before  or  since  has  power  been  seen  to  relax  its 
grasp  with  so  little  of  injury  to  the  victim,  that  had  the  temerity  to  offend  it. 
Lastly,  we  have  seen  that  the  persons  who  thus  treated  this  great  man,  were, 
in  the  whole  world  at  the  time , the  most  friendly  to  science ; and  who  looked 
with  the  most  favourable  eye  upon  the  very  conclusion  for  which  our  own 
Protestant  writers  would  have  it  that  he  suffered ; as  though  Providence,  fore- 
seeing the  unjust  inference  that  would  be  sought  to  be  deduced  by  the  enemies 
of  his  Church  from  this  remarkable  transaction,  designed  to  bring  together  the 
circumstances  of  all  others  the  most  happily  fitted  to  expose  and  defeat  it. 

“ But  was  not  the  opinion  declare  d to  be  heretical  P No, — and  in  thinking 
otherwise,  men  permit  themselves,  perhaps  wilfully,  to  be  deceived  by  the 
words  of  course  of  a legal  instrument, — the  set  phrases  of  a court  of  justice, 
without  attending  to  the  public  acceptation  of  those  terms,  which,  more  than 
their  grammatical  construction,  ever  decides  their  meaning.  The  words ‘ hereti- 
cal’■ — ‘ heresy ,’  in  the  sentence  of  1633,  are  but  the  stylus  curve , — the  evidence 
is  most  decisive : that  of  the  Pontiff,  in  whose  name  it  issued,  and  of  the  per- 
son condemned  addressing  his  very  judges.  ‘ No !’  says  Urban,  ‘the  Church 
has  not  condemned  that  system,  nor  is  it  to  be  considered  as  heretical,  but  only 
as  rash.’  Let  us  now  here  Galileo  himself  standing  before  the  Inquisition  in 
the  year  named ; he  speaks  of  it  with  the  consent  and  acquiescence  of  the 
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court,  as  of  a doctrine  condemned  ad  interim , ‘ pour  le  present  condamnee,’* — 
that  is,  not  to  be  taught  in  its  absolute  form,  until  proved  to  be  true.  But  do 
we  not  see  the  two  propositions,  the  one  declaring  the  immobility  of  the  sun, 
the  other  the  motion  of  the  earth,  both  condemned  in  the  sentence  as  respec- 
tively heretical  and  erroneous  in  faith?  Yes;  but  that  condemnation  is  solely 
the  work  of  the  qualifiers — inferior  officers  and  not  of  the  Inquisition  itself,  which 
merely  recites  this,  together  with  the  other  facts  of  the  inquiry  of  1616,  by 
way  of  preamble  to  their  sentence ; whereas  the  Inquisistors  did  not  at  all 
trouble  themselves  with  considering  the  truth  or  falsehood — the  innocence  or 
poison — of  the  opinion  asserted,  but  only  with  the  question,  whether  or  not  the 
publication  of  its  defence  in  the  4 Dialogues'  was  an  infringement  of  their  in- 
junction of  1616?  The  whole  history  of  the  trial  proves,  that  the  abstract 
question  they  left  where  they  found  it.  Now,  we  have  had  more  than  ample 
evidence  to  show  that  it  was  never  pronounced  heretical-)*.  Why,  then,  is  it 
styled  throughout  the  sentence  a heresy  ? We  have  already  assigned  the  rea- 
son ; it  a is  style  of  a court,  which,  being  primarily  established  4 against  heretical 
depravity  Jby  a very  natural  adaptation  of  language,  terms  every  thing  that  comes 
before  it 4 heresy,’  even  offences  not  at  all  against  faith ; nay,  matters  of  fad 
which  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  opinion ; the  sole  punishment  of 
excommunication  inflicted  on  the  staunchest  and  most  unsuspected  in  faith  of  Cath - 
olicSyfor  some  moral  faulty  constitutes  in  the  language  of  the  court  a 4 heretic ,’ — 
and  to  show  that  this  is  not  an  explanation  adopted  for  the  convenience  of  the 
occasion,  any  one  that  wishes  for  its  confirmation,  has  only  to  consult  the  4 Di- 
redorium  biquisiiorum ’ of  Nicholas  Eymerick,  compiled  many  a long  year 
before  Galileo  was  thought  of. 

“It  was  only,  then,  in  that  wide,  improper,  and  technical  sense,  that  the  opin- 


• Pieces  originates,  p.  75,  as  Quoted  by  Delambre. 

f It  would  be  easy  to  extend  that  evidence.  Thus, — on  the  24th  of  August,  1632,  when 
the  Dialogues  were  about  to  be  condemned,  a letter  was  dispatched  by  order  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  to  Rome,  in  exculpation  of  his  mathematician.  It  was  penned  in  the  name  of  the 
Duke’s  secretary,  Andrea  Cioli,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  was  composed  by  Galileo 
himself, — Venturi  says  it  is  in  his  hand- writing.  That  tetter  is  demonstrative  of  the  point, 
that  the  anti-Copermcan  doctrine  bad  never  been  definitely  asserted;  since  in  it,  Galileo  al- 
leges it  as  a proof,  at  least  of  his  zeal  and  well-intention  interest,  that  he  composed  the 
Dialogues  with  a view  of  affording  those  with  whom  it  rested  to  decide  on  a point  of  doc- 
trine, as  he  says,  involving  questions  about  which  they  could  not  ordinarily  be  supposed  to 
be  conversant,  with  the  arguments  for  and  against,  so  as  to  abridge  their  labour  ana  expen- 
diture of  time  j the  words  are,  “ That  those,  with  whom  it  rested  to  deliberate  on  such  mat- 
ters, might,  with  less  labour  and  loss  of  time,  know  to  which  side  truth  leans,  and  reconcile 
accordingly  the  meaning  of  Scripture.7' 

In  1624,  in  his  letter  to  Ingoli,  he  describes  his  opinion  as  barely  <e  suspected  5”  nay,  in 
his  letter  to  Renieri,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  final  condemnation,  he  vents  him- 
self in  bitter  complaint,  that  he  was  made  out  “ almost  a heretic.” 

The  truth  is,  there  was  no  decision  to  the  effect,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  earth’s  motion 
was  in  the  strictness  of  the  term  heretical, — this  we  cannot  too  often  repeat.  Thus  Grassi — 
thus  Bellarmine — thus  Urban  to  Cardinal  Zoller,  and  to  Campanella — thus  Ricardi  Ciam- 
poli — thus  the  whole  court  of  Rome,  described  it ; thus,  with  the  consent  of  his  judges, 
(the  Inqusition  itself)  did  Galileo  more  than  once,  both  by  w'ord  and  in  writing,  describe  it. 
The  Jesuits,  even  those  who,  like  Scheiner,  externally  combatted  it,  arc  asserted  to  have 
beleived  it. 
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ion  in  the  sentence  has  been  denominated  a ‘ heresy and  the  circumstance 
offers  no  more  proof  that  it  was  ever  held  as  such  in  the  proper  and  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  than  the  language  of  our  several  courts  of  law  affords  to  show, 
that  one  man  had  been  at  such  a time  in ( the  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  Mar- 
skalseay ’ while  he  may  never  have  had  the  honour  of  seeing  the  face  of  the  said 
marshal,  or  his  Marshalsea, — or  that  another  wa3  a debtor  to  our  gracious 
Queen,  though  owing  at  the  moment  to  her  Majesty  nought,  save  that  which 
no  Briton  worthy  of  the  name  will  ever  tire  of  either  owing  or  paying — his 
allegiance.  We  recollect  once  hearing  an  amusing  story  of  a very  worthy 
squire  from  the  west,  coming  up  to  town  express  for  the  sole  purpose  of  chas- 
tising an  unfortunate  barrister  who  had  been  constrained  to  describe  him,  in 
the  pleadings,  as  ( confederating’  and  4 conspiring.’  1 Me !’  he  would  exclaimv 
boiling  with  rage,  4 who  never  confederate  or  conspired  in  my  life.  I’ll  teach 
the  rascal  what  it  is  to  call  an  O’Branagan  a coniederator !’  and  pretty  much 
the  same  irresistible  temptation  to  smile,  do  our  English  self-complacent  wise- 
acres produce  in  their  Italian  neighbours,  when  they  are  described  as  deducing, 
in  the  plentitude  of  their  sagacity,  shrewd  consequences  from  the  style  of  an 
Inquisitorial  decree.” 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead,  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  oft  repeated  charge  against  the  Catholic  Church  of  having  con- 
demned the  theory  of  the  earth’s  motion  as  heretical  is  entirely  without  founds* 
lion  5 and  that,  whatever  Galileo  had  to  suffer  for  this  doctrine,  must,  in  all 
fairness,  be  attributed  to  his  own  imprudence.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  this 
theory — although  now  known  to  be  true — was  then  a novelty,  opposed  to  the 
testimony  of  the  only  sense  which  could  take  cognizance  of  the  matter,  opposed 
to  the  language  of  Scripture,  as  then  universally  understood,  subversive  of  a 
system  which,  for  almost  two  thousand  years  had  been  regarded  as  certain,  and 
not  only  then  destitute  of  the  confirmation  which  subsequent  discoveries  have 
given  to  it,  but  chiefly  maintained  by  Galileo  on  the  strength  of  an  argument — 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides — now  acknowledged  to  be  inconclusive.  Let 
these  things  be  remembered,  and,  perhaps,  instead  of  stigmatising  those  who 
viewed  the  new  system  with  suspicion  and  distrust  as  narrow-minded  bigots, 
we  shall  only  discover  men  whom  prudence  had  made  cautious,  and  who  felt  a 
very  excusable  unwillingness  to  adopt  a theory  which,  at  first  sight,  seemed  to 
conflict  with  the  inspired  word  of  God.  But  whether  such  persons  are  to  be 
excused  or  not,  it  is  an  obvious  injustice  to  throw  all  the  odium  of  having  op- 
posed or  rejected  the  new  system  on  the  Catholics,  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  whom,  as  the  preceding  pages  shew,  were  its  warm  supporters* 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  a Protestant  astronomer  no  less  distinguished  than 
Galileo,  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Protestant  divines  much  more  than  did  Gali- 
leo from  the  Inquisition ; and  what  must  appear  still  more  extraordinary,  is  the 
no  less  certain  fact,  that  this  victim  of  Protestant  intolerance — after  being  of- 
fered the  professorship  in  the  Pope’s  university  at  Bologna— found  an  asylum 
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in  a Catholic  college,  conducted  by  those  Jesuits,  concerning  whose  founder  Mr. 
Adams  anachronized  so  amusingly,  and  who  themselves  were  held  up  by  him 
as  a body  that  sought  to  extinguish  the  light  of  science  in  its  dawn.  We  al- 
lude to  Kepler,  concerning  whom  Wolfgang  Menzel  writes:  “The  theolo- 
gians (Protestant)  of  Tubingen  condemned  his  discovery  because  the  Bible 
teaches  that  the  sun  revolves  about  the  earth,  and  not  the  earth  about  the  sun, 
(Joshua  commanded  the  sun  to  stand  still.)  He  was  about  to  suppress  his 
book,  when  an  asylum  was  opened  to  him  at  Gratz.  The  Jesuits,  who  better 
knew  how  to  prize  his  scientific  talent,  retained  him,  although  he  openly  avowed 
his  Lutheranism.  It  was  only  at  home  that  he  suffered  persecution,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  saving  his  own  mother  from  being  burnt 
alive  for  a witch.”  From  Adolphus  Menzel  we  learn  that  “ the  Lutheran  the- 
ologians pronounced  his  (Kepler’s)  astronomical  truths  damnable,  and  con- 
demned the  theory  because  it  did  not  appear  to  accord  with  the  command  of 
Joshua.”  The  original  German  of  these  two  writers  may  be  read  in  the  notes 
to  pages  8 and  9 of  the  ( Introduction.’ 

The  great  Danish  Astronomer,  Tjcho  Brahfc,  a Protestant,  rejected  both 
the  Ptolomean  and  Copernican  systems,  and  his  principal  objection  to  this  latter 
was  its  opposition  to  the  word  of  God.  He  accordingly  invented  the  system 
which  is  known  by  his  name,  of  which  the  earth’s  immobility  and  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  sun  round  the  earth  are  prominent  parts.  We  do  not  mention  this  as 
a matter  of  reproach  to  one  of  the  greatest  names  that  astronomy  can  boast ; but 
we  adduce  the  fact  to  shew  how  just  and  natural  was  the  feeling  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded,  and  how  very  compatible  with  great  devotion  to  science 
was  its  existence  in  religiously  disposed  minds.  Another  instance  of  a highly 
philosophical  mind  refusing  to  admit  the  new  theory,  is  that  of  the  renowned 
Lord  Bacon  who,  the  writer  of  the  Introduction  tells  us  on  the  authority  of 
Hume, — “ rejected  with  the  most  positive  disdain  the  system  of  Copernicus.” 
Once  more  we  quote  the  reviewer, — and  with  this  quotation  terminate  an 
article,  in  which  our  only  merit,  if  any,  consists  in  having  strung  together  such 
extracts  from  the  pamphlet  before  us  as,  we  believed,  would  give  the  reader 
who  may  not  have  the  opportnnity  of  consulting  it,  a tolerable  idea  of  its  con- 
tents, and  at  the  same  time  present  a clear  and  connected  statement  of  an  aflair, 
so  much  and  so  frequently  misrepresented,  and  with  the  details  of  which  every 
Catholic  should  make  himself  acquainted. 

“ But  to  return ; — there  is  a loftiness  in  the  air  with  which  every  little 
Protestant  takes  his  fling  at  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  the  subject  of  Galileo,  as 
though  he  were  as  strong  in  conscious  rectitude  as  to  be  perfectly  unassailable 
on  that  point.  They  have  certainly  very  convenient  memories,  these  our 
Ftotestant  friends  $ the  story  of  Galileo  is  as  fresh  with  them  as  though  it  were 
of  yesterday — while  they  forget  ‘those  modes  of  inquisition’  (as Burke  said,) 

« that  should  never  be  named  to  ears  organized  to  the  chaste  sounds  of  equity 
and  justice that  barbarous  code  whereby  they  enacted  ignorance  and  pro- 
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scribed  a nation’s  mind,  making  it  felony  for  the  professors  of  religion  of  their 
fathers,  to  get  taught  at  home,  and  double  felony  to  get  taught  abroad.  They 
talk  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo,  as  though  they  knew  what  they  were  talking 
about  Do  they  know  that  in  the  sentiments  of  Galileo  one  of  the  proudest 
achievements  of  Copernicus’s  genius,  was  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar,  in 
which  he  had  so  large  a share  ? and  what  was  it  that  kept  ‘ the  vigorous  and 
independent  minds  of  England,’  for  full  two  centuries,  from  adopting  that  im- 
provement which  has  made  nearly  all  Europe  its  debtor  ? Sheer  bigotry- 
hostility  to  science  through  religious  hate, — yes ! they  had  rather  quarrel  with 
the  whole  host  of  the  heavens,  than  agree  with  the  Pope  in  counting  time.  It 
was  a just  humiliation,  when  at  length  they  were  driven  into  its  adoption,  and 
obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  those  Catholic  talents  they  had  proscribed  in  the 
person  of  Bishop  Walmesley.  For  the  solitary  instance  of  Galileo,  how  many  a 
Galileo  could  we  not  point  out  in  Protestant  history?  How  was  not  Descartes 
hunted  down  by  the  churchmen  of  Holland  P How  was  not  poor  Christian  Wolff, 
the  most  amiable  of  men;  a man  who  may  be  said  to  have  raised  the  superstructure, 
if  not  laid  the  foundation,  of  the  philosophy  of  his  day  ? He  was  persecuted, 
not  indeed  as  Galileo,  for  Galileo  was  not  exiled  from  his  country,  nor  stript  of 
his  honours  and  emoluments, — but  poor  Wolff  suffered  tills  and  more  from  the 
ministers  of  his  own  persuasion ; by  them  he  was  denounced  to  the  secular 
power,  not  as  an  innovator,  but  as  an  atheist, — a confederate  of  Spinosa’s.  It 
was  not  a mere  Gerundian  text  from  an  obscure  Friar  that  was  hurled  at  him, — 
but  it  was  the  celebrated  Franke,  the  founder  of  the  Orphan  House,  that , pros- 
trate in  his  church,  gave  God  thanks  publicly,  that  the  inoffensive  sage  was 
banished  his  home — his  kindred — his  friends.#  Such  was  the  savage  triumph 
over  a fallen  victim ; while  there  was  no  Maraffi  found  to  make  the  amende, 
and  soothe  the  outraged  feelings  of  the  injured  man.  No ! but  the  sacred 
name  of  the  Divinity  was  solemnly  invoked,  to  sanction  and  approve  the  pride 
of  ferocious  bigotry. 

"Let  the  English  portion  of  our  re  vilers,  ere  they  would  again  open  their  lips 
on  this  subject,  go  read  their  own  history  at  this  very  period,  and  see  what  it 
exhibits.  What  Pope  half  so  infallible  as  the  Protestant  Pope,  James  I? 
What  scenes  more  calculated  to  excite  inexpressible  disgust  and  contempt  in 
every  ingenious  mind  than  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Churches  throughout 
Europe  at  that  moment?  To  see  the  Synod  of  Dort — that  Protestant  general 
conncil  convened  by  Pope  James,  ratifying  its  decrees  in  the  blood  of  the  pat- 
riot Barneveldt,  and  Moloch-like  demanding  for  its  victims  whole  hecatombs 
of  its  own  children;  its  Grotiuses  among  the  rest.  What  Inquisition  more 
complete  than  the  hateful  Star-chamber  ? or,  the  High-Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
eion-court  for  the  suppression  of  heresy, 4 Whereby,’  says  the  Act  16  Charles  IM 


* This  fact  has  been  wisely  passed  over  in  silence  in  the  life  of  Franke,  which  has  lately 
issued  from  the  English  press. 
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that  abolished  it, c the  king’s  subjects  sustained  great  and  insufferable  wrongs 
and  oppressions.’  Let  them  read  the  degradation  of  their  nation  in  the  per- 
secution of  the  unhappy  Edmund  Peacham,  the  Somersetshire  clergyman,  vic- 
timized for  a sermon,  which  he  never  preached  or  published — which,  perhaps, 
he  never  intended  to  preach — for  no  earthly  crime,  but  that  it  was  possible  he 
might  preach  it — questioned,  the  poor  old  creature,  in  the  graphic  language  of 
the  record,  ‘ before  tortue,  in  torture,  between  torture,  and  after  torture,9  for 
matter  of  accusation  against  himself;  then,  in  the  absence  of  proof  thus  cru- 
elly sought  for,  tried  and  found  guilty,  and  at  length  expiring  the  victim  of  the 
foulest  conspiracy.  King,  ministry,  every  judge  in  the  land  but  one,  and  a 
jury  of  Englishmen,  all  co-operating  to  crush  a poor  feeble  country  curate.99 


TO  THE  MADONNA. 

[From  the  (London)  Catholic  Magazine.] 

« Oh  Mabv,  conceived  without  sin,  pray  for  ms,  who  have  recourse  to  this.” 

Oh  Pure ! Oh  Holy ! Thou  whose  very  name 
Brings  bright-eyed  purity  to  charm  the  mind ; 

Spotless,  most  spotless,  is  the  sacred  fame 
In  which  thy  memoiy  still  rests  enshrined ! 

Virgin,  yet  mother  of  thy  God  most  high  1 
His  daughter  and  His  spouse  1 What  creature  blest 

With  soul  so  gifted,  who  can  lift  the  eye 
To  scan  the  majesty  where  thou  dost  rest? 

As  lily  that  derives  its  blossom  fair 
Ana  floats  securely  on  its  parent  wave, 

As  rose  that  sheds  its  fragrance  on  the  air, 

The  fragrant  sweetness  earth  and  darkness  gave, — 

So,  Mary,  in  thy  meekness  didst  thou  rest 
Where  bold-faced  crime  its  banner  had  unfurled. 

So  like  the  rose,  unheeded  and  unblest, 

Didst  shed  thy  fragrance  o’er  a thankless  world. 

Yet  some  there  are  the  lily’s  charms  to  prize  5 
Some,  with  delighted  love  the  rose  to  tend ; 

Thus  bid  me,  Mary,  from  the  crowd  arise, 

Down  at  thy  shnne  in  gratitude  to  bend ! 

M.  C.  A 
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SACRED  MUSIC. 

[From  the  (London)  Catholic  Magazine.] 

“ I do  not  much  approve  of  the  Canto  jigurato  used  on  grand  occasions  in  the 
Italian  Churches.  How  much  more  impressive  is  the  ordinary  service,  and 
the  singing  of  vespers  throughout  the  year,  when  the  fine  voices  with  which 
Italy  abounds  arise  in  solemn  chorus,  accompanied  only  by  the  swelling  peals 
of  the  organ.  The  Canto  Gregoriano  is  so  well  adapted  to  religious  sentiments, 
so  much  in  unison  with  the  sublime  effusions  of  sacred  poetry ! It  soothes 
the  heart,  it  elevates  the  mind  above  the  selfish  concerns  of  men ; it  gives  us 
a foretaste  of  joys  more  pure, — of  an  existence  beyond  the  limits  of  this  visi- 
ble world: 


< C’est  la  que  finiront  un  jour  tous  nos  m&lheurs, 

Car  ^habitant  des  cieux  ne  verse  point  des  pleura.* 

Man  comes  out  from  the  sacred  ceremony  refreshed  and  renovated,  his  feelings 
softened  by  religious  melancholy ; and  the  effects  of  this  disposition  must  be 
beneficial  to  himself  and  to  his  fellow-creatures.”* 

These  lines  convey  my  sentiments  on  sacred  music.  Correct  taste  and  gen- 
uine piety  are  outraged  by  the  present  state  of  sacred  (?)  music.  Gorgeously 
theatrical  and  military,  it  vies  with  the  performance  of  the  opera-house  and  the 
ball  room.  The  poet  has  said  of  some,  that  they  “ who  come  to  scoff,  remained 
to  pray ;”  but  I fear  much  the  case  is  often  reversed  now-a-days : many  who 
come  to  pray  in  our  principal  churches,  are  forced  to  join  the  fashionable  herd. 
The  divine  art  of  music  is  never  so  truly  divine,  as  when  it  sings  of  God  and 
His  wonderous  works.  Sacred  music  is  meant  to  be  ancillary  to  the  high  and 
solemn  duty  of  public  worship ; to  raise  the  mind  of  the  worshipper  from 
earth  to  heaven  ; to  soften  the  sinner’s  hardened  heart,  to  warm  the  cold,  to 
soothe  the  afflicted,  to  embody,  and  reveal  in  its  own  expressive  language,  the 
whole  conduct  of  God  to  man,  and  man’s  relation  to  God.  How  noble  its 
objects!  to  render  us  wiser,  better,  happier  beings.  Are  these  ends  attained 
by  the  nine-tenths  of  modern  sacred  music?  Alas!  no.  What  with 
meretricious  decorations,  with  difficulties  of  artistic  execution,  “ sleights  of 
hand,”  with  a total  want  of  the  living  soul  of  sacred  song,  it  not  only  wholly 
fails  as  an  aid  to  the  exercises  of  religion,  but  is  positively  opposed  to  them. 
There  are  playgoers, — yea,  there  are  churchgoers, — who  go  to  hear  what  they 
(in  their  ignorance)  call  fine  music!  What  Catholic,  aye,  or  Protestant, 
acquainted  with  the  lions  of  London,  has  not  heard  of  the  vulgar  appellation 
by  which  our  solemn  rites  arc  profanely  designated  ? 

It  is  a solemn  mockery  of  holy  thoughts  and  feelings  to  unite  them  to  sounds 


• Ilalie,  &c. — A.  Vicsscux. 
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wholly  inexpressive  of  them, — directly  antithetic  to  them.  But  with  whom 
is  the  crying  abuse  of  these  profanities  ? Alas  ! with  many.  With  the  priesty 
with  the  people,  with  musicians,  both  composer  and  performer.  The  compo- 
ser, partly  because  he  has  not  the  inward  soul  of  his  high  art,  and  finds  its 
language  an  unknown  tongue  ; partly  because  he  desires  to  pander  to  the  pre- 
vailing rage,  and  for  fame  and  lucre, — bah! — betrays  his  sacred  trust.  The 
people  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  fashionables  who  give  the  tone  to  church 
society ; who  wish  to  catch  occasionally,  in  the  music  of  the  choir,  some 
favourite  passage  of  a French  or  an  Italian  air,  which  haunts  their  memories 
with  visions  of  brilliant  scenes  in  the  world.  And  the  priest,  who,  from  his 
severe  sacred  studies,  from  the  fresh  recollections  of  the  simple,  sublime  Gre- 
gorian chaunt  of  his  college  life,  should  know  better,  allows  such  things  to  be. 
“Video  meliora,  proboque,  deteriora  sequor.”  Some  clergymen  may  say,  they 
are  forced  to  submit  to  the  wishes  of  their  congregations ; to  suit  a part  of  the 
sacred  service  to  their  tastes,  or  lose  their  hearers,  and  sundry  receipts.  But 
were  the  leading  clerics  to  exclude  all  profane  music,  to  invite  the  exercise  of 
true  art,  meet  composers  and  performers  would  soon  come  forward,  and  the 
people  too  would  cordially  approve.  Yes;  there  is  a heart  of  truth  in  the 
great  “ people I mean  not  the  little  great  of  the  world.  The  congregations 
would  appreciate  and  applaud  the  holy  efforts  of  their  minister ; and  under 
the  spiritualizing  influence  of  music  wedded  to  devotion,  would  worship  in 
spirit  and  in  truth. 

All  places  have  their  associations,  and  their  influences  on  the  mind.  Per- 
haps the  noble  edifices  raised  in  the  Ages  of  Faith,  filled  with  God’s  majesty, — 
their  lofty  vaults,  their  sculptured  Saints,  their  stained  windows  of  storied 
Christianity,  their  “ dim  religious  light,”  and  all  the  meet  appliances  of  divine 
service, — naturally  produced  in  priest,  choir,  and  people,  sacred  music  of  the 
true  style.  E converso , perhaps  these  hybrid  structures  miscalled  churches, 
erected  in  later  times,  in  a confusion  of  styles,  or  no  style, — like  a meeting* 
house,  a lecture-room,  a ball-room,  or  what  you  will,* — perhaps  these  naturally 
educe  the  new-fangled  patchworks  of  modern  sacred  (P)  music.  A friend  of 
mine  is  acquainted  with  an  organist  in  a Catholic  church,  who  is  an  excellent 
artist  in  his  way  : he  does  wonders  on  his  instrument;  he  is  quite  ‘au  courant’ 
with  the  last  waltz  and  the  last  song,  and  by  way  of  treat  makes  an  escapade 
now  and  then  in  his  performance  to  some  favourite  turn  in  them.  He  is  free 
of  his  art, — the  good  man.  In  an  evil  hour,  he  composed  some  pieces  of  sacred 
mucic,  and  prepared  to  bring  them  out  with  eclat.  There  was  great  choir 
practice,  great  expectation,  a solemn  festival,  and  crowded  church, — and  the 
music  was  performed.  Alas ! despite  the  very  clever  manipulation  of  the 
organ,  the  perfect  singing  of  the  parts,  the  well-wishing  of  several  friends, — 


• Pugin  is  labouring  well  in  his  high  vocation  to  remedy  this  evil. 
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it  proved  a failure.  My  friend,  who  was  present,  on  leaving  the  church, 
heard  some  humble  persons  remark  that  they  recognized  in  what  they  had  just 
heard  passages  exceedingly  like  some  popular  airs.  Well  they  might,  good 
souls  ; for  the  music  was  made  up  of  snatches  of  airs,  sacred  and  profane,  in 
every  style  of  most  admired  disorder. 

All  things  belong  to  God  : I hold  it  sound  theology  that  every  thing  which 
can  properly  enter  into  his  service  may  be  made  ancillary  to  the  duties  of  pub- 
lic worship.  Lights  and  flowers,  frankincense,  painting  and  sculpture,  music, 
and  “ thoughts  that  breath  and  words  that  bum,”  all  are  His, — all  are  expo- 
nents of  Him,  and  may  be  made  aids  to  bring  us  to  Him.  Too  often  do  they 
lead  “the  other  way.”  The  church  removes  the  desecration,  in  making  them 
holy  to  God.  The  human  voice  is  the  first  instrument  (so  to  speak)  of  sacred 
music,  for  it  is  that  of  God’s  worshipping  creature  ; its  act,  a rational  and  merito- 
rious one.  Therefore  should  we  sing  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  as  the  Royal 
Psalmist  did  so  well,  and  invited  men  to  do.  The  noble  instrument  the  organ  is  next 
in  order  : it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  different  purposes  of  sacred  song,  from, 
its  full  majesty  of  sound,  its  grave  and  solemn  thunder,  its  angelic  sweetness, 
its  shrill  loud  trumpet  note,  calling,  as  of  old,  the  faithful  to  join  in  adoration 
of  their  present  God.  Yes,  the  man  must  have  no  music  in  his  soul,  who  is 
not  affected,  moved,  and  raised,  by  the  majestic  tones  pealing  from  the  organ, 
echoing  through  the  House  of  God,  and  sending  abroad,  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  His  thrice  holy  name. 

I alluded  above  to  the  singular  inaptitude  of  modern  music  writers  for  the 
production  of  standard  sacred  music.  It  is  the  grave  and  sad  complaint  of 
sound  critics,  that  the  painters  and  sculptors  of  sacred  subjects  labour  under  a 
like  inaptitude.  All  these  artists  are  similarly  incapable.  They  have  not  the  train- 
ing of  preparatory  studies — the  associations  that  are  prolific  of  excellence — 
the  high  religious  enthusiasm  that  inspired  and  guided  the  elder  sons  of  the 
sister  arts.  These  were  frequently  poets  and  scholars,  as  well  as  great  artists 
in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  I agree  with  Lord  Brougham  that 
the  well-stored  mind  of  a man  of  general  education,  endowed  with  even 
second-rate  talent,  will  achieve  greater  things  in  his  art  than  the  unlettered 
artist  of  a higer  order  of  native  talent.  But  what  are  many  modern  artists  ? — 
creatures  of  society,  mere  worldlings,  mechanics  in  high  art,  their  talent 
cramped  and  ill-directed,  and  producing  fine  monsters.  The  fault  is  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age, — that  is,  in  ourselves.*  We  have  not,  we  cherish  not,  the 
deep  spirit  of  contemplation,  which  brings  forth  creations  worthy  of  genius. 
Let  us  hope  for  better  things. 

Some  Protestant  composers  (I  willingly  note  it)  have  had  a high  sense  of 
their  art,  and  a large  share  of  the  mens  dimnior . What  amateur  of  sacred 


• Hazlitt’s  Spirit  of  the  A^e. 
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music  is  ignorant  of  Handel’s  glorious  work,  “ The  Creation,”  a series  of 
anthems  which  may  have  been  composed  and  sung  by  Angels.  How  well  he 
caught  the  animus  of  the  inspired  historian ! How  pregnant  grew  his  capa- 
cious soul,  by  dwelling  on  the  “ wondrous  works  of  God  5”  and  how  intelli- 
gible the  language  in  which  his  music  sings  the  first  grand  epic  in  all  parts. 
I remember  well,  the  first  lime  I heard  his  first  anthem,  “ In  the  beginning,” 
&c.  When  the  organist  performed  the  score  descriptive  of  the  creation  of 
light,  and  the  mighty  contest  between  it  and  darkness,  I thought  and  felt  as  if 
“ chaos  were  come  again;”  but  presently  all  was  light,  and  harmony,  and  or- 
der. Oh ! the  soul  of  the  man ! — it  was  inspired,  for  genius  is  inspiration. 

Why  should  there  be  a war  to  the  death  between  the  Gregorian  and  Italian 
musics  ? Why  may  not  both  be  improved  and  employed  when  and  where  fit- 
ting ? The  former  boasts  its  Requiem  Mass,  its  lamentations  in  the  office  of 
Tenebrae  for  Holy  Week,  and  many  pieces  in  the  Graduate  Romanum.  The 
effect  which  a well  sung  Requiem  and  office  for  the  dead  has  on  the  hearer,  is 
the  best  proof  of  its  great  merit.  That  I would  not  give  for  all  the  sacred 
music,  Webb,  and  Novello,  and  Mozart  too,  ever  wrote.  In  the  Italian  music 
there  are  some  good  pieces  ; retain  them  by  all  means,  and  let  more  of  the 
same  high  character  be  written.  But  “ Procul  oh ! procul  este  profani,” — 
away  with  profaue  music  from  our  churches.  Every  thing  has  its  time  and 
place  : music  is  of  various  kinds  ; let  all  that  deserve  encouragement  be  en- 
couraged, talent  for  their  production  patronized  and  rewarded.  But  let  not 
any  one  species  claim  universal  empire,  and  endeavour  to  enter  the  legitimate 
domains  of  the  others.  The  demand  creates  the  supply  ; and  in  musical  works 
we  find  it  so.  Profane  music  (I  use  the  word  as  the  antithesis  of  sacred,  not 
in  a bad  sense)  in  all  its  departments,  particularly  the  dramatic,  engrosses 
musical  talent  at  home  and  abroad.  The  rich  and  the  noble  of  the  land  extend 
to  its  professors  their  almost  exclusive  patronage.  Honour,  distinction,  wealth, 
are  showered  in  prolusion  on  genius  successful  in  the  production  of  u chefs 
d’ceuvre,”  for  purposes  not  sacred ; — while  scarcely  any  favour  is  extended  to 
the  aspirant  for  distinction  in  the  far  more  difficult,  more  elevated,  and  more 
meritorious  department  of  sacred  music.  This  is  the  power  of  the  world, 
against  which,  all  good  men  should  contend.  There  are,  it  is  true,  one  or  two 
indifferently  supported  societies  for  the  cultivation  of  sacred  music  : but  they 
should  be  as  numerous,  as  there  are  large,  wealthy,  and  influential  congrega- 
tions. They  may,  sin  modo,  be  followed  in  spirit  by  smaller  bodies  in  less 
favoured  localities.  The  sounds  of  prayer  and  praise  should  ascend  from  the 
whole  earth : why  will  man  alone  be  silent  amidst  the  universal  choir  of  na- 
ture? 
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THE  MONASTIC  LIFE. 

[From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newman’s  Church  of  the  Fathers.*] 

I would  maintain,  then,  that  the  monastic  life  holds  a real  place  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Gospel,  at  least  providentially. 

One  great  purpose  answered  by  it  in  the  primitive  age  was  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  truth,  at  times  and  places  in  which  the  Church  had  let  it  slip  (!)  from 
her.  Under  such  sad  circumstances,  the  spouse  of  Christ c fled  into  the  wilder- 
ness, where  she  hath  a place  prepared  for  her.’  Thus  in  that  noxious  Arian 
4 flood  * which  4 the  serpent  cast  out  after  the  woman,’ 

When  withering  blasts  of  error  swept  the  sky, 

And  love’s  last  flower  seemed  fain  to  droop  and  die, 

How  sweet,  how  lone  the  ray  benign 
On  sheltered  nooks  of  Palestine  1 
Then  to  his  early  home  did  love  repair, 

And  cheered  his  sickening  heart  with  his  own  native  air. 

Augustine’s  monasteries  indeed  were  not  meant  for  this  purpose.  They 
were  intended  as  the  refuge  of  Christian  piety  and  holiness,  when  the  increas- 
ing spread  of  religion  made  the  Church  more  secular.  And  we  may  confident- 
ly pronounce  that  such  provisions,  in  one  shape  or  other,  will  always  be  at- 
tempted by  the  more  serious  and  anxious  part  of  the  community,  wherever 
Christianity  is  generally  professed.  In  Protestant  countries,  where  monastic 
orders  are  unknown,  men  run  into  separatism  with  this  object.  Methodism 
has  carried  off  into  its  own  exceptionable  discipline  many  a sincere  and  zealous 
Christian,  whose  heart  needed  what  he  found  not  in  the  Established  Church. 
This  defect  in  the  appointments  of  the  latter  is  less  excusable,  because,  I believe, 
there  is  no  preemunire  attached  to  the  formation  of  such  a subsidiary  system  as 
I am  speaking  of.  That  the  formation  of  it  requires  the  most  wary  judgment, 
special  insight  into  human  nature  and  Christian  truth,  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  history,  and,  above  all,  a single  measure  of  the  temper  of  obedience  in  those 
who  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  it,  need  scarcely  be  said  ; but  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  English  Church  should  not,  from  among  its  members,  supply  these 
requisites. 

Let  it  be  considered,  too,  whether  there  is  any  other  way  of  evangelizing 
towns  but  that  of  posting  bodies  of  a monastic  character,  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching  and  visiting,  among  the  dense  and  ignorant  population. 

There  is  another  reason  for  such  establishments,  which  applies  particularly 
to  women  ; religious  sisterhoods  are  as  much  demanded  in  the  model  of  a per- 
fect church  by  Christian  charity,  as  religious  fraternities  can  be  by  Christian 
zeal.  I know  not  any  more  distressing  developement  of  the  cruel  spirit  of 
Protestantism,  than  the  determined,  bitter,  and  scoffing  spirit  in  which  it  has 


• We  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader  that  Rev.  Mr.  Newman  is  a Protestant  Clergyman, 
whose  name  is  identified  with  the  principles  of  Puseyism. 
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set  itself  against  institutions  which  give  dignity  and  independence  to  the  posi- 
tion of  women  in  society.  As  matters  stand,  marriage  is  almost  the  only  shel- 
ter which  a defenceless  portion  of  the  community  has  against  the  rude  world — 
a maiden  life,  that  holy  estate,  is  not  only  left  in  desolateness,  but  oppressed 
with  heartless  ridicule  and  insult,  whereas,  foundations  for  single  females, 
under  proper  precautions,  at  once  hold  out  protection  to  those  who  avail  them- 
selves of  them,  and  give  consideration  to  the  single  state  itself,  thus  saving 
numbers  from  the  temptation  of  throwing  themselves  rashly  away  upon  unwor- 
thy objects,  transgressing  their  sense  of  propriety,  and  embittering  their  future 
life. 

And  if  women  have  themselves  lost  so  much  by  our  present  state  of  things, 
what  has  been  the  loss  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  aged,  to  whose  service  they 
might  consecrate  that  life  which  they  refuse  to  shackle  by  the  marriage-vow  ? 
what  ha?  been  the  loss  of  the  ignorant,  sinful,  and  miserable,  among  whom  they 
can  only  move  without  indignity  who  bear  a religious  character  upon  them  j 
for  whom  they  only  can  intercede  or  exert  themselves,  who  have  taken  leave 
of  earthly  hopes  and  fears  ; who  are  secured  by  their  holy  resolve,  from  the 
admiring  eye  or  the  persuasive  tongue,  and  can  address  themselves  to  the  one 
heavenly  duty  to  which  they  have  set  themselves  with  singleness  of  mind? 
Those  who  are  unmarried,  and  who  know,  and  know  what  others  know,  that 
they  are  likely  one  day  to  marry,  who  are  exposed  to  the  thousand  subtle  and 
fitful  feelings  of  propriety,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  are  ever  spring- 
ing up  in  the  modern  breast,  with  a keen  sensitiveness  ever  awake,  and  the 
chance  of  indefinable  sympathies  with  others  any  moment  arising,  such  persons 
surely  may  be  beautiful  in  mind,  and  noble  and  admirable  in  conduct,  but  they 
cannot  take  on  them  the  high  office  of  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION. 

[From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.] 

A desire  of  corporate  security,  and  a vague  notion  of  an  imperial  majesty, 
an  absolute  and  sacred  power  vested  in  an  individual,  were  the  bequests  of  an- 
cient times  to  the  middle  ages.  Christianity,  or  rather  reverence  for  the  Church, 
was  the  most  powerfully  formative  opinion  of  modern  civilization,  and  here 
it  is  especially  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  institution  and  the  ideas 
on  which  it  was  founded.  The  antiquities  of  clerical  organization  need  not 
now  be  investigated;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  Christian  Church,  before 
it  was  established  by  Constantine,  had  a fixed  system  of  government  with  a 
due  subordination  of  parts,  and  that,  when  Christianity  became  the  established 
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religion  of  the  empire,  the  clergy  at  the  same  moment  became  an  organized 
and  recognized  political  body.  In  the  decay  of  municipal  institutions,  the 
bishops  and  priests  succeeded  to  the  influence  of  the  civic  magistrates,  not  by 
usurpation,  but  by  the  sheer  pressure  of  circumstances,  possessing  the  addi- 
tional advantages  of  irresponsibility,  for  their  offices  were  deemed  sacred  and 
inalienable.  From  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  century,  the  barbarian  elements  of 
force  and  violent  movement  were  predominant,  because  horde  followed  horde, 
as  wave  follows  wave,  and  one  race  of  the  conquerors  had  scarcely  established 
itself  in  a country,  when  it  was  forced  to  make  room  for  an  other.  But  amid 
all  these  changes  and  convulsions,  the  Church  remained  firm  and  unshaken; 
like  a gallant  vessel  in  the  stormy  ocean,  it  rode  proudly  over  the  billows,  and, 
though  it  sometimes  bowed  before  a sudden  burst  of  the  tempest,  it  instantly 
rose  again  in  all  its  pride  and  all  its  security.  The  Church  was  the  first  per- 
manent establishment  of  modern  Europe ; for  four  centuries  it  alone  maintained 
the  struggle  against  barbarism ; it  preserved  the  memory  of  municipal  freedom 
end  Roman  majesty  in  temporal  government,  and  actually  established  the  system 
in  spiritual  affairs;  and,  by  working  on  ignorance,  superstition,  and  barbarity, 
by  means  too  closely  adapted  to  the  materials  of  the  operation,  it  obtained  a 
mastery  over  the  energies  of  the  northern  tribes,  and  not  unfrequently  the  gui- 
dance and  direction  of  their  movements.  Such  a power  was  legitimated  not 
merely  by  continuance  but  by  its  usefulness,  and  from  the  Church,  temporal 
authority  was  almost  at  the  outset  forced  to  borrow  its  sanctions  and  derive  its 
legitimacy.  It  is  needless  to  describe  feudality,  or  point  out  its  inherent  ty- 
ranny and  injustice ; but  that  it  was  necessary  in  its  age  is  indisputably  proved 
by  its  universal  adoption  in  every  European  country  nearly  at  the  same  time ; 
the  first  consequence  of  the  system  was  a transfer  of  the  influence  of  the  towns 
to  the  country,  and  the  almost  total  extinction  of  municipal  institutions,  the 
last  relic  of  ancient  civilization.  It  was  apparently  a retrogradation  to  anarchy; 
it  was  subversive  of  all  social  security  and  happiness ; but  it  fostered  the  growth 
of  individual  prowess.  The  chivalrous  virtues,  such  as  they  were,  sprung 
from  feudalism:  the  chivalrous  literature,  by  which  these  virtuies  were  exag- 
gerated and  the  accompanying  vices  concealed,  was  the  child  of  the  same  pa- 
rent, and  for  many  centuries  has  thrown  a bright  veil  over  the  horrors  of  it* 
origin.  Feudalism  was  the  worst  foe  to  social  order,  because  it  was  equally 
opposed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  monarch  and  the  liberty  of  the  people. 
Could  it  have  held  its  position,  Europe  must  have  6unk  into  barbarism;  but  it 
had  to  oppose  a powerful  principle, — the  influence  of  the  Church.  In  the 
eleventh  century  the  Papacy  fought  the  battle  of  freedom  and  civilization. 

It  was  under  the  pressure  of  the  feudal  system  that  the  organization  of  the 
papacy  was  completed  and  defined ; there  is  no  part  of  the  Romish  creed,  not 
one  of  the  Romish  institutions,  that  was  not  of  the  utihost  importance  in  the 
great  struggle  it  had  to  maintain : and  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  on  which 
he  nineteenth  century  passes  just  sentence  of  condemnation,  there  is  scarcely 
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one  that  could  have  been  spared  seven  hundred  years  ago  without  imminent 
peril  to  the  great  cause  of  human  civilization  and  social  happiness.  By  its  nume- 
rous gradations  of  rank,  the  Church  of  the  middle  ages  linked  itself  to  every 
class  of  society ; its  bishops  were  the  companions  of  princes ; its  priests  claimed 
reverence  in  the  baronial  hall ; its  preaching  friars  and  monks  brought  conso- 
lation to  the  cottage  of  the  suffering  peasant.  When  the  distinction  of  caste  was 
rightly  established  in  every  other  form  of  social  life,  the  Church  scarcely  knew 
any  aristocracy  but  that  of  talent ; once  received  into  holy  orders,  the  serf  lost 
all  traces  of  his  bondage ; he  was  not  merely  raised  to  an  equality  with  his 
former  lord,  but  he  might  aspire  to  dignities  that  cast  those  of  temporal  princes 
into  the  shade.  Before  we  pass  sentence  on  an  institution,  we  should  examine 
the  opinion  on  which  it  is  founded;  and  before  we  judge  of  the  opinion  we 
should  know  the  circumstances  by  which  it  was  engendered.  The  publio 
opinion  of  Europe  in  the  eleventh  century  was  represented  by  a truly  great 
man,  Hildebrand,  or,  as  he  was  called  after  his  accession  to  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  Gregory  VII.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  describe  this  prelate  as  a spe- 
'cies  of  moral  monster,  the  enemy  of  all  improvement.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a Pope  possessing  any  thing  like  his  influence  who  would  propose,  and  strive 
to  inforce,  the  same  measures  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  Gregory  did  in  the 
eleventh,  might  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  worst  despots  that  ever  ex- 
isted, and  furthermore  as  one  of  the  most  blundering  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced 
humanity ; there  is  just  as  little,  indeed  rather  less  doubt,  that  in  his  own  age, 
every  one  of  these  measures  counteracted  some  evil  principle,  and  helped  to 
work  out  an  antagonising  principle  of  civilization.  Gregory  VII.  was  a re- 
former as  well  as  Luther,*  he  used  despotic  means,  but  there  were  no  others  at 
his  disposal ; he  was  nearly  in  the  ecclesiastical  world  what  Charlemagne  and 
Peter  the  Great  have  been  in  the  political ; he  wished  to  reform  the  church 
and  by  means  of  the  church  to  reform  civil  society,  to  introduce  into  both  more 
morality,  justice,  and  order;  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  triumph  of  his  princi- 
ples, but  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  rule  of  his  successors.  The  theory  of 
Hildebrand’s  system  was  beautiful ; it  apparently  based  supreme  power  upon 
intelligence,  and  concentrated  both  in  the  Church. 


• The  difference  being,  that  Gregory  reformed  the  morals,  and  Luther  Deformed  the 
faith  of  Christendom. — Ed.  Cath.  Cab. 
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THE  ENCLOSED  GARDEN.— A TALE. 

[From  the  (London)  Catholic  Magazine.] 
chapter  hi. 

Now,  the  mother  of  these  children  had  a pleasaunce,  or  Enclosed  Garden 
of  delight,  in  which  were  contained  all  manner  of  goodly  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  flowers  of  every  variety.  And  it  was  laid  out  with  consummate  skill, 
and  in  some  manner  after  the  fashion  of  a maze: — for  as  the  ground  on  which 
it  stood  was  varying,  so  the  walks  wound  up  and  down,  meandering  in  great 
variety.  Sometimes  they  passed  under  bowering  alleys  of  tall  and  stately 
trees,  that  were  arched  over  head,  ever  cool,  and  most  pleasant,  while  the  ear 
was  refreshed  by  the  warbling  of  countless  birds,  that  filled  the  whole  air 
with  their  woodland  minstrelsy, — save  only  at  noon-tide,  when  their  notes 
were  silenced  while  they  enjoyed  the  shade  of  the  ample  branches  : then  were 
these  long  avenues  even  more  delightful  than  before,  for  the  silence  accorded 
well  with  the  cool  shade,  and  persuaded  the  heart  to  sweet  meditation ; as  their 
mother  used  to  say : “ It  is  good  to  wait  for  the  salvation  of  God  in  silence,” 
— and  her  children  hearkened  to  her  voice,  and  felt  that  the  silence  of  these 
cloistral  walks  had  indeed  a tongue  that  spoke  music  to  the  heart. 

Countless  were  the  variety  of  goodly  trees  and  sweet-scented  shrubs  and 
flowers  that  grew  in  this  pleasaunce.  Sometimes,  it  might  be,  on  emerging 
from  the  thick  wood,  they  would  come  to  a green  carpet  of  grass  that  stretched 
out  into  a smooth  glade,  girt  about  with  trees,  where  they  would  sport  and 
cull  garlands  of  sweet  and  gentle  flowers ; there  would  they  sport  for  hours, 
gathering  the  painted  blossoms  of  spring, — for  each  little  flower  had  a virtue 
in  it,  that  made  the  wearer  more  comely.  And  like  as  we  have  already  said 
of  those  precious  stones  which  communicated  their  several  gifts  to  the  happy 
possessor,  so  these  also  had  a true  gift  to  make  him  that  wore  the  rose  of  mo- 
desty, more  beautiful ; and  the  lily  of  chastity,  altogether  comely ; and  as  of 
these,  so  was  it  of  all : and  hence  it  eame,  that  the  more  they  gathered,  and  of 
greater  variety,  the  fairer  the  wreath  became ; so  that  when  the  rose  was 
blended  with  the  lily,  and  both  with  the  violet  of  humility,  they  became  more 
like  their  mother,  who  was  herself  all  beautiful,  and  was  “ clothed  in  varie- 
ties.” 

Now  at  the  entrance  to  this  pleasaunce  there  was  a gate,  carved  in  goodly 
stone,  and  by  the  side  thereof  there  stood  many  fair  and  comely  Beings,  clothed 
in  long  white  garments,  over  which  was  hung  an  ample  cloak,  fastened  in  front 
by  an  agraffe  of  costly  pearls  ; and  the  cloak,  like  the  garments,  was  white, 
and  studded  with  golden  stars,  from  the  back  whereof  appeared  w ings,  which 
hung  down  behind,  fair,  white,  and  glistening,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun.  And 
some  were  in  a kneeling  position,  and  some  bore  lights  in  their  hands,  and  some 
had  their  hands  clasped  together,  and  some  had  golden  censers  in  their  hands ; 
and  one  there  was  who  had  a scabbard  round  his  loins,  though  without  a sword, 
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but  in  its  stead  he  bare  the  likeness  thereof,  which,  however,  he  carried  not  by 
the  hilt,  but  by  the  end  of  the  blade ; and  there  was  no  appearance  of  steel  9 
for  though  wavy,  as  if  once  it  had  been  a deadly  weapon,  its  form  was  still 
wavy,  but  it  came  from  the  flickering  brilliancy  of  the  light  of  which  it  was 
composed, — a radiance  that  increased  as  it  rose  towards  the  hilt,  where,  and 
in  the  Cross  thereof,  it  seemed  to  centre,  or  rather  whence  the  light  arose  as 
from  a centre,  and  diffused  itself  four  ways, — upwards  and  downwards,  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left. 

Now  when  the  little  children  saw  this  seeming  sword,  they  were  afraid  to 
enter,  for  the  brilliancy  was  very  great,  and  it  struck  their  young  hearts  with 
awe,  and  they  held  back.  Then  their  mother  took  them  gently  by  the  hand, 
and  told  them  that  there  was  once  an  Angel  who  carried  a sword  here,  .terri- 
ble  to  behold, — and  that  they  might  well  be  filled  with  awe,  for  that  sword 
was  once  of  fire,  and  waved  fearfully  over  the  entrance  of  the  Enclosed  Gar- 
den, into  which  she  was  about  to  lead  them,  and  that  for  many  long  and  weary 
years  he  had  stood  there,  to  prevent  any  one  from  passing  in ; and  that  at  last 
her  Holy  Spouse,  by  his  goodsess,  won  an  entrance  therein,  and  bequeathed  to 
her,  as  a gift,  the  power  of  entrance  therein ; for  “ see  how  kind  and  sweetly 
these  blessed  Beings  regard  you,  and  beckon  you  to  come  ; and  see  how  they 
point  to  that  fountain,  which  with  waters  chrystaline  as  diamonds,  perpetually 
flows  therefrom.” 

So  saying,  she  took  her  little  ones  by  the  hand  and  led  them  within  the  gate 
of  the  pleasaunce,  and  set  them  down  by  that  clear  and  beautiful  fountain ; and 
she  stooped  down  and  laved  them  with  the  water  thereof,  and  gave  them  to 
drink  of  its  sweetness ; and  when  they  had  drunk,  they  felt  as  if  a heavy 
burthen  had  fallen  from  them,  and  that  they  were  assimilated  to  the  blessed 
Beings,  whose  brilliancy  had  at  first  awed,  but  who,  as  their  mother  had  shewn 
them,  were  all  smiles,  and  ever  beckoning  them  to  enter. 

From  that  moment,  external  things  were  changed  to  them ; the  woods, 
which  they  had  before  but,  as  it  were,  seen  at  a distance,  wore  now  a fairer 
green  ; a new  light  seemed  to  dawn,  and  they  saw  further  into  the  deep  glades; 
the  flowers  gave  a sweeter  smell,  the  pastures  seemed  richer  and  more  invi- 
ting ; the  very  air  was  balmier  and  more  serene,  and  the  song  of  the  birds  of 
the  air  fell  with  greater  depth  into  their  hearts.  Joyfully  they  entered  and 
sported  in  the  goodly  pleasaunce, — heedful  were  they  to  the  voice  of  their 
mother, — gentle  and  mild  the  one  to  the  other;  and  as  they  sang  sweet  wood 
notes,  they  felt  that  they  indeed  went  on  rejoicing. 

Could  it  be  otherwise,  where  all  was  blissful, — where  all  echoed  but  joy, — 
where  all  their  wants  were  provided,  and  nothing  but  the  breath  of  heaven 
was  sweetly  breathing  upon  them  ? Where  they  had  bowering  shades  above, 
and  green  turf  beneath, — where  they  had  such  a mother  to  lead  them  by  the 
hand,  to  call  their  eyes  now  to  this,  and  now  to  that  fair  light, — who  discoursed 
with  them  as  they  walked  along,  and  told  them  how  they  might  find  good  in 
vol.  1.  78 
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all,  and  how  from  the  very  barren  places  they  might  find  precious  rubies,  as 
the  bright  diamond  is  dug  up  from  the  dark  mine,  and  the  purest  gold  from  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  earth.  For  virtue,  she  said,  was  not  to  be  won  without 
toil,  neither  was  goodness  to  be  kept  without  watching ; and  therefore  it  be- 
hoved them  to  cherish  the  virtues  they  possessed,  and  to  dig  up  new  ones 
from  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart ; that  being  polished,  and  the  refuse  and 
dross  thrown  away,  they  might  shine  with  becoming  lustre  ; for,  as  she  said, 
this  was  the  way  to  prove  their  love  to  her,  and  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
continual  hapiness  of  ever  going  on,  rejoicing. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

And  when  she  spoke  these  words  of  cheer,  the  children  clung  closer  to 
their  mother,  it  is  true,  and  entered  within  the  gates  with  awe,  but  not  with 
dread, — with  that  reverence  which  is  very  comely  to  the  grey  head,  but  which 
in  youth  and  childhood  is  surpassingly  beautiful.  For  the  spirit  of  reverence 
is  better  than  wealth  and  lineage,  and  happy  is  he  who  possesses  it ; for  all 
around  is  a mystery,  and  we  cannot  tell  how  a simple  flower  is  painted  in  the 
meadow,  nor  how  the  bird  floats  through  the  air  ; far  less  can  we  dive  into  the 
secrets  of  that  Fatherly  Hand  which  holds  all,  as  it  were,  in  a balance, — whose 
breath  hath  breathed  into  our  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, — and  who  sustains  us 
while  we  walk  blindfold,  with  but  one  pulse  of  our  heart  between  life  and 
death,  time  and  eternity.  How  needful  then  the  spirit  of  reverence, — how 
kindred  it  is,  yea  as  a parent,  to  devotion.  And  when  the  mother  of  these 
children  peroeived  their  awe,  she  drew  them  closer  to  herself,  for  it  told  her 
that  their  love  was  true  and  assur&,  and  therefore  she  knew  that  they  would 
walk  worthy  of  her,  and  as  her  Holy  Spouse  desired. 

Now  when  she  had  washed  them  in  that  clear  fountain,  she  saw  in  the  eye 
of  her  beloved  little  ones  that  they  were  indeed  cleansed ; — for  the  eye  is,  as 
it  were,  the  window  of  the  heart,  and  whether  that  be  good  or  evil,  it  is  sure 
to  reflect  what  is  written  within  5 dark  hearts,  where  the  inward  thoughts  are 
troubled  and  poisonous  fountains,  send  forth  through  these  chrystal  conduits 
like  their  troubled  or  their  poisonous  streams ; and  the  side  glance,  unfixed  and 
restless  gaze,  the  muddy  and  darksome  scowl,  the  bright  but  fiery  glance, 
show  what  is  hidden  within, — and  which,  though  shut  up  in  its  dark  and  un- 
revealed recesses,  for  ever  unseen  to  the  ken  of  man,  must  needs  be  very  dark 
and  noisome,  when  it  can  change  the  aspect  of  beautiful  jewels,  that  were 
made  to  be  fairer  in  man  than  the  diamond  ; for  in  them  were  to  be  writ,  as  in 
spiritual  letters,  on  a substantial  surface,  all  that  was  beautiful  without,  reflec- 
ted by  the  soul,  and  raised  as  an  offering  to  Him  who  made  external  things 
but  as  a palpable  book,  wherein  the  soul  might  study  His  perfections,  and 
ever  draw  therefrom  new  motives  of  love,  holy  happiness,  and  purification 
both  to  the  soul  and  body. 
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And  such  was  the  effect  of  those  waters  on  these  happy  children,  and  their 
mother  saw  it  and  was  glad  ; for  she  knew  that  their  hearts  were  right,  and 
the  brilliant  lustre  of  their  eyes  told  her  that  they  were  cleansed  within,  and 
made  meet  for  the  end  for  which  man  had  been  originally  created.  She  saw 
that  the  soul  was  calm,  for  it  shone  in  their  eyes  serene  as  those  of  the  dove j 
and  as  the  fire  of  love  and  earnest  devotion  arose  within,  so  did  they  sparkle 
like  the  bright  stone,  in  which,  as  was  fabled  of  old,  a good  and  bright  spirit 
was  constrained  for  awhile  to  dwell.  But  with  them  it  was  no  fable,  for  a 
Good  and  a Bright  Spirit  did  truly  dwell  within  them,  and  it  was  this  that  lit 
up  those  lamps  of  the  soul,  and  made  them  sparkle  with  a lustre  that*  was  at 
once  beautiful  in  itself,  but  showed  that  the  Baptismal  Purity  which  begat  it 
was  itself  far  fairer. 

ce  The  placid  look  and  eye  serene 
Tells  where  the  Spirit  of  God  has  been  ; 

The  sunny  glance  of  Hope  is  there, 

All  rainbow*like,  in  promise  fair; 

The  gaze  of  Trust  declares  full  well, 

That  Faith  within  that  heart  doth  dwell ; 

Affection’s  glances,  beaming  prove, 

How  deep  the  soul  is  set  in  Love, 

And  every  look  so  fair  and  bright 
Gives  proof  within  of  Holy  Eight, 

For  wnich  the  soul  was  made,  and  bow 
Receives  it  in  Baptismal  vow.” 

M.  A. 


REV.  WILLIAM  BYRNE  * 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Byrne  was  born  of  poor,  but  respectable  and  pious  parents, 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  Ireland,  about  the  year  1780.  He  was  one  of  a 
large  family  of  children,  and  his  father  dying  when  he  was  yet  quite  young, 
the  care  of  his  widowed  mother  and  of  the  family  devolved,  in  a great  measure, 
on  him.  He  fulfilled  the  trust  thus  committed  to  him  by  heaven,  with  all  the 
earnest  disinterestedness  for  which  he  was  ever  after  so  conspicuous.  He  had  nei- 
their  opportunity  nor  means  to  acquire  a clasical  education  : he  could  only  learn 
the  common  elementary  branches,  and  for  a knowledge  of  these,  he  seems  to 
have  been  indebted  to  a pious  uncle.  This  was  the  more  painful  to  him,  as 
from  his  earliest  boyhood,  he  had  an  ardent  desire  to  become  a priest,  and  to 


• We  transfer  from  the  pages  of  the  Catholic  Advocate,  this  sketch  of  the  life  and 
labours  of  a very  remarkable  and  efficient  Missionary  in  the  West,  the  late  Rev.  William 
Byrme  of  Kentucky,  who  fell  a victim  to  the  cholera  in  1833.  It  forms  part  of  a discourse 
delivered  on  the  5th  of  last  June,  by  Rev.  M.  Spalding,  D.  D.  on  the  occasion  of  a monu- 
ment being  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  by  the  Fathers  of  St  Mary's  College 
Kentucky. 
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labour  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  While  yet  a boy,  he  heard  read  from  the  al- 
tar, that  passage  from  the.  Apocalypse  which  represents  the  virgins  as  follow- 
ing the  Lamb,  whithersoever  He  goeth — and  from  that  moment  he  resolved  to 
consecrate  his  virginity  to  God.  But  he  could  bide  his  time,  and  trust  in  Pro- 
vidence. The  bloody  scenes  of  the  “ Rebellion5’  in  1798,  made  alasting  im- 
pression on  his  youthful  mind.  He  sympathized  deeply  with  the  Irish  patri- 
ots, and  he  had  many  near  relations  who  iought  under  their  banner  at  Vinegar 
Hill.  Often  has  be  described  to  us  in  glowing  language  the  closing  horrors  of 
that  bloody  struggle,  when  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Wricklow  was  marred  and 
desolated ; and  even  his  own  mother’s  cottage  was  threatened  with  the  flames. 
By  night,  you  might  then  behold  one  half  of  that  beautiful  county  lighted  up, 
from  hill-top  and  valley,  by  the  burning  houses  and  cottages  of  the  more  odious 
44  rebels.” 

After  remaining  with  his  mother  until  he  had  passed  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
he  found  that  he  could  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  coming  to  the 
United  States ; and  one  leading  motive  for  this  step,  was  a hope  that  he  might 
thus  be  enabled  the  more  speedily  to  carry  into  effect  his  darling  project,  of  de- 
voting himself  to  God  in  the  holy  ministry.  Not  long  after  his  arrival  in 
America,  he  entered  Georgetown  College,  and  applied  for  admission  into  the 
Society  of  the  Jesuits.  He  was  received  on  probation,  and  made  his  thirty 
days’  retreat.  After  remaing,  however,  for  some  months  at  Georgetown,  he 
ascertained  that,  in  consequence  of  his  advanced  age,  and  his  neglected  studies, 
he  could  not  hope,  at  least  for  many  years,  to  be  ordained  in  the  Society  of 
Jesus ; and  not  wishing  to  confine  himself  to  the  humble  office  of  a simple  lay- 
brother  in  the  Society,  when  he  thought  he  had  a vocation  for  the  priesthood, 
he  resolved  to  leave  Georgetown,  and  to  seek  counsel,  as  to  his  future  life,  of 
the  venerable  Founder  of  the  American  Hierarchy — Archbishop  Carroll.  The 
Archbishop  received  him  kindly,  heard  him  patiently,  entered  into  all  his  views, 
and  advised  him  to  apply  for  admission  into  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Emmitts- 
burg.  The  late  excellent  Bishop  Dubois,  then  President  of  this  Institution, 
received  him  with  open  arms,  pointed  out  his  future  course  of  study,  and,  with 
the  tender  charity  of  a father,  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  his  undertaking. 
Finding  in  him  a great  talent  for  managing  youth,  he  assigned  to  him  the  office 
of  Prefect  in  the  institution,  and  from  the  vigilance,  activity  and  tact  of  Mr. 
Byrne,  in  the  discharge  of  his  important  office,  he  derived  great  satisfaction  and 
relief  in  the  most  responsible  station  of  President. 

Like  St  Ignatius,  Mr.  Byrne  began  to  study  Latin,  when  near  the  age  of 
thirty ; and  he  often  cheered  himself  on  by  so  bright  an  example.  Less  ener- 
getic minds  would  have  given  up  the  undertaking  as  impracticable ; but  his,  like 
a vessel  riding  the  topmost  wave,  always  rose  with  the  difficulties  it  encountered. 
His  labours  were  hallowed  by  religion,  and  sweetened  by  the  tender  offices  of 
friendship.  At  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  he  become  acquainted  with  the  late  Rev.  G. 
A.  M.  Elder,  and,  though  different  in  disposition,  and  seemingly  uncongenial 
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in  temperament,  yet  these  two  contracted  an  intimate  and  tender  Christian  friend- 
ship, which  lasted  through  life,  and  contributed  much  to  the  happiness  as  well 
as  to  the  usefulness  of  both. 

To  prosecute  more  rapidly  his  sacred  studies,  Mr.  Byrne  repaired  to  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Mary’s,  Baltimore,  which  was  then  in  a flourish- 
ing condition,  under  the  newly  constituted  “Marian  Faculty,”  composed  of 
Doctors  Tesaier,  Deluol,  and  Damphoux.  Here,  however,  Providence  permit- 
ted that  he  should  encounter  new  difficulties.  He  had  not  been  long  in  Balti- 
more, when,  owing  to  circumstances  which  is  not  necessary  here  to  detail,  it 
was  thought  advisable  for  him  to  leave  the  Seminary,  and  to  go — he  knew  not 
whither.  It  is  proper,  however,  here  to  record  the  fact,  that  he  ever  enter- 
tained and  expressed  for  the  distinguished  gentlemen  of  that  institution,  senti- 
ments of  the  greatest  respect : and  though  he  often  spoke  on  the  subject  of  his 
leaving  Baltimore,  he  is  not  known  to  have  uttered  one  unkind  word  of  any  of 
them.  Of  the  late  venearble  Dr.  Tessier  in  particular,  he  was  wont  to  speak 
in  terms  of  the  highest  eulogy,  and  his  pupils  were  as  much  conversant  with 
the  character  and  virtues  of  this  truly  good  man,  as  if  they  had  been  acquaint- 
ed with  him  all  their  lives. 

He  had  been  ordained  subdeacon,  and  had  therefore  made  an  irrevocable 
vow  to  attach  himself  to  the  holy  ministry : nor  had  he,  when  leaving  Balti- 
more, the  mo9t  distant  idea  of  abandoning  his  vocation.  He  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  Providence,  and  Providence  directed  his  course  westward.  At  Pitts- 
burgh, he  met  with  the  venerable  Bishop  Flaget,  who  willingly  accepted  the 
tender  of  his  services  for  the  Diocess  of  Bardstown.  The  fact,  that  he  was  to 
labour  in  the  same  field  with  his  dear  friend  Mr.  Elder,  and  that,  toiling  side  by 
side,  they  would  sweeten  the  labours  of  the  ministry  by  the  soothing  words  of 
friendship,  was  an  additional  reason  for  attaching  him  to  the  choice  he  thus  made. 
After  some  preparation  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Thomas,  he  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Elder  were  both  raised  to  the  holy  order  of  priesthood,  in  the  new  Cathedral 
of  St.  Joseph,  at  Bardstown,  by  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  David.  They  were  the 
first  priests  ordained  in  this  Cathedral,  and  the  first  ordained  by  Bishop  David. 
Shortly  after  his  ordination,  Mr.  Byrne  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  congre- 
gation of  St.  Charles  and  of  Holy  Mary’s,  and  of  the  adjoining  stations. 
Though  his  health  had  been  much  impaired  by  a long  and  rigid  course  of  study, 
yet  he  laboured  in  his  new  charge  with  the  most  indefatigable  industry.  He 
was  always  at  his  post,  and  never  was  known  to  miss  an  appointment.  Wheth- 
er sick  or  well,  he  might  be  seen,  by  day  and  by  night,  on  horseback,  visiting* 
the  sick,  or  attending  his  congregations  or  stations.  His  zeal  wa9  fed  by  la- 
bours and  difficulties,  as  fire  is  fed  by  fuel.  Besides  his  ordinary  duties,  he 
visited  monthly  the  congregation  of  Louisville,  more  than  sixty  miles  distant. 
As  a preacher,  he  was  not  eloquent  nor  pathetic — but  his  discourses  were 
plain,  solid  and  instructive.  His  style  was  different  from  any  which  we  find 
laid  down  in  books  on  rhetoric — it  might  be  called  the  pointed.  He  had  a quick 
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eye  to  observe  the  faults  and  deficiencies  of  his  flock ; and  many  who  would 
not  be  led  to  the  practice  of  virtue  by  the  honeyed  tones  of  persuasion,  were 
at  least  often  deterred  from  open  vice  by  his  pointed  invectives  from  the  pulpit. 
He  eradicated  many  evil  customs,  and  did  much,  both  by  word  and  example, 
to  stimulate  that  spirit  of  sincere  piety,  for  which  those  congregations  are  now 
so  conspicuous. 

He  had  lived  so  long  in  colleges,  and  had  so  long  fulfilled  the  disagreeable 
office  of  prefect,  that  he  had  become  disgusted  with  that  kind  of  life,  and  had 
firmly  resolved  never  more  to  engage  in  it;  and  he  was  not  much  in  the  habit 
of  changing  his  resolutions.  Yet,  the  ignorance  of  the  children  in  his  various 
congregations,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  teaching  them  their  religious 
duties,  whilst  most  of  them  could  not  read,  made  him  think  seriously  about  es- 
tablishing some  institution  for  elementary  instruction,  by  which  this  inconve- 
nience might  be  remedied.  The  difficulties  were  great  and  appalling.  But 
what  were  difficulties  to  him  P They  only  quickened  his  zeal  and  nerved  his 
resolution.  He  had  neither  money  to  build,  nor  men  to  conduct  such  an  insti- 
tution. But  his  energy  supplied  every  difficulty.  Once  he  had  overcome  his 
great  repugnance  to  the  undertaking,  by  persuading  himself  that  it  would  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  his  neighbour,  all  other  obstacles  van- 
ished. He  laid  his  plans  before  the  Bishop,  who  had  already  entertained  simi- 
lar views,  and  who  warmly  approved  them,  encouraging  his  zeal  with  a solici- 
tude truly  paternal.  He  immediately  set  about  his  task.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  procure  a site  for  the  seminary.  He  purchased  a farm,  and  paid 
for  it  by  subscriptions  raised  among  those  favourable  to  his  undertaking.  As 
there  was  however  but  little  money  in  the  country  at  the  time,  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  raising  the  necessary  amount,  and  especially  in  converting  into 
cash  the  articles  of  produce  subscribed  by  many.  The  farm  paid  for,  the  next 
thing  was  to  erect  suitable  buildings.  An  old  stone  destillery  on  the  premises, 
was  soon  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  an  Academy  of  learning.  Mr.  Byrne 
was  himself  almost  constantly  with  the  workmen,  and  labouring  with  them 
bearheaded,  under  a scorching  sun.  He  had  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
parents  of  children,  that  every  thing  contributed  by  them  to  the  institution, 
either  in  money  or  in  work,  should  be  refunded  in  tuition,  which  wras  to  beat 
the  very  lowest  rates.  The  parents  were  to  pay  nothing  for  board,  only  fur- 
nishing a certain  quota  of  provisions  per  session.  A plan  so  reasonable,  and 
so  fully  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  community  could  not  fail  to  be  successful. 
At  length  the  long  and  anxiously  expected  day  for  the  opening  of  the  new 
school  arrived,  and  it  was  on  that  day  filled  to  overflowing.  Long  shall  I re- 
member the  mingled  sensations  of  awe  and  joy  which  I felt,  in  common  with 
forty  or  fifty  urchins,  as  on  that  day  we  entered  the  walls  of  St.  Mary’s  Semi- 
nary— the  name  given  to  the  infant  establishment.  It  was  early  in  the  Spring 
of  the  year  1821. 

Thus  were  laid  the  foundations  of  a school,  which,  with  more  trials  and  dif- 
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faculties  than  have  perhaps  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  institution,  has  subsisted 
with  ever  increasing  popularity  for  twenty -two  years,  and  has  at  length  ta- 
ken its  stand  among  the  first  chartered  Colleges  of  tftte  country.  It  was  found- 
ed by  one  man,  amidst  difficulties  which  would  have  appalled  almost  any  other 
— it  was  sustained  for  more  than  twelve  years  by  the  indomitable  energy  of 
one  man.  It  boasted  no  money  endowment,  but  it  could  boast  an  endowment 
far  more  noble — unquenchable  zeal,  hallowed  by  religion!  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Byrne  was  President,  sole  disciplinarian,  sole  prefect,  sole  treasurer,  and  at  first 
almost  sole  professor — he  filled  every  office.  And  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
often  compelled  to  attend  missionary  calls.  Y et  he  found  time  for  every  thing. 
Often  have  we  known  him  after  all  had  retired  to  rest,  to  go  several  miles  on 
horseback,  to  attend  a sick  call,  which  he  could  not  find  time  to  attend  during 
the  day,  and  after  returning  and  taking  a brief  repose,  to  be  the  first  one  up  in 
the  morning.  His  quick  eye  immediately  discovered  those  who  possessed  the 
greatest  talent,  and  amidst  all  his  other  occupations,  he  found  time  to  train  up 
several  of  those  for  teachers.  Thus  in  less  than  a year  he  had  raised  up  a 
body  of  tutors  and  officers,  who  subsequently  relieved  him  of  much  labour,  and 
continued  their  studies,  whilst  engaged  in  teaching  those  branches  which  they 
had  already  learned. 

The  seminary  had  become  very  popular  throughout  Kentucky:  its  strict  dis- 
cipline, and  the  moral  and  literary  advancement  of  its  pupils  were  justly  ad- 
mired. Its  founder  had  liquidated  almost  all  its  debts,  and  had  nearly  completed 
an  additional  building  for  the  accommodation  of  more  studients,  when  God  per- 
mitted the  whole  to  be  consumed  by  fire ! He  was  absent  in  Louisville  at  the 
time,  and  we  remember  well  the  sadness  which  sat  on  his  brow  when  on  the 
next  day  he  rode  into  the  enclosure,  and  beheld  the  smouldering  ruins  of  what 
had  cost  him  years  of  anxious  toil!  Yet  the  suddeness  of  the  shock  did  not 
unnerve  him — it  gave  him  new  energy.  In  a few  short  months  St.  Mary’s 
Seminary  arose  from  its  ashes  fresher  and  more  beautiful  than  ever!  During 
the  months  in  which  the  new  college  was  being  erected,  Mr.  Byrne  toiled  day 
and  night — he  was  not  a mere  looker  on,  but  he  took  part  in  the  work.  While 
not  thus  employed,  he  was  engaged  in  giving  instructions  to  several  of  his 
more  advanced  students,  whom  he  retained  with  him.  In  a few  years  he  had 
recovered  from  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  consequent  upon  the  late  accident 
by  fire — he  had  also  paid  the  debts  of  the  new  building,  and  had  an  additional 
edifice  almost  completed,  when  in  one  night,  by  another  severe  visitation  of 
Providence,  this  last  was  consumed  by  fire,  involving  him  in  a debt  of  more 
than  four  thousand  dollars ! H e was  not  discouraged  by  this  second  misfortune, 
and  offered  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  the  next  morning  in  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
having  preserved  the  main  building.  While  those  who  came  to  condole  with 
him  seemed  sad  and  dejected,  he  treated  the  matter  lightly,  and  observed,  smil- 
ing, that  his  only  cause  of  grief  was  the  loss  of  his  hat,  which  he  had  forgot- 
ten in  the  new  building  on  the  evening  previous ! 
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Nothing  daunted,  he  rebuilt  the  burnt  edifice  on  a more  enlarged  plan,  and 
in  a few  years  was  enabled,  by  patient  industry,  and  rigid  economy,  to  pay  all 
his  debts,  and  to  place  the  Institution  on  a firm  and  enduring  foundation.  It 
may  here  be  proper  to  glance  at  the  advantages  which  St.  Mary’s  Seminary 
has  bestowed  upon  the  country,  especially  during  the  twelve  years,  from  1821 
to  1833,  that  it  was  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  its  founder. 
During  all  that  time,  the  number  of  students  ranged  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  ; and  taking  one  hundred  as  the  average  number,  we  ascertain 
that  the  Institution  gave  instruction,  partial  or  complete,  to  at  least  1200  youths. 
These  were  from  all  parts  of  the  fctate  and  many  of  them,  on  their  return  to  their 
respective  neighborhoods,  established  private  schools,  which  they  endeavoured 
to  assimilate  to  their  alma  mater . Thus  the  benefits  of  education  were  not 
confined  to  those  who  had  been  students  of  St.  Mary’s  Seminary ; this  institu- 
tion gave  an  impulse  to  know  lodge,  which  affected  the  whole  State,  and  extended 
even  to  the  adjoining  States.  And  all  this  good  must  be  attributed  to  the  energy 
of  one  man  ! Those  who  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  found,  and  how  much 
more  difficult  it  is  to  keep  up  a literary  institution,  must  be  impelled  by  these 
facts  to  give  him  more  credit,  than  is  usually  awarded  in  such  cases. 

We  now  come  to  an  act  in  his  life  which  displays  his  character  more  per- 
haps than  any  other,  and  which  must  forever  endear  his  name  to  St.  Mary’s 
College,  and  immortalize  it  with  posterity.  He  had  founded  St.  Mary ’s — had 
clung  to  it  amidst  all  its  misfortunes  and  vicissitudes,  for  twelve  years — he  had 
twice  raised  it  up  from  its  ruins — he  had  spent  thousands  on  thousands  of  dol- 
lars upon  it ; the  property  was  his  own,  the  fruit  of  his  own  industiy ; and  he 
made  a free  donation  of  it,  while  living,  to  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  believing 
them  much  better  qualified  to  conduct  it  than  himself,  and  thinking  that  he 
,could  be  more  usefully  employed  elsewhere  ? Though  advanced  in  age,  and 
worn  out  in  constitution,  yet  he  thought  of  renewing  in  his  declining  years, 
the  scenes  of  his  more  vigorous  manhood.  He  had  been  on  a visit  to  Nash- 
ville, and  having  seen  the  necessity  of  an  institution  such  as  St.  Mary’s  at  that 
place,  where  the  Catholic  religion  had  to  contend  with  neglect  and  scandals, 
he  had  resolved  to  make  it  the  theatre  of  his  future  labours.  In  a letter  to 
Bishop  Flaget,  he  observed,  that  all  he  needed  in  leaving  St.  Mary’s  to  found 
a new  Institution,  was  his  horse,  and  ten  dollars,  to  bear  his  travelling  expen- 
ses ! Sometime  before  this,  he  had  conceived  a similar  idea  in  regard  to  an 
establishment  near  Paducah,  in  Jackson’s  Purchase.  This  last  enterprise  he 
had  however  abandoned,  probably  because  he  had  reason  to  believe,  that  his 
absence  at  that  time  might  have  been  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  St.  Ma- 
ry’s: at  least  it  was  not  because  he  deemed  such  an  undertaking  impracticable; 
for  whoever  knew  him,  must  have  learned  that  to  him  few  things  appeared  or 
were  impracticable.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  in  regard  to  his  undertaking 
at  Nashville,  and  he  delayed  it  for  a short  time,  only  to  aid  for  a season  his 
friend,  Rev.  Mr.  Elder,  in  the  administration  of  St.  Joseph’s,  which  was  then 
labouring  under  pecuniary  difficulties. 
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But  God  was  satisfied  with  his  previous  labours,  privations,  and  sacrifices, 
and  called  him  to  Himself.  He  allowed  him  to  breathe  his  last  in  the  arms  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  whom  he  had  always  respected,  and  with 
whom,  at  Georgetown,  he  had  first  learned  to  breathe  the  pure  atmosphere  of  a 
religious  life.  But  in  the  closing  scene  of  his  life  God  wished  to  give  us  a 
bright  example  of  virtue  the  most  heroic.  He  had  sacrificed  bodily  comfort, 
by  a long  course  of  privations  and  of  toils — he  had  sacrificed  the  firuit  of  all 
bis  labours,  by  one  generous  donation,  made  for  the  love  of  God — he  was  now 
to  sacrifice  his  life,  and  fall  a victim  of  divine  and  fraternal  charity ! The 
cholera  came  with  all  its  fearful  horrors : consternation  seized  upon  the  spirits 
of  all.  It  was  an  awful  storm,  which  bowed  down  even  the  oaks  of  the  forest. 
But  there  was  one  spirit  which  quailed  not — the  Rev.  William  Byrne  was 
ready  to  live  or  to  die,  as  might  be  the  will  of  God ! In  common  with  all  his 
brethren  of  the  ministry,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  danger,  wherever  duty 
called ; but  he  had  greater  reasons  than  any  of  them  to  fear  the  fetal  disease. 
He  had  been  for  many  years  subject  to  a chronical  complaint,  very  analogous 
to  the  cholera  in  its  symptoms,  and  whenever  he  exposed  himself  to  rain  or  to 
cold,  as  he  did  whenever  duty  required,  he  might  be  seen  for  hours  writhing 
in  the  very  agonies  of  death — with  cramps  of  the  stomach,  and  spasms  just 
like  those  of  a cholera  patient.  He  was  well  aware  of  all  this,  and  he  had 
reason  to  predict  that  if  ever  he  should  take  the  cholera,  he  would  fell  a vie* 
tim  to  it,  being  a subject  already  predisposed  to  its  attacks,  without  having  any 
longer  strength  of  constitution  to  struggle  successfully  against  them.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  cheerfully  answered  a call  to  visit  a poor  negro  woman, 
dying  with  that  disease.  He  was  not  bound  to  answer  the  call  by  any  pastoral 
charge,  but  he  felt  himself  bound,  by  the  more  general  consideration  of  cath- 
olic charity  and  zeal.  Before  going,  he  was  heard  to  say,  that  it  would  proba- 
bly cause  his  death.  He  went;  prepared  her  for  death,  and  came  home  himself 
to  die  1 With  the  disease  upon  him,  he  yet  said  Mass  the  next  morning — 
from  the  altar  he  went  to  his  bed  of  death,  aud  five  hours  after  he  had  termin- 
ated that  hallowed  sacrifice,  he  offered  cheerfully  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  I 
One  would  think  that  he  was  reading  of  the  saints  or  martyrs  of  old — but  he 
is  only  reading  of  the  closing  act  in  the  life  of  one  who  lived  and  moved  in  the 
midst  of  us,  and  whose  life,  while  he  was  living,  was  not  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated! The  minister  of  God  may  well  exclaim : may  die  Lord,  in  his  mercy, 
grant  me  the  happiness  to  die  a death  worthy  of  a priest ! 44  May  my  soul  die 
the  death  of  the  just,  and  may  my  last  end  be  like  unto  their’s !” 

vol.  1.  79 
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[From  the  Tablet] 

It  will  have  been  seen  from  recent  notices  in  this  journal  that  the  relations 
of  the  Church  and  the  University  in  France  are  becoming  more  and  more  com- 
plicated, and  assuming  a more  menacing  attitude.  The  position  of  the  Church, 
with  regard  to  the  University,  is  well  known  to  our  readers.  In  France  the 
University — a body  endowed  and  founded  by  the  State — that  is,  by  an  irreligi- 
ous Government — is  all  but  supreme  over  secular  education.  “ Freedom  of 
education,”  indeed,  was  guaranteed  by  the  charter  of  1830 ; but  of  it  there  is 
not  even  a shadow  or  a vestige  in  France.  The  whole  scheme  of  national  edu- 
cation is  a huge  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  infidels  and  Pantheists.  It  is  true,  a 
recent  Catholic  writer,  in  the  Dublin  Review  (p.  184,  Sept.,  1843,)  kindly  as- 
sures us  that  “ from  all  he  has  been  able  to  see  about  these  matters” — (that 
is  apparently,  from  nothing,  for  he  obviously  has  seen  nothing,  and  knows  no- 
thing on  the  subject) — no  “ really  intellectual  being  will  ever  embrace”  Pan- 
theism; and  that  “our  friends  on  the  Continent”  (meaning  all  the  educated 
Catholic  laity,  and  the  universal  clergy  in  Italy,  Germany,  France,  Belgium, 
and  elsewhere,)  with  very  admirable  intentions  indeed,  are  little  better  than 
blockheads,  who  talk  about  matters  they  do  not  understand,  rave  about  imagina- 
ry dangers,  fight  like  Quixote  against  windmills,  and  mistake  sheep  for  troops 
of  armed  men.  No  doubt  this  revelation — for,  if  true,  it  is  nothing  but  a reve- 
lation— will,  when  it  becomes  generally  diffused  and  adopted,  marvellously  en- 
courage “ our  good  friends,”  and  do  something  towards  allaying  present  dis- 
sensions about  these  matters  in  France.  In  the  meantime,  the  evidence  of 
foot,  and  the  universal  consent  of  all  persons  who  know  how  to  read  (except 
our  reviewer,)  induce  us  to  take  for  granted  the  notorious  and  avowed  fact, 
that  the  popular  philosophy  of  Germany  and  France  is  Pantheistic,  and  that 
to  the  discretion  of  Pantheistic  philosophers  the  education  of  the  rising  gener- 
ation in  France  is  actually  committed.  The  rising  intelligence  of  France  is 
as  much  ruled  over  by  a Pantheistic  philosophy  as  the  charity  of  England  is 
domineered  over  by  a Benthamite  and  Malthusian  logic.  In  England,  sleek, 
fat-brained  John  Bull  knows  nothing  about  transcendental  philosophy — whether 
Pantheistic  or  Catholic.  In  France,  they  know  little  about  Bentham  and  Mal- 
thus.  But,  for  all  that,  it  is  true  that  a man  who  in  France  should  deny  the 
existence  of  Pantheism  would  be  laughed  at  just  as  in  England  a man  would 
be  ridiculed  for  denying  the  existence  of  Benthamee-Charity. 

In  France,  then,  the  University  governed  by  a board  of  Pantheists,  and 
working  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  by  the  agency  of  Pantheistic  profes- 
sors, enjoys  an  unwieldy  monopoly  over  the  entire  field  of  secular  education. 
No  school  can  be  opened  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  France  un-sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  Pantheism,  or  without  a license  from  its  authorities. 
All  the  lay  scholars  throughout  the  kingdom  are  (in  fact)  bound  to  go  through 
the  course  of  studies  followed  in  its  colleges,  inasmuch  as  no  one  can  be  ad- 
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mitted  to  practise  in  law  or  in  medicine  without  the  disgrace  of  its  Bachelor’s 
degree.  The  only  exception  to  this  intolerable  monopoly  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ecclesiastical  schools.  Young  men  intended  for  the  priesthood  may  be  educated 
in  the  Episcopal  seminaries.  But  they  do  it  at  their  own  risk ; and  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  they  have  mistaken  their  vocation,  their  prospects  in  life  are 
blasted.  Their  course  of  study  will  avail  them  nothing  for  either  of  the  other 
learned  professions.  They  must  go  back  like  children  to  the  commencement 
of  the  University  course,  and  pay  with  years  of  obscurity  and  poverty  for  the 
conscientiousness  which  made  them  abstain  from  inflicting  dishonour  upon  the 
priesthood. 

With  this  exception,  clogged  with  an  insulting  condition,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  private  schoolmasters  as  receive  their  license  to  teach  religion 
or  irreligion  indiscriminately  from  the  Pantheistic  board,  the  education  of 
French  children  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Colleges,  in  whose  halls,  it  is 
avowed  by  the  advocates  of  the  system,  infidelity  is  taught  publicly  and  with 
applause  by  the  subtlest  intellects  of  France.  That  this  is  a very  unsatisfac- 
tory system  will  be  readily  admitted  by  every  candid  person  who  is  not  either 
a Deist,  an  Atheist,  or  a Pantheist.  It  is  far  from  giving  satisfaction  in  France  ; 
nor  is  the  dissatisfaction  confined  to  the  ranks  of  the  pious  and  the  Catholic. 
The  bishops,  it  is  true,  protest  publicly  against  it ; but  their  complaints  are 
endorsed  (as  we  shall  see)  by  the  organs  of  French  Protestantism,  and,  on 
seveial  occasions,  even  the  hard  hearts  of  Administrative  Ministerialism  have 
laboured  (or  pretended  to  labour)  to  find  a remedy  for  the  abuse.  About 
every  other  year  for  fhe  last  six  years  have  we  had  the  programmes  of  a Min- 
isterial measure  of  educational  reform.  In  1837,  in  1840,  in  1841  such  at- 
tempts were  commenced  with  a good  deal  of  parade  and  ostentation  ; and  ne- 
gotiations were  entered  into  with  the  bishops  with  the  object  of  devising 
some  scheme  of  accommodation.  A scheme  of  this  kind  was,  in  effect,  drawn 
up  by  Mgr.  Affre,  of  Paris,  with  the  sanction  of  two  other  archbishops  and 
six  bishops,  and  presented  to  M.  Villemain  on  the  part  of  the  French  clergy. 
This  scheme  was,  indeed,  deemed  by  many  far  too  liberal  in  its  concessions, 
and  as  such  it  was  publicly  denounced  by  the  Bishop  of  Chartres  and  many 
other  ecclesiastics.  The  plan,  however,  proved  abortive,  and  the  question 
•till  remains  to  be  adjusted. 

But,  though  the  University  Colleges  are  avowedly  on  this  irreligious  footing, 
the  Government  which — like  most  Governments  now-a-days — is  besotted 
enough  to  see  in  religion  a good  instrument  of  police,  and  nothing  more,  must 
have  the  sanction  of  religion  for  these  establishments.  Accordingly,  part  of 
the  staff  of  every  college  is  an  Almoner  or  Chaplain ; a State  functionary  who 
la  resident  at  the  college ; receives  State  alms  (whence,  we  should  imagine,  his 
flame;) and  is  employed  in  putting  what  we  should  call  in  this  country  a sort 
of  French  polish  upon  the  students’  minds — an  artificial  external  plastering  of 
religion  over  the  surface  of  the  soul— while  the  grain  and  substance  of  it  is 
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trained,  moulded,  and  fashioned  by  unbelievers.  However,  the  sacraments  are 
administered  to  the  scholars  by  these  Chaplains.  Confession  and  Communion 
— as  often  as  respectability  demands — are  given  them  by  contract ; and  so  long 
as  the  Bishop  consents  to  wink  at  the  courses  of  spiritualised  sensualism,  which 
are  nicknamed  philosophy,  every  thing  goes  on  well  and  creditably.  The  stu- 
dents are  trained  up  for  damnation ; and  the  Administration  has  the  credit  of 
patronising  religion.  Can  any  thing  be  imagined  more  comfortable  on  both 
aides? 

However,  during  the  last  two  years  (as  before)  the  clergy  have  exhibited 
many  inconvenient  symtoms  of  recalcitration.  It  is  true  that  a short  time  ago 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  published  a statement  of  the  case,  in  which  be  re- 
proached the  more  warm  advocates  of  religious  independence  for  their  over- 
zeal, and  declared  that  the  State  and  the  Crown  were  never  more  disposed 
than  at  the  present  moment  to  deal  out  a large  measure  of  justice  to  the  Church. 
The  events  of  the  recent  weeks  show  how  inaccurately  his  Grace  then  judged 
the  matter. 

Several  of  the  Bishops,  as  we  have  hinted,  recently  appeared  disposed  to 
withdraw  the  Chaplains  from  Colleges  where  irreligion  was  notoriously  taught. 
One  of  the  first  cases  that  occurred  on  this  subject  was  that  of  the  Coadjutor 
Bishop  of  Nancy.  Under  the  pretext  of  having  preached  an  objectionable  ser- 
mon, the  famous  Abbe  Lacordaire,  the  reviver  of  the  illustrious  Dominican 
Order  in  France,  was  denied  access  to  the  Chaplain  of  the  College  at  Nancy 
(M.  Lemblin,)  at  least  through  the  gates  of  the  establishment.  The  Coadju- 
tor Bishop  (Mgr.  Menjaud)  took  affront  at  this  insult,  and  threatened  to  with- 
draw the  Chaplain  from  the  College.  This  threat  was  disregarded.  At  length 
his  lordship  proceeded  to  put  it  in  execution.  M.  Lemblin  was  directed  to 
take  up  his  residence  with  the  Bishop  outside  the  College ; to  continue  his 
sacerdotal  duties  provisionally,  up  to  a certain  day ; and  then,  if  the  Rector 
proved  obstinate,  to  cease  his  functions  altogether.  The  day  is  yet  future,  but 
the  Rector  has  given  no  signs  of  concession.  The  Bishop  has  been  to  Paris, 
and  has  had  several  interviews  with  the  Minister,  in  order  to  bring  about  an 
amicable  adjustment.  In  this  he  has  had  little  success ; nay,  his  efforts  have 
been  turned  into  ridicule,  and  garbled  accounts  of  his  private  and  official  con- 
versations have  been  published  by  the  organs  of  the  University,  who  have 
thereupon  jeered  and  calumniated  him,  and  have  wound  up  their  ribaldry  by 
the  stale  and  musty  outcry  of—1 “ Jesuit  I”  So  stands  this  case,  which  yet  is 
only  the  beginning  of  troubles. 

A new  and  well-aimed  assault  upon  the  infidel  University  was  directed  by 
the  hand  of  Cardinal  de  Bonald,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  in  a letter  directed  to  the 
.Rector  of  the  Academy  there,  from  which  we  published  a long  extract  three 
weeks  ago.  In  this  letter  his  Eminence  professes  no  hostility  to  the  Universi- 
ty, so  long  as  it  fulfils  its  proper  functions.  On  the  contrary,  he  desires  its 
stability.  But  along  with  this  he  desires  also  the  execution  of  “ the  69th  clause 
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of  the  fundamental  law,”  which  secures  to  the  French  citizen  “ liberty  of  edu- 
cation” as  an  inalienable  right.  Lutheran  education  for  the  Lutheran,  Calvin- 
istic  education  for  the  Calvinist,  and  “ for  the  Catholic  child  an  entirely  Catho- 
lic education.  A philosophy  (continues  his  Eminence)  which  may  be  Pan- 
theistical, Deistical,  Theistical,  or  Protestant  will  not  suit  him.”  He  thus 
proceeds:— 

“ I do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  enters  into  the  projects  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  to  make  any  changes  this  year  in  the  personnel  of  the  Uni- 
versity colleges  of  the  diocess  of  Lyons.  As,  however,  it  is  possible  that  some 
such  changes  may  take  place,  I consider  it  my  duty  to  address  to  you  some 
frank  and  temperate  remarks  on  the  subject.  # # # If  the  University 
have  admitted  professors  whose  principles  oause  alarm  to  Catholic  families,  it 
is  certain  that  there  are,  as  the  Bishop  of  Belley  has  said,  numerous  very 
honourable  exceptions.  The  diocess  of  Lyons  has  the  happiness  of  being,  at 
present,  peculiarly  favoured  in  this  respect.  We  find  in  its  colleges  men  who 
unite  the  cultivation  of  letters  with  the  strict  observance  of  religious  duties. 
Would  not  this  happy  state  of  things  be  seriously  affected  by  the  arrival  of  a 
professor  who  would  mingle  error  with  instruction?  I indulge  myself  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  not  be  so.  But,  Mr.  Rector,  as  certain  nominations  may 
be  imposed  upon  you,  and  as  it  may  happen  that  a professor  who  enjoys  the  con- 
fidence of  his  pupil’s  parents  may  be  compelled  to  give  place  to  a colleague 
who,  with  respect  to  doctrine,  may  not  merit  that  confidence  in  an  equal  degree, 
I think  I ought,  in  order  to  free  myself  from  responsibility,  throw  off  all  re- 
serve and  show  you  in  advance  the  line  of  conduct  which  I should  pursue  in 
such  a case.  • * * Let  Catholic  students  listen  to  Catholic  lessons  only, 
and  I shall  applaud  the  instruction  of  your  schools;  but  if  a professor,  with  a 
mind  infected  by  a sceptical  or  materialist  philosophy  should  come  among  you 
to  instil  into  youthful  hearts  the  poison  of  his  doctrines — if  he  should  profit  by 
his  position  to  undermine  the  authority  of  Revelation,  and  sap  the  foundations 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  silence  would  not  become  either  the  ministry  by  which 
I am  honoured,  or  the  position  I occupy.  I forewarn  you,  Mr.  Rector ; and  if 
the  faith  of  my  Catholic  diocesans  be  not  speedily  placed  beyond  all  reach  of 
danger,  I shall  from  that  moment  regard  the  presence  of  an  almoner  in  your 
colleges  as  a bitter  mockery,  and  I shall  not  hesitate  a moment  as  to  the  measures 
to  be  adopted.  I trust  that  I shall  not  be  constrained  to  come  to  extremities 
so  painful,  but  as  we  do  not  know  what  changes  the  superior  authorities  may 
make  in  the  university  establishments,  I beg  you,  Mr.  Rector,  to  make  known 
to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  the  part  that  I intend  to  take  if  my  young 
Catholic  diocesans  should  be  called  on  to  receive  a philosophical  teaching  in 
opposition  to  the  symbols  of  our  faith,  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church.” 
This  letter  naturally  caused  some  alarm ; and  a reply  to  it,  in  the  Journal  dec 
Debate— it  is  said,  from  the  pen  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction — was 
speedily  forthcoming,  to  threaten  the  bishops  with  the  loss  of  their  salaries  if 
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they  persevered.  But,  alas ! this  Ministerial  thunder  did  not  serve  to  allay  the 
storm. 

On  the  26th  of  October  there  appeared  another  episcopal  letter  from  his 
Lordship  of  Chalons,  in  which,  after  describing  the  farce  of  a religious  educa- 
tion in  the  University  Colleges,  he  thus  proceeds  to  treat  the  remedy: — 

“We  may  do  as  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Lyons  proposes,  we  may  suppress 
the  almoner,  who  is  a priest,  only  in  name  ; we  may  take  away  his  powers,  or 
so  reduce  them  as  to  prevent  his  abusing  them  to  anybody’s  injury.  The  spir- 
itual and  religious  direction  of  the  pupils  may  be  entirely  remitted  to  the  Cur6 
of  the  parish,  to  whom  responsibility  and  all  duty  belong,  as  the  proper  pastor 
of  the  place.  By  this  means  all  will  be  legal ; the  principal  may  continue, 
since  he  likes  it,  and  no  one  can  prevent  him  (which  is  a great  misfortune)  to 
profess  his  Pantheism.  The  Cur4,  on  his  side,  may  do  his  duly  ; and  parents 
may  be  informed,  for  that  is  very  necessary,  that  instructed  and  educated  in 
this  manner,  their  children  have  little  chance  of  admission  to  their  first  com- 
munion at  the  parish  church.  For  those  of  the  college  of  which  we  have  had 
a specimen  last  year,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  upon  the  matter.  This 
case,  Mr.  Editor,  is  not  chimerical.  It  is  one  that  has  been  witnessed  in  a 
district  that  I know,  but  which  I name  not.  Consequently  nothing  can  be 
more  wise  than  the  advice  of  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  in  whose  senti- 
ments and  affections  I entirely  agree.  We  say  to  the  Ministry  as  he  said — 

“ It  does  not  please  you  to  be  Catholic,  and  it  does  not  please  us  to  set  foot 
within  your  establishments.  Wherefore  two  kinds  of  teaching  in  one  house  ? 
If  yours  ought  to  prevail,  why  do  you  not  say  so?  Why  ask  us  toac  tin  your 
colleges  a part  that  does  not  at  all  become  us  ? It  is  to  render  us  ridiculous, 
and  it  is  making  you  say,  clearly  enough,  1 We  ore  all  hypocrites,  men  who 
want  your  money.’  These  are  noble  titles!  I know,  however,  that  there  are 
-exceptions.” 

Since  the  publication  of  this  letter,  a second  missive  of  the  same  tenor,  has 
been  issued  by  the  Cardinal- Archbishop,  and  the  Bishop  of  Perpignan  has 
written  decisively  on  the  same  side.  By  this  bold  and  honest  conduct  the 
Government  has  been  exceedingly  embarrassed,  and  has  done  everything  in  its 
power  at  once  to  terrify  and  cajole.  Besides  the  mean  threat  of  withdrawing 
the  bishop’s  income,  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship  has  addressed  a circular 
to  all  the  French  prelates,  conjuring  them  not  to  follow  the  example  of  their 
colleagues.  Hints,  we  are  told,  have  been  thrown  out  of  honours  and  rewards 
for  the  complying,  and  to  terrify  the  refractory  a prosecution  has  been  com- 
menced, and  carried  to  its  termination,  against  the  Bishop  of  Chalons.  The 
Cardinal-Archbishop,  it  is  true,  was  the  first  offender ; but  says  the  Courriir 
Francais , “the  courage  of  the  Ministry  fails  before  a Cardinal’s  hat;  it  can 
only  muster  boldness  enough  to  attack  a mitre.”  Of  this  important  prosecu- 
tion we  have  given  some  particulars  in  another  column ; but  as  to  the  threats 
of  making  the  Cure  do  duty  for  the  chaplain,  and  mulcting  the  Bishop  of  his 
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salary — the  first  of  these  has  been  already  answered  by  the  Bishop  of  Chal- 
ons, who  plainly  tells  the  Government  that  when  the  matter  reaches  this  crisis, 
the  cure  will  not  be  permitted  to  administer  the  Sacraments  to  those  who  rebel 
against  the  Church  by  frequenting  the  teachings  of  heresy  ; and  the  second  is 
answered  by  M.  de  Bonald,  when,  with  mildness  and  dignity,  he  informs  his 
unscrupulous  opponents  that  such  a pecuniary  burden,  if  inflicted  upon  him, 
would  not  be  borne  by  him  alone.  The  timid  revolutionary  Government  of 
France,  frighted  at  its  own  shadow,  and  dreading  every  symptom  of  popular 
movement,  would  not  be  very  well  pleased  at  finding  general  subscriptions 
raised  among  the  faithful  throughout  a diocese,  to  furnish  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  a prelate — the  father  of  his  flock — doomed  to  beggary,  because  he  will 
not  make  religion  the  tool  and  pander  to  a prostitute  philosophy. 

The  particulars  of  the  trial  of  the  Bishop  of  Chalons,  we  hope,  to  touch 
upon  next  week,  because  they  are  pregnant  with  instruction.  In  the  mean- 
time our  readers,  we  hope,  understand  perfectly  that  the  claim  of  the  Bishops 
in  France  is  purely  a spiritual  one.  The  foundation  of  the  whole  question  is 
about  the  administration  of  sacraments.  The  ultimate  point  in  dispute  is  not 
whether  the  Church  shall  have  a monopoly  of  education,  but  whether  French 
Catholics  shall  have  the  privilege  of  oeing  taught  the  Catholic  Faith,  or  shall 
be  subjected  to  the  torture  of  haviug  their  minds  fouled  by  an  impure  and  de- 
grading Pantheism.  This  is  the  sole  question.  The  French  Ministers  and 
the  University  say  to  the  children  of  Catholics,  “You  shall  be  compelled 
to  drink  in  “ heresy and  to  the  Bishops,  “ You  shall  be  compelled 
to  lend  the  sanctions  of  religion  to  this  heretical  teaching.”  The  Bishops 
refuse  both.  They  say — “ If  your  professors  teach  irreligion,  no  parent  shall 
send  his  children  to  your  colleges  except  as  to  avowed  seminaries  of  infidelity  : 
you  shall  have  no  chaplain ; and  the  children  taught  infidelity  in  your  pesti- 
lential halls  shall  not  enjoy  those  consolations  of  religion  of  which  you  have 
made  them  unworthy.”  The  propriety  of  this  is  so  obvious  that  (as  we  remarked 
at  the  outset)  even  the  organ  of  the  French  Calvinists  (Le  Semeur ) admits  that 
fight  is  on  the  side  of  the  prelates  and  against  their  persecutors.  After  quoting 
some  phrases  from  the  letters  of  the  Bishop  of  Chalons,  it  thus  proceeds : — 

“ That  is  rather  strong : no  doubt  of  it ; but  we  must  not  stand  on  forms ; 
mid,  on  closer  inspection,  are  we  not  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  situation 
described  by  the  Bishop  of  Chalons,  which  is  certainly  not  at  all  an  improba- 
ble one,  deserves  to  be  designated  as  it  is  by  his  Lordship . There  is,  indeed, 
hypocrisy  in  this  demand  for  support  from  Catholicism,  while  seeking  its 
absolute  destruction.  If  Catholicism  threatens  to  retire  now  in  order  that  it 
may  be  the  more  sure  to  reign  hereafter,  is  that  to  be  imputed  to  it  as  a crime  P 
M.  de  Prilly  (the  Bishop  of  Chalons)  has  neither  transgressed  the  /oics,  nor 
arbitrarily  disturbed  men's  consciences . However  the  Council  of  State,  or  the 
ordinary  tribunals,  might  decide  as  to  the  two  former  cases,  the  Church  of 
Rome,  if  caHed  upon  to  judge  on  the  two  latter,  would  certainly  not  have 
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decided  thus.  But  it  it  the  Council  of  State  that  this  concerns ; it  ought  not 
to  surprise  us  to  find  that  that  body  has  ideas  of  what  should  arbitrarily  trouble 
Catholic  consciences — very  different  from  the  ideas  of  the  Catholic  Church  on 
the  subject.  Here,  again,  is  another  demonstration  of  the  opposition  of  views 
that  exist  between  this  (the  Catholic)  Churoh  and  the  State.”  The  Scmeur 
concludes  as  follows : “ The  important  point  is  not  to  ( give  and  take,’  and  so 
arrive,  through  fair  and  foul,  at  a sort  of  accommodation  ; but  rather  so  strictly 
to  define  and  firmly  to  maintain  on  either  part  suoh  pretensions  as  though  irre- 
concileable,  are  equally  legitimate ; that,  at  last,  it  may  be  possible  to  separate 
from  public  instruction  all  that  may  not  usefully  be  united  with  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  enlarge  the  common  law  as  regards  the  liberty  of  teaching ; then 
no  one  will  have  cause  to  complain.  But  when  will  that  happen  ?” 


CATHOLIC  MORALITY. 

O Catholic  church,  most  true  mother  of  Christians,  thou  proclaimest  that 
God  Himself,  the  possession  of  whom  is  most  perfect  happiness,  is  to  be  adored 
most  purely  and  chastely,  presenting  no  creature  to  our  worship,  whom  we 
must  serve : and  from  the  idea  of  this  incorrupt  and  inviolable  Eternal  Being, 
to  whom  alone  man  must  be  subject,  by  cleaving  to  whom  alone  the  rational 
soul  is  not  wretched,  excluding  every  thing  created,  every  thing  changeable, 
every  thing  temporal,  not  confounding  what  eternity,  truth,  peace  itself  dis- 
tinguishes ; nor  separating  what  the  same  Majesty  unites : and  not  only  this, 
but  thou  so  embr&cest  the  love  and  charity  of  the  neighbour,  that  every  most 
powerful  remedy  is  found  with  thee  for  all  the  variety  of  maladies  by  which 
souls  are  afflicted  according  to  their  sins.  Thou  trainest  up  and  teachest  chil- 
dren in  a manner  adapted  to  childhood,  youth  strongly,  old  men  calmly,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  not  of  the  body  merely,  but  of  the  soul.  Thou  subjectest 
women  to  their  husbands  in  chaste  and  faithful  obedience,  not  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  passion,  but  for  the  propagation  of  men,  and  for  domestic  society.  Thou 
givest  husbands  authority  over  their  wives,  not  that  they  may  oppress  the 
weaker  sex,  but  govern  them  by  the  laws  of  genuine  love.  Thou  subjectest 
children  to  their  parents  by  a kind  of  free  bondage,  thou  placest  parents  over 
children,  to  rule  with  affectionate  authority.  Thou  connectest  brothers  with  a 
religious  bond,  stronger  and  closer  than  the  ties  of  blood.  Thou  bindest  to- 
gether in  mutual  love,  relatives  of  every  degree  and  friends,  cementing  die  na- 
tural and  voluntary  relations.  Thou  teachest  slaves  to  cleave  to  their  masters, 
not  so  much  through  necessity  imposed  by  servitude,  as  by  die  love  of  duty. 
Thou  makest  masters  kind  to  their  slaves,  by  the  consideration  that  the  Su- 
preme God  is  their  common  Lord,  and  thou  inclinest  them  to  use  counsel  rather 
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than  coercion.  Thou  unitest  not  in  mere  Society,  but  in  fraternal  bonds,  citizens, 
nations,  and  men  universally,  by  the  remembrance  of  their  first  parents.  Thou 
teachest  kings  to  seek  the  good  of  their  people : thou  warnest  the  people  to  be 
subject  to  their  rulers.  Thou  diligently  teachest  to  whom  honour,  affection, 
reverence,  fear,  consolation,  admonition,  exhortation,  instruction,  reproof,  pun- 
ishment are  severally  due,  showing  that  not  all  things  are  due  to  all,  but  that  all 
have  claims  on  our  charity,  and  that  wrong  should  be  done  to  none. — St.  .Au- 
gustin, demor.  Eccl.  Cath . 1.  1,  c.  xxx. 


CATHOLICISM  AND  THE  ARTS. 

I implore  those  students  in  Art,  who,  far  from  participating  in  the  general 
degradation,  behold  it  with  mingled  feelings  of  sorrow  and  disgust,  to  reflect 
deeply  on  the  facts  I have  brought  forward ; and,  acting  upon  them  as  a foun- 
dation, carry  on  the  research  themselves.  Let  them  examine,  try  and  see  if 
what  I have  advanced  is  not  true.  Let  them  reflect  on  these  most  important 
points : First, — That  it  was  by  Catholic  artists  alone  that  all  the  most  glorious 
achievements  in  Art  have  been  produced.  Secondly, — That  the  Catholic 
Church  was  always  ready  to  give  every  aid  which  would  enable  the  youth  of 
promise  to  advance  in  the  noble  career  of  Art,  munificent  in  rewarding  the 
talents  of  those  who  were  deserving,  and  incessant  in  finding  the  most  noble 
occupation  fojr  genius,  by  employing  it  in  the  decorations  of  the  sumptuous  tem- 
ples consecrated  to  her  worship,  and  illustrating  the  divine  truths  of  which 
she  is  the  living  testimony.  Thirdly, — Let  them  reflect  that  the  Established 
Church  in  this  country  has  not  only  treated  the  arts  with  apathy,  but  has  actu- 
ally been  the  barrier  that  has  opposed  their  progress ; for  its  clergy  have  de- 
nounced the  introduction  of  painting  and  sculpture  into  religious  edifices,  as 
part  of  the  vile  practices  of  ‘popery,’  and  consequently  not  to  be  suffered. 
Only  a few  years  since,  when  certain  artists,  members  of  the  Academy,  dis- 
gusted with  the  naked  internal  appearance  of  St.  Paul’s,  offered  gratuitously  to 
decorate  the  church  with  sacred  history,  the  Chapter  refused  to  suffer  them  on 
tills  very  ground ; considering,  as  I sppose,  that  a whitewashed  panel  was  more 
edifying  than  the  death  of  an  apostle ; and  to  this  day,  the  church  remains  as 
bare  of  decoration  as  a Quakers’  meeting-house. 

I will  assert  that  it  is  from  the  Church  alone  that  the  arts  can  look  for  real  pro- 
tection and  advancement.  The  court  may  fill  the  pocket  of  a flattering  face- 
painter  ; the  government  may  occasionally  require  the  representation  of  some 
national  achievement;  the  public  will  buy  what  is  cheap;  but  the  great  efforts 
of  the  artist’s  skill  are  suitable  only  for  ecolesiastical  purposes.  Such  being 
vol.  1.  00 
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the  case,  how  lamentably  small  are  the  hopes  of  reproducing  such  works,  while 
a mercenary  church  monopolizes  the  wealth,  which  pious  men  of  old  had  dea- 
tined  for  the  glory  of  religion,  and  with  it  that  which  is  the  natural  result, — 
the  advancement  of  the  Arts.  The  Church  is,  indeed  the  spring  which  nour- 
ishes them.  Placed  under  her  influence,  they  flourish  and  send  forth  won- 
drous fruit ; but,  deprived  of  her  protection,  they  wither  and  die.  Let  those, 
who  would  deny  this,  look  to  Italy  in  the  16th  century,  the  centre  of  Catholi- 
cism, pouring  forth  talents  without  end ; let  them  see  what  a host  of  gigantic 
men  in  art  she  produced,  who  so  filled  her  with  astonishing  productions,  that 
even  excellence  became  common.  In  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  we 
find  Albert  Durer,  Rubens,  Lucas  Leyden,  Vandyke,  Rembrant,  Jordaans, 
and  many  more,  carrying  on  the  most  glorious  works : Murillo,  Valasquez, 
Riberira,  and  others,  in  Spain ; in  France,  the  same.  Every  Catholic  nation 
in  Europe  was  giving  birth  to  artists,  the  memory  of  whose  wondrous  talents 
will  live  while  time  lasts.  England — Protestant  England — alone  remained 
barren  and  unproductive ; and,  during  the  whole  of  this  golden  age  of  Art, 
she  could  not  produce  even  one  individual  worthy  of  ranking  with  those  great 
masters,  who  were  flourishing  around  her.  All  the  decorations  that  embel- 
lished her  palaces,  and  even  the  portraits  of  her  illustrious  characters,  were  the 
productions  of  foreign  artists ; nor,  from  the  establishment  of  Protestantism, 
under  Edward  VI.,  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, — a period  nearly  200  years, 
— was  the  slightest  thought  bestowed  on  promoting  the  arts  at  all : and  truly, 
as  I have  shewn,  no  great  credit  can  be  attributed,  on  that  score,  to  the  present 
generation,  notwithstanding  the  mighty  boastings  that  are  made  on  the  subject. 

The  only  men  who  have  obtained  real  eminence  in  historical  painting,  in 
this  country,  are  Hogarth  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  first  of  these  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  acute  observers  of  human  nature  and,  1 may  say, 
powerful  censurers  of  its  vices  and  follies  that  ever  lived : but,  unhappily,  the 
absence  of  proper  religious  influence  over  his  mind  caused  him  to  disgrace 
himself  indelibly  by  publishing  a filthy  caricature  of  St.  Paul  before  Felix, — 
a subject  which,  had  it  been  treated  by  an  old  Catholic  artist,  would  have  been 
overpowering  by  its  impressive  grandeur,  but  which  Hogarth  selected  as  a fit 
subject  even  for  ridicule!  As  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  great  as  were  his  ta- 
lents, possessing,  as  he  did,  so  many  of  the  highest  qualifications  of  art,  yet  he 
was  quite  unequal  to  the  illustration  of  sacred  subjects.  His  ‘ Holy  Family,1 
in  the  National  Gallery,  will  fully  illustrate  this  assertion.  Beautiful  as  is  the 
colouring  of  the  picture,  lovely  alike  in  touch  and  composition,  it  does  not  pos- 
sess one  spark  of  that  sublime  feeling  which  forms  the  soul  of  ancient  art. 
The  general  effect  is  ravishing:  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the  placid  dignity  of  the 
Virgin  Mother,  or  the  mighty  spirit  of  the  Godhead  in  the  child  beside  her. 
These  were  achievements  which  even  Sir  Joshua  could  not  accomplish.  I do 
not  say  this  in  disparagement  of  his  great  and  justly  acknowledged  abilities;  I 
even  believe  that  he  possessed  all  the  requisites,  except  religious  zeal,  for  as- 
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cending  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  Art : but  he  lived  in  a land  that  suffered 
hit  greatest  powers  to  lie  dormant.  Had  he  been  blest  with  the  faith  of  Ra- 
phal  and  Angelo,  and  had  the  Vatican  been  the  theatre  of  his  exertions,  what 
splendid  results  would  he  have  produced! — Pugin . 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Catholic  Statistics  of  the  Indian  Missions  in  the  United  States . 

Oregon  Territory. — St.  Mary's . — The  Central  Mission-House  of  the 
Jesuits  of  Missouri  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  a river  called  “ Bitter  Root;” 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  site  was  chosen  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Rosary,  first  Sunday  of  October,  1841.  It  is  a pretty  large  establishment, 
containing  a Chapel,  dedicated  to  God  under  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin Mary,  an  Academy  for  boys,  a residence  for  the  Fathers,  and  various 
workshops,  where  the  Indians  are  taught  some  mechanical  arts  by  six  Lay- 
Brothers  of  this  Society.  The  Mission  is  situated  among  the  Flathead  Indians, 
the  whole  of  whom,  about  one  thousand  in  number,  have  been  converted  td 
Christianity.  The  Fathers,  five  in  number,  have  found  Missionary  Stations 
in  various  parts  of  the  Territory,  principally  among  the  Kalispels,  Nez-Percfcs, 
Pointed  Hearts,  &c.  The  number  of  converts  is  estimated  at  2,000. 

Indian  Territory. — Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary . — This  Central 
Missionary  Station  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  a Stream,  called  Sugar-Creek, 
a tributary  of  the  Osage  River.*  It  is  under  the  charge  of  the  J esuits  of 
Missouri,  on  the  lands  appropriated  by  the  United  States  Government  to  the 
Potto watomie  tribe.  The  Fathers  attend  Missionary  Stations  among  the  Osa- 
ges  on  the  Neosho,  the  Chippeways  and  Ottoways  on  the  Marais  des  Cygnes, 
the  MissourieB  on  Bull-Creek,  and  the  Kickapooxs  on  the  Missouri  River. 
Number  of  Converts  1,500. 

Iowa  Territory. — Two  zealous  Missionaries  of  the  Diocess  of  Dubuque, 
labour  with  great  energy  and  signal  success  among  the  Sioux,  divided  into 
three  small  bands,  each  numbering  about  three  hundred  souls.  This  mission  is 
placed  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  is  situated  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  These  Indians  may 
be  said  to  be  in  a fair  way  to  conversion,  on  account  of  their  free  determina- 
tion to  join  the  Catholic  Stations. 

Wisconsin  Territory. — Two  Priests  of  the  new  Diocess  of  Milwaukie, 
attend  the  flourishing  missions  at  Duck-Creek,  Rapides  des  Peres,  Canton  and 


• See  a minute  description  of  this  Mission  in  No*s.  7,  8,  of  this  Periodical. 
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Little  Chute  Cockalin,  among  the  Menomonie  Indians.  But  the  best  organized 
mission  of  this  Territory  is  that  of  St.  Josef  hi 8 , at  La  Pointe,  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior, among  the  United  Oltoways  and  Chippeways,  under  the  direction  of  the 
indefatigable  missioner,  Fr.  Frederic  Baraga.  This  Apostolic  man,  who  has 
laboured  for  a long  series  of  years  among  the  Indians,  has  laid  the  foundation 
of  nearly  all  the  flourishing  missions  among  the  Ottoways  and  Chippeways  in 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  Territory.  Having  perfectly  familiarized  himself 
with  the  manners  and  language  of  these  Indians,  he  has  a powerful  influence 
on  their  minds,  and  his  zeal  and  virtue,  no  less  than  his  sagacity  and  learning, 
have  ever  been  productive  of  much  spirital  fruit  among  them.  His  Ofcnwt- 
anamie-Misinaigan * (Oltowa  Prayerbook,)  and  his  Jesus  obimadis\win  ajonda 
aking  (The  life  of  Jesus  here  on  earth)  will  for  ever  endear  him  to  the  grati- 
tude both  of  the  Chippeway,  Ottowa  and  Pottowatomie  Indians,  and  of  their 
missionaries.  There  is  also  a Catholic  Station  among  the  Winnebagoes,  at- 
tended from  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Michigan. — Arbre  Croche,  Middletown,  La  Croix,  St.  Ann  in  the  Isle  of 
Michillimakinac,  St.  Ignatius,  Sault  St.  Marie,  Grand  River  Rapids  are 
Catholic  Indian  missions  and  Stations,  attended  by  three  Priests  of  the  Diocess 
of  Detroit.  The  Indians  belong  to  the  Ottowa,  and  Chippeway  tribes.  There 
is  a Catholic  Station  among  a small  remnant  of  the  Pottowatomie  tribe  at  Poke- 
gan’s  Village,  near  the  boundary  line  of  Indiana.  The  brothers  of  St.  Joseph 
have  a school  here,  and  the  mission  is  attended,  we  believe,  by  the  Priests  of 
the  Holy  Cross  of  Southbend,  Indiana. 

Maine. — St.  Ann  at  ‘Indian  Old  Town,’  and  St.  Ann  at  ‘ Pleasant  Point, * 
are  small  but  edifying  missions,  composed  of  the  remnants  of  Passamaquoddy 
and  Penobscot  Indians.  They  are  attended  by  the  Clergy  of  Maine. 

St.  Louis. — On  the  8th  of  January  a new  Free  School  for  male  children, 
attached  to  the  Cathedral,  was  opened  by  the  Brothers  of  a Religious  Com- 
munity, called  “Les  Clercs  du  St.  Viateur.” 

New  Churches  throughout  the  Union. — The  Cathedral  of  JYatehez  was 
dedicated  to  Divine  Service  on  Christmas  last,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Chanche, 
assisted  by  two  Priests.  On  the  1st  of  January  the  new  Church  of  JVtcefoion, 
in  the  Diocess  of  Philadelphia ; and  on  the  7th  a new  Church  of  Springfield,  Ky., 
were  opened  for  the  same  purpose.  On  the  7th  ult.,  the  cornerstone  of  a new 
German  Church  was  laid  in  Lafayette , adjoining  the  city  of  New-Orleans. 

Cincinnati. — The  following  are  the  names  of  the  German  Clergymen  who 
have  come  recently  to  labour  on  the  missions  in  this  Diocess : — Rev.  F.  T. 
Brunner,  Rev.  Antony  Meyer,  Rev.  Martin  Bobst,  Rev.  John  Wittmer,  Rev. 
Jacob  Ringle,  Rev.  Peter  Antony  Capeder,  Rev.  John  Baptist  Jacomet,  Rev. 


* A third  edition  of  this  Indian  Prayerbook,  with  fifty  Spiritual  Canticles,  and  a complete 
Catechism,  has  lately  been  published  in  Detroit, 
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John  Vanden  Broek.  They  are  all  of  the  community  called  “ PreHosi  8an~ 
gtrinis ,”  devoted  in  a special  manner,  to  the  adoration  of  the  most  precious 
blood  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  This  Society  was  formed  by  a 
pious  Priest,  Gaspar  Bufalo,  a native  of  Rome,  and  who  died  in  that  city  five 
years  ago,  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  The  edifying  particulars  of  his  holy  life  are 
withheld  for  the  present,  as  the  Holy  See  has  authorized  measure  to  be  taken 
for  his  canonization. 

The  Fathers  are  accompanied  by  six  German  Students  in  theology,  who  are 
destined  to  join  the  same  institute.  Norwalk,  in  Huron  county,  has  been 
selected  by  the  Bishop  for  their  residence.  They  will  attend  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  German  Catholics  in  that  vicinity,  as  well  as  of  the  other  Catholic 
congregations  in  the  adjoining  countes  not  yet  provided  with  German  Pastors. 
Missions  or  Retreats,  are  the  principal  objects  of  the  zeal  of  the  Society.  In 
these  they  will  be  subsequently  engaged  throughout  the  Diocess. — Calk.  Td. 

Nashville. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  this  See  held  an  Ordination  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  Advent,  in  his  humble  Cathedral,  on  which  occasion  Messrs. 
Ivo  Schachet,  a native  of  Belgium,  and  William  Howard,  a native  of  Ireland, 
were  raised  to  the  holy  order  of  Sub-Deacon.  These  young  men  have  received 
their  theological  education  in  his  own  Seminary,  and  are  the  first  students  ot 
his  own  formation,  who  have  been  raised  to  this  dignity.  On  the  23d  inst., 
being  Saturday  in  Quartertense,  these  Rev.  gentlemen  received  the  holy  order 
ef  Deaconship,  and  on  the  following  day,  being  the  fourth  Sunday  of  Advent  ? 
were  ordained  priests. — Calk.  Mv. 

Philidelphia. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  this  See,  at  the  request  of  the 
Bishop  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  23d  of  Dec.  last,  admitted  to  Tonsure  and  Minor 
Orders,  Michael  O’Brien,  Thomas  O’Flaherty,  Peter  Brown  and  Patrick  Duffy, 
theological  students  from  Ireland  for  the  diocess  of  Pittsburg.  Robert  Kleineider, 
from  Silesia,  Was  likewise  ordained  Sub-Deacon  for  the  same  Diocess.  Messrs. 
Hugh  Brady  and  Hugh  Lane,  were  promoted  to . Sub-Deaconship,  and  &c. 
Philip  O’Farrel  received  the  order  of  Deacon  for  the  Diocess  of  Philadelphia. 

On  Sunday  the  Sacred  Order  of  priestood  was  conferred  on  Rev.  Philip 
O’Farrel,  John  Mackin  and  Dominick  Forrestil,  stndents  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo. — Calk.  Herald. 

Detroit. — A Spiritual  Retreat  was  given  to  the  French  Congregation  of 
this  city  by  two  Priests  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Redeemer,  in  December 
last.  Signal  success  and  great  firuit  resulted  from  their  efforts.  No  less  than 
seven  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  took  the  Temperance  pledge ; which  in  con- 
junction with  the  thousands  of  confessions,  heard  during  the  space  of  three 
weeks,  by  six  confessors,  promises  much  good  to  Religion. 

Wisconsin  Te&ritort. — We  extract  from  a late  letter  of  Rev.  T.  T.  Van 
Den  Brock,  Missionary  among  the  Menomlnie  Indians,  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Godsdienstvriend.  “ I arrived  at  Greenbay , so  called  from  the  green  meadows 
that  beautify  its  borders,  on  the  4th  of  July  1834.  There  were  then  no  more 
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than  ten  dwellings,  inhabited  by  white  men,  but  numerous  Indian  lodges 
around  the  Bay.  Shortly  after  my  arrival  a new  Church  and  a dwelling-house 
for  the  Priest  were  erected,  and  the  Congregation  partly  by  the  conversion  o^ 
the  Indians,  and  partly  by  emigration  increased  rapidly.  In  1836,  the  number  of 
Catholics  amounted  to  1,000,  dispersed  in  three  little  towns,  Aster,  Navarino 
and  Rapide  des  PSres.  The  two  first  places  derive  their  names  from  the  first 
purchasers  of  their  sites,  the  last  place,  which  is  interpreted  the  Rapids  of  the 
Fathers,  is  called  so  from  its  situation  near  the  Rapids,  where  formerly  the 
Jesuits  had  a Missionary  Station.  It  was  here  that,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  one  of  those  Apostolic  men  foil  a martyr  of  his  zeal.  The 
Indians,  in  hatred  of  his  Religion,  mangled  his  body,  cut  it  in  pieces,  burnt  it 
to  ashes,  and  threw  those  into  the  Rapids,  for  fear,  they  said,  he  might  rise 
again. 

44  On  the  6th  of  December  1836,  three  Fathers,  Redemptionists,  having  repla- 
ced me  at  Greenbay,  I was  stationed  at  La  petite  Chute  Cockalin , at  that  time 
inhabited  by  Menomlnie  Indians.  Cockalin  means  in  the  Indian  language  a 
Waterpool : there  is  a rivulet  which  admits  of  a small  fall  (La  petite  Chute ) 
near  the  pool,  whence  that  place  derives  its  name.  On  my  arrival  here  the 
Indian  women  put  up  a bark  lodge,  fifteen  feet  long,  by  six  high  for  my  resi- 
dence. Towards  the  middle  of  the  year  1837,  there  were  upwards  of  fifty 
converts  among  the  Indians,  and  a new  Church  was  commenced,  which  was 
completed  in  1839.  The  mission  had  gradually  increased,  and  numbers  at 
present  about  six  hundred  souls,  one  half  of  whom  are  converted  Indians. 
Shortly  after  my  arrival  here,  I visited  a spot,  called  Milwaukie,  where  resi- 
ded about  twenty  Catholics : I formed  a Missionary  Station  there  and  visited 
it  for  some  years  at  stated  times.  It  is  now  destined  to  be  the  See  of  a Bishop, 
and  numbers  about  4,000,  Catholics.  During  1842,  I built  two  German 
Churches  in  this  neighborhood  at  Treves  and  at  JVeuen  Kirche , so  called  from 
places  of  the  same  name  in  Germany,  from  which  the  settlers  have  emigrated.” 

Oregon  Territory. — A devoted  band  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Community  of 
“ Our  Lady”  at  Namur,  Belgium,  a branch  of  which  is  established  in  Cincin- 
nati, have  sailed  from  Antwerp  in  a merchant  vessel  bound  for  Valparaiso, 
Chili ; whence  they  will  re-embark  for  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  to  reach 
their  destination,  on  the  Willamette.  It  was  during  the  recent  visit  of  Fa- 
ther De  Smet,  S.  J.,  to  the  Mother  House  at  Namur,  that  the  consent  of  the 
Superiors  was  given  to  this  new  Mission. — Cath.  Tel . 

Canada. — The  Jesuits,  who  entered  Canada  in  1842,  have  commenced  their 
useftil  labours  among  the  Indians.  Some  of  them  have  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  am}  labour  among  the  Indians  north  of  the  Columbia  river ; others 
have  commenced  missions  among  the  savages  of  the  Hudson  Bay ; others  again 
have  opened  missions  in  the  western  part  of  the  new  Diocess  of  Toronto 
among  the  Ottowa  and  Chippewa  nations,  who  have  emigrated  from  the  United 
States. 
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Italy. — Rome. — The  solemn  Beatification  of  the  illustrious  servant  of  God, 
Maria  Franctsca>  “of  the  five  wounds  of  our  Lord,”  took  place  in  the  Ohuroh 
of  St.  Peter,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  on  the  12th  of  November  last.  This 
saint  was  born  on  the  25th  of  March,  1715  in  Naples,  and  made  the  vows  ao» 
cording  to  the  order  of  St.  Peter  de  Alcantara,  in  the  16th  year  of  her  age. 
She  closed  her  saintly  life  on  the  6th  of  October,  1791. 

England. — The  system  of  Catholic  free-schools  seems  to  be  no  less  valued 
by  our  Brethern  of  the  foith  in  England  than  by  us.  According  to  a late  state- 
ment, threre  are  at  present  upwards  of  eight  thousand  children  who  frequent 
the  Catholic  free-schools  in  London  and  its  environs.  Among  the  latest  con* 
versions  to  the  Catholic  faith  in  England,  is  mentioned  that  of  a very  respecta- 
ble and  rich  lady,  Miss  Elliot,  the  most  influential  person  on  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Her  charity  to  the  poor  has  been  most  remarkable,  so  that  she  is  greatly  be- 
loved. Her  first  act  after  her  being  received  into  the  Churfch  was  to  distribute 
Catholic  books  among  the  poor  in  her  district. 

Switzerland — Extract  of  a letter  from  Fribourg,  dated  26th  September, 
1843,  and  received  in  this  city.  “The  great  Federal  question  has  come  to  a 
close.  Three  or  four  convents  of  women  will  be  re-established  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  Argovia;  all  the  others  remain  suppressed  and  their  goods  en- 
trusted to  the  philanthropy  of  the  rulers  of  Argovia.  The  convents  of  Thur- 
goviae,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Diet,  may  receive  no  novices 
without  the  consent  of  the  Government.”  This  is  one  phase  of  modern  liber- 
ty ; the  condemnation  of  Mgr.  Prilly,  Bishop  of  Chalons,  by  the  Council  of 
State  of  Louis  Philippe,  for  a letter  published  by  him  against  the  odious  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Universeti , is  another ! 

France. — The  pious  Associations  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  and  the  distressed,  and  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  for  the  instruction  of  the 
working  classes,  seem  tp  rival  each  other  in  awakening  sentiments  of  Religion 
in  the  people  of  Paris. 

Africa. — Algiers.— To  the  many  Religious  Orders  who  already  labour  on 
the  African  soil,  have  been  lately  added  the  Trappists,  to  promote  agriculture, 
and  the  Brothers  of  St.  Joseph,  to  instruct  the  youth. 

The  excavations  recently  made  by  order  of  the  French  Government,  at  Or- 
leansville,  have  led  to  an  important  discovery.  The  foundation  and  remains  of 
and  ancient  chapel  were  discovered,  with  an  incription,  written  in  Latin,  in  the 
following  words : “Here  reposeth  our  Father  Reparatus,  a Bishop  of  holy 
memory,  who  spent  eight  years  and  eleven  months  in  the  Episcopate,  and  who 
has  preceeded  us  in  the  peace  of  God  the  22d  day  of  July,  in  the  year  436 
alter  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.”  Sanguine  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  body 
of  this  illustrious  saint  of  the  Church  will  be  discovered.  The  Bishop  of  Al- 
giers has  repaired  to  the  place. 

Guinea. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Barron,  Bishop  of  Constantina,  in  par/.,  and 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Guineas,  has  sailed  from  the  continent  of  Europe  for 
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his  vicarate,  accompanied  by  ten  French  Missionaries,  one  ecclesiastic  and  one 
lay-brother. 

Asia. — Antakia .# — An  Apostolic  Delegate  of  the  See  of  Rome,  accompa- 
nied by  Father  Obrompalski,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  lately  visited  this  town: 
and  all  the  inhabitants — Christians,  Turks  and  Schismatics  made  a request  to 
have  an  establishment  of  the  Jesuits  among  them. 

Ceylon* — The  Very  Rev.  Cajetan  Anthoni  has  been  appointed  by  the  See  of 
Rome,  Bishop  of  Ursuls  in  part .,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  this  Island.  There 
are  about  an  hundred  priests,  two  hundred  and  fifty  churches,  and  200,000 
Catholics  on  the  Island. 

Madura. — The  Missions  of  Madura,  in  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Pondi- 
cherry, under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits,  have  lately  sustained  very  severe 
losses.  Fathers  de  St.  Sardos,  Charignon,  Faurie  and  Gamier  have  all  fallen 
victims  to  the  malignant  influences  of  the  climate.  Father  Gamier  was  Su- 
perior of  the  Missions  since  1842 ; he  had  built  a fine  church  at  Trichinopoly 
and  another  at  Madura. 

• The  famous  city  of  Antioch,  once  greater  and  richer  than  Home  itself,  but  often  ruined, 
and  finally  razed  by  the  Mamelukes  in  1269,  is  now  only  a small  town  full  of  gardens,  known 
by  the  name  of  Antakia. — [Maltsbrun.] 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  at  Rome  on  the  21st  Nevember,  Cardinal  Charles  Maria  Pedi- 
cini,  born  at  Benevents  on  the  2nd  November,  1769.  He  was  for  many  years 
Secretary  to  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda,  and  raised  to  the  purple  on  10th 
March,  1823.  He  received  all  the  aids  of  religion  in  death.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  piety  and  attachment  to  the  Holy  See. 


A Reading  Room  has  been  opened  by  the  Young  Catholic  Friends*  Socie- 
ty in  the  9chool-room  attached  to  the  Cathedral.  It  is  open  every  evening, 
except  Sunday  evening,  from  7 to  9 o’clock. 

Mr.  J.  Byrne.  Jr.,  attends  at  the  Catholic  Book  Depository,  at  the  gate 
of  the  Cathedral,  every  Sunday  morning  from  9 to  10  and  a half  o’clock,  to 
receive  Donations  and  Subscriptions  for  the  Seminary. 

APPROBATION. 

The  Catholic  Cabinet  is  published  with  my  approbation,  and  appears  to 
me  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Religion  in  this  diocess. 

t PETER  RICHARD, 

Bishop  of  St.  Louis. 
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A LECTURE 

On  the  mixture  of  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Power,  in  the  Governments  of  the 

Middle  Jlges, 

BY  RT.  REV.  DR.  HUGHES,  BISHOP  OF  NEW-YORK. 

DELIVERED  AT  THE  TABERNACLE, 

On  Monday  evening , December  18fA,  1843,  by  request  of  the 
IRISH  EMIGRANT  SOCIETY. 


« The  mixture  of  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  power  in  the  Governments  of  the 
Middle  Ages” — in  other  words,  a blending  or  union  of  Church  and  State — a 
theme  which  has  extended  over  the  whole  of  Christendom,  for  the  last  1400 
years ; a theme  having  its  origin  at  the  very  root  of  modern  States ; which  has 
grown  up  with  their  growth ; which  has,  it  must  be  confessed,  produced  much 
of  the  improvement  that  distinguishes  the  legislation  of  Christian  countries  ; — 
but  a theme,  also,  in  the  use  or  abuse  of  which,  tears  and  blood  have  been 
made  to  flow  in  mingled  torrents. 

A hundred  folio  volumes  would  not  be  sufficient  to  develope  the  origin  and 
history,  to  analyze  the  connections  and  philosophy,  to  detail  the  benefits,  and 
to  point  out  the  evils,  which  have  resulted  from  this  system.  How,  then,  shall 
I be  able  to  compress  any  adequate  idea  of  it,  into  the  lecture  of  a single  hour? 
Success  is  more  than  I can  promise ; but  I shall  make  the  attempt,  notwith- 


standing. 

The  reproach  of  having  first  sanctioned,  or  tolerated,  this  union  of  Civil  and 
Ecclesiastical  authority,  in  the  government  of  mankind,  is  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  And. some  persons  may  suppose,  that,  for  a Catholic  Bishop 
to  treat  a question  in  which  his  Church  and  his  order  are  so  deeply  implicated,  U 
at  once  a bold  and  a delicate  undertaking.  I have  not,  myself,  any  such  feeling 
on  the  subject.  First,  because  it  is  the  genius  of  that  Church  to  conceal  notMfe 
of  her  doctrines  or  of  her  history ; since  the  scandals,  as  well  as  the 
which  have  marked  her  progress  in  the  world,  are  woven  up  in  the  annalMT^ 
vol.  1.  81 
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her  history,  by  her  own  best  writers,  with  the  same  impartial  fidelity.  And, 
secondly,  I have  no  such  feelings,  because  admitting  that  the  Catholic  Church 
was  the  first  to  tolerate  or  sanction  such  a union,  I do  not  know  the  name  of 
any  Protestant,  or  other  Christian  denomination,  that  has  hitherto  practically 
discovered  the  error  and  repudiated  the  connection.  As  regards  denominations, 
therefore,  if  this  be  a sin,  we  have  all  sinned  alike.  The  doctrine  is  maintained 
with  more  dark  and  desperate  determination  in  Russia,  than  it  is  in  Italy.  It 
finds  more  numerous,  more  obstinate,  and,  I will  add,  more  able  advocates, 
both  among  Statesmen  and  Churchmen,  in  England,  than  it  does  in  Austria. 
It  is  cherished  with  as  unrelenting  a tenacity  in  Holland,  in  Sweden,  and 
Prussia — indeed  in  all  the  Protestant  States  of  Europe — as  it  is,  or  ever  was, 
in  any  Catholic  State.  In  fine,  to  show  what  a powerful  hold  this  doctrine, 
as  a principle,  seems  to  have  on  the  human  mind,  I may  mention,  that,  while 
the  majority  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Scotland  go  out  from  the  Church- 
and-Statc  dependencies,  on  a matter  of  fact,  still  they  maintain  the  rightfulness 
of  the  union,  as  a true  and  indisputable  principle.  If,  therefore,  this  is  the 
condition  of  Christendom,  in  the  meridian  light  and  high  civilization  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  there  is  no  reason  to  blush  for  the  Catholic  faith,  for  hav- 
ing tolerated,  or  approved  of  the  principle,  in  the  rude  and  uncivilized  condi- 
tion of  mankind  in  former  ages.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  such  a union  is 
a necessary  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This  is  utterly  false.  It  is  no 
more  a doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  than  the  destruction  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire — or  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  by  which  its  fall  was  precipita- 
ted. It  is  simply  a historical  accident , in  the  annals  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  happened  so ; but,  if  Providence  had  arranged  the  outward  affairs  of  the 
world  differently,  it  would  have  happened  otherwise. 

I have  said,  that  to  this  rule  of  union  between  Church  and  State,  there  is 
one — and  only  one — exception.  This  may  surprise  some  of  my  hearers ; but 
you  may  take  the  history  of  the  whole  human  race,  in  all  times,  in  all  nations, 
under  all  forms  of  government,  and  wherever  you  find  men  living  under  any 
social  organization,  there  you  will  find  the  Church  and  State  united save 
and  except  the  United  States  of  America.  That  union,  or,  at  least,  the  spirit 
of  it,  had  been  imported  into  these  colonies,  while  they  were  in  subjection  to 
the  English  Government.  It  had  been  planted,  had  taken  root,  and  had  already 
yielded  its  bitter  and  bloody  fruit,  even  in  this  virgin  hemisphere.  F-ngland 
withheld  from  these  Colonies  those  privileges  of  civil  liberty,  of  which  her 
people  were  so  jealous  at  home.  This  led  to  resistance ; resistance  led  to 
strife : and  in  the  ranks  of  strife,  men  forgot  their  religious  differences  j Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  of  every  denomination  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  until 
British  authority  was  totally  annihilated  within  their  boundaries.  Here,  then, 
was  an  interruption  of  all  hereditary  legislation ; the  link  of  connection,  in  the 
whole  social  organization,  had  been  broken;  and  a new  State  was  to  be  formed, 
happily  at  a period  when^  civilization  was  in  a high  state  of  advancement. 
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The  same  men  who  had  achieved  the  independence  of  the  country,  were  equal 
to  the  task  of  framing  a Constitution  for  its  government ; and  the  wisdom  of 
that  Constitution  is  as  just  a subject  for  our  admiration,  as  the  valour  by  which 
the  right  to  make  it  had  been  won.  It  was  framed  for  the  government  and 
guidance  of  a free  people,  who  claimed  to  be  free  in  both  their  civil  and  reli- 
gious rights  and  opinions.  It  was  framed  to  secure,  at  once,  order  and  equal- 
ity of  rights ; and,  considering  the  purpose  which  it  was  intended  to  accom- 
plish, I regard  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  a monument  of  wis- 
dom,— an  instrument  of  liberty  and  right,  unequalled — unrivalled — in  the  an- 
nals of  the  human  race.  Every  separate  provision  of  that  immortal  document 
is  stamped  with  the  features  of  wisdom  ; and  yet,  among  its  wise  provisions, 
what  I regard  as  the  wisest  of  all,  is  the  brief,  simple,  but  comprehensive 
declaration,  that  u Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  the  estab- 
lishment OP  RELIGION,  OR  PROHIBITING  THE  TREE  EXERCISE  THEREOF.” 

This  event — forming  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Governments — took  place 
more  than  half  a century  ago.  It  has  hitherto  found  no  imitators,  among  either 
the  Protestant  or  Catholic  States  of  the  world ; and  the  only  nations  that  have 
hitherto  followed  the  example,  even  by  the  approach  of  remote  imitation,  are 
Belgium  and  France. 

The  subject  on  which  I have  to  speak,  is  obviously  too  ample,  to  permit 
that  I shonid  either  enter  into  detail,  or  indulge  in  the  critical  business  of  citing 
historical  authorities.  In  truth,  it  is  the  spirit  and  the  philosophy  of  history 
in  regard  to  my  subject,  that  must  engage  attention ; but,  at  the  same  lime,  I 
would  not  have  it  to  be  imagined  that  I am  about  to  draw  a picture  of  fancy. 
On  the  contrary,  I hold  myself  responsible  for  the  historical  correctness  of 
what  I shall  advance,  and  am  prepared  with  dates  and  facts,  and  special  au- 
thorities from  cotemporary  historians,  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  them. 

There  is  another  remark,  also,  which  it  is  important  to  keep  in  view,  in  con- 
lidering  the  subject ; and  this  is,  that,  in  examining  any  complex  historical 
question — especially  a question  which  is  connected  with  the  developement  of 
civilization — we  should  not  read  the  subject  backward.  If  we  were  to  ridi- 
cule or  criticise  Columbus  and  his  associates,  for  not  having  made  the  discovery 
of  America  in  steamers,  this  would  be  what  I call  reading  history  backward. 
His  gallant  little  squadron  was  composed  of  almost  open  boats  ; and  if  he  had 
act  been  able  to  accomplish  such  a discovery,  even  so,  it  Is  quite  probable,  that 
the  ocean  would  never  have  felt  the  power  of  steam. 

There  is  an  infancy,  a growth,  and  developement  of  the  public  mind,  anala- 
gous  to  that  of  the  individual  understanding ; — with  this  difference,  that,  in  na- 
tions, the  progress  counts  by  centuries,  which,  in  individuals,  is  numbered  by 
years.  To  judge  the  past  by  the  present  is  absurd.  The  benefit  of  studying 
history  at  all,  consists  in  the  wisdom  which  may  be  gleaned  from  it — and  the 
wisdom  can  only  result  from  the  truth  which  it  furnishes — and  the 
truth  can  be  discovered  only  by  studying  it  in  the  proper  manner.  In 
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there  is  another  great  difference  between  the  individual  and  the  public  mind. 
The  former  is  trained  up  by  other  minds,  already  ripened ; but  the  latter  has 
no  senior  tutor.  The  aggregate  mind,  in  its  largest  6ense,  moves  forward  on 
a mysterious  point,  dividing  two  eternities — the  past  and  the  future.  It  has  a 
certain  measure  of  experience — a certain  general  idea  of  the  ground  over 
which  it  has  travelled ; but  of  its  direction  or  tendency  in  reference  to  the 
future,  all  is,  at  all  given  times,  uncertain  and  unknown.  There  is  a myste- 
rious veil,  at  all  times,  hanging  over  the  future,  which  moves  onward  in  exact 
keeping  with  the  advance  of  the  present — so  that  men  may  preserve  a vague 
recollection  of  what  has  happened ; but  no  man  is  able  to  tell  with  certainty 
what  is  to  come.  Thus  looking  back  at  the  history  of  civilization,  we  can 
nou>  discover  that  society  has  made  many  a curve,  and  many  a pause,  while 
those,  of  whom  it  was  composed,  imagined  themselves  to  be  always  in  motion, 
and  always  moving  on  a strait  line.  We  suppose  this  to  be  the  cause  in  our 
own  regard  ; but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  five-and-twentieth  century,  look- 
ing back  to  the  nineteenth,  will  perceive  how  divergent  from  the  strait  line 
were  the  leading  impulses  and  directions  of  our  age.  In  fact,  the  public  mind, 
in  its  progress  is  like  the  course  of  a vessel  at  sea.  It  is  obliged  to  tack  on 
the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  sometimes  even  to  recede,  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, over  which  the  pilot  can  have  no  control.  To  judge  of  its  action 
at  any  given  time  of  history,  we  ought  to  assimilate  our  own  mind  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  public  mind,  at  such  a period.  We  ought  to  forget , if  possible, 
the  experience  which  has  been,  since  then,  acquired : but  taking  our  starting 
point  at  the  origin  of  any  historical  question,  to  travel  downward  with  the 
current  of  its  developement,  instead  of  absurdly  rowing  our  shallow  boat  of 
criticism  against  its  mighty  stream. 

The  first  period  of  the  Christian  Church  was  a period  in  which  she  knew 
the  State  only  as  the  source  of  her  sufferings  and  her  triumphs.  Almost  all 
her  pontiffs,  from  St.  Peter  downward,  during  three  hundred  years,  sealed  their 
•mission  by  a glorious  martyrdom.  Her  missionaries  had  extended  themselves 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Roman  Empire.  They  had  penetra- 
ted into  countries  where  the  Roman  eagles  had  never  been  known  or  heard  of. 
Her  converts  were  numerous  in  all  the  provinces — in  the  Capitol — in  the  ar- 
my— in  the  Senate — and  even  in  the  houses  of  the  Caesars  themselves.  Still 
the  frown  of  the  State  was  upon  her ; and  to  escape  it,  she  found  a hiding  place 
in  the  catacombs  of  Rome.  If  she  met  the  State  at  all,  it  was  only  at  the  tri- 
bunal of  some  consul  or  governor— or  on  the  scaffold,  to  witness  the  triumph 
of  some  glorious  member  of  her  body,  against  whom  the  sword  of  the  State 
was  uplifted,  for  no  other  crime  save  that  of  belief  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  At 
length  Constantine  is  triumphant  over  his  rivals  and  his  enemy.  He  embraces 
the  Christain  religion;  and  the  Cross,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  emblem  of 
all  that  is  vile,  is  now  set  in  the  imperial  diadem  as  the  most  precious  of  its 
ornaments,  and  the  most  expressive  type  of  its  duties.  The  condition  of  the 
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world,  even  the  civilized  world  of  the  Roman  Empire,  was  lamentable  in  the 
extreme;  and,  unless  it  should  be  derived  from  the  Cross  there  was  no  hope  of 
its  renovation.  Every  department  of  society  was  depraved,  not  only  by  the 
natural  depravity  of  man’s  heart,  but  that  depravity  itself  was  incorporated  in 
almost  all  the  legal  and  social  institutions  of  the  degenerate  times.  In  the  fami- 
ly, the  father  alone  was  under  the  protection  of  the  law ; the  wife,  the  chil- 
dren, the  slaves — or  rather  all  were  then  slaves — had  no  protection  beyond  the 
caprice  of  the  husband,  the  father,  and  the  master.  His  order  was  enough  to 
consign  these,  or  any  of  them,  even  to  prostitution ; against  which  neither  the 
laws  of  the  empire,  nor  the  morality  of  Paganism,  opposed  a barrier.  Now, 
to  allow,  thus,  disorder  and  corruption  in  the  family,  was  to  vitiate  and  corrupt 
the  whole  of  Society  in  its  very  root.  Hence  the  public  crimes  which  histo- 
ry has  recorded  of  that  age,  and  those  immediately  preceeding. 

The  people  plundered  by  . every  petty  officer  of  the  government — the  op- 
pression and  importance  of  the  rural  and  provincial  populations — the  licenti- 
ous and  unpunished  conduct  of  the  Roman  soldiers  —the  debaucheries  and  cru- 
elties of  the  imperial  court,  and  all  connected  with  it — present  a picture  which 
causes  the  heart  to  sicken  at  the  condition  of  humanity  at  that  period — the  set- 
ting sun  of  old  Roman  civilization.  As  one  fact,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  times, 
I will  mention,  that,  during  the  hundred  years  which  preceed  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine, the  average  riegn  of  each  emperor  was  but  two  and  a half  years ; 
that,  out  of  forty  emperors,  more  than  one-half  had  perished  by  a death  of  vio- 
lence ; that  the  Praetorian  Guards  and  their  prefect  had  put  up  the  throne  of 
the  great  empire,  at  piiblic  auction,  to  the  highest  bidder ; and  that  the  purchaser 
had  scarcely  time  to  wear  off  the  novelty  of  his  new  elevation,  when  he  was 
murdered  to  create  an  opportunity  for  a new  sale.  Constantine  moved  the 
seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium,  now  Constantinople.  His  successors  in  the 
empire,  with  a few  exceptions,  fell  infinitely  below  him  in  every  attribute  of 
talent,  capacity  and  virtuous  greatness.  Of  his  successors,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  in  general,  that,  with  some  few  exceptions,  they  were  lost  in  luxury 
and  effeminacy ; showing  oftener  a greater  disposition  to  meddle  in  the 
metaphysics  of  theological  disputation,  than  either  to  govern  or  defend  their 
empire,  according  to  the  better  morals  of  the  law  they  professed.  There  it 
not  a single  dispute  of  the  subsequent  ages,  in  which  they  did  not  interpose 
their  sovereign  will,  on  one  side  or  on  the  other.  By  joining  with  the  Icon- 
oclasts, or  image-breakers,  of  the  eighth  century,  they  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Greek  schism ; and  the  Greek  schism,  in  its  turn,  prepared  the  way  for 
their  utter  annihilation,  by  the  wrenching  from  their  feeble  hands,  to  be 
transferred  to  the  disciples  of  Mahomet,  that  sceptre,  of  which  they  were  un- 
worthy. When  such  weakness  and  such  imbecility  were  at  the  head  and 
heart  of  the  Imperial  Government,  the  events  which  occurred  throughout  its 
•xtremities,  ceased  to  be  surprising.  The  barbarians  of  every  name,  and  of 
no  name,  from  the  East  and  North  of  Europe,  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
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and  the  interior  of  Tartary,  rushed  into  the  empire,  as  if  by  concert,  and  inun- 
dated it  with  their  savage  and  ferocious  habits.  Huns,  Burgundians,  Goths  and 
Vandals,  all  came  in  mingled  confusion,  to  take  possession  of  the  undefended 
provinces,  as  of  a rich  but  abandoned  prey.  Not  by  a single  irruption — 
though  even  that  would  have  been  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  feeble  remains 
of  Roman  institutions — but  wave  after  wave,  from  this  inexhaustible  ocean  of 
ignorance  and  barbarism,  rushed  with  destructive  fury  over  the  length  and 
breath  of  the  Roman  empire. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say,  that  they  had  not  brought  with  them  certain  rude 
elements,  from  which  a future  civilization  might,  under  a propitious  culture, 
be  matured,  and  ripen.  But  their  code  of  police  was  suited  rather  to  the 
•common  good  in  their  common  condition  of  a banditti  of  robbers,  than  to  any 
state  of  settled,  peacable  and  social  life.  The  type  of  the  civilization  which 
they  came  to  overthrow  and  extinguish,  was,  in  their  mind,  with  all  its  deve- 
lopements  and  accidents,  a type  of  effeminacy,  which  they  held  in  the  most 
sovereign  and  unutterable  contempt.  Of  this  type  they  looked  upon  Roman 
legislation,  Roman  habits,  architecture,  books,  learning,  arts  and  sciences,  as 
the  pernicious  offspring.  Hence  they  regarded  them  as  things  to  be  destroyed, 
with  the  same  determination  which  had  vanquished  the  authors  of  them. 
Lombardy,  Gaul,  the  southern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  Spain  and  other 
portions  of  Europe,  the  choicest  of  Imperial  Rome,  became  the  seat  of  their 
ravages  and  future  habitations.  Other  hordes  may  have  come  subsequently  to 
disturb  their  residence  ; but,  finally,  the  whole  remnants  of  Roman  govern- 
ment, Roman  laws  and  usages,  and  institutions  are  made  to  give  place  to  the 
crude  and  barbarous  habits  of  these  ignorant,  but  warlike  invaders  of  the 
North* 

It  would  seem,  that  under  such  a catastrophe,  there  was  no  hope  for  the 
renovation  of  the  human  mind.  The  only  models  of  government,  which  the 
ancient  world  had  left,  would  seem  to  have  perished. 

Government  and  society,  upon  a large  scale  at  least,  must  result  from  the 
exercise  of  power  somewhere.  But  here  were  men  who  acknowledged  no 
power  on  earth,  and  hardly  any  in  Heaven ; they  may  be  said  to  have  had  no 
law,  but  their  own  will;  and,  it  may  further  be  said,  that  it  was  not  in  their 
nature  to  submit  to  any  other* 

Out  of  this  chaos — not  the  deliberations  of  men,  but  the  irresistible  force  of 
necessity,  brought  about,  slowly,  something  like  Civil  Government.  This 
government  is  stamped  with  all  the  rude  prejudices  of  those  on  whose  will  its 
formation  depended.  Privilege,  distinction,  power,  were  supposed  to  be  the 
prerogative  of  the  bold,  the  daring,  and  the  few ; — submission,  obedience,  and 
degradation  were  conceived  as  resulting  from  the  natural  distribution  of  things, 
in  reference  to  the  weak,  the  timid  and  the  many.  Hence  the  formation  of 
what,  at  a later  period,  when  it  became  better  organized,  is  known  as  the 
Feudal  system. 
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In  a period  of  social  disorder,  and  the  absence  of  all  laws,  except  the  laws 
of  physical  strength ; life  and  protection  are  the  first  necessities  of  man*  The 
common  people,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  life  and  the  protection  of  it,  attached 
themselves  to  the  train  of  chieftains,  from  whom  these  first  claims  of  human 
existence  might  be  expected.  The  chieftain  was  bound  to  provide  for  their 
subsistence  and  protection.  They,  on  their  part,  as  an  equivalent,  were  bound 
to  go  to  war  with  him;  and  to  fight  for  him,  in  every  quarrel,  aggressive 
or  defensive,  which  he  might  be  pleased  to  undertake.  They  were  his  vas- 
sals; and  he  was,  in  the  first  stage,  their  baron  or  lord: — afterward,  when  the 
system  refined  and  developed  itself  more,  this  order  was  extended  and  diver- 
sified into  lords  and  earls,  and  marquisses  and  dukes.  In  this  system,  firamed 
in  such  circumstances,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  desire  of  extend- 
ing their  several  territories,  or  of  defending  them,  as  it  might  happen, — where 
each  claimed  the  right  of  assailing  his  neighbour,  when  he  found  himself  strong 
enough  for  the  undertaking — must  have  produced  incessant  warfare.  Those  who 
were  lords  and  barons,  in  reference  to  the  vassals  who  were  dependent  on  them, 
became  themselves  vassals,  in  regard  to  others,  on  whom  they,  in  turn,  felt  depen- 
dence. Thus,  the  King  might  be  regarded  as  the  head  baron  of  the  nation ; and 
yet  there  are  instances  in  which  he  held  his  fief,  as  if  he  were  a vassal  to  some 
of  his  own  subjects.  Naturally,  this  condition  of  things,  wherever  it  prevailed, 
was  calculated  to  retard  civilization.  It  shows  that  the  only  thing  held  in 
high  estimation,  was — not  justice,  nor  arts,  nor  learning,  nor  moral  rights  of 
any  description — but  a brave  heart,  a strong  bow,  and  stout  arm.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  Europe  should  have  been  then,  as  one  great  universal 
camp  of  war— -every  castle  was  a fortress — every  peasant  a soldier— -every 
baron  a species  of  monarch,  who  could  summon  and  sound  to  battle,  whenever 
he  pleased.  The  only  spot  that  was  neutral,  was  the  Church  and  its  sacred 
precincts.  Nothing  can  prove  this  better  than  the  institution  of  those  times 
which  is  called  “ Treve  de  Dieu,”  or  the  “ Peace  of  God.”  This  was  a rule, 
forbidding  them  to  go  to  war  from  Wednesday  evening  till  Monday  morning, 
of  each 'week.  This  was  the  first  inroad  made  upon  the  determined  martial, 
or  rather  predatory  habits,  of  those  ages. 

The  first  great  variation  from  the  monotony  of  interior  confusion  was  the 
Crusades.  The  enthusiasm  which  that  enterprise  inspired,  appears  to  us  like 
a moral  contagion.  Like  other  great  events,  it  produced  its  evil  and  its  advan- 
t&ntageous  consequences.  It  tended  to  destroy  serfage — that  species  of  tem- 
perate slavery  which  prevailed  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  exhausted  the  barons, 
and  directed  against  the  foreign  enemy  those  fighting  propensities  which  they 
had  hitherto  indulged  against  each  other.  It  enlarged  the  public  mind,  and 
imbued  it  with  some  notions  of  navigation,  commerce,  arts,  and  learning. 
After  this  period  had  passed  away,  literature  beigns  to  revive ; universities 
are  founded ; the  State  begins  to  come  out  of  the  social  relations,  with  features 
of  greater  distinctness.  Order,  at  least  of  an  imperfect  kind,  begins  to  take 
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the  place  of  brute  force.  The  features  of  Feudalism  begin  to  fade  away  ; and, 
as  we  rise  into  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  we  discover  the  public 
mind,  as  if  gazing  on  the  bright  dawn  of  civilization  such  as,  unhappily,  the 
day  has  not  realized.  The  East  Indies,  which  had  been  lost  from  the  map  of 
the  world  during  the  middle  ages,  are  re-discovered  by  Portuguese  navigators. 
An  Italian  sailor  plucks  up  a new  hemisphere,  from  the  untravelled  waters  of 
the  Western  ocean ; printing  is  invented ; architecture  and  the  arts  are  all 
revived.  Greek  and  Roman  literature  became  an  absolute  passion ; and  the 
public  mind  seemed  to  enter  upon  a new  career,  with  a young  energy,  an  en- 
thusiasm, a capacity,  a ripeness  for  improvement,  such  as  the  world  had  never 
seen  before. 

Such  is  a general,  but  imperfect  outline  of  what  Christendom  had  passed 
through,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  During  the  course  of 
that  century,  a new  species  of  warfare  interrupted  as  I would  say,  (leaving  to 
others  the  same  right  to  holding  a different  opinion,)  the  onward  progress  of 
the  human  mind.  Hitherto  the  Christian  commonwealth  had  preserved  its 
unity  ; and  if  there  had  been  wars,  they  had  for  their  object  the  things  of  the 
present  world.  Now,  however,  humanity  is  to  be  afflicted  with  the  wars 
respecting  the  world  to  come.  The  question  divided  States  as  well  as  individ- 
uals ; and  each  took  the  side  which  its  conviction  of  principle,  or  its  political 
interest,  seemed  to  determine.  Since  that  period,  the  progress  of  the  public 
mind  has  not  been  proportionate  to  the  advantages  that  had  been  acquired,  and 
to  the  time  that  has  since  elapsed. 

In  the  hasty  view  which  I have  taken,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  States,  during 
these  ages,  you  will  not  suppose  that  I have  purposed  to  exhibit  anything  like 
the  general  detail  of  society,  or  of  the  principles  and  feelings,  which  formed 
its  inward  and  daily  workings.  For  it  happens,  in  history,  that  the  things 
which  are  least  honourable  to  human  nature,  are  those  which  are  most  con- 
spicuously displayed.  Thus  to  have  an  idea  of  our  own  times,  of  the  state  of 
morality  in  our  country,  or  even  in  our  own  city,  future  ages  may  have  re- 
course to  our  laws,  the  records  of  our  courts,  and  systems  of  police.  All  the 
rest  will  have  sunk  away,  and  be  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  in  the  insti- 
tutions, which  private  virture  shall  have  founded  for  the  relief  of  cotemporary 
destruction.  Indeed,  viewed  in  this  light,  the  Middle  Ages  will  present  fea- 
tures altogether  different  from  those  which  the  truth  of  history,  and  tbe  nature 
of  my  subject  required  me  to  exhibit.  And  as  proof  of  this,  a distinguished 
English  writer  has  published  a work  on  these  same  ages,  in  no  less  than  eleven 
volumes,  in  which  he  shows  clearly  and  with  a depth  and  variety  of  erudi- 
tion that  are  perfectly  astonishing — that  every  portion  of  our  blessed  Saviour’s 
sermon  on  the  mount,  was  reduced  to  practice  during  that  identical  period. 
What,  then,  does  the  whole  prove?  Simply,  that  there  was  then,  as  there  is 
now,  a singular  mixture  of  good  and  evil ; with  this  difference,  perhaps,  that 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  both  good  and  evil  were  vigorously  carried  out ; while 
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the  simplicity  of  those  times  knew  none  of  the  artifices,  by  which  pur  superior 
advantages  enable  us  to  conceal  the  latter,  and  to  display  the  former,  as  much 
as  possible. 

It  is  now  time  to  consider  the  Church — descending  to  us,  step  by  step,  and 
day  by  day,  with  that  order  of  things,  in  the  state  which  I have  just  attempted 
to  describe.  It  is  manifest,  not  only  by  reason,  but  also  by  the  experience  of 
all  nations,  that  if  moral  power  is  to  have  any  place  at  all  in  the  estimate  of 
legislators,  this  moral  power  must  necessarily  be  founded  on  Religion.  Civil 
laws  regulate  the  external  actions  of  men ; but  religion  extends  to  the  interior 
working  of  those  affections  of  the  human  heart,  which  precede  the  outward  ac- 
tion. Hence,  too,  it  has  been  Baid  by  a philosopher,  that  if  religion  were 
banished  from  the  social  relations  of  men,  society  itself  would  become  little 
better  than  pandemonium.  It  is  not,  then,  wonderful  that  the  Church,  descend- 
ing side  by  side  with  the  succession  of  events,  in  the  order  of  things  I have 
described,  should  by  choice  or  necessity,  have  exercised  a remarkable  influence 
on  the  nascent  institutions  of  every  age.  She  was  the  depository  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith — she  preserved  its  inspired  annals,  the  sacred  Scriptures — she  had 
learned  from  the  lips  of  its  Divine  Author,  the  high  and  holy  truths  which  it 
was  important  for  mankind  to  know,  and  which  it  was  her  special  mission  to 
preach  and  to  propagate  throughout  “all  nations.”  Her  sphere  of  action  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  world,  and  among  men,  whatever  might  be  the  culture  or 
confusion  of  their  condition.  It  is  time,  then,  to  consider  what  the  Church  is 
in  itself,  and  what  it  was,  historically,  in  its  connection  with  the  States  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  itself,  the  Church  is  essentially  independent  of  all  States, 
and  of  all  forms  of  government.  Its  true  and  primary  office  is  to  preach  the 
doctrines  of  the  Saviour.  It  received  direct  and  absolute  power  from  Him  for 
that  purpose.  As  a divinely  appointed  society,  the  Church  has  the  right  to 
make  laws  for  her  own  government,  and  for  the  proper  guidance  of  her  mem- 
bers, independent  of  any  power  on  the  earth.  If  she  has  at  times  interfered  with 
the  civil  prerogatives  of  temporal  sovereigns,  her  right  to  do  so  is  not  founded 
on  divine  character ; but  resulted  either  from  the  concessions  of  those  States 
themselves,  or  from  the  absolute  exigency  of  circumstances. 

It  was  impossible,  that,  during  the  period  to  which  I have  alluded,  the  Church 
should  not  have  taken  a prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  Christendom.  This  is 
explained  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  From  the  very  moment  Constantine 
became  a Christian,  he  professed  a new  code  of  moral  law,  which  denied  him, 
though  Emperor  of  Rome,  the  right  to  do  evil,  either  in  his  public  or  private 
capacity.  Every  attempt  which  he  made  to  reform  the  corrupt  laws,  and  the 
yet  more  corrupt  administration  of  them,  under  Paganism — which  he  had  just 
renounced — naturally  excited  the  opposition  of  those  who  still  adhered  to  the 
bloody  spectacles  of  the  Amphitheatre,  and  the  worship  of  Olympus.  The 
new  and  more  humane  elements,  derived  from  the  Christian  religion,  and  in- 
fused into  the  ancient  legislative  code,  required  new  officers  for  their  proper 
vol.  1.  82 
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administration.  These,  where  they  could  be  found,  were  naturally  taken  from 
among  the  Christians ; and  certain  departments  were,  by  usage,  if  not  by  law, 
consigned  to  the  bishops  of  the  Church.  Thus  the  unfortunate  portions  of  the 
human  race  were  especially  placed  under  their  care.  The  case  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan  was  consigned  to  their  protection ; prisoners  in  like  manner; 
the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  slaves.  From  that  moment  it  became  necessary 
for  the  civil  legislator,  in  abrogating  old,  or  in  enacting  new  laws,  to  consider 
how  far  they  were  in  accordance  with  the  moral  principles  of  the  Christian 
fath.  The  laws  touching  marriage  and  divorce,  and  others — lying  at  the  very 
root  of  social  existence — were  obviously  of  this  description.  Hence,  inter- 
course with  the  clergy,  the  acknowledged  interpreters  of  the  Christian  faith, 
became  a necessary  consequence  of  the  imperial  transition  from  the  old  to  the 
new  system.  The  laws  which  he  enacted  subsequently  to  his  conversion,  and 
which  are  still  found  in  the  code  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  show  the  effects 
of  his  new  connection  with  the  Christian  Church.  The  emperors  had  hitherto 
been  absolute  and  despotic  in  their  power — he  puts  limits  to  his  own  authority. 
The  slaves  had  hitherto  enjoyed  little  more  legal  protection  than  the  ox  of  the 
field — he  makes  laws  to  protect  them,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  gradual 
emancipation.  He  mitigates  the  cruelties  of  Roman  punishment ; he  restrains 
the  capacity  of  magistrates;  he  checks  the  injustice  of  the  rich  against  the 
poor;  he  repeals  the  laws  which  authorised  adulterous  concubinage;  he  puts 
limits  to  the  avarice  of  usurers ; he  takes  precautions  against  the  destitution  of 
poor  children,  and  provides  for  their  support  at  the  public  expense.  In  reference 
to  the  Church,  he  authorised  and  encouraged  the  erection  of  temples,  and  the 
solemnities  of  public  worship.  The  immunities  which  he  conferred  upon  the 
clergy,  as  a distinct  body,  were  exceedingly  limited.  He  merely  exempted 
them  from  personal  taxation,  and  from  public  service ; and  it  is  remarkable 
that  he  conferred  the  same  exepmtion  on  physicians,  and  the  professors  of  belles 
lettres. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  formal  union  of  Church  and  State,  ei- 
ther expressed  or  implied,  during  his  reign.  And  the  influence  which  was 
exercised  by  the  clergy  in  civil  affairs,  from  that  period  until  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  empire  in  Western  Europe,  was  entirely  of  a moral  nature.  The 
sanctity  of  their  lives,  in  most  instances — the  more  elevated  character  of  their 
virtue — their  sympathies  for  the  wretched — their  works  of  charity  and  zeal, 
must  account,  principally,  for  the  influence  which  they  exercised,  during  that 
period.  That  they  began  to  be  regarded  by  the  people  with  veneration  and 
afleotion,  as  their  best  friends,  is  undeniable,  and  easily  accounted  for.  The 
authorities  of  the  State,  also,  found  among  them  men  of  superior  learning, 
whom  they  often  took  to  their  councils  in  critical  matters  appertaining  to  secu- 
lar affairs.  It  was  the  age  of  the  Augustines  , the  Leos,  the  Chrysostoms,  the 
Jeromes,  and  the  other  great  writers  and  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church.  Al- 
ready had  the  Church  framed  such  laws  as  were  required  for  the  order  of  the 
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clergy  and  the  government  of  her  members.  These  laws  were  founded  on 
the  new  principles  of  Christian  equity,  adapted,  as  a code  of  discipline,  to  the 
situation  of  the  faithful.  They  were  as  canons — rules, — the  authority  neces- 
sary for  the  execution  of  which,  rested,  as  a spiritual  authority,  in  the  Church 
itself.  The  highest  penalty  known  to  the  Church,  then,  or  at  any  time,  was 
excommunication.  But  this  spiritual  weapon  acquired,  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
and  from  another  source,  civil  consequences  which  did  not  belong  to  it  as  an 
instrument  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Successive  Christian  emperors,  ei- 
ther from  a zeal  for  religion,  or,  with  a desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their 
people,  took  portions  of  this  ecclesiartical  discipline,  and  incorporated  them 
with  the  civil  laws  and  jurisprudence  of  the  State,  attaching  to  the  violation  of 
them  civil  penalties,  which  it  was  never  pretended  the  Church  had  intrinsic 
power  to  inflict.  It  is  in  this  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  manner,  that 
the  mixture,  or  the  union  of  the  two  powers,  seems  to  have  occurred.  In  our 
first  popular  view  of  the  subject,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  Church  and 
the  State  were  two  great  tyrants,  who,  if  they  had  kept  separated,  could  not 
have  accomplished  much  to  the  detriment  of  mankind ; and  who,  for  this  rea- 
son, agreed  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  enthralling  their  com- 
mon subjects.  No  phantom  of  the  imagination  can  be  more  false,  or  delusive 
than  this.  The  union  took  place  in  the  manner  I have  described ; and  at  the 
period  of  its  occurrence,  it  is  quite  probable  that  neither  the  heads  of  the 
State,  nor  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  had  the  slightest  anticipation  of  the 
ulterior  consequences  to  which  it  has  led.  It  thus  became  incorporated  in  the 
imperial  code  of  political  jurisprudence,  as  we  see  by  the  compilations  of  the 
Emperors  Justinian  and  Theodosius  the  younger. 

As  an  instrument  of  Government,  however,  even  this  code  perished  with 
the  fallen  power  of  the  Empire.  The  barbarians,  laughed  at  written  laws : 
and  when  civil  order,  and  government,  and  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  ha- 
bits of  organized  social  life,  had  been  overthrown  by  them,  in  their  several  ir- 
ruptions, there  remained  hardly  a hope  for  the  restoration  of  society,  except  in 
the  living  authority  of  the  clergy  and  the  Church.  Whatever  may  be  our 
judgment  of  the  question,  in  the  happier  organization  of  modern  times,  it  is 
doubtful  to  my  own  mind,  whether,  in  such  a universal  crisis,  the  Church 
would  not  have  been  recreant  to  her  duty,  if  she  had  not  rushed  to  the  rescue 
of  humanity.  It  is  clear,  that  if  her  own  doctrine  and  constitution  had  not  been 
according  to  the  intention  of  her  founder,  indestructible, — they,  too,  would 
have  been  carried  away  by  the  deluge  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  which  over- 
swept  the  world.  When  the  turbid  waters  had  settled,  all  that  remained  was 
chaos ; and  on  the  Church  devolved  the  work  of  the  new  creation.  She  alone, 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  preserved  the  memory  and  all  that  survived  of  the 
MMiiilfl  and  times  that  had  passed  away.  Entirely  destitute  of  physical  power, 
•he  could  exercise  but  a moral  force,  which  the  rude  nations  entirely  disre- 
garded. The  first  thing  necessary,  is  to  win  them  over  to  the  religion  of  Christ ; 
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and  though  the  self-denying  virtues  of  that  religion  were  but  little  heeded  by 
those  martial  proselytes,  still  it  was  an  important  point,  even  for  their  tempo- 
ral melioration,  that  they  should  be  believers  in  the  Christain  doctrines,  which 
they  did  not  always  practise. 

Three  things  are  obviously  necessary  for  the  formation  and  well-being  of 
society,  order,  liberty,  and  the  power  of  defence.  It  is  manifest,  that  liberty, 
without  order,  is  licentiousness ; and  the  difficulty  in  the  condition  of  those 
new  populations  was,  first  and  most  of  all,  the  absence  of  order.  They  were 
to  be  civilized ; and  this  could  not  be  accomplished  without  subordination.  To 
say,  then,  that  the  interference  of  the  Church,  at  that  period,  was  a meddling 
with  civil  government,  as  the  term  is  now  understood,  would  convey  an  en- 
tirely false  meaning.  Properly  speaking,  there  was  no  civil  state  in  existence. 
All  was  confusion,  rapine,  tumult,  and  disorder.  Yet,  in  all  this  chaos  and 
confusion,  there  lay  the  germ  of  all  our  modern  States,  which  would  have  per- 
ished, in  all  probability,  had  not  the  Church  provided,  as  best  she  could,  for  its 
culture  and  future  development.  The  clergy  became,  to  a certain  extent  and 
of  necessity,  the  defenders  of  the  weak  against  the  oppressions  of  the  strong. 
The  councils  of  the  Church  are  no  longer  exclusively  employed  in  defining  the 
great  truths  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  of  the  clergy,  engaged  their  particular  attention.  The  civil 
power  is  everywhere  paralyzed  and  rendered  impotent,  by  the  turbulent  in- 
dependence of  cheiftains ; and  the  people — that  is,  the  whole  mass  of  the  com- 
mon people — are  crushed  to  the  earth,  by  the  power  which  those  chieftains 
claimed  to  exercise  over  them.  In  the  enactments  of  several  of  the  synods, 
during  those  ages,  questions  appertaining  to  the  State  are  treated  and  disposed 
of.  The  council  is  a kind  of  mixed  assembly — a species  of  general  European 
Congress — in  which,  after  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  transacted  what 
appertains  to  doctrinal  matters,  princes  and  the  heads  of  States  take  part,  in 
forming  regulations  affecting  those  enactments  a greater  moral  sanction , as  if 
coming  from  the  approbation  and  authority  of  the  Church.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  great  Council  of  Lateran. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  even  during  the  Empire,  the  bishops  sometimes 
discharged  the  office  of  civil  judges,  in  case  the  parties  were  Christians,  and, 
by  mutual  consent,  appealed  to  them  for  their  decision.  After  the  events  we 
have  described,  and  in  the  new  order  of  things,  this  was  still  more  natural  and 
necessary.  They  alone  had  some  idea  of  the  ancient  jurisprudence ; and  the 
people  naturally  flocked  to  their  tribunal,  rather  than  to  the  barbarous  ordeals, 
or  proofs  by  fire,  by  water,  and  by  duel,  which  the  Northmen  were  accustomed 
to  employ.  But  the  part  which  the  bishops  took  in  civilizing  the  legislation 
of  States,  is  too  extensive  to  allow'  me  to  dwell  upon  it  in  detail. 

We  must  rather,  nowr,  raise  our  eyes  to  those  great  events,  in  which  the 
head  of  the  Church  on  earth  incurred  so  much  of  the  censure  of  modern  times. 
We  must  not  forget,  that  the  system  of  government  which  then  prevailed,  and 
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the  influence  of  the  Church,  as  diffused  among  the  people,  made  it  the  constant 
interest  of  those  who  were  unjustly  oppressed  by  superior  force,  to  strengthen 
their  cause  by  whatever  support  might  be  derived  from  the  sanction  of  religion. 
Hence  the  frequent  appeals  from  the  Princes  to  the  Pope,  to  shield  their  rights 
against  the  unscrupulous  invasions  of  rivals  and  enemies.  It  frequently  hap- 
pened, that,  as  all  property  or  rights  under  the  protection  of  the  Church, 
were  deemed  more  sacred  and  inviolable,  Princes,  for  their  better  security, 
became  vassals  of  the  Holy  See ; and  hence,  the  origin  of  those  claims,  which 
many  of  the  Popes  cherished,  and  enforced,  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  rulers 
of  the  temporal,  as  they  were,  in  reality,  of  the  spiritual  kingdom.  It  is,  in- 
deed, quite  true,  that  not  only  some  of  themselves,  but  also  some  writers  of 
their  times,  disposed  to  flatter  their  views,  have  contended  that  they  inherited 
the  one  right,  no  less  than  the  other,  in  virtue  of  their  succeeding  to  the  special 
powers,  which  Christ  conferred  on  St.  Peter,  for  the  government  of  the  Chris- 
tian fold. 

Having  once  conceived  this  notion,  we  know  that  in  some  cases  it  was  carried 
to  an  extravagant  length.  On  the  other  hand,  the  population  of  Europe,  rude  as 
was  their  condition,  professed  themselves  believers  and  members  of  the  Church. 
The  same  persons  were,  also,  members  of  the  State ; and  the  laws  for  their 
government  emanating  from  this  double  source,  instead  of  acting  on  them  sepa- 
rately, were  blended,  in  many  instances,  by  the  authority  of  the  State  alone, 
into  a complex  code  of  legislation,  embracing  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law. 
Thus,  it  was  assumed,  that,  as  all  were  of  the  same  faith,  the  two  powers — 
though  having  their  separate  existence,  in  themselves — might  be  so  united  as 
to  produce  harmony  of  results,  and  contribute  to  the  general  good.  Instead  of 
this,  however,  the  mixture  seems  to  have  led  to  perpetual  strifes,  and  misun- 
derstandings. It  would  not  be  possible  to  enter  upon  the  merits  of  a single 
controversy  between  the  Pope  and  any  of  the  sovereigns,  with  whom  he  so  fre- 
quently disputed.  It  is  true,  that,  at  times,  and  in  the  case  of  individual 
Popes,  the  claim  to  exercise  authority  over  what  would  now  be  called  the  civil 
aflairs  of  this  world,  reach  to  an  extent  at  which  we,  judging  it  by  the  standard 
of  the  present  day,  look  back  with  astonishment  and  wonder : until,  at  length, 
such  claims  naturally  died  away,  when  the  causes — and  the  system  of  those 
ages  which  had  called  them  into  existence — ceased  to  operate  and  to  exist. 
We  look  upon  them  as  a strange  anomaly  in  the  history  of  Europe ; but  we 
must  not  forget  that  they  occurred  at  a time,  when  its  whole  civil  and  social 
condition  was  made  up  of  systematized  anomalies.  It  is  quite  possible,  howr 
ever,  that  were  we  able  to  appreciate  the  necessities  and  circumstances  in 
which  those  claims  originated,  we  should  think  them  perfectly  natural,  and 
come  to  regard  them  as  having  been  instrumental,  not  only  in  the  establish- 
ment of  civil  order,  but  also  in  the  first  planting,  the  first  remote  preparation 
of  the  very  liberties  and  security  which  Christian  nations  now  enjoy. 

Whenever  a striking  and  extraordinary  developement  of  any  single  moral 
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power  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  mankind,  we  may  be  assurred  that  it  is 
the  result  of  some  latent  principle,  deeply  though,  perhaps,  silently,  working 
in  the  mass  of  the  people,  which  thus  finds  a vent  and  a medium  of  expression. 
So  in  regard  to  the  civil  authority  exercised  by  the  Pope.  We  must  seek  an 
explanation  for  it  far  more  adequate  than  the  superficial  idea  of  priestly  ambi- 
tion, working  on  the  ignorance  of  the  popular  mind.  Besides  the  direct  spir- 
itual mission  of  the  Church,  the  Popes,  as  her  visible  head  on  earth,  have  ever 
found  a deep  and  profound  interest  in  the  happiness  and  moral  improvement 
of  the  Christian  people.  It  was  in  the  direction  to  promote  that  happiness, 
that  order  should  be  made  to  rise  out  of  chaos,  after  the  breaking  up  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  It  was  in  the  same  direction,  that,  simultaneously  with  the 
establishment  of  order,  the  elements  of  civilized  liberty  should  be  gradually 
evolved  out  of  the  rude  form  of  savage  freedom,  which  the  invader  had  brought 
from  the  forests  of  the  North.  How  could  these  objects  be  accomplished, 
except  by  bringing  them  under  submission  to  moral  authority  P And  there 
was  no  authority  under  Heaven,  before  which  those  iron-hearted  warriors 
would  have  submitted,  except  that  of  religion — in  other  words,  of  the  Church. 
The  pillage,  and  strife,  and  turbulence  of  the  times,  pointed  out  the  exercise 
of  this  spiritual  power  as  the  only  principle  of  common  safety.  It  became 
recognized,  acknowledged,  even  popular,  as  a mighty  resource  of  God's  pro- 
vidence, for  the  conservation  of  human  rights,  during  a period  that  threatened 
to  overthrow  them  all.  The  law  of  the  State,  so  called,  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  barbarous  enacments,  the  law  of  the  strong  against  the  weak. 
But  the  law  of  the  Church,  framed,  in  its  code  of  discipline,  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times,  in  regard  to  the  morals,  both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
laity,  was  a code  to  which  all  professed  submission.  That  law  was  no  respec- 
ter of  persons ; it  was  the  same  for  the  noble,  the  prince,  the  peasant,  and  the 
. serf. 

You  will  see  accordingly,  in  the  history  of  those  times,  Bishops  and  Popes 
employing  the  spiritual  weapon  of  excommunication,  and  other  censures,  with 
a directness  and  independence,  which  viewed  in  the  light  of  our  age,  appear  in- 
finitely extravagant,  and  almost  inconceivable.  Now  the  sentence  is  denounced 
against  the  people,  or  some  of  their  factious  leaders,  for  their  insubordination  to 
their  rulers ; and  now  it  is  fulminated  with  the  same  stern  impartiality  against 
their  sovereigns  themselves.  The  merits  of  the  quarrels  between  individual 
Popes  and  Princes,  are  variously  judged  of,  in  history.  But  there  is  one  con- 
clusion, which  forces  itself  on  the  mind  of  whoever  reads  history  dispassionate- 
ly, and  in  the  light  of  philosophy, — which  is,  that,  apart  from  the  mere  personal 
passions  and  feelings  of  these  individual  popes  and  princes,  themselves,  the 
principle  of  ecclesiastical  censures  as  applied  to  the  temporal  concerns  of  the 
people,  was  to  reduce  them  into  civil  subordination ; while  its  principle,  again, 
when  directed  against  their  sovereigns,  was  that,  in  enforcing  subordination, 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  should  be  preserved,  and  protected,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  public  laws,  and  oaths  of  office,  by  which  those  sovereigns  had 
bound  themselves  to  rule.  If,  again,  you  find  the  popes  encouraging,  and  some- 
times almost  heading,  those  military  enterprises,  or  crusades,  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Holy  Land ; — falling  in  with  the  paroxysms  of  enthusiasm,  which  they 
had  excited ; — it  was  because  neither  subordination  nor  liberty,  could  be  of  any 
avail,  unless  the  Christian  nations  of  western  Europe  combined  for  their  com- 
mon defence.  Religion  was  the  only  social  bond  of  communion,  on  which  those 
nations  could  be  rallied ; — and  had  not  the  Church  interfered  for  the  purpose 
of  uniting  them,  we  do  not  see  by  what  human  means  the  followers  of  the 
Arabian  prophet  would  have  been  prevented  from  overflowing  the  nations  of 
Christendom,  and  leaving  western  Europe  to  be  found,  at  the  present  day,  in 
the  same  condition  as  the  Turkish  Empire. 

The  philosophical  analysis  of  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  power,  putting 
aside  mere  party  views,  will  show  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  popes,  their  influence,  in  point  of  historical  fact,  was  directed  to  forming 
and  maturing  the  three  great  principles  on  which  civilized  society  can  alone 
rest  securely,  namely  : order,  liberty,  and  public  safety.  It  is  acknowledged, 
on  all  hands,  that  they  were  men  in  advance  of  the  civilization  of  their  age ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  pope — without  any  physical  force  at 
his  command ; oftentimes  unable  to  govern  his  own  petty  territory ; frequently 
obliged  when  he  had  just  launched  his  sentence  against  some  tyrant,  to  fly  and 
hide  himself— should  have  been  able  to  find  so  general  an  acquiescence  in  that 
sentence,  if  he  had  not  been,  in  those  ages,  the  personification  of  some  great 
popular  principle,  or  social  want,  working  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
themselves ; but  which,  in  such  times,  could  not  otherwise  find  expression  or 
produce  effect.  Neither  should  this  appear  wonderful.  The  Church  herself, 
in  all  her  forms  of  government,  was,  as  she  still  is,  a model  of  modified 
and  admirably  well-regulated  democratic  jurisprudence.  In  the  Church, 
the  principle  of  suffrage  and  election,  has  ever  prevailed,  it  was  by 
election  or  merit,  that  the  clergy  themselves  were  taken  from  the  ranks 
of  the  people ; and  the  humblest  member  of  the  clerical  body,  according 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  might,  by  that  principle  of  election,  be  eleva- 
ted, from  one  grade  to  another,  even  to  the  highest  dignity.  Many  of  the  popes, 
even  to  the  present  day,  were  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  people.  Now  this 
model  of  the  universal  Church,  pervaded  civil  society  at  all  times.  It  was  con- 
stantly in  action,  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  could  not  fail  to  give  them 
those  primary  notions  of  order  and  of  liberty,  by  which  their  respect  for  mere 
physical  strength  and  brute  courage,  gradually  gave  way  to  their  reverence  for 
moral  force,  and  intellectual  merit.  The  councils,  also,  furnished  them  with  a 
model  of  deliberative  and  representative  assemblies.  For,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  this  principle  of  election  and  representation,  is  unknown  beyond  the  limits 
of  Christianity ; and,  even  within  these  limits,  is  not  derived  from  any  idea  of 
a “ social  contract,”  but  from  the  living,  practical,  daily  working  and  example, 
of  the  social  principles  of  the  ancient  Church. 
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It  may  be  asked,  however,  what  right  Popes  could  have  had  to  meddle  with 
sovereigns  at  all  P In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said,  namely,  that 
this  meddling  was  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  the  times — it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  it  was  then  the  only  means  by  which  limits  could  be  put  to  regal 
and  imperial  despotism.  A Christian  sovereign  was,  by  this  means,  denied, 
find  abridged  of  the  right  of  being  despotic.  He  was  sworn  to  fiulfil  the  obligations, 
prescribed  at  his  coronation  } and  he  was  sworn  under  the  implied  and  admitted 
penalty,  of  being  called  to  an  account  by  the  Church,  if  he  afterward  violated 
his  oath  and  became  publicly  perjured.  But  not  for  this  cause  exclusively : 
if  he  oppressed  his  subjects,  contrary  to  the  laws  5 if  he  outraged  some  great 
principle  of  Christian  morals  : if  he  would  have  two  wives,  at  the  same  time  ; 
or  in  any  other  manner,  glaringly  violated  his  duty  as  a Christian,  or  as  a 
ruler : — the  modern  idea,  that  a sovereign  has  a right  to  govern  as  he  thinks 
proper,  would  have  been  for  him  of  no  avail.  The  eyes  of  his  own  subjects, 
and  of  Christendom,  in  such  a case,  would  be  turned  to  the  common  father  of 
the  Church,  remonstrance  from  the  Pope  would  follow — after  remonstrance, 
threats ; — and  if  these  proved  fruitless,  then  came  the  celebrated  M thunders  of 
the  Vatican,”  the  mere  imaginary  echoes  of  which  conjure  up  hobgoblins  in 
the  minds  of  grown  up  children,  down  to  the  present  day* 

Thus  the  Church,  or  rather  the  people,  vindicating  their  rights  through  the 
head  of  the  Church,  tolerated  no  despot,  no  tyrant,  on  the  thrones  of  Europe. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  assert  that  this  incidental  power  was  not  sometimes  exer- 
cised in  an  arbitrary  and  improper  manner,  in  mere  passionate  and  personal 
quarrels,  in  which  beyond  the  personal  motive,  there  is  not  a shadow  of  prin- 
ciple involved.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I have  myself  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
the  conviction,  that  it  is  to  this  power,  rightly  or  wrongly  exercised,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  advantages  of  responsible  governments  in  modern  times. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  king  or  emperor,  under  this  system,  came  to  be  regarded 
as  only  the  supreme  officer  of  the  whole  people ; and  that,  while  this  system 
prevailed,  even  in  its  mitigated  form,  which  has  also  long  since  passed  away, 
the  idea  of  an  absolute  government  in  Christendom  was  utterly  unknown. 
Under  it  the  representation  of  the  public  wants  and  public  will  grow  up,  in 
the  form  of  Diets,  General  Assemblies,  Cortes,  and  Parliaments ; and  the  ob- 
ject of  these  assemblies  was  to  circumscribe  and  regulate  the  power  of  the 
sovereign,  no  less  than  to  define  and  enlarge  the  rights  of  the  subject.  The 
Cortes  of  Spain,  while  this  jurisprudence  was  at  least  theoretically  in  exist- 
ence, were  accustomed  to  tell  their  sovereign,  at  the  opening  of  the  assembly, 

“ that  each  of  them  was  equal  to  himself,  and  all  united  were  more  than  his 
equal.”  We  know  what  rights  were  exercised,  and  wThat  limits  were  pre- 
scribed, for  the  royal  authority  in  the  Diets  of  Germany,  and  in  the  Parlia- 
ments of  France  and  England. 

In  those  days,  the  “ divine  right  of  monarchy”  never  entered  into  the  hands 
of  men.  Even  in  the  eighth  century,  Pope  Zachary,  writing  to  the  people  of 
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France,  says,  “ the  prince  is  responsible  to  the  people,  whose  favour  he  en- 
joys. Whatever  he  has — power,  honour,  riches,  glory,  dignity — he  has  re- 
ceived from  the  people.  * * ♦ * The  people  make  the  king,  they  can 
also  unmake  him.”  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  one  of  the  greatest  divines  of  the 
Church,  in  any  age,  lays  down  in  his  principles  of  theology,  that  Civil  Go- 
vernments are  not  by  “ divine  right,”  but  by  “ human  right ;”  and  that,  “ when 
any  thing  is  to  be  enacted  for  the  common  good,  it  ought  to  be  done  either  by 
the  whole  multitude  of  the  people,  or  by  their  representative.”  Even  Bellar- 
mine  says,  “ it  is  false,  that  political  princes  have  their  power  from  God  only: 
for  they  have  it  from  God,  only  so  far  as  he  has  planted  a natural  instinct,  in 
the  minds  of  men,  that  they  should  wish  to  be  governed  by  some  one.  But 
whether  they  should  be  governed  by  kings,  or  by  consuls — by  one,  or  by 
many — by  a perpetual,  or  temporary  magistrate,  depends  upon  their  own 
wishes.”  In  fact,  so  far  as  the  Church  had  power  to  influence  the  thoughts 
and  ideas  of  men,  in  regard  to  the  responsibility  attached  to  the  exercise  of 
power,  this  was  the  doctrine  perpetually  inculcated,  and  the  working  of  this 
principle,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  only  different  in  form,  but  essentially  the 
same  in  essence  as  at  the  present  day.  Then,  it  was  accomplished  through 
the  medium  of  excommunication ; now,  through  that  of  revolution. 

This  doctrine  was  not  a theory  only,  but  reduced  to  practice.  Bracton,  one 
of  the  judges  of  Henry  III.  of  England,  writes,  that  “the  monarch  is  called 
King  (Rex)  from  governing  well,  and  not  from  reigning;  because  he  is  King 
while  he  reigns  well,  but  a tyrant  when  he  violently  oppresses  the  people 
entrusted  to  him.”  And  he  adds,  that  “ he  is  not  a King  who  rules  by  his 
own  will,  and  not  by  the  law.”  In  the  Council  of  Lyons,  held  in  the  reign 
of  the  same  Henry,  the  English  proxies,  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the  realm, 
protested  against  King  John’s  grant  of  tribute  to  the  Pope,  as  a nullity,  and 
called  on  the  Council  for  redress — precisely  because  the  King  had  made  the 
grant  without  the  consent  of  the  nation . The  Magna  Charta  itself-— the  old 
well-spring  of  all  our  liberties — was  but  the  written  text  of  the  liberties  which 
we  had  preserved,  in  the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  people,  from  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor;  but  which,  now,  are  reduced  to  writing,  “signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered,  by  the  parties  thereto.”  Particulars  in  detail,  however, 
mu3t  be  omitted,  in  a subject  like  the  present.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
the  old  common  law  of  England  contained  all  the  elements  of  perfect  civil 
freedom;  that  a custom,  “time  out  of  mind,”  “ whereof,”  in  the  old  phrase, 
“ the  memory  of  man  goeth  not  back  to  the  same,”  was  as  good  a title  for 
popular  rights  and  privileges,  as  any  statute  of  both  houses  of  parliament. 
And  whence  did  those  customs,  usages,  and  common  law,  derive  their  origin? 
Unquestionably  from  the  principles  of  canon  law,  engrafted  on  the  nation  and 
ingrained  into  the  people,  through  the  medium  of  the  clergy  and  the  Church. 

Hence  the  obscure  origin  of  those  rights  which  we  prize  most,  in  the  im- 
proved civilization  of  thfc  present  day — the  just  organization  of  the  courts  of 
vol.  1.  83 
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justice, — the  character  and  condition  of  witnesses, — the  equality  of  right  be- 
tween the  humblest  subject  and  the  sovereign  himself— the  rights  of  the  accu- 
sed— the  forms  and  order  of  deliberative  assemblies,  and  the  universal  rights 
of  representation  in  affairs,  such  as  taxes,  connected  with  burdening  of  the 
people.  Time,  and  the  improvements  of  the  public  mind,  have  contributed, 
no  doubt,  to  perfect  all  these  great  instruments  and  formularies  of  public  and 
social  right.  But  if  the  course  of  human  events,  through  the  lapse  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  had  not  compelled  the  Church  to  interfere  in  the  temporal  con- 
cerns of  States  and  sovereigns,  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  we  should  ever 
be  blessed  with  their  enjoyment.  They  do  not  exist  in  Russia,  nor  in  Turkey  ; 
and,  although  the  Chinese  Empire  has  enjoyed  a certain  dwarfish  civilization 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  there  has  been  no  increase,  no  develope- 
ment  in  her  social  institution ; and  she  preserves  to  this  day,  among  other  evi- 
dences, that  universal  type  of  unchristian  and  barbarous  nations : namely 
hostility  to  foreigners. 

It  would  be,  however,  a mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  Pope  in  launching  excom- 
munications for  civil  crimes,  had  no  rule  of  guidance ; or,  that  that  the  people 
paid  any  attention  to  them  when  they  were  papably  against  their  rights.  The 
principle  of  excommunication  was  recognized ; but  the  justice  of  its  applica- 
tion, in  such  cases  was  a matter  of  individual  judgment,  according  to  the  merits 
of  each  particular  case.  Thus,  there  are  instances,  and  particularly  in  refer- 
ence to  the  dispute  between  King  John  and  his  barons,  in  which  the  people, 
and  the  Bishops,  too,  disregarded  the  Pope’s  judgement,  and  even  his  cen- 
sures, with  as  much  true  independence,  as  they  would  at  the  present  day  : not 
because  they  rebelled  against  his  authority,  but  because  that  authority  had  been 
exercised  through  the  false  representations  of  the  monarch. 

Strange  and  confused  as  this  state  of  society  seems  to  have  been— this  work- 
ing and  fermentation  of  all  the  elements  of  civil  and  of  social  order— yet  it 
was  in  such  a state  of  things  that  the  rights  of  humanity,  the  limits  and  the 
duty  of  government,  and  the  laws  of  nations,  were  brought  out  and  defined. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  period,  which  may  be  still  included  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  arts  and  sciences,  and  general  literature  were  revived.  The  dis- 
coveries which  were  made  became,  or  ought  to  have  become,  new  instruments 
of  greater  development — particularly  the  compass,  the  discovery  of  gunpowder, 
and  the  press.  But  it  is  quite  certain,  that  liberty,  and  the  protection  of  laws, 
and  the  cultivation  of  science,  have  not  made,  within  the  last  three  hundred 
years,  half  the  progress  they  had  made  during  the  three  hundred  years  pre- 
vious. 

Among  the  evils  resulting  from  the  system  of  mixed  Church  and  State,  may 
be  enumerated  that  persecution  which  the  State,  or  the  Church,  or  both  to- 
gether, exercised  in  cases  of  departure  from  the  established  faith.  It  certainly 
never  was  a principle  of  the  Church,  to  coerce  men’s  religious  convictions. 
One  thousand  testimonies  in  every  age  will  show  her  teaching  to  have  been, 
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that  man’s  convictions  of  Christian  truth,  in  order  to  be  acceptable  to  God,  must 
be  sincere  and  voluntary ; and  yet,  the  history  of  these  ages  show  the  extent 
to  which,  authorized  by  laws  growing  out  of  the  union  referred  to,  govern- 
ments punished  religious  errors  with  temporal  penalties.  But  it  so  happened, 
in  the  actual  condition  of  society,  every  error,  or  heterodox  opinion  in  religion, 
became  a crime  against  the  State ; and  it  is  equally  true,  that,  for  the  most 
part,  the  advocates  of  new  doctrines,  in  those  ages,  trusted  not  a little  to  their 
swords  for  the  propagation  or  maintenance  of  ther  laith.  Thus,  theDonatists, 
in  the  fourth  century,  are  assailed  by  the  State ; but  not  till  after  they  had 
thrown  the  provinces  of  Africa  into  confusion  by  their  violence.  In  the  same 
century  some  of  the  Priscillians,  in  Spain,  were  put  to  death.  The  most 
celebrated  Bishops  of  the  Church,  however,  in  that  age— such  as  St.  Martin 
and  St.  Ambrose — pronounced  their  anathemas  against  the  authors  of  those 
executions.  In  fact,  they  were  directed  by  the  avarice  of  the  tyrant  Maxi- 
mus, in  order  to  possess  himself  of  their  property. 

In  the  fifth  century,  Pelagianism,  another  heterodox  system  of  religion,  pas- 
sed, without  however  exciting  bloodshed  or  civil  discord.  The  Iconoclasts  of 
the  eighth  century,  instead  of  being  persecuted,  became  themselves  the  perse- 
cutors. The  Albigenses,  in  the  twelfth  century,  appear  to  have  been  the  ob- 
jects of  the  most  severe  laws  and  measures,  recorded  in  the  annals  of  those 
ages.  Contemporary  writers  describe  them  as  persons  who  could  not  be  tol- 
erated, even  at  the  present  day,  by  any  civilized  government  in  the  world. 
They  were  entirely  distinct  in  their  doctrine,  and  in  their  history,  from  the 
Waldenses,  who  appear  to  have  been  of  a simple,  patient  and  tranquil  char- 
acter. All  this,  however,  did  not  save  them  from  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the 
age.  The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  are  more  distinguished  for  the  wars 
which  were  carried  on,  under  the  pretence  of  religion,  but  which,  it  may  be 
safely  suspected,  had  their  origin  more  in  the  prospect  of  political  advantages 
on  either  side,  than  in  the  love  of  truth,  or  the  pure  zeal  for  its  triumph.  The 
struggle  appears  to  have  been  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  who  should 
persecute  the  most — for,  as  I remarked  before,  the  mixture  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical power  which  in  the  early  ages,  was,  as  I conceive,  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstances or  necessity,  has  been  kept  up  in  all  the  modem  governments  of 
Europe,  of  every  religious  name,  down  to  the  present  day. 

If  the  Catholics  have  sinned  on  this  subject,  as  I am  ready  to  concede,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  their  regard,  the  iniquities  of  their  fathers 
have  been  visited  on  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  There 
is  certainly  no  denomination  of  Christians  that  has  so  little  reason  to  be  in  love 
with  Church-and-State-unions,  as  the  Catholics.  In  most  Catholic  countries 
themselves,  that  union  holds  their  reign  in  a species  of  degrading  bondage.  In 
Protestant  governments,  they  are  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  worshipping  God 
according  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers ; but  the  good  things  of  the  state 
for  them.  But  other  denominations  have  been,  equally,  made  to  feel  the 
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pressions  of  this  system.  And  it  may  have  been  a special  providence  of  God, 
that  this  great  unpeopled  hemisphere  should  have  been  discovered,  precisely 
at  a period  when  it  could  serve  as  a refuge  and  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted 
of  every  name,  and  of  every  creed.  It  was  this  system  of  Church-and-State- 
union,  which  caused  the  Puritan  pilgrims  to  seek  a landing  place  on  the  rock 
of  Plymouth,  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  this  which  caused  the  tranquil  waters 
of  St.  Mary ’s  river,  in  Maryland,  to  be  disturbed  by  the  bark  of  the  Catholic 
pilgrims ; — and  from  that  period  to  the  present,  wherever  civil  and  religious 
liberty  have  been  rudely  invaded  throughout  the  civilized  world,  the  eyes  of 
the  sufferer  have  wistfully  turned  toward  the  home  of  conscience  and  freedom 
of  the  West. 

It  will  be  recorded  hereafter  as  a glorious  circumstance,  in  the  annals  of  this 
country,  that  the  solitary  pilgrim  on  arriving  at  these  shores,  no  matter  from 
what  nation,  has  been  met  by  the  humane  and  liberal  genius  of  the  land,  which 
inspired  even  his  own  countrymen  to  form  societies  for  the  purposes  of  his  re- 
lief; and  that  these  societies  are  sustained  by  the  generous  spirit  and  approba- 
tion of  the  whole  country.  It  is  now  more  than  seven  hundred  years  since 
Pope  Adrian  IV.,  made  a present  of  Ireland  to  King  Henry  II.  It  is  true  that 
the  authenticity  of  the  document  has  been  denied ; but  taking  it  for  granted,  it 
could  never  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  his  holiness,  that  he  was  remotely 
preparing  the  necessity  for  the  humane  and  charitable  work,  in  which  you  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Irish  Emigrant  Society  are  engaged.  It  was  not,  however,  the 
document,  real  or  pretended,  of  the  pope,  which  transferred  Ireland’s  sovereign- 
ty to  a foreign  government.  Even  in  that  age,  the  Irish  would  have  looked  on 
such  a document  as  so  much  blank  parchment.  But  their  own  internal  divisions 
made  them  an  easy  prey  for  the  sword  of  the  invader.  During  these  seven 
centuries,  they  have  been  crushed  and  trampled  to  the  earth.  While  both 
countries  were  Catholic  they  were  denied  the  benefit  of  English  laws.  When 
a new  religion  was  adopted  in  England,  and  when  the  monarch  of  that  coun- 
try— as  those  of  most  other  countries,  that  embraced  the  change — made  him- 
self the  single  and  only  source,  both  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power,  Ireland 
felt  the  benefit  of  English  laws  only  in  the  bitterness  of  their  proscription. 
She,  however,  for  the  most  part,  adhered  to  her  first  convictions ; remained 
constant,  and  faithful  to  her  first  love.  Penalties  have  been  inflicted;  but 
they  have  produced  no  change.  If  penalties  were  still  threatened,  we  should 
have  no  dread : but  there  is  something  else  which  is  now  spoken  of,  and 
which  comes  within  the  legitimate  range  of  my  subject.  The  State  or  its 
organs,  are  throwing  out  hints,  as  if  the  intention  were  now  to  effect  an  indi- 
rect union  with  the  Irish  Catholic,  no  less  than  the  Irish  Protestant,  Church. 
Thus,  should  it  ever  be  attempted,  will  be  presented  as  a measure  of  kindness. 
And  we  know,  that  in  the  treatment  of  the  Irish  Catholic  people,  by  thte  Brit- 
ish Government,  kindness  is  the  only  temptation  that  never  was  tried.  That 
it  will  be  as  unavailing  as  the  rest,  I have  no  doubt. 
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The  people,  and  their  clergy— and  above  all,  their  faithful,  and  vigilant  hie- 
rarchy— will  never  at  this  late  day,  permit  the  ministry  of  their  religion  to  be 
polluted,  or  even  to  be  brought  into  suspicion,  by  the  touch  of  Government 
gold.  I have  great  confidence  in  all  this.  But  I have  greater  still,  in  the 
mercies  of  God  toward  a long-suffering  people.  Still,  if  in  the  inscrutable 
councils  of  Providence,  such  an  event  be  yet  in  reserve,  I should  bow  down 
in  submissive  adoration  ; but,  while  bowing,  I should  pray  Him  as  an  humble 
member  of  the  Universal  Hierarchy,  that  the  day  which  should  witness  such 
humiliation,  might  be  postponed  until  after  1,  at  least,  shall  have  been  gathered 
to  the  sleep  of  my  fathers. 


THE  ENGLISH  SUNDAY* 

It  is  very  provoking  for  people  to  talk  to  an  author  in  a way  that  shows  they 
have  not  read  his  works. 

“ What  did  you  think  of  the  Italian  music  ?”  said  some  one  to  me. 

“The  vocal  music  of  Italy  is  beyond  all  compare,  more  beautiful  than  that 
of  any  other  country.” 

“ The  German  music  is  very  fine  ?” 

“In  instrumental  music  the  Germans,  surpass  all  the  world:  in  Germany 
every  peasant  is  a performer.” 

“ ’Tis  a pity  that  it  is  not  so  in  England : music  is  an  innocent  amusement, 
and  keeps  the  people  in  good  humour.” 

“At  what  time  would  you  have  our  common  people  learn  to  play  music? 
They  are  employed  in  labour  six  days  in  the  week,  and  you  will  not  let  them 
fiddle  on  Sundays.” 

“We  ought  to  keep  holy  the  sabbath-day.” 

“ D’abord , Sunday  is  not  the  sabbath : Sunday  begins  at  twelve  o’clock  on 
Saturday  night;  whereas  the  sabbath  begins  at  sun-set  on  Friday  evening.” 

“ We  mean  to  do  the  same  on  Sunday  as  the  Jews  do  on  their  sabbath.” 

“We  permit  to  ourselves  many  things  on  the  Sunday  which  the  Jews  think 
unlawful  on  their  sabbath ; but  in  these  we  are  not  wrong,  since  the  obliga- 
tion to  observe  Sunday  is  not  derived  from  the  Decalogue.” 

“ But  the  sabbath  was  instituted  at  the  creation,  and  confirmed  by  the  law 
given  to  the  Jews.” 


• ‘‘'From  Personal  and  Literary  Memorials,”  by  the  late  Mr.  Best,  the  auther  of  “Four 
years  in  France,”  “ Italy  as  it  is,”  etc.  Mr.  Best  had  been  Lean  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  which  office  he  resigned  on  becoming  a 
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“ It  is,  in  its  nature,  not  a moral,  but  a positive  precept,  and  was  abrogated 
on  the  introduction  of  Christianity.’ 1 
u What  P Abrogate  a divine  law  ?” 

“ Nay,  I argue  from  our  own  practice : if  we  acknowledge  the  obligation,  by 
what  authority  have  we  changed  the  day  and  the  manner  of  our  observance  P 
There  is  a certain  Jewish  rite  to  which  no  Christian  submits:  if  we  thought 
ourselves  subjected  to  the  precept,  should  we  comply  with  it  by  cutting  off  a 
joint  of  the  little  finger  ?” 

“ But  we  keep  Sunday  in  memory  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection.” 

“True;  and  many  of  the  early  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity,  who,  with 
this  intention,  honoured  the  first  day  of  the  week,  continued  also  to  keep  holy 
the  seventh  day ; a proof  that  the  observance  of  the  former  was  not  substituted 
for  the  observance  of  the  latter.  A new  festival  with  a new  meaning  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  apostles : for  this  inference  from  our  own  practice,  tradition 
must  be  our  warrant,  since  the  New  Testament  is  silent  on  the  subject.” 

“ But  Sunday  ought  to  be  kept  holy  ?” 

u Certainly ; we  ought  not  to  omit  assembling  ourselves  together,  as  the  man- 
ner of  some  is !” 

“ Mighty  easy ! Go  to  church  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  fiddle  and 
dance,  and  see  stage  plays,  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  1” 

“ Be  pleased  to  observe  that  you  cannot  bring  forward  any  divine  or  scriptu- 
ral injunction  for  passing  the  whole  day  in  spiritual  exercises:  if  you  think 
that  it  ought  to  be  passed  so,  that  is  your  private  interpretation : but  your  pri- 
vate judgment,  however  respectable,  is  not  a law  for  all  Christian  people.” 

“ I think  some  innocent  relaxation  ought  to  be  allowed.” 

“ I contend  for  nothing  but  what  is  innocent : but  I insist  that  what  is  inno- 
cent, as  an  amusement,  on  other  days  of  the  week,  is  also  innocent  on  Sunday : 
that,  by  forbidding  quoits,  foot-ball,  cricket,  and  other  athletic  Sunday  sports, 
the  population  of  towns  and  cities  is  reduced  to  the  strength  of  man-milliners 
and  the  health  and  activity  of  button-makers ; that  by  shutting  up  places  of 
public  resort,  you  drive  them  into  the  private  haunts  of  debauch  and  sensuali- 
ty ; and,  to  end  where  we  began,  by  making  a sin  of  Sunday  music,  that  is,  of 
music  on  a Sunday,  you  diminish  the  general  stock  of  gaiety,  good-humour, 
and  kind  feeling,  and  moreover,  take  from  the  poor  man  the  opportunity  of 
learning  a liberal  art  that  would  be  to  him  the  source  of  cheap,  sober,  and  so- 
cial pleasure.” 

We  have  seen  in  this  dialogue  that  the  Lord’s  day  is  not  the  sabbath  ; that  it 
does  not  replace  the  sabbath ; that  its  observance  is  not  enjoined  in  Scripture 
but  by  the  church.  The  same  authority  is  alone  competent  to  define  the  mode 
of  observance.  Now  the  Catholic  Church  ordains  that  all  the  faithful  assist  at 
mass  and  abstain  from  servile  works  on  that  day ; but  no  man,  or  body  of  men, 
speaking  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  given  any  deter- 
minate rule  on  this  head.  Doubtless,  at  the  Reformation,  the  good  people  con- 
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tinned  to  go  to  church  and  refrain  from  labour  as  they  had  been  used ; while 
the  indifferent  and  the  strict  party  kept  holy  the  day,  each  as  seemed  them  good. 
These  two  parties  have,  from  the  beginning,  divided  the  reformed  or  separated 
Church  of  England:  of  late  years  the  strict  party  appears  to  have  gained 
ground ; and,  unhappily  for  those  who  have  but  one  day  in  seven  in  which  to 
amuse  themselves,  the  local  magistrate,  backed  by  well-meaning  but  ignorant 
zealots,  puts  down,  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  whatever  he  pleases  to  consider 
as  a profanation  of  the  Lord’s  day ; while  the  rich,  contented  with  their  own 
Sunday  enjoyments,  will  not  take  the  trouble  nor  incur  the  odium  of  repres- 
sing this  tyranny  and  cruelty, — for  such  it  is, — inflicted  on  the  poor  by  pious 
prejudice  and  mistaken  sanctity. 

That  hay  and  corn  should  be  spoiled  on  a rainy  Sunday  is  an  evil ; (the  Sab- 
bath was  instituted  in  a climate  that  dreaded  no  such  damage)  but  a much  less 
evil  than  that  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  should  be  deprived  of  their  only  time 
for  cheerful  sport,  their  only  relaxation  from  labour  and  toil. 

The  reunion  of  families  in  society  on  the  Sunday  has  the  effect  of  enabling 
the  servants  of  one  house  to  do  the  work  of  many,  and  thus  leaving  other  ser- 
vants at  liberty.  All  persons  ought  to  be  cautious  not  to  occupy  unnecessarily, 
on  that  day,  the  time  of  those  in  their  employ.  Travelling  on  a Sunday  should 
be  avoided,  since  they  who  travel  on  that  day  keep  others  in  attendance.  The 
benevolent  will  take  these  hints  in  good  part. 


THE  FORCE  OF  PREJUDICE. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Haskins,  late  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  now  not  only  a fervent 
Catholic,  but,  we  believe,  a candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  contributes  some  very 
interesting  details  of  his  travels  in  Italy  to  the  Boston  Pilot.  The  force  of 
prejudice  was  scarcely  ever  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  following  incident 
related  by  him  ft*  one  of  his  last  letters  from  Florence : 

The  following  conversation  with  an  American  artist,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  prejudice  of  our  countrymen  against  the  Catholic  faith,  and  will  explain  the 
remarkable  feet  that  a residence  in  Catholic  countries  does  not  always  remove 
it.  It  was  the  next  morning  after  our  visit  to  the  Boboli  gardens  that  I went 
alone  to  see  the  church  of  the  Annunciation,  a magnificent  and  richly  decorated 
temple,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Tuscany.  It  is  all  incrusted  with 
highly  polished  marble,  and  gilded  stuccos.  The  paintings  and  frescos  are 
very  numerous,  and  done  by  masters.  After  having  examined  the  church  suf- 
ficiently, I retired  to  the  beautiful  open  vestibule  that  conducts  to  it,  there  to 
await  the  arrival  of  my  friend,  who  had  engaged  to  meet  me,  and  to  feast  at  my 
leisure  upon  the  frescos  that  adorn  it.  Here  I found  an  artist  who  was  copy- 
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ingthe  paintings*  He  accosted  me  in  English,  and  I soon  found  that  he  was 
from  the  United  States.  We  immediately  entered  into  conversation,  and  he 
informed  me,  among  other  things,  that  the  monks#  to  whom  the  adjoining  mon- 
astery belongs,  had  given  him  permission  to  spend  one  month  among  them, 
sketching  from  their  choicest  paintings.  But,  added  he,  I do  not  copy  for  the 
at ibjecij  for  I neither  know  nor  care  what  it  is,  but  solely  for  the  faces,  some  of 
which  are  very  fine,  and  for  the  grouping.  But,  said  I,  if  you  were  informed 
of  the  events  which  these  pictures  are  intended  to  commemorate,  and  of  the 
characters  and  histories  of  the  persons  represented,  would  it  not  aid  you  in  ap- 
preciating their  merits,  and,  as  it  were,  inspire  your  own  pencil  in  imitating 
them?  Not  at  all,  he  replied,  for  I regard  all  those  stories  and  legends  as  so 
many  lies — and  all  the  monks  as  a set  of  rascals ! This  was  using  rather  plain 
language  for  a young  artist,  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  and  on  the  very  premises  of 
the  monks  themselves.  But  I could  not  attribute  it  to  a desire  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  his  obliging  benefactors,  for  there  were  none  present  to  hear,  and  if 
there  had  been,  they  would  not  probably  have  understood ; — neither  could  I at- 
tribute it  to  a spirit  of  high-minded,  fearless  American  independence,  for  he 
believed  me  to  be  a Protestant,  like  himself,  and  much  pleased  with  the  pun- 
gency of  his  remark,  he  ceased  from  his  work,  and  awaited  my  approbation. 
For  one  little  moment  the  old  Adam  writhed  within  me,  and  I could  have 
charged  him,  face  to  face,  with  deliberate,  known,  and  insolent  falsehood.  But 
this  passed  away  like  a flash — and  I looked  up  for  a moment  at  the  beautiful 
fresco  from  which  he  was  sketching,  and  which  represented  a group  of  monks 
supporting  a venerable  old  priest,  who  had  just  descended  from  the  altar  after 
having  concluded  his  Mass,  and  was  dying  in  their  arms,  and  I said, — As  to 
the  monks,  if  those  be  portraits,  there  must  have  been  some  holy  ones  in  that 
company.  Better,  no  doubt,  replied  he,  crustily,  in  those  days,  than  any  we 
see  now-a-days ; the  present  monks  are  a miserable,  worthless  set.  Are  you 
personally  acquainted  with  any  of  them  ? I asked.  No,  I neyer  had  the  slight- 
est acquaintance  with  any  one,  neither  do  I desire  to  have  any.  I regret  that 
very  much,  I answered,  confining  myself  to  the  first  part  of  his  Teply,  for  had 
you  been,  I am  sure  that  you  would  entertain  a very  different  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  them.  For  my  party  I have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with 
many  of  them,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  and  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform 
you,  that  I have  found  among  them  persons  gentlemanly,  learned  and  pious, 
and  that  I believe  them  as  a body,  to  excel  in  piety,  and  in  the  practice  of  every 
Christian  virtue.  It  may  be  so,  he  replied  with  an  incredulous  shrug;  the 
only  ones  I have  ever  spoken  with  are  those  in  this  monastery.  And  have 
you,  then,  found  these  of  a character  to  cofirm  your  unfavourable  judgment  of 
the  whole  body,  or  is  it  in  consequence  of  their  treatment  of  you,  that  you  just 
now  pronounced  all  monks  “ a set  of  rascals !”  Oh,  no ! no ! he  instantly  an- 


• The  order  of  Servitcs. 
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swered,  as  though  shocked  at  such  an  inference.  On  the  contrary,  I have  been 
most  agreeably  surprised  at  their  piety  and  intelligence,  and  in  particular,  at 
their  kindness  and  urbanity  toward  myself,  whom  they  know  to  be  a Protestant* 
I had  just  time  to  congratulate  him  upon  having  fallen  into  such  excellent 
hands,  and  to  express  my  pleasure  that  he  should  have  made  so  candid,  though 
involuntary,  an  avowal  of  it,  when  my  friend  arrived,  and  I was  compelled 
to  bid  the  artist  a good  morning. 

The  above  is  but  one  among  many  faots,  that  convince  me  of  how  little  value 
are  oftentimes  the  opinions  and  judgments  of  even  very  sensible  men  ; par- 
ticularly on  questions  obscured  by  the  bigotry  and  prejudices  of  their  own 
minds.  Here  is  a gentleman  of  agreeable  manners,  an  artist,  well  educated, 
and,  I can  believe,  of  sincerty  and  good  faith,  who  has  formed  an  opinion  of  a 
considerable  body  of  men  in  the  Catholic  Church,  many  of  whom  are  distin- 
guished for  their  learning  and  piety,  and  eminent  for  their  good  works ; and 
that  opinion  is,  that  they  are  a company  of  hypocrites  and  scoundrels,  and 
their  pious  legends  a tissue  of  falsehoods.  This  gentleman  will  return  to  the 
United  States ; he  will  carry  his  opinions  with  him.  Those  opinions  will 
have  the  more  weight,  that  he  has  resided  abroad  in  Catholic  countries,  and 
seen  into  the  interior  of  convents,  associated  with  the  monks  themselves,  and, 
in  one  word,  had  possessed  the  best  means  of  obtaining  information.  They 
will,  most  undoubtedly,  be  adopted,  and  pass  current  in  the  circle  in  which  he 
moves,  be  it  great  or  small : and  each  individual  of  that  circle  will  form  another 
centre  whence  to  give  them  a new  impulse,  of  course  garnished  and  exagger- 
ated in  their  progress — and  all  the  members  of  these  different  circles  will  live 
and  die  in  the  firm  belief  of  one  of  the  blackest  falsehoods  ever  invented  by 
Satan, — to  wit : that  monks  as  a body  are  scoundrels  and  liars.  From  similar 
origin,  equally  trivial,  at  least,  have  arisen  the  host  of  prejudices,  and  the 
mass  of  ignorance  that  pervert  the  judgment  and  oppress  the  understanding, 
and  corrupt  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen,  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion. But  for  one  moment  let  us  analyze  the  opinion  of  this  gentleman — let 
us  discover,  if  we  can,  on  what  ground  it  really  rests,  and  we  may  thence 
judge  what  weight  in  general  to  attach  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  differ 
from  us  in  faith,  however  well  informed  soever  they  may  profess  to  be.  And 
first,  was  their  opinion  founded  on  a personal  acquaintance  with  the  individ- 
uals thus  openly  denounced?  Oh,  not  at  all.  He  had  never  had  a personal 
acquaintance  with  an  individual  of  the  whole  body.  Had  he  then  received 
from  them  rudeness  or  insult?  Oh,  no,  on  the  contrary,  the  only  ones  with 
whom  he  had  ever  had  the  least  intercourse  had  treated  him  with  kindness  and 


courtesy — had  thrown  open  to  him  their  choicest  galleries,  and  with  Christian 
urbanity  had  invited  him  to  make  himself  at  home  among  them  for  a month, 


little  imagining  that  they  were  cherishing  an  irreconcilable  foe,  utterly  \ 
to  appreciate  the  attentions  they  proffered  him.  1 may  assert  with  eqM 
dence,  that  his  opinion  was  not  the  result  of  a studious  investigaflen 
vol.  1.  Si  l 
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subject,  or  of  information  obtained  from  pious  and  learned  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church;  for,  as  he  himself  avowed,  he  had  never,  to  his  knowledge, 
opened  a Catholic  book  of  any  kind,  or  conversed  with  a Catholic  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is,  then,  I am  constrained  to  believe,  simply  because  they  are  Catho- 
lics, that  he  condemns  the  monks,  and  brands  them  as  knaves  and  liars.  Un- 
happily,  the  young  men  of  our  country  are  imbued  with  such  prejudices  against 
the  Catholic  faith,  that  without  the  least  knowledge  of  its  principles,  they  feel 
a pride  in  contemning  and  vilifying  it.  From  their  very  infancy,  the  idea  is 
rubbed  into  their  minds  by  the  untiring  zeal  of  parents  and  Sunday  School 
Teachers,  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  6trong  hold  of  the  Devil,  and  the 
monks  his  emissaries.  Impressed  with  such  ideas,  then,  every  thing  that  is 
Catholic  is  bad ; everything  that  is  anti-Catholic  is  good.  Probity  is  forgotten, 
argument  is  rejected,  manly  principle  disregarded ; it  is  no  longer  asked  are 
such  persons  honest,  or  respectable,  or  pious — but  are  they  Catholics?  and  the 
judgment  favourable  or  not,  is  formed  accordingly.  Sectarianism,  however 
multiplied,  and  however  abhorent  to  reason  and  Scripture,  is  regarded  with 
indifference;  infidelity  is  tolerated  ; Mahometanism  is  respected;  but  Catho- 
licism— that  i9,  the  religion  of  nearly  all  Christendom,  the  religion  that  has 
planted  the  standard  of  the  cross  in  every  Christain  land,  and  to  which  its  ene- 
mies are  indebted  for  the  very  name  of  Christian, — Catholicism  is  vilified  and 
hunted  with  all  the  fury  and  perseverance  of  the  most  irreconcilable  hate.  But, 
after  all,  we  should  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  betrayed  into  feelings  or  expres- 
sions of  anger,  much  less  of  reciprocal  hatred,  towards  those  of  our  brethren 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  educated  with  such  cruel  and  unjust  sentiments 
towards  us.  This  blinded  opposition  to  the  truth,  this  induration  of  the  better 
feelings  of  their  nature,  should  be  regarded  by  us  rather  with  sorrow  than  with 
indignation.  For  time  and  for  eternity,  the  loss  will  be  theirs  rather  than  ours; 
unless  we  fail  in  making  sufficient  efforts  for  their  conversion.  In  a spirit, 
then,  far  different  from  that  of  the  Pharisee,  let  us  thank  God  that  we  are  not 
as  they  are,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour  of  men,  offer  them  an  example  of 
forgiveness  and  of  charity. 

But  to  return  to  our  artist.  Of  all  persons  on  the  earth’s  face  to  be  jaundiced 
by  these  unmanly  prejudices,  one  would  suppose  an  artist  would  be  the  last. 
To  Catholics  is  he  indebted  for  every  aid  and  appliance  necessary  to  his  suc- 
cess— nay,  more,  for  the  very  life  and  nerve  of  his  art.  The  very  moment  he 
is  fired  with  an  emulation  to  excel  in  painting  or  in  sculpture  he  leaves  home 
and  country : he  flies  to  Catholic  regions,  he  studies  and  paints  in  Catholic 
churches,  and  convents,  and  galleries ; he  imbibes  inspiration  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  Catholic  masters.  The  unrivalled  galleries  of  the  Vatican  at 
Rome,  the  Royal  galleries  of  Florence  and  Naples,  and  those  of  the  Louvre 
and  Luxembourg  at  Paris,  are  all  thrown  open  to  him  with  a cheerful  whole- 
souled  liberality  that  removes  from  the  mind  of  the  most  timid  stranger  every 
feeling  of  embarrassment.  He  is,  indeed,  every  where  treated  with  a courtesy 
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and  kindness  to  which  he  had  been  wholly  unaccustomed  at  home ; and  in 
view  of  such  generosity  and  kind  patronage,  one  might  reasonably  suppose 
that  a mind  ingenious  and  refined  would,  from  its  own  instinct,  surmount  the 
narrow  prejudices  of  a false  education,  and  instead  of  abusing  his  unsuspect- 
ing benefactors,  and  calling  them  rascals,  would  rather  believe  and  take  a noble 
pride  in  declaring  that  they  had  been  grossly  misrepresented  and  caluminated. 


[From  the  Dublin  Review.] 

THE  “UNITY”  AND  “CATHOLICITY”  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PRO- 
TESTANT CHURCH. 

1.  The  Standard  of  Catholicity , or  an  attempt  to  point  out  in  a plain  manner  cer- 
tain safe  and  leading  principles  amidst  the  conflicting  opinions  by  which  the 
Church  is  at  present  agitated . By  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Biber,  LL.D. 

2.  Dr.  Biber' s Standard  of  Catholicity  Vindicated , being  a reply  to  the  notice  of 
that  work  contained  in  No.  57  of  the  British  Critic. 

3.  Jin  Jlppeal  in  behalf  of  Church  Government , addressed  to  the  Prelates  and  Cler- 
gy of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland : being  remarks  on  the  Debate 
in  the  House  of  Lords  respecting  that  subject , on  the  26th  of  May,  1840. 
By  a Member  of  the  Church. 

4.  A Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon , upon  the  State  of  Par- 
ties in  the  Church  of  England.  By  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  D.D.,  Vicar 
of  Leeds. 

In  looking  over  a late  number  of  an  eminent  quarterly  publication,  we  found 
it  stated  in  an  article  upon  the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  that  certain  persons 
in  this  country  had  been  “ converted  from  Popery  to  the  Catholic  Church.” 

As  we  ourselves,  like  all  other  Irish  Papists,  had  always  been  under  the 
impression  that  the  Church  of  which  the  Pope  is  the  visible  head  upon  earth, 
was  the  Catholic  Church,  we  were  not  a little  puzzled  in  our  endeavours  to 
conceive  what  the  nature  of  the  “conversion”  could  be.  As,  however,  the 
writer  was  engaged  at  the  time  in  the  discussion  of  an  Irish  question,  we  ima- 
gined that  according  to  the  popular  notions  about  Irish  composition,  he  may 
perhaps  have  considered  himself  at  liberty  to  designate  as  a conversion  what  to 
us  appeared  to  be  a movement  ab  eodem  ad  eundem.  We  very  soon,  however, 
observed  that  by  the  “Catholic  Church”  he  intended  to  denote  a certain  globus 
individuorum , who,  in  their  agregate  capacity,  are  in  some  public  documents 
called  “ The  United  Protestant  Established  Church  of  England  and  Ireland ;” 
and  the  nature  of  whose  faith  is  correctly  indicated  by  a negative  designation, 
which  intimates  that  there  are  some  doctrines  against  which  they  “ protest,” 
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without  suggesting  that  there  are  any  which  they  believe.  That  this  fortuitous 
concourse  of  individuals  were  what  the  writer  in  question  intended  to  desig- 
nate as  the  “ Catholic  Church,”  was  put  entirely  out  of  controversy  by  another 
passage,  in  which  he  stated  that  “ a second  class  of  evils  in  Ireland  were  those 
which  arise  from  the  conflict  between  the  old  Catholic  Reformed  Church  and 
the  schismatic  intruders  of  Popery.” 

Having  some  very  strong  doubts  in  our  own  minds  about  the  propriety  of 
applying  the.  term  “ Catholic”  to  a Protestant  establishment,  in  any  sense  which 
we  ourselves  had  ever  attributed  to  the  term  Catholic — believing,  in  fact,  accor- 
ding to  what  we  supposed  to  be  the  universal  acceptation  of  that  particular  ad- 
jective, that  there  was  no  more  propriety  in  calling  the  Church  of  England  in 
Ireland  the  Catholic  Church,  than  in  calling  a jackanapes  a megatherion,  or  in 
calling  a barrel  of  oysters  a barrel  of  whales — we  next  began  to  suppose  that 
the  writer  of  the  article  may  have  had  in  his  own  mind,  and  in  connexion  with 
the  word  Catholic,  some  notions  different  from  those  entertained  by  ourselves, 
and  as  he  stated  in  another  part  of  the  article  that  tills  “ Catholic  Reformed 
Church”  of  his  had  been  lolling  in  a state  of  absolute  idleness  and  inutility  “ from 
the  Reformation  to  the  year  1824,”  we  imagined  it  to  be  possible  that  by  a 
“ Catholic  Church”  he  may  have  intended  to  denote  a Church  which  “ through- 
out the  whole”  of  its  unprofitable  existence  had  neglected  the  performance  of 
every  one  of  the  duties  which  it  was  paid  for  performing — and  that  a “ Catholic 
Church,”  in  the  sense  of  this  writer,  was  therefore  a Church  which  had  con- 
tinued for  three  centuries  to  obtain  money  under  false  pretences.  In  this  re- 
spect, however,  we  were  also  mistaken ; for  in  another  part  of  the  article  we 
discovered  a formal  definition  of  the  sense  in  which  the  term  Catholic  was  used 
by  the  writer  himself.  “Do  men  know,”  says  he,  “the  meaning  of  the  word 
Catholic?  It  means  universal.”  (p.  133.)  Having  our  doubts  about  the  ap- 
plication of  the  term  now  completely  removed,  and  having  our  minds  enligh- 
tened by  the  learned  author  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  itself,  we  began 
to  consider  the  matter  in  a totally  different  point  of  view,  and  to  think  that  the 
writer  in  question  had  been  dealing  in  those  particular  figures  of  speech  called 
mendacium  and  amphibologia,  concerning  the  nature  of  which  amiable  sorts  of 
rhetorical  artifice  he  had  given  some  exemplifications  of  a practical  character 
in  the  course  of  the  article  in  question. 

Upon  extending  our  perusal  to  some  other  publications,  we  find  that  this  re- 
viewer is  not  at  all  singular  in  his  manner  of  applying  the  word  in  question, 
and  that  a sort  of  loose  combination  ha3  been  formed  amongst  a numerous  body 
of  individual  Protestant  writers,  to  drop  the  Protestantism  of  their  designation 
and  assert  the  “ Catholicity”  of  what  Cobbett  used  to  call  “the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  by  lawr  and  bayonets  established.”  How  far  the  writers  in  question 
are  justified  in  this  “turn  out”  against  the  authority  of  grammar,  analogy,  com- 
mon right,  and  common  sense,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  enquire. 

In  the  course  of  the  observations  which  we  shall  have  to  make  upon  this 
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subject,  we  shall  rigorously  abstain  from  entering  upon  the  confines  of  polemi- 
cal theology.  F or  this  prudent  abstemiousness  one  very  sufficient  reason  is, 
that  we  who  indite  this  present  article  are  not  in  any  way  professionally  con- 
nected with  that  science,  and  that  the  extent  of  our  acquaintance  with  it  is  no 
greater  than  that  share  of  theological  knowledge  which  usually  enters  into  what 
is  called  a liberal  education.  Another  equally  sufficient  reason  for  abstaining 
from  polemics  upon  the  present  occasion,  is  that  the  subject  which  we  are  about 
to  handle  is  in  its  own  essence  of  an  entirely  different  nature  from  everything 
theological,  and  that  it  has,  in  fact,  less  connection  with  the  science  of  theolo- 
gy than  it  has  with  geography,  arithmetic,  or  statistics.  The  question  is,  in 
fact,  of  the  simplest  possible  description,  and  as  abundant  materials  exist  for  a 
satisfactory  decision  of  it,  “ we  hope,”  as  they  say  in  the  little  prefaces,  “to  ren- 
der the  merits  of  it  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity.” 

In  the  course  of  this  enquiry  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  making  frequent 
use  of  the  pamphlet  of  which  the  title  stands  third  in  order  at  the  bead  of  this 
article.  The  pamphlet  bears  evident  marks  of  having  been  brought  out  under 
the  actual  inspection,  or  at  least  with  the  entire  approbation,  of  an  eminent 
archbishop  of  the  Establishment ; and  presents  within  a moderate  compass  the 
most  copious  and  authentic  account  that  can  be  anywhere  found  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  Church  of  England  in  respect  to  its  doctrines  and  discipline ; 
— to  the  actual  principles  and  dispositions  of  its  most  important  members,  and 
the  probable  permanence  of  the  establishment  itself. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning.  If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  (if  he  should 
think  it  necessary ) to  refer  to  the  Lexicon  of  our  old  friend  Schrevelius,  he 
will  see  it  stated  in  the  proper  place,  upon  the  authority  of  that  famous  Gym- 
nasiarch,  that  the  Greek  word  Kaiholikos  is  eqivalent  to  the  Latin  Universalis . 
By  the  term  Catholic,  then,  it  seems  that  we  are  to  understand  the  notion  of 
universality  in  reference  to  numerical  or  geographical  extention.  But  as  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  Church  professes  to  have  as  yet  completely  arrived  at 
this  universality,  we  suppose  that  a Church  which  can  have  any  pretence  to  a 
Catholic  designation  must  have  made  the  nearest  approximation  to  this  univer- 
sality— that  her  doctrines  are  professed  over  the  most  extensive  territory,  and 
believed  by  the  greatest  amount  of  actual  votaries.  Now  it  appears  from  the 
statistics  of  Adrian  Balbi,  as  quoted  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  May  1838, 
that  upon  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  there  are  737  millions  of  persons,  and 
that  of  these  there  are  290  millions  who  profess  the  Christian  religion.  Of 
the  290  millions  of  Christians,  no  less  than  139  millions  are  cherished  in  the 
warm  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ; 62  millions  are  included  under 
the  Greek  denomination,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  Roman  Catholics  by 
few  points  except  of  discipline  alone ; whilst  there  are  only  59  millions  of 
persons  all  over  the  world  who  profess  the  negative  doctrines  of  Protestantism, 
in  all  the  chromatical  and  contradictory  varieties  of  infallible  dissent.  In  en- 
deavouring to  ascertain  how  many  of  these  59  millions  belong  to  the  Church 
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of  England,  we  have  experienced  no  small  difficulty  and  embarrasmeut. 
The  first  matter  to  be  enquired  into  was  the  existence  and  situation 
of  the  authority  which  was  to  characterise  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  by  deciding  that  such  and  such  persons  professed  to  entertain  the 
doctrines  of  that  Church,  and  that  such  others  did  not.  Upon  this  point  we 
were  immediately  met  by  a statement  in  the  “ Appeal,”  that  “ the  Church  of 
England  (unlike  every  other  religious  communion)  possessed  within  itself  no 
pawn  of  determining  claims  to  membership .”  (p.  64.)  But,  indeed,  not  only 
were  we  unable  to  ascertain  who  are  the  members  of  this  Church,  but  we  were, 
and  are,  unable  even  to  discover,  with  any  approximation  to  a certainty,  what 
her  distinctive  doctrines  are,  or  whether  she  has  any  distinctive  doctrines,  or, 
indeed,  any  positive  doctrines  at  all.  Eleven  or  twelve  hundred  gentlemen 
who  have  been  ordained  in  that  establishment,  and  who  still  profess  to  range 
themselves  under  its  banners,  and  who  are  perhaps  the  most  learned,  zealous, 
pious,  and  influential  members  of  the  whole  body,  have  notoriously  “ incurred 
a widely-diffused  suspicion,  have  fallen  under  a very  general  imputation,  of 
un-Church-of-England  opinions.”  (Appeal,  p.  71.)  Yet  these  identical  per- 
sons, although  heretical  themselves,  were  able  to  “ cause  an  assembly  of  divines 
to  meet  very  lately  at  Oxford,  and  to  pronounce  a verdict  of  condemnation  for 
heresy  against  no  less  a person  than  the  Regius  Professor  of  Theology  in  that 
University.”  (Ibid.  pp.  68-71.)  This  assembly,  however,  as  we  are  told 
upon  high  authority,  had  no  power  at  all  to  interfere  in  the  case,  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  archiepiscopal  author  of  the  Appeal  declares,  “that  their  whole  pro- 
ceedings were  utterly  schismatical : that  the  trial  itself  was  coram  non  judice , 
and  the  decision  of  no  authority  whatever  in  form  or  in  fact.”  (p.  114.)  “ The 
professor  condemned  as  heretical  remained,  and  continues  to  remain  to  this 
hour,  in  the  University,  in  the  possession  of  his  theological  office,  and  as  ful- 
ly as  ever  authorised  to  give  theological  instruction  to  any  student  who  may 
think  proper  to  seek  it.”  (p.  69.)  The  author  of  the  Appeal  informs  us  that 
the  disciples  of  the  school  of  which  we  are  speaking  have  increased,  and  are 
increasing.  The  augmentation  of  their  numbers  hath  not,  however,  been  suf- 
ficient to  protect  them  against  the  same  sort  of  treatment  which  they  had  them- 
selves bestowed  upon  the  object  of  their  hostility.  One  of  the  most  important 
in  their  series  of  theological  publications  was  condemned  in  the  present  year 
by  the  Hebdomadal  Board  of  the  University,  consisting  of  the  vice-chancellor, 
heads  ol  houses,  and  proctors.  But  a writer  in  the  Times  (17th  March)  in- 
formed the  world  that  the  board  had  no  authority,  even  from  the  statutes  of  the 
University,  to  represent,  upon  such  a subject,  even  the  University  itself,  much 
less  the  whole  Church  Establishment  of  England.  Whilst  Dr.  Hook,  whose 
name  is  reported  to  be  the  very  first  upon  the  list  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  a 
bishoprick,  declares  ( Letter , p.  4)  “that  the  determination  of  the  hebdomadal 
board  to  censure  Mr.  Newman  was  a most  unhappy  determination,  and  that  a 
convocation  of  the  University,  if  summoned  for  the  purpose,  would  reverse  the 
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censure.”  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  occasion  was  considered  as 
presenting  a nodus  dtgnus  vindice  tanto , inasmuch  as  the  convocation  has  never 
been  summoned  for  the  purpose.  The  condemnation  of  the  board  by  the  con- 
vocation would,  however,  as  it  appears,  be  as  futile  as  the  condemnation  by  the 
board  of  the  party  who  procured  the  condemnation  of  the  regius  professor  of 
theology.  The  author  of  the  Appeal  informs  us  that  the  University  has  no 
power  whatever  to  decide  any  questions  of  theology ; and  indeed  if  they  did 
possess  any  such  authority,  the  consequences  of  its  actual  exertion  at  present 
would  be  inconvenient  enough,  as  “ it  is  notorious  that  the  Universities  them- 
selves have  not  been  in  agreement  as  to  theological  opinions  5 and  that  in  cer- 
tain cases,  therefore,  the  same  sentiments  would  be  reckoned  heretical  by  one 
of  those  bodies  and  orthodox  by  another.”  (Jlppeal,  p.  69.) 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Weston,  upon  seeing  three  persons  engaged  in  combat, 
very  sagaciously  concluded  that  two  of  them  must  be  upon  one  side.  But  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  draw  a similar  inference  from  a discussion  in  which  three 
or  four  Universities*  were  engaged ; and  the  consequence  of  investing  the 
Universities  with  the  power  in  question,  may  therefore  be  to  present  us  upon 
a given  subject  with  three  or  four  different  infallible  rules  of  faith,  each  differ- 
ing from  each  of  the  others,  and  all  peradventure  in  opposition  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Church  upon  the  same  subject.  But  there  is  another  reason  why 
this  power  to  decide  upon  questions  of  theology  ought  not  to  be  possessed  by 
the  Universities,  and  that  reason  is,  that  the  learned  bodies  in  question  so  far 
from  being  able  to  decide  controverted  points  in  theology,  know,  in  fact, 
nothing  of  that  science  at  all ; and  neither  teach  nor  learn  it.  The  late  dis- 
cussions of  several  projects  for  altering  the  system  of  education  at  Cambridge, 
were  founded  in  a great  degree  upon  the  fact  that  “ theology  is  scarcely , if  at 
aU , introduced  into  the  course  in  that  University .”  ( Times , May  20th,  1841.) 
In  the  same  document  it  is  asserted  that  the  “ first  principle  of  the  system  of 
education  adopted  in  that  renowned  seminary,  is  to  give  every  man  a liberal 
education  independently  of  the  profession  to  which  he  may  ultimately  turn  him- 
self :”  and  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Melvill  is  adduced  in  support  of 
the  position,  that  “ the  best  method  of  becoming  ultimately  a theologian  is  to 
devote  one's  self  in  the  first  instance  to  the  study  of  the  mathematics .” 

In  a review  of  Dr.  Peacock’s  Observations  on  the  Statutes  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge , in  the  Times  of  the  14th  April,  1841,  the  following  statement  is 
made  upon  this  subject : 

“ The  grand  delinquency  of  the  Universities  is  confessed  to  be  the  slender 
and  inadequate  training  they  afford  to  students  destined  for  the  Christian  min- 
istry. Except  occasional  sermons  at  St.  Mary’s,  the  divinity  student  hears  at 
Cambridge  no  theological  lectures  worth  the  name.  The  Norrisian  Professor  of 
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Divinity  is  compelled  to  read  through  Pearson  on  the  Creed , in  each  course  of 
lectures — a condition,  as  Dr.  Peacock  remarks,  which  would  infallibly  dear 
his  lecture  room , did  not  the  bishop  require  from  candidates  for  holy  orders  his 
certificate  of  regular  attendance.  Butler’s  Analogy , once  lectured  upon  in 
the  University,  has  disappeared  before  the  all-absorbing  mania  for  mathemaHcs. 
Occasionally  college  lectures  are  given  on  the  Greek  Testament,  upon  one  of 
the  Gospels  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles — seldom  or  never  on  the  Epidks. 
Paley ’s  Evidences , too,  are  read.  With  this  slender  furniture  most  of  our  young  cler- 
gy set  forth  upon  their  arduous  task . Of  rhetoric  as  an  art -of  divinity  as  a science 
— of  casuistry — of  criticism,  as  applied  to  the  sacred  Sgriptubes,  they  know 
nothing.  All,  all  has  to  be  learned , amidst  the  cares  and  interruptions  of 
parochial  labour ; for,  during  the  few  months  which  in  general  intervene  be- 
tween the  degree  and  the  bishop’s  examination,  unaided  and  alone,  the  student 
adds  but  little  to  his  stock  of  real  knowledge.” 

This  is  certainly  a very  flourishing  state  of  affairs.  But  perhaps  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  form  a more  satisfactory  notion  of  the  amount  of  theological 
instruction  which  is  imparted  under  the  present  system,  by  seeing  the  pro- 
gramme of  that  which  Dr.  Peacock  proposes  to  introduce.  This  proposal  we 
take  from  the  same  paper  which  we  have  already  quoted,  into  which  it  has 
been  copied  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Peacock  himself : — 

“We  should  be  disposed  to  recommend  regular  and  systematic  courses  of 
lectures  to  be  given  every  year  on  the  following  subjects : 

“ On  the  doctrines , liturgy , and  articles  of  our  Church,  by  the  Norrisian  pro- 
fessor. 

“ On  the  Hebrew  language , by  the  regius  professor  of  Hebrew. 

“ On  biblical  criticism , more  especially  of  the  language  and  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  by  a professor  of  biblical  criticism,  to  be  hereafter  appointed. 

“ On  ecclesiastical  history , more  particularly  of  the  first  four  centuries  after 
Christ,  by  a professor  of  ecclesiastical  history,  to  be  hereafter  appointed. 

“ On  the  canon  of  Saipture  and  the  writings  and  opinions  of  the  early  fathers, 
by  the  Lady  Margaret’s  professor  of  divinity. 

“ On  moral  philosophy  ! and  the  principles  of  moral  evidence  as  affecting  the 
grounds  of  religious  belief  by  the  professor  of  moral  philosophy.” 

From  this  enumeration  it  would  appear  that  there  are  at  present  no  ledum 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant 
Establishment , or  upon  its  liturgy,  or  upon  its  articles,  or  upon  biblical  criti- 
cism, or  ecclesiastical  history,  or  the  canon  of  Scripture , or  the  writings  or  opin- 
ions of  the  fathers,  or  even  upon  moral  philosophy  or  the  principle  of  moral 
evidence  as  affecting  the  grounds  of  religious  belief.  The  decis  ions  of  such  a 
University  upon  the  subject  of  theology,  must  be  as  valuable,  as  satisfactory, 
and  as  conclusive  as  the  decision  of  Costard  in  Love's  Labours  Lost , upon  a 
certain  well-known  arithmetical  problem : — 

Biron.  And  three  times  (hrice  is  nine. 
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Costard . Not  so,  sir,  under  correction,  I hope  it  is  not  so.  I hope,  sir,  that 
three  times  thrice,  sir — 

Biron.  Is  not  nine  ? 

Costard . Under  correction,  sir,  we  know  whereunlo  it  doth  amount. 

Biron . By  Jove,  I always  took  three  times  three  for  nine. 

Costard.  Oh  Lord,  sir,  it  were  a pity  you  should  be  obliged  to  get  your 
living  by  reckoning. 

Biron . How  much  is  it  then  ? 

Costard.  The  parties  themselves,  sir,  will  shew  whercunto  it  doth  amouunt. 
— Love's  Labours  lost , Act  v.  Scene  2. 

With  regard  to  a lew  items  in  the  above-given  “ bill  of  particulars,”  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  “ all  which  is  required  from  the  divinity  student  at  ordina- 
tion, is  a .certificate  of  attendance  upon  the  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity  for 
twenty  lectures  in  one  term,*  no  test  whatever  being  demanded  of  his  informa - 
tion.”  That  during  the  delivery  of  the  said  lectures,  the  majority  of  the  di- 
vinity^) students  hold  in  their  hands  volumes  of  all  sizes,  descriptions,  and 
shapes — history,  poetry,  novels,  travels — whilst  some  think  it  a good  opportu- 
nity to  prepare  for  their  examination  in  Paley’s  Evidences,  or  rather  in  a mere 
selection  from  it 5 (p.  28)  whilst  others  of  the  divinity(!)  students  amuse 
themselves  with  a song  book  or  a jest  book , and  train  themselves  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  a comming  supper  party!”  ( Ldters , No.  2,  pp.  20-21.) 

Nor  is  the  Norrisian  professor  at  all  singular  in  his  inutility.  Indeed  he  is 
very  much  exceeded  in  this  negative  line  by  some  other  individuals  of  the  same 
class;  for  we  find  that  the  Lady  Margaret’s  professor  of  divinity,  in  the  course 
of  twenty -eight  years,  up  to  1836,  had  acquitted  his  conscience  by  delivering 
at  the  rate  of  about  a lecture  and  a half  per  annum,  in  the  form  of  sesquipli- 
cate  sermons,  which  he  spoke  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary’s  Church.  The 
author  of  the  Letters  appears  to  think  that  “these  great  defects  may  be  supplied 
by  an  extension  of  the  professorship  of  casuistry .”  (No.  2,  p.  44.)  How  this 
“ extension”  is  to  be  effected,  or  what  the  meaning  or  nature  of  the  proposed 
extension  can  be,  we  are  unable  to  conjecture,  as  the  writer  himself  had  in- 
formed us  in  the  preceding  page,  that  the  learned  professor  of  casuistry , a cer- 
tain Dr.  Barnes  by  name,  had,  from  the  date  of  his  appointment  in  1813  up  to 
1837,  a period  of  nearly  a quarter  of  a century,  actually  delivered  no  lecture 
at  all!  The  author  of  the  Letteis  takes  upon  him  to  assert  that  the  said  Dr. 
Barnes,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  w^as  too  old  to  be  competent  to  perform  the 
duties  of  any  professorship.  He  possessed,  however,  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  give  in  his  own  favour  two  of  the  five  votes  which  were  necessary  to 
his  election.  The  letter-writer  observes,  “ that  the  worthy  professor  must  have 
exercised  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  art  to  quiet  his  own  conscience  as  to  the  man- 
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ner  of  his  election ;”  and  we  may  add — as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
himself  during  the  continuance  of  his  office.  A man  whose  casuistical  capacity 
was  adequate  to  the  tranquilising  of  his  own  conscience  in  such  circumstances 
must  have  been  a master  in  his  art ; and  the  extraordinary  evidence  of  his  ability, 
furnished  by,  the  fact  of  his  having  never  delivered  a lecture,  affords  an  additional 
and  perhaps  the  strongest  reason  for  lamenting  that  so  great  a genius  should  not 
have  given  his  thoughts  to  the  world  upon  a subject  so  important  in  itself,  and  to 
which  his  abilities  appear  to  have  been  so  peculiarly  adapted.  In  the  University  of 
Cambridge  there  is  no  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  all.*  ( Letter , No.l,  p.  44.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details  about  the  Universtiy  of  Oxford. 
The  Graduate  of  Cambridge  informs  us,  (No.  2,  p.  28,  note)  that  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  examination  for  a degree,  including  the  divinity,  “ is  usually  made  in 
a very  few  days”  by  the  well-known  process  of  cramming;  and  that,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  substantial  difference  between  these  two  “ nurseries  for  the  Estab- 
lished Church, 97  in  the  extent  and  character  of  the  theological  knowledge  which 
they  confer  upon  the  clergy  of  the  establishment.  “ That  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England , when  considered  in  the  persons  of  the  majority,  and  not 
through  the  medium  of  a few  bright  examples,  are  at  present  grossly  ignorant  j” 
and  u that,  in  particular,  the  country  clergy  are  generally  ignorant  of  the  very 
foundations  of  the  faith,”  ( Letter , No.  2,  pp.  14-24)  is  a consequence  which 
the  Graduate  of  Cambridge  very  confidently  deduces  from  the  facts  already 
mentioned.  Of  the  value  of  a decision  by  such  persons  upon  a theological 
subject  there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  we  consider  their  adjudication  merely  in  the 
aspect  of  reasoning  and  information.  How  far  “the  Church”  would  in  any 
sense  defer  to  a decision  by  a convocation  of  such  persons  in  the  case  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  we  know  not ; as  the  most  eminent  individuals  in  the 
establishment  observe  a complete  silence  upon  the  subject. 

Neither  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  nor  even  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  nor 
indeed  any  other  ecclesiastical  “authority,”  appears  to  have  considered  it  any 
part  of  his  or  their  duty  to  take  any  public  notice  of  such  a state  of  af&irs,  or 
to  give  so  much  as  an  authentic  public  manifestation  of  their  opinions  upon  any 
of  the  subjects  in  question.  As  the  matter  stands,  we  have  the  regius  profes- 
sor of  theology  declared  heterodox  by  a “ tumultuous  assembly”  of  divines 
possessing  no  ecclesiastical  judicial  authority,  and  scarcely  any  acquaintance 
with  theology : which  assembly  was  convened  by  other  divines  in  the  Univer- 
sity, which  other  divines  are  condemned  as  heretical  by  the  hebdomadal  board 
of  the  same  University ; which  board  has  as  little  authority  over  the  subject  mat- 
ter as  the  conveners  against  whom  they  pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation ; 
which  condemnation  of  the  board  would  be  condemned  by  the  convocation,  if 
they  were  only  summoned  together  for  the  purpose : whilst  the  persons  who 
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are  colloquially  called  the  heads  of  the  Church,  appear  to  have  either  no  au- 
thority or  no  inclination  to  interfere,  even  to  the  smallest  extent,  in  such  ex- 
traordinary proceedings.  The  gentleman  who  is  the  avowed  author  of  the 
Tract  No.  90,  which  the  board  condemned, affirms,  ( Times , 17th  March)  “that 
[notwithstanding  the  resolution  of  the  board]  his  opinion  remains  unchanged, 
as  well  of  the  truth  and  honesty  of  the  doctrine  maintained  in  the  Tract,  as 
well  as  of  the  necessity  of  putting  it  forth.”  Whilst  Mr.  Sewell,  the  profes- 
sor of  moral  philosophy  in  the  same  University,  affirms,  in  the  postscript  to  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Pusey,  that  Mr.  Newman  is  “ entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
Church  for  having  revived  many  most  important  truths”  which  “ the  Church” 
had,  as  we  suppose,  allowed  to  go  altogether  to  sleep.  Another  of  the  Tracts, 
which  have  proceeded  from  the  same  quarter,  has  the  following  passage : “ Let 
the  Church  [t.  e.  the  Church  of  England]  go  on  teaching  with  the  stammering 
lips  of  ambiguous  formularies  and  inconsistent  precedents .”  (Letter  of  a Protes- 
tant, in  the  Times  of  March  9,  1841.)  In  the  same  letter  it  is  stated  that 
Mr.  Froude  hated  the  Reformers,  liked  Bonner,  and  thought  Bishop  Jewel  an 
irreverent  dissenter ; and  that  Mr.  Newman  said  that  “ he  looked  upon  the 
communion  service  with  grief  and  impatient  sorrow  ;”  and  such  or  similar  must 
be  taken  to  be  the  sentiments  of  the  members  of  the  convocation,  who  would 
condemn  the  board,  which  had  condemned  the  tractarians,  who  had  convened 
the  assembly  of  divines  who  condemned  the  regius  professor  of  theology,  in 
the  University  of  Oxford:  whilst,  in  the  same  paper,  it  was  stated  a few  days 
before  (6th  March,  1841)  that  the  Tractarian  sect  originated  at  a meeting  held 
in  the  summer  of  1833,  at  the  house  of  the  domestic  chaplain  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  letter  in  the  Times  names  the  bishops  of  Exeter,  Chester, 
Chichester,  Winchester,  London,  and  Salisbury,  as  having  issued  injunctions 
warning  the  clergy  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Puseyites.  The  leading  article 
of  the  Times  of  the  same  day,  alleges,  however,  that  some  of  these  same  bish- 
ops have  seconded  the  teaching  the  same  divines  upon  controverted  points 
of  the  “greatest  importance,”  and  appeals  to  the  candour  of  the  writer  of  the 
letter  in  confirmation  of  the  fact. 

Such  are  a few  of  the  outward  and  sensible  symbols  of  unity  which  we  dis- 
covered in  one  department  of  the  Anglo-Hibernian  establishment. 

A considerable  number  of  clergymen,  of  a different  class  from  the  prece- 
ding  (“of  conservative  politics  and  evangelical  sentiments” — Times,  March 
9,)  petitioned  the  House  of  J*ords,  in  the  course  of  the  last  session,  for  a change  in 
the  liturgy,  articles  and  canons  ( for  a new  stock,  lock,  and  barrel ;)  and  the  bishop 
of  Norwich  observed  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  “ among  the  numberless 
clergymen  with  whom  he  had  spoken  upon  the  subject  he  had  never  yet  met  a 
single  one  who  allowed  that  he  agreed  in  all  points  to  the  subscription  which 
betook  at  ordination”  ( Jlppeal , p.  16;)  that  is  to  say,  who  really  believed 
what  he  professed  to  believe  : whilst  the  bishop  of  London  stated  in  the  same 
debate,  “ that  he  had  never  met  with  a single  clergeyman  who  did  not  exprttp 
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his  unqualified  belief  in  the  whole”  ( Ibid  p.  25:)  declaring  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  should,  for  his  own  part,  consider  himself  as  “ eating  the  bread  of  the 
Church  unworthily,  if  he  were  to  subscribe  any  articles  which  he  did  not 
implicitly  believe.”  (p.  25.)  From  which  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  bishop 
of  London  has  never  had,  as  he  expressed  it,  “ the  misfortune  to  meet  a single 
one”  of  the  numberless  clergymen  with  whom  the  bishop  of  Norwich  is  ac- 
quainted; or  w ith  the  petitioning  clergy'  of  1833  or  1841,  who  stated  that 
some  of  the  canons  w'ere  inexpedient,  and  some  of  them  impracticable  (whilst  all 
were  obligatory  upon  the  clergy,  who  were  obliged  to  profess  an  adherence  to 
the  whole;)  and  that  some  deviations  from  the  authorised  forms  and  positive 
obligations  of  the  Church,  were  found  to  be  so  advisable  that  such  deviations 
had  already  been  actually  carried  into  very  general  practice.  (Appeal,  xn.) 
Whilst,  again,  the  author  of  the  Appeal  declares  that  “ it  is  admitted  that  our 
canons  neither  are  nor  can  be  enforced ; that  our  clergy  arc  not  compelled  to 
observe  them  except  by  the  diocesan , and  that  our  bishops  are  not  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  enforce  them”  (p.  127;)  and  that  it  is  notorious,  “that  neither  our 
clergy  are  punished  for  transgressing  them,  nor  our  bishops  for  neglecting  to 
enforce  an  obedience  to  them.”  (p.  128.)  And  we  learn  from  the  same 
source  (p.  133,)  that  a “ publication  used  as  a text-book  in  the  Universities  for 
the  instruction  of  even  candidates  for  orders,  expressly  maintains  the  doctrine 
that  subscription  to  the  articles  implies  no  more  than  that  the  party'  subscribing 
will  not  enter  into  any  controversy  upon  the  points  to  which  the  articles 
relate.” 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich  declared  that  the  Church  of  England  was  founded 
upon  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  right  of  private  judgment  ( Jlppeal , p.  14.) 
But  the  Bishop  of  London  calls  the  declaration,  “a  libel  upon  the  Church,” 
(Ibid.  p.  20,)  and  says  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  Church  “ could  main- 
tain itself  at  all,  was  by  keeping  true  to  the  one  point  of  the  theological  com- 
pass” (Appeal,  p.  22.)  In  our  attempts  to  hit  off  this  one  point,  wre  have  not 
been  more  successful  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  enquiry.  The  Bishop  of 
London  himself  told  us  nothing  about  it,  whilst  the  author  of  the  Appeal 
acknowledges  that  not  only  the  point  of  the  compass,  but  the  whole  compass 
itself  is  a mere  nonentity.  He  comically  adds,  that  there  could  not  be  so  much 
disputation  about  the  direction  of  the  course  to  which  it  pointed,  if  the  com- 
pass, to  say  the  least  of  the  matter,  were  not  very  much  out  of  repair ; and  he 
concludes  by  stating  that  “we  have  nobody  able  to  mend  it.”  (Ibid.  p.  73.) 
Nobody  at  all  seems  to  contemplate  such  a thing  as  a capacity  anywhere  to 
correct  the  variations  of  the  compass,  even  if  it  ever  should  be  repaired.  The 
petitioners  tell  us  that  the  clergy  are  understood  to  be  bound  to  the  observance 
of  all  the  canons,  although  some  are  “ confessedly  inexpedient,  and  some  are 
absolutely  impracticable”  (Ibid.  p.  12.)  But  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  tells  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  he  had  previously  told  Mr.  Wodehouse,  that  the  fact  of 
Mr.  Wodchouse’s  entertaining  difficulties  about  the  Liturgy  and  the  Athana- 
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sian  Creed,  constituted  no  obstacle  to  his  admission  to  holy  orders:  (Ibid,  p. 
7)  and  that  a similar  opinion  was  given  to  Mr.  Wodehouse  by  other  prelates 
whom  he  consulted : whilst,  in  another  place,  we  are  told,  with  a reference  to 
the  authority  and  practice  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  “ that  no  conscientious 
bishop  is  satisfied  with  an  unexplained  subscription  to  the  general  standard ; 
that  he  requires,  or  ought  to  require,  every  candidate  for  orders  to  stand  one 
examination  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  which  he  subscribes”  (p.  120.)  The 
Bishop  of  Norwich  himself  made  some  very  natural  reflections  upon  the  insin- 
cerity of  u confessing  with  our  lips  what  we  do  not  confess  with  our  hearts:” 
whilst  the  condemnation  of  No.  90,  by  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  proceeded  ex- 
pressly upon  the  ground  that  the  tract  reconciled  subscription  to  the  thirty -nine 
articles  with  the  adoption  of  errors  which  they  were  designed  to  counteract. 
As  a replication  upon  this  position  of  the  Board,  it  may  be  stated  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Sewell,  that  “ the  thirty-nine  articles  were  not  intended  as  a body  of 
dogmatical  teaching,  or  as  a system  of  theology,  whose  reception  was  to  be 
imposed  by  authority although  Bishop  Burnett  had  informed  us  that  the 
aforesaid  articles  contained  “ the  sum  of  our  doctrine,  and  the  confession  of 
our  faith.” 

The  party  however,  who  consider  that  “ it  would  be  a serious  evil  to  treat 
these  articles  as  a regular  system  of  the&logy,  or  confession  of  belief,  to  be 
enforced  by  the  ecclesiastical  power,”  are  spoken  of  in  the  following  manner 
by  a high  authority. 

“ Their  teaching  has  now  sunk  deeply  into  the  heart  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ; it  has  acquired  not  merely  a numerical,  but  a moral  power  and  influence, 
which  muBt  henceforth  make  it  impossible  for  any  stateman  to  despise  or  over- 
look, and  highly  indiscreet  for  any  political  party  unnecessarily  to  alienate , 
this  element  in  the  constitution  of  society.  The  younger  clergy  are  said  to  be 
very  generally  of  this  school ; it  has  no  want  of  advocates  among  their  seniors ; 
it  has  penetrated  into  both  Houses  of  Parliament ; and  we  are  confidently  in- 
formed that  it  has  met  with  countenance  from  the  bishops  themselves.  It  has 
completely  succeeded  in  awakening  in  the  church  that  vital  spirit  of  reaction , 
the  necessity  for  which  called  it  into  existence.  We  hear  nothing  now  of  a 
demand  for  the  admission  of  dissenters  into  the  Universities,  of  proposals  to 
abolish  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  Articles,  or  of  contemplated  changes 
in  the  Liturgy ; or,  if  we  do  still  hear  of  them,  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
received,  as  contrasted  with  their  popularity  in  1833,  illustrates  the  com- 
pletenss  of  the  victory  still  more  forcibly.” — Times  of  March  6th,  1841. 

The  most  comical  part  of  the  transaction  is,  that  a polemical  combination, 
which  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  those  alterations  in  the  prayer 
book  “ which  were  called  for  by  many  of  the  clergy  and  laity,”  ( Times , 6th 
March,  1841,)  and  which  has  had  the  effect,  as  we  are  told  in  the  same  place,  of 
preventing  proposals  for  abolishing  subscription  to  the  articles,  should  be  con- 
demned by  the  University  to  which  they  belonged,  for  advocating  an  interpre- 
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tation  of  the  articles  which  “ reconciled  a subscription  to  them  with  the  adop- 
tion of  errors  which  they  were  designed  to  counteract;”  and  that  the  champi- 
ons of  resistance  to  all  contemplated  alterations  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
were  loud  in  proclaiming  to  the  world,  that  the  said  Church  effected  its  u teach- 
ing” through  stammering  lips  by  “ ambiguous  formularies”  and  u inconsistent 
precedents.” 

Such  are  a few  of  the  sources  of  the  perplexities  which  were  encountered 
by  ujb  in  considering  the  more  public  operations  of  the  M Church  establishment 
of  England.”  In  examining  her  more  private  proceedings,  we  find  ourselves 
as  far  as  ever  from  a satisfactory  conclusion.  The  same  high  authority  which 
we  have  already  quoted,  informs  us  that  “ a combination  of  clergymen  holding 
influential  stations  in  the  Church,  and  listened  to  with  great  assiduity  as 
preachers,  declare  that  “ the  bishops  and  the  majority  of  the  clergy  art 
either  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  articles,  or  have  signed  than  in  a 
fraudulent  spirit,  and  for  the  sake  of  emolument,”  ( See  Appeal,  p.  72,) 
and  that  the  tracts  which  have  been  circulated  by  the  said  entirety  of  the  bish- 
ops, and  majority  of  the  clergy  acting  in  form  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Christian  Knowledge,  are  'positively  heretical :*  the  Church  Misssonary 
Society  is  also  denounced  by  some  members  of  the  Church,  holding  influential 
stations,  although  its  character  is  even  higher  than  that  of  the  Christian  Knowl- 
edge Society ; and  although  its  muster  roll  “ is  adorned  with  the  names  of  several 
bishops,  including  the  bishop  of  London,  who  has  actually  ordained  ministers  for 
its  operations”  ( Ibid . p.  76. ) In  fact,  the  greatest  number  of  the  clergy  of  the  es- 
tablishment are  at  present  very  actively  occupied  in  protesting  not  only  against 
the  Church  of  Rome,  but  against  each  other ; every  man  being  at  liberty  as  we 
shall  see  by  and  bye,  to  set  up  as  an  infallible  authority, — be  a Pope  unto  himself. 

Well  may  the  author  of  the  Appeal  exclaim,  “ what  in  such  a case  is  to 
be  done  by  an  ordinary  man?”(p. 77.)  What,  indeed!  In  the  language 
of  the  law,  an  “ ordinary”  man,  generally  means  a bishop.  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  by  the  expression  u ordinary”  man, 
the  writer  means  one  of  the  plain  common  run  of  mankind:  although  be  cer- 
tainly might,  without  any  impropriety,  have  used  it  in  the  more  legal  and  lim- 
ited sense ; as  the  bishops  appear  upon  some  of  the  occasions  in  question,  to 
be  quite  as  much  puzzled  as  the  most  ordinary  laymen.  Both  parties,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  “ Appeal,”  being  u led  astray,  or  left  in  doubt  as  to  what 
it  is  that  the  Church  in  reality  recognises ,” — “ the  Church  not  having  as  it  , 
seems  sufficiently  explained  its  own  meaning  in  every  instance”  (p.  viii.) 

But  the  worst  of  the  matter  is  yet  to  be  told.  For  we  not  only  do  not  know 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Church,  or  what  it  is  that  it  recognises,  but  we, 


• We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Hook  (Letter,  p.  15)  that  this  society  is  now  distracted  by 
a unhappy  discussions,  introduced  by  a party  which  is  suspected  of  a design  to  revolutionise 
the  society.” 
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unfortunately,  do  not  even  know  what  u the  Church”  is  at  all.  We  were  at 
first  inclined  to  think  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Church  of  England  was  at 
least  as  extensive  as  the  information  which  we  have  concerning  our  own 
souls, — that  we  knew,  for  example,  its  existence , although  we  knew  nothing 
very  particular  about  its  essence.  We  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  people 
speak  of  u the  Church ” of  England,  as  positively  as  they  spoke  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  or  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench ; without 
ever  entertaining  a doubt  about  the  real  existence  of  the  subject  matter;  and 
when  the  Bishop  of  London  publicly  proclaimed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  26th  of  May  1840,  that  the  Church  of  England  was  ready  to  “ lay  down 
the  great  truths  which  she  extracted  from  the  Bible,”  we  considered  the  inti- 
mation to  be  as  practical  as  the  notice  which  is  occasionally  given  by  the  Bank, 
that  she  will  on  such  a day  be  ready  to  receive  applications  for  advances  of 
not  less  than  .£2,000  upon  adequate  security.  Having  gotten  as  far  as  to  be 
sure  of  the  existence  of  the  establishment,  our  only  remaining  difficulty,  as 
we  thought,  was,  to  ascertain  the  locus  in  which  her  operations  were  con- 
ducted ; and  we  imagined,  as  a man  gets  his  dividends  at  the  Bank,  his  mar- 
riage license  at  Doctors’  Commons,  and  his  writ  of  mandamus  in  the  Crown 
Office, — that  there  must  be  some  place  in  which  one  may  have  his  theological 
doubts  removed  by  the  Church,  and  where,  upon  making  a proper  application 
during  the  appointed  hours  of  business,  he  may  learn  from  competent  authority 
what  “ the  great  truths  are,  which  the  Church  of  England  has  extracted  from 
the  Scripture.”  And  as  the  Bishop  of  London  had  moreover  asserted  in  his 
speech  above-mentioned,  that  “ the  Church  would  neglect  her  duty  if  she  did 
not  lay  down  those  truths,”  we  believed  that  she  was  in  reality,  and  for  all 
practical  purposes,  just  as  ready,  and  able,  and  willing,  to  instruct  a man,  as 
the  General  Cemetery  Company  is  to  inter  him.  Great  was,  therefbre,  our 
astonishment  upon  hearing  an  archbishop  of  the  establishment,  actually,  and 
publicly  declare  in  the  House  of  Lords,  (ithat  there  was  no  individual,  nob. 
body  or  individuals,  to  whom  any  question  of  doubt  or  uncertainty , or 
any  scruple  or  objection  could  be  referred , — nor  any  constituted  authority 
to  whom  application  could  be  made  in  order  to  determine  any  such  subjects : and 
that  no  power  existed  anywhere  to  “ look  after  such  matters”*  as  the  articles 
of  the  Church’s  belief.  If  the  definition  of  the  nature  and  duties  of  a Church, 
which  is  expressed  in  the  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  be  correct,  it  is 
* evident  that  the  statement  of  the  Archbishop  of  Doublin  had  an  exceedingly 
strong  resemblance  to  a declaration,  that  there  is  in  reality  no  such  thing  at 
all,  as  the  Church  described  by  the  Bishop  of  London ; — that  the  Church  of 
England  of  which  the  Bishop  of  London  spoke,  only  existed,  if  at  all,  in  fic- 
tion and  contemplation  of  law  ; — that  it  is  always  in  abeyance,  like  the  fee-sim- 


• Speech  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  7th,  Aug.  1833.  Appeal,  p.  32. 
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pie  of  a rectory  ; — that,  like  Rabelais9  island,  Medamothi,  it  is  situated  in  that 
negative  locality,  called  nowhere ; that  it  may  be  a vortex,  or  a vibration,  or  a 
metaphysical  substratum  for  the  sustentation  of  super-incumbent  accidents  ; and 
that,  although  such  an  object  of  internal  perception  may  be,  as  the  lawyers 
express  it,  in  nubibus , yet,  that  in  as  far  as  England  was  concerned,  there  was, 
as  the  Reverend  Sidney  Smith  would  say,  no  Church  of  God  here  upon  earth 
at  all ; there  being  at  this  moment  no  body  whatever,  “ politic  or  corporate,” 
“ aggregate  or  sole,”  which  possesses  the  smallest  semblance  of  authority,  to 
decide  authentically  what  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  are,  and 
what  they  are  not.  What  then  is  the  Church  of  England,  and  where  is  it  to 
be  found  ? If  it  be  any  thing  more  than  a mere  ens  rabionis , will  any  one  point 
out  where  its  palpable  existence  can  be  ascertained,  and  what  the  situation  is, 
in  which  the  Church  of  England  is,  according  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
“ ready  to  lay  down  the  doctrines  which  she  has  extracted  from  the  scriptures, 
and  which  truths,  if  she  did  not  lay  down,  she  would  most  grossly  neglect  her 
duty?”  How  she  has  performed  this  duty  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement 
of  the  Quarterly  Review  for  September  1840,  p.  354,  that  “ there  is  sufficient 
difficulty  in  defending  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
merely  because  having  been  too  long  neglected,  they  go  against  the  notions  of 
many.”  In  the  same  publication,  p.  460,  the  writer  says  that  Mr.  Carlyle 
“ is  ignorant  of  the  true  powers  of  the  Christian  Church,  because  for  so  many 
years  the  Church  herself  has  permitted  him,  and  others  around  him,  to  remaip 
in  such  ignorance.”*  This  observation  was  made  in  reference  to  Mr.  Carl- 
yle’s declaration,  that  the  Church  itself  had  become  a skeleton,  or  a scarecrow. 
But  it  will  sufficiently  appear,  from  the  preceding  parts  of  the  present  article, 
that  Mr.  Carlyle  gave  too  substantial  a character  of  the  establishment  in  calling 
it  even  a skeleton : and  indeed,  the  author  of  the  Appeal  informs  us,  that  in  so 
far  at  least  as  concerns  the  authoritative  exposition  of  “ the  truths  which  she 
has  extracted  from  the  Bible,”  the  Church  of  England  “ has  now  ceased  to  be 
a Church  :”  or  at  least,  that  an  essential  feature  of  that  character  has  been  lost” 
(p.  74.)  But  although  it  be  quite  obvious  that  there  exists  no  supreme  or 
central  authority  whatever  in  the  Church,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  either 
an  actual  unity  of  doctrine,  or  even  a plausible  conformity  of  practice,  yet  it 
may  perhaps  be  alleged  that  each  diocese  was  a sort  of  a smaller  church  in 
itself,  and  that  these  independent  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  by  forming  a 
compact  and  quasi  federal  alliance,  may  supply  in  some  degree  the  want  of  a 
more  extensive  and  more  centralised  administration.  It  seems  however,  that 
the  defects,  contradictions,  and  inconsistencies  which  exist  in  these  minor 
jurisdictions,  are  even  greater  than  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
body,  when  taken  as  a whole;  and  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  questions  of  any 


• Quarterly,  September  1840,  (Carlyle’s  Works)  p.  460. 
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considerable  importance,  concerning  which  the  greatest  differences  do  not  exist 
among  the  bishops  themselves.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  enter  at 
much  length  upon  the  dissensions  that  exist  between  these  ecclesiastics  upon 
the  questions  of  baptism,  penance,  the  Athanasian  creed,  and  other  portions  of 
the  Prayer  Book.  Upon  the  subject  of  baptism,  the  clergy,  as  we  are  informed 
by  the  author  of  the  Appeal,  are  divided  pretty  nearly  into  equal  parties  (pp. 
21-2.)  The  most  Rev.  author  of  the  Pamphlet,  adds,  with  much  primeval  sim- 
plicity, that  “ the  Church  obviously  meant  to  inculcate  some  ( sic  italics  and  all) 
opinion  upon  the  point.”  He  goes  to  say  44  what  is  really  painful  in  this  con- 
troversy, is,  that  it  proves  us  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  doctrine  which 
the  Church  enjoins — as  to  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  service  to  which  we 
subscribe.”  It  is  unnecessary  however  to  enter  upon  the  other  subject  of 
dissension,  as  it  appears  that  the  disputes  go  down  so  far  as  to  reach  and  affect 
. the  very  root  and  foundation  of  the  character  both  of  the  episcopal  and  sacerdo- 
tal office.  44  Ambigitur  enim  utrum  ordinatio  sit  sacramentum”  ! ! (p.  117.) 

There  exists  a controversy,  as  to  whether  the  words  “ receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands,”  ought  to  be  understood  as  actually  con- 
ferring the  gift,  or  as  merely  equivalent  to  a benediction  or  prayer  44  as  if  it 
were  said:  we  pray  you  may  receive  it.”  (p.  118)  One  party  object  to  the 
literal  meaning,  for  the  very  satisfactory  reason,  that  “ such  meaning  is  unal- 
lowable 5”  and  the  other  party  object  to  accepting  as  the  potential  mood  what 
is  expressly  clothed  in  the  form  of  the  imperative,  (p.  117-8)  The  conse- 
quences of  this  controversy  are  sometimes  queer  enough.  “ The  bishop  of 
one  diocese  teaches  a deacon  to  understand  the  expression  as  a prayer,  and 
gives  him  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  bishop  of  another  diocese,  where 
he  seeks  the  order  of  priesthood ; but  the  bishop  of  the  latter  diocese  considers 
the  opinions  of  the  other  bishop  to  be  heretical  upon  the  point,  and  “according- 
ly he  rejects  the  candidate  fer  the  very  same  exposition , which  he  has  been  taught 
by  the  original  bishop  to  regard  as  perfectly  orthodox .” 

In  this  case,  then,  says  the  author  ol*  the  Appeal,  “ how  perplexing  may  be 
the  situation  of  a clergyman,  ordained  in  Ely,  beneficed  in  Chester,  and  re- 
moved to  Gloucester:”  (p.  119)  you  may  well  say  perplexing  indeed : unless 
he  could  be  like  Cerberus,  “ three  ecclesiastical  gentlemen  at  once.”  The 
very  principium  individuationis  would  be  smothered  in  him,  and  44  his  inward 
man,”  to  use  the  language  of  Dominie  Sampson,  44  would  irremediably  con- 
found hi3  notions  of  his  own  personal  identity.”  But  if  such  would  be  the 
perplexity  of  a clergyman  ordained  in  Ely,  beneficed  in  Chester,  and  removed 
to  Gloucester,  what  must  be  the  condition  of  a clergyman  ordained  for  the  home 
missionary  operations  P a sort  of  ecclesiastical,  metaphysical  individuum  vagum9 
who  may  have  occasion  to  go  a circuit  through  twenty  dioceses,  each  having  a 
separate  standard  of  infallibility  for  itself.  44  The  doctrine  which  is  held  or- 
thodox in  one  distinct,  being  denounced  as  heretical  in  another,”  (p.  118)  the 
state  of  this  last  man  would  certainly  be  worse  than  that  of  the  first;  and  is 
vol.  1.  86 
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indeed  so  desperate,  that  any  further  contemplation  of  it  has  a tendency  to  be- 
wilder the  imagination.  But  even  the  dissensions  of  the  bishops  are  not  the 
most  hopeless  part  of  the  case : for  the  author  of  the  Appeal  informs  us,  that 
“ the  extent  of  the  schism  existing  in  the  Church  is  advanced  so  for  beyond  the 
sustaining  influence  of  episcopacy,  as  to  be  incurable , even  though  all  out  Irish* 
ops  were  in  harmony  amongst  themselves ;”  (p.  143)  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  expressly  informs  us  (Appeal,  p.  89)  that  the  opinions  of  the  bishops, 
even  if  they  were  unanimous,  have  no  influence,  except  with  regard  to  strict 
legal  enactments,  the  performance  of  which  is  enforced  by  penalties. 

Such  is  a faint  and  imperfect  outline  of  the  picture  which  the  Church  of 
England  has  drawn  of  her  own  condition,  at  the  instant  when  she  has  had  the 
modesty  to  put  forth  pretensions  to  the  character  of  Catholicity.  The  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith  informed  us  lately,  that  a few  years  ago  he  considered  this  “ lot- 
tery” as  upon  the  point  of  going  altogether  to  pieces.  We  are  informed  by 
the  Times , upon  one  day,  that  “ the  Church  of  England  is  staked  upon  a forth- 
coming vote  of  the  legislature upon  another  day,  at  a subsequent  period,  we 
learn  from  the  same  authority,  that  the  same  “ Church  is  struggling  for  exis- 
tence.” Whilst  it  appears  from  the  preceding  part  of  this  article  that  she  has 
not  even  an  existence ; that  she  has  at  least  no  spiritual  existence  to  struggle 
for  5 and  that,  except  as  a recipient  of  revenue , she  has  really  no  existence  at  all. 
To  assume  in  such  circumstances  a designation  which  implies  a universality  of 
dominion,  is  the  same  sort  of  insane,  fatuous  presumption,  as  if  the  pacha  of 
Egypt  had,  afler  the  bombardment  of  Acre,  proclaimed  himself  the  monarch  of 
the  world,  at  a time  when  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would  not  very  soon  be 
left  without  a house  over  his  head.  If  people  will  persevere  in  pretending 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  in  existence  at  all,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  so  5 and  if  they  wish  to  decorate  her  with  high-sounding  de- 
signations, without  any  regard  to  veracity,  they  are  at  liberty  to  enjoy  this  pe- 
culiar sort  of  pastime.  They  may  therefore,  “ an’  they  will,”  call  her 
“ More  just,  more  wise,  more  learned,  more  everything” 

than  any  other  Church  or  congregation  of  people  upon  earth.  But  to  assume 
the  denomination  of  Catholic,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  is  a piece  of 
silly  effrontery,  exactly  of  the  same  kind  as  if  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  to  put  on  a tiara  and  call  himself  Gregory  XVI ; or  as  if  the  bishop  of 
London,  having  adorned  his  person  with  a pair  of  red  stockings  and  other  ap- 
propriate parts  of  the  cardinalitian  costume,  were  to  write  “ The  Cardinal 
Aloysius  Lambruschini”  upon  his  visiting  cards. 

If  such  be  the  pretentions  of  the  Church  of  England  to  Catholicity,  what 
shall  we  say  of  our  friend,  the  Church  of  Ireland,  which  is  quartered  here  at 
home  upon  ourselves;  which  has  decreased,  is  decreasing,  and  will  soon  be  al- 
together extinguished ; which  has,  according  to  the  Quarterly  Review , been 
asleep  during  all  the  time  from  the  Reformation  to  1824 ; which  has  861  par- 
ishes, in  each  of  which  there  are  less  than  50  Protestants;  and  151  parishes 
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in  which  there  are  no  Protestants  at  all.  To  give  the  designation  of  universal 
to  this  Church,  at  a period  when  it  is  rapidly  approaching  to  the  condition  of 
that  sort  of  substance  which  the  logicians  call  pura  nihilitas — to  call  such  a 
Church  universal,  at  such  a time,  is  an  operation  for  which  we  have  no  desig- 
nation remaining;  our  vocabulary  is  exhausted. 


[From  the  (London)  Catholic  Magazine.] 

THE  FASTS  AND  FESTIVALS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

Among  the  many  efficient  and  glorious  incentives  to  devotion  by  which  the 
Church  keeps  alive  in  the  hearts  of  her  children  the  perpetual  remembrance 
of  the  great  mysteries  of  Christianity,  may  be  numbered  the  diversity  of  her 
fasts  and  festivals,  and  the  nicety  of  their  adaptation  to  the  feelings  of  religion 
and  the  events  of  sacred  history,  of  which  their  annual  recurrence  revives 
and  perpetuates  the  memory,,  Every  anniversary,  as  it  successively  ensues, 
is  honoured  by  a celebration  peculiar  to  itself, — the  ritual  of  the  service,  the 
various  ceremonials  employed,  the  very  colours  of  the  sacerdotal  vestments, 
contributing  to  mark  in  a particular  manner  the  solemnity  of  the  day.  How  differ- 
ent in  this  respect  the  practice  of  the  English  Established  Church,  of  which  the 
long  and  tedious  formularies  fall  on  the  ear  with  unvarying,  undeviating  monoto- 
ny, and  seem  all  cast  in  a mould  of  utter  sameness,  whatever  be  the  event  to  be 
commemorated, — the  Birth,  Crucifixion,  or  Resurrection  of  Christ,  the  decol- 
lation of  king  Charles,  or  the  notable  bugbear  of  the  Gunpowder  treason!  In  a 
word,  the  fasts  and  feasts  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  either  practical  exercises  of 
religious  austerity,  or  vivid  memorials  of  the  mighty  events  of  other  days ; while 
in  the  Protestant,  for  either  fast  or  festival,  “ Nominis  Umbra”  is  the  only  dis- 
tinctive appellation.  While  taking  a prospective  view  of  the  Catholic  ecclesi- 
astical year,  it  may  not  be  either  uninstructive  or  unentertaining  to  contrast  its 
various  solemnities  with  the  proceedings  or  apathy  of  Protestantism  during  a 
similar  epoch. 

The  four  weeks  immediately  preceding  the  great  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Christ,  aptly  designated  Advent,  in  anticipation  of  our  Redeemer’s  coming, 
are  set  apart  by  the  Church  as  a time  of  prayer  and  penitence ; while  the 
Protestants  take  hardly  nominal  cognizance  of  any  such  season.  Christmas 
arrives ; and  the  eve  of  that  great  festival  having  been  devoted  to  fasting 
and  devotion,  the  Church  commences  its  celebration  at  the  very  hour  which 
was  hallowed  by  the  birth  of  her  divine  founder.  Perhaps  of  all  her 
multiform  services,  there  is  none  more  beautiful  than  the  midnight  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  which  upon  the  holy  vigil  of  Christmas  summons  us  in  spirit  to  the 
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stable  of  Bethlehem.  How  the  dead  loneliness  of  the  hour  contrasts  with  the 
joyous  canticle  of  praise,  the  lighted  church,  the  illumined  and  decorated  altar, 
the  peal  of  bells,  the  swelling  tone  of  the  organ  ! And  when,  after  the  inter- 
val of  a bygone  year,  the  exquisite  “ Adeste  Fideles”  of  Pergolese  first  bursts 
upon  the  ear  in  the  course  of  that  nocturnal  solemnity,  how  vibrates  the  very 
soul  with  holy  transport!  For  her  hymns  and  anthems  the  Church  has  her 
appropriate  and  exclusive  seasons.  Thus  the  rapturous  song  of  Angels  above 
referred  to,  is  only  heard  during  the  fortnight  that  includes  the  three  festivals 
of  Chrismas  day,  the  Circumcision,  and  the  Epiphany, — riveting,  therefore,  the 
ear  in  a peculiar  manner  to  its  sweet  and  soothing  concords.  In  the  Anglican 
Church,  the  same  air,  with  undiscerning  indifference  adapted  to  the  first  dog- 
grel  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  that  may  chance  to  suita  parish  clerk’s  caprice, 
may  be  heard  any  Sunday  throughout  the  year,  nasally  bawled  forth  by  a pack 
of  village  urchins  in  every  tuneless  and  timeless  variety ! 

On  New  Year’s  day,  the  Church  commemorates  in  a solemn  manner  the  cir- 
cumcision of  our  Lord,  that  mystical  rite  of  the  old  law,  typical  of  the  baptism  of 
the  new,  and  on  Twelfth  Day  she  dedicates  her  services  to  the  celebration  of 
what  has  always  appeared  to  us  as  one  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  episodes 
in  the  history  of  our  Blessed  Saviour.  Can  there  indeed  be  conceived  a situ- 
ation in  sacred  history  more  adapted  at  once  for  the  indulgence  of  pious  med- 
itation and  the  triumph  of  the  painter’s  art,  than  the  midnight  visit  of  the 
Eastern  kings  to  the  cradle  of  the  infant  Jesus  ! What  pictorial  contrasts  are 
presented  to  the  mind  by  the  hoary  visages  of  the  kneeling  Magi,  with  the 
youthful  and  angelic  countenance  of  the  Virgin  Mother ; between  the  gloom 
of  that  humble  stable,  and  the  unearthly  radiance  that  streams  from  the  God 
Child ; between  the  splendid  offerings  of  gold  and  oriental  perfumes,  and  the 
lowliness  of  the  shrine  in  which  the  Divinity  designs  to  receive  the  maiden 
homage  of  mankind ! The  feast  of  the  Epiphany  piously  concludes  the  joyous 
season  that  blends  the  parting  with  the  coming  year, —our  brethren  of  the  Estab- 
lishment having  confined  their  devotions  on  the  occasion  to  keeping  Christmas- 
day  like  Sunday.  Their  churches  indeed  may  have  been  hung  with  holly  and 
misletoe,  but  there  will  not  be  wanting  grudging  utilitarians  at  parochial  meet- 
ings to  cavil  at  and  dispute  the  items  of  disbursement  which  such  useless 
adornment  of  God’s  house  may  have  occasioned. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  the  Church  honours  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  by  a procession  with  lighted  tapers,  which  have  been  previously 
blessed  with  peculiar  forms  of  prayer.  This  very  ancient  and  pious  ceremony, 
mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Pope  Gelasius  the  First  and  St.  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  which  has  given  the  name  of  Candlemas  to  the  day  on  which  it  takes 
place,  has  of  course,  and  in  despite  of  its  prescriptive  right  to  observe  and 
respect,  been  altogether  swept  away  from  the  cold  ritual  of  Protestantism. 

The  next  festival,  in  point  of  chronological  order,  and  invariably  occurring 
during  the  fast  of  Lent,  is  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, — a day 
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upon  which,  laying  aside  for  a brief  interval  her  penitential  trappings,  the 
Church  assumes  her  gayest  adornments,  and  intones  her  canticles  of  jubila- 
tion, to  celebrate  that  mysterious  visit  of  the  angelic  messenger  to  the  meek 
and  humble  Virgin  of  Judsea,  which  heralded  forth  to  a benighted  world  the 
blessed  advent  of  a Redeemer ! In  Protestant  minds,  the  memory  of  this 
holy  feast,  to  which  the  good  old  Catholic  name  of  Lady  Day  still  adheres, 
only  identifies  itself  with  the  payment  of  rent,  and  the  letting  of  tenements. 

How  appropriately  does  Ash  Wednesday  commence  a season  of  penance 
and  humiliation!  At  every  mass,  the  officiating  priest  turns  to  those  who 
have  assembled  for  the  purpose  at  the  altar  rails,  and  crossing  their  foreheads 
with  ashes,  delivers  to  each  one  this  touching  admonition,  “ Remember,  man,  that 
thou  art  dust,  and  unto  dust  thou  must  return!7’  Can  any  sentement  be  con- 
ceived more  adapted  to  predispose  the  mind  to  soberness  and  reflection,  than 
that  with  which  the  Church  has  thus  thought  proper  to  mark  the  opening  day 
of  a time  of  austerity  and  prayer  ? Under  stated  regulations,  and  such  indul- 
gences from  the  extreme  rigours  of  abstinence  as  appear  suitable  to  the  infirm- 
ities of  our  weak  nature,  the  solemn  fast  of  Lent  lasts  until  Easter  Sunday. 
In  the  Protestant  Church,  Ash  Wednesday  is  distinguished  by  the  performance 
of  the  usual  long  morning  and  evening  services,  and  by  the  circumstance  that, 
in  addition  to  the  accustomed  dishes  that  occupy  their  table,  people  consider  it 
essential  to  commence  dinner  with  salt  fish  and  egg  sauce, — by  that  solitary 
instance  of  momentary  coquetting  with  penitential  food,  compounding,  as  it 
were,  for  the  utter  disregard  of  either  fast  or  abstinence  during  the  forty  days 
that  follow. 

On  Palm  Sunday,  the  blessing  of  the  palm3,  which  the  faithful  hold  in  their 
hands  during  the  chaunting  of  the  Gospel,  strikingly  recalls  to  devout  minds 
the  triumphant  entry  of  our  Saviour  into  Jerusalem.  By  the  Anglican  Church, 
this  commemorative  ceremonial  is  utterly  discarded  from  their  ritual.  The 
services  of  the  Catholic  Church  during  Holy  Week  have  an  almost  dramatic 
reference  to  the  great  events  of  our  Redeemer’s  passion  ; and  it  is  impossible 
for  a person  attentively  to  follow  their  course,  without  feelings  of  the  most 
profound  edification. 

The  offices  of  “ Tenebrae,”  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  evenings, 
carry,  in  their  very  structure  and  quaintness  of  ceremonial,  the  impress  of 
remote  antiquity.  Six  lights  on  the  altar,  and  fifteen  on  a triangular  candle- 
stick, burning  at  the  commencement  of  the  service,  which  consists  of  Psalms, 
interspersed  with  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah  and  lessons  from  the  writings 
of  ancient  fathers,  betoken  the  light  of  faith  preached  by  the  prophets  and 
Jesus  Christ.  As  the  service  proceeds,  the  candles  are  successively  extin- 
guished, to  remind  us  that  the  Jews  were  totally  deprived  of  the  light  of  faith, 
when  they  put  our  Saviour  to  death.  The  fifteenth  candle,  which  occupied 
the  top  of  the  triangular  candlestick,  is  finally  removed,  and  hidden  under  the 
altar  during  the  solemn  chaunting  of  the  Psalm  11  Miserere,”  at  the  end  of 
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which  it  is  produced,  still  burning,  to  typify  that,  although  the  humanity  of 
Christ  lay  for  a brief  interval  dormant  in  the  sepulchre,  the  eternal  vitality  of 
His  divine  nature  was  not  for  one  moment  eclipsed  by  the  temporary  obscura- 
tion of  a merely  mortal  death.  The  total  darkness,  and  noise  made,  at  the 
end  of  the  office  of  “ Tenebrae,”  naturally  indicate  the  gloom  and  convulsion 
of  nature  which  marked  the  hour  when  the  Messiah  breathed  His  last, — when 
the  earth  trembled,  the  rocks  were  riven,  the  graves  opened,  and  the  veil  of 
the  temple  was  rent  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ! 

On  Maundy  Thursday,  the  mass  of  the  day  commences  with  all  the  festive 
accompaniments  of  white  vestments,  music  and  lights,  incense  and  ringing  of 
bells,  in  honour  of  the  institution  of  the  ever  adorable  sacrament  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist ; and  a host,  by  immemorial  custom  consecrated  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used  at  the  solemn  “ Mass  of  the  Presanctified”  of  the  ensuing  day,  is 
processionally  carried  to  a subsidiary  altar,  prepared  and  decorated  for  the  oc- 
casion, where  it  remains  exposed  to  the  worship  of  the  faithful. 

On  Good  Friday,  the  prostrate  figures  of  the  clergy  and  acolytes  before  the 
naked  and  unadorned  altar, — the  chaunting  of  the  long  gospel  of  the  Passion, — 
the  ancient  and  beautiful  prayers, — and  the  ceremony  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Cross, — are  all  accessories  of  the  most  striking  and  solemn  import,  intended  to 
commemorate  the  at  once  mournful  and  glorious  mystery  of  human  redempt- 
ion. Who  that  joins  in  the  all-appropriate  formularies  of  the  Church  on  that 
great  day,  but  feels  the  exquisite  pathos  of  that  time-honoured  hymn, 

ct  Crux  fidelis  inter  omnes  ! 

Arbor  una  nobilis  : 

Nulla  silva  talem  profert 
Fronde,  flore,  germine. 

Dulce  lignum,  dulces  clavos, 

Dulce  pondus  sustinet.” 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  paraphrase  of  this  quaint  but  graceful  piece 
of  monkish  Latinity,  commencing, 

“ O FAITHFUL  CROSS,  O NOBLEST  TREE, 

In  all  our  woods  there’s  none  like  thee,” 

is  the  production  of  our  Catholic  poet  Dryden. 

The  morning  service  of  Holy  Saturday,  by  the  Primitive  Church  performed 
at  the  hour  of  midnight,  abounds  in  mystical  and  imposing  ceremonies.  A 
triple  candle  is  lighted  from  fire  previously  blest,  signifying  that  our  faith  in 
the  blessed  Trinity  proceeds  from  the  light  communicated  to  us  by  Christ  risen 
from  the  dead.  The  paschal  candle,  blest  in  the  next  place  by  the  deacon,  is 
a figure  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  five  grains  of  incense  fixed  in  it 
represent  the  aromatic  spices  that  embalmed  Him  in  the  sepulchre.  Twelve 
prophecies,  chosen  with  singular  felicity  from  the  Old  Testament,  are  succes- 
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sively  chaunted ; — the  baptismal  font  and  water  are  solemnly  blest ; — prostrate 
on  the  earth,  the  clergy  recite  the  Litanies  of  the  Saints ; — and  at  the  high  mass 
which  concludes  the  morning  service  and  the  religious  observance  of  the  week, 
the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  joyous  burst  of  the  organ,  proclaim,  in  a manner 
that  appeals  to  every  heart,  the  glorious  tidings  of  our  Saviour’s  resurrection. 

And  how  have  our  brethren  of  the  Anglican  Establishment  commemorated 
the  solemnities  of  Holy  Week?  Their  churches  indeed  have  been  opened  for 
the  everlasting  morning  and  evening  formularies  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book, 
unmarked  by  the  slightest  apparent  reference  to  the  mysteries  of  the  particu- 
lar season.  Protestantism  has  converted  Good  Friday,  the  holiest  of  fasts,  and 
an  eminently  working , because  a strictly  penitential  day,  into  a Sunday  and 
holiday,  upon  which,  however,  it  is  again  deemed  indispensable  to  re-enact  the 
Ash  Wednesday  quasi  austerity  of  commencing  the  usual  every-day  dinner 
with  salt  fish. 

On  Easter  Sunday  the  Church  puts  forth  all  her  splendour,  to  honour  the 
grandest  festival  of  Christianity;  and  exulting  Alleluias  welcome  to  the  sacra- 
mental rail  crowds  of  her  repentant  children,  who  from  the  tribunal  of  penance, 
as  from  the  grave  of  sin,  have  risen  with  Christ  to  a new  life  of  revived  faith 
and  fervour ! 

The  next  great  religious  holiday,  kept  in  all  Catholic  countries  with  extra- 
ordinary solemnity,  is  Ascension  Day, — mentioned  as  such  indeed  in  Protes- 
tant calendars,  but  unconsecrated  by  any  particular  observance.  The  churches 
of  the  Establishment  may  indeed  be  open  for  morning  prayer,  but  we  may  safe- 
ly aver  that  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  community  the  anniversary  of  our  Saviour’s 
glorious  ascension  to  heaven  is  passed  over  with  utter  indifference.  The  pas- 
chal candle,  which,  ever  since  its  introduction  on  Easier  Eve,  had  been  lighted 
every  day  during  mass,  i3  no  longer  seen  on  Ascension  Day.  Its  disappear- 
ance is  emblematical  of  the  great  event  of  our  Redeemer’s  final  ascent  after 
the  forty  days  on  earth,  during  which  he  was  at  times  “ seen  by  many.” 

On  Whit  Sunday,  the  solemn  services  of  the  Church  are  dedicated  to  glorify 
in  a particular  manner  the  Third  Person  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity.  The  vest- 
ments of  her  ministers  are  crimson,  and  the  beautiful  hymns  “ Veni  Creator 
Spiritus,”  and  “Veni  Sancte  Spiritus,”  vividly  impress  on  the  minds  of 
the  faithful  the  memory  of  the  wonderful  miracle  of  the  fiery  tongues,  which 
transformed  the  still  weak  and  powerless  disciples  into  ardent  and  inspired 
Apostles.  Ten  days  later,  and  exactly  three  weeks  after  the  Ascension,  occurs 
the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  expressly  instituted  to  honour  the  sacred  and 
ineffable  mystery  of  Jesus  Christ’s  real  and  corporal  presence  in  the  adorable 
Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.  In  all  Catholic  countries,  this  great  feast  is 
solemnized  by  gorgeous  processions  in  the  open  streets,  affording  to  entire 
populations  the  opportunity  of  doing  homage  to  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  of 
vindicating  the  majesty  and  integrity  of  a sacrament,  assailed  alike  by  the  scoffs 
of  infidelity  and  error.  On  the  29th  of  June,  the  Church  celebrates  the  feast 
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of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ; and  on  the  15th  of  August,  the  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary, — an  article  of  pious  belief,  which  supposes  her  to  have 
been  carried  up  to  heaven,  but  “ who  we  know  departed  this  life  to  satisfy  the 
condition  of  our  mortality.”* 

The  solemnities  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  may  be  said  to  conclude  with  the 
feast  of  All  Saints, — a day  upon  which  we  do  homage  to  the  glorified  army  of 
martyrs,  prophets,  and  confessors,  and  all  holy  persons  who  have  preceded  us 
into  the  realms  of  immortality,  after  victoriously  withstanding  the  temptations 
that  had  beset  their  path  through  this  life ; imploring  them  to  join  their  power- 
ful intercessions  to  ours,  to  obtain  from  God  for  their  still  struggling  brethren 
on  earth  such  graces  as  should  enable  these  to  tread  the  bright  path  of  salva- 
tion. How  touching  the  contrast  between  the  joyous  festival  of  All  Saints, 
and  the  lugubrious  solemnity  of  All  Souls,  which  immediately  succeeds  it, — 
when  the  prayers  of  the  Universal  Church  are  poured  forth  on  behalf  of  the 
suffering  souls  of  the  departed  faithful ! On  All  Saints,  faith  glorifies  the  chosen 
children  of  heaven,  and  hope  points  to  their  bright  abode,  as  destined  to  be  one 
day  ours ! On  All  Souls,  the  Church  vindicates  the  claim  of  charity  to  be 
considered  the  greatest  of  all  virtues,  by  earnest  and  affectionate  prayers  for 
the  everlasting  happiness  of  all  her  deceased  children ! 

How  does  the  Anglican  Establishment  deal  with  the  last  four  or  five  feasts 
mentioned  ? She  leaves  them  indeed  a place  in  her  calendars,  but  practically 
expunges  them  from  the  list  of  days  which  should  be  kept  holy.  What,  in 
fact,  can  the  frigid  Spirit  of  Protestantism  have  to  do  with  “ Corpus  Christi,” 
after  reducing  the  holy  sacrament  of  Christ’s  body  and  blood,  to  a commemora- 
tive participation  of  bread  snd  wine? — or  with  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  after  denouncing  as  idolatrous  the  homage  which  Catholics  are 
proud  to  offer  to  the  Mother  of  their  Redeemer  ? — or  with  “ All  Saints,”  after 
utterly  rejecting  the  belief  in  their  ability  to  hear  our  petitions? — or  with 
“All  Souls,”  after  a cold  and  heartless  condemnation  of  the  consoling  doctrine 
which  teaches  us  that  the  prayers  of  the  living  may  still  benefit  the  souls  of 
the  dead? 

Were  we  inclined  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  Catholic  fasts  and  festivals,  we 
might  expatiate  on  the  Patron  Saint  days  of  the  various  countries  in  Christen- 
dom, and  of  the  various  trades  and  confraternities,  lay  and  religious, — the  fast 
of  the  Rogation  and  Ember  days,  and  vigils  of  the  principal  feasts, — the  reli- 
gious celebrations  of  the  month  of  May,  consecrated  in  a peculiar  manner  to  the 
honour  of  the  immaculate  Virgin  Mary,— the  daily  Angelus,— and  the  devotions  of 
the  perpetual  exposition  of  the  blessed  Sacrament,  in  Catholic  countries  cultivated 
with  great  fervour  and  assiduity.  We  believe,  however,  we  have  said  enough 
to  direct  attention  to  the  remarkable  contrast  existing  between  the  pomp  and 
exuberance  of  Catholic,  and  the  paucity  and  meagreness  of  Protestant  solemnities. 


• Secret,  in  Offic.  Miss.  Assump.  B.  V.  M. 
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Before  we  conclude,  we  would,  in  a spirit  of  unaffected  curiosity,  ask  of  the 
bishop  of  Rochester,  who  has  very  recently  delivered  a charge  to  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese,  what  may  be  the  meaning  of  his  expressed  “ anxiety  to  impress 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  a regular  observance  of  Saints’  days.” 

Now,  inasmuch  as  the  twenty-second  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  expressly 
declares  that  “the  Romish  doctrine  concerning  invocation  of  Saints  is  a fond 
thing,  vainly  invented,  and  grounded  upon  no  warranty  of  Scripture,  but  rather 
repugnant  to  the  word  of  Cod,”  we  would  ask,  in  the  name  of  every  thing  that 
is  inconsistent  and  preposterous,  how  Protestants  can  be  called  upon  to  keep 
or  honour  “ Saints’  days,”  set  apart  in  Catholic  times  for  the  express  invoca- 
tion of  those  canonized  members  of  the  Church  triumphant  whose  names  they 
bear?  On  the  feast  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  for  example,  we  address  our  pray- 
ers to  God  through  the  intercession  of  those  great  Apostles ; but  according  to 
the  above-recorded  article  of  Protestant  belief,  it  is  an  absurdity  to  suppose 
that  they  can  hear  our  petitions  ; what  then  is  the  purpose  of  commemorating 
their  festival? — a question  which  applies  with  similar  relevancy  to  every  other 
“Saint’s  da}”  in  the  calendar.  Wc  are  well  aware  that  the  disciples  of  the 
Tractarian  school  entertain  opinions  upon  this,  as  upon  many  other  articles  of 
Anglican  belief,  far  from  accordant  with  the  frigid  dogmas  of  the  Church  to 
which  they  nominally  belong;  but  it  is  not  to  them  that  we  look  with  any  con- 
fidence for  sound  expositions  of  Protestant  doctrine.  Say  what  they  will,  the 
leaders  of  what  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  call  tljc  Puseyite  party  have,  by 
the  approximation  of  their  religious  notions  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  our 
Church,  deprived  themselves  of  the  right  to  be  considered  orthodox  champions 
of  their  own.  Adhesion  to  the  views  of  Tract  90  is  not  certainly  tantamount 
to  afull  adoption  of  Catholic  truth;  but  it  is  as  certainly  a virtual  repudiation 
of  many  of  the  main  constituents  of  Protestant  error.  A sound  Catholic  looks 
upon  Tract  90  as  a strange  and  unlooked-for  concession  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
versaries of  his  religion,  to  many  of  its  most  prominent  doctrines  ; — by  the 
orthodox  Protestant  it  is  justly  regarded  as  an  elaborate  ende"avour  to  affix  an 
interpretation  upon  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
which  their  original  framers  intended.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Tractarians  are 
men  who,  wandering  among  the  mists  of  error,  have  stumbled  upon  some  of  the 
eternal  landmarks  of  truth  ; and  if  they  still  shrink  from  re-entering  in  a body 
the  fold  of  unity,  such  backwardness  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  infirmity  of 
weak  human  nature,  than  to  any  dulness  of  apprehension  or  obdurateness  of 
heart/  College  fellowships  and  livings,  tutorships  and  professorships,  are,  after 
all,  good  and  pleasant  things,  which  it  requires  more  than  ordinary  self-denial 
to  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  oi  principle.  A very  especial  measure  of  divine  grace, 
not  accorded  to  many,  must  have  been  meted  to  him  who  brings  himself  to  ex- 
change the  snug  temporalities  of  a slate-endowed  Church,  for  the  arduous  and 
purely  spiritual  duties  of  the  unendowed  true  one.  We  can  enter  with  heart- 
felt sympathy  and  compulsion  into  the  wavering  and  distracted  feelings  of  a 
vol.  1. 
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clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  whose  case,  mentioned  to  us  by  one  of 
our  Vicars  Apostolic,  is  that  of  a man  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
Catholio  religion,  the  impediments  to  whose  open  adoption  of  its  communion 
are  the  wife  and  family,  for  whose  maintenance  he  has  no  other  resource  than 
the  proceeds  of  a small  living! 

It  is  easier  to  say  how,  than  when,  the  agitation  now  organized  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  of  England  will  terminate.  The  ramparts  which  the  prejudices 
of  three  centuries  have  opposed  to  the  progress  of  Catholic  truth,  have  been 
assailed,  but  yet  stand  unbroken.  Neither  we,  nor  our  children’s  children, 
may  be  destined  to  witness  the  gladdening  and  all-glorious  event  of  our  coun- 
try’s spiritual  regeneration ; but  that  in  the  womb  of  coming  time  such  a revo- 
lution is  reserved,  is  as  certain  as  that  there  is  a God  in  heaven.  The  heresy 
of  Arius  desolated  a larger  proportion  of  Christendom,  and  for  a greater  lapse 
of  time,  than  have  been  allotted  by  Providence  to  the  ravages  of  Luther  and 
his  companions.  Yet  Arianism  succumbed  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  is 
no  more  heard  of;  and  in  the  like  manner,  a day  will  arrive  when,  once  again 
united  under  the  spiritual  standard  of  our  Redeemer’s  visible  Head  upon  earth, 
men  will  only  remember  the  word  Protestantism  to  hurl  it  back  into  deeper 
oblivion!  C. 


THE  CATHOLICS  OF  MARYLAND,  BEFORE  THE  REVOLUTION.* 

[From  the  United  States  Catholic  Magazine.] 

A brief  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Maryland, 
and  a rapid  sketch  of  the  trials  to  which  its  professors  were  subjected,  seems 
appropriate  as  an  introduction  to  the  career  of  its  first  bishop  in  the  United 
States ; and  while  it  exhibits  the  evils  of  intolerance,  may  serve  to  recommend 
more  strongly  to  the  affections  of  every  American  heart,  our  present  wiser 
system  of  government  and  laws,  which  recognises  as  a fundamental  principle, 
the  right  of  every  man  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science. 

It  was  to  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  that  about  two  hundred  respectable 
persons,  principally  Catholics,  abandoned  England,  and  arrived  in  the  Potomac 
in  March,  1634.  They  were  accompanied  by  two  priests,  F.  Andrew  White, 
and  F.  John  Altham,  and  by  two  lay  brothers,  or  temporal  coadjutors,  as  they 
were  called — all  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  laws  of  England  at 


• This  brief  but  satisfactory  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Maryland  Catholics  before  the 
Revolution  is  taken  from  a biography  of  Archbishop  Carroll  from  the  pen  of  B.  U:  Camp- 
bell, in  the  above  named  periodical— the  oldest  and  best  of  our  monthlies. 
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this  period  were  exceedingly  oppressive  upon  Catholics.  Many  of  them  had 
been  put  to  death,  many  others  utterly  ruined  in  their  fortunes,  and  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  families  forced  into  exile,  without  the  means  of  decent 
subsistence — for  no  other  reason  than  their  religion.* 

F.  White  himself  was  one  of  forty-seven  priests  who  were  sentenced  to 
perpetual  banishment  in  1606.f  He  was  then  a secular  priest,  but  was  admit- 
ted into  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1609.  After  a few  years  spent  in  missionary 
duties  in  England,  he  was  sent  to  Spain,  where  for  his  great  learning  and  tal- 
ents he  was  employed  in  the  professorships  of  Scripture,  scholastic  theology, 
and  Hebrew.  He  subsequently  taught  divinity  at  Louvain  and  then  at  Liege. 
Desirous  of  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  he  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to 
return  to  England,  where  he  laboured  at  the  time  when  Sir  George  Calvert 
applied  to  the  Jesuits  for  some  English  subjects  to  attend  the  Catholic  settlers, 
and  to  convert  the  Indians  in  Maryland.  F.  White  and  F.  Altham  were  ap- 
pointed to  those  duties. 

On  their  arrival  in  the  new  colony,  these  holy  men  lost  no  time  in  com- 
mencing their  pious  work.  Before  the  site  for  the  settlement  was  selected,  Ft 
Altham,  who  accompanied  the  governor  on  his  exploring  voyage  up  the  Poto- 
mac, announced  the  gospel,  by  means  of  an  interpreter,  to  the  Indians  near 
Potomac  Creek,  in  Virginia,  where  they  landed,  before  crossing  the  river  to 
Piscataway  on  the  Maryland  side.  The  Indian  chief  seemed  well  pleased  with 
F.  Akham’s  discourse,  “ and  at  his  going  away  desired  him  to  return  thither 
again,  saying  he  should  live  with  him,  his  men  should  hunt  for  him,  and  he 
would  divide  all  with  him.”J 

The  governor  having  selected  the  eastern  bank  of  St.  Mary’s  river  as  the 
site  of  the  new  city,  the  missionaries  obtained  peaceable  possession  of  an  In- 
dian hut  of  the  larger  size,  that  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  chiefs,  and  this  was 
the  first  chapel  in  Maryland.  Besides  attending  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
settlers,  the  pious  missionaries  visited  the  different  Indian  tribes:  Father 
White  resided  for  some  time  among  the  Patuxent  tribe,  some  of  whom  joined 
the  church.  Another  priest  resided  among  them  in  1639,  on  land  given  to  the 
missionaries  by  the  Indians ; and  in  the  same  year  another  priest  (for  there 
were  then  four  in  the  colony)  was  stationed  on  Kent  Island,  in  the  Chesapeake 
bay.  A letter  from  one  of  them  to  Rome  in  this  year,  says,  “ The  happy  dis- 
position of  the  natives,  gives  hopes  of  a most  successful  harvest,  and  supports 
and  animates  us  in  the  determination  of  continuing  our  labours  in  this  vine- 
yard.” In  the  same  year  Father  White  had  taken  up  his  abode  among  the 
Piscataway  Indians,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Washington.  The 
fruits  of  bis  labours  were  seen  in  the  conversion  of  the  king  Chilomacan,  his 
family,  and  many  of  the  tribe.  Soon  after  the  young  queen  and  nearly  all  the 


# Bishop  Challoner’s  Memoirs  of  the  Missionary  Priests, 
f See  the  catalougue  in  “ Memoirs  of  Missionary  Priests,”  vol.  it.  p.  14. 

J “ A Relation  of  Maryland,”  printed  in  London,  Sept.  8,  18S5,  in  Harvard  library. 
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natives  of  Potopaco  (Port  Tobacco)  were  added  to  the  Church, — making  about 
130  converts.  The  zealous  missionaries  continued  their  labours  among  the 
Indians  for  about  ten  years,  during  which  period  the  Catholics  of  St.  Mary’s 
had  erected  a church  and  formed  an  edifying  congregation.  They  were  regu^ 
larly  attended  by  a priest  who  was  always  stationed  among  them.  Devoted 
entirely  to  their  spiritual  duties,  Fathers  White  and  Altham  refused  to  have 
any  participation  in  the  political  organization  of  the  colony,  and  on  being  sum- 
moned to  sit  and  vote  as  members  of  the  first  legislature  that  was  called  in 
Maryland,  they  “desired  to  be  excused  from  giving  voices  in  this  assembly.”* 
Civ^l  and  religious  liberty  was  protected  to  the  fullest  extent — insomuch  that, 
on  complaint  being  made  against  a Catholic,  that  he  had  U3ed  insulting  language 
to  some  Protestant  servants,  when  speaking  of  their  religion,  he  was  tried  by 
a court  consisting  of  the  governor,  secretary,  and  another  Catholic,  and  fined 
500  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  obliged  to  give  security  for  his  good  behaviour.  While 
the  affairs  of  the  colony  were  in  the  most  flourishing  condition,  some  evil  dis- 
posed persons,  taking  advantage  of  the  excitement  then  prevailing  in  England, 
caused  a rebellion  in  Maryland  in  1645,  raised  a persecution  against  the  Cath- 
olics, and,  seizing  all  the  priests,  carried  them  prisoners  to  Virginia, — where 
one  of  them,  Father  Roger  Rigby,  died  in  1646.  Father  White  and  two  others 
were  sent  prisoners  to  England,  charged  with  the  crimes  of  being  priests  and 
Jesuits.  They  were  confined  in  London  and  suffered  great  hardships.  The 
Catholics  of  Maryland  were  deprived  of  ther  spirital  fathers  for  three  years, 
when,  in  1648,  Father  Philip  Fisher  returned  from  England,  and  thus  writes 
from  Maryland,  on  the  1st  of  March  of  that  year:  “By  the  singular  provi- 
dence of  God  I found  my  flock  collected  together,  after  they  had  been  scattered 
for  three  long  years.  With  what  joy  they  received  me,  and  with  what  delight 
I met  them,  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe : but  they  received  me  as  an 
angel  of  God.  I have  now  been  with  them  a fortnight,  and  am  preparing  for 
the  painful  separation:  for  the  Indians  summon  me  to  their  aid,  and  they  have 
been  ill-treated  by  the  enemy  since  I was  torn  from  them.  I hardly  know 
what  to  do,  but  cannot  attend  to  all.  God  grant  that  I may  do  his  will,  for  the 
greater  glory  of  his  name.  T ruly  flowers  appear  in  our  land : may  they  attain 
to  fruit.” 

The  religious  dissensions  in  England  and  the  profitable  speculation  of  per- 
secuting the  Catholics  in  the  mother  country,  frequently  bred  trouble  in  Mary- 
land. The  Puritans  overthrow  the  proprietary  government  during  the  ascen- 
dancy of  their  party  in  England ; but  on  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II, 
and  for  some  years  afterwards,  more  harmony  prevailed.  When  the  proprie- 
tary however  visited  England  in  1676,  he  found  himself  and  his  government 
the  subjects  of  complaint  to  the  crown.  “ The  remedy  proposed,”  says  Mc- 

• Journal  of  Proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  25th  January,  1G37,  in  the  land  office  at 
Annapolis. — Bozman,  Vol.  ii,  p.  85. 
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Mahon,  44  indicated  the  cause  of  complaint.  The  clergy  wanted  an  establish- 
ment and  endowment  of  lands,  and  their  piety  was  shocked  at  the  temporal 
emoluments  in  the  possession  of  the  Catholic  priests  of  the  province.”  The 
principal  representation  on  which  the  complaint  was  predicated,  is  contained  in  a 
letter  written  from  Patuxent,  in  Maryland,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yeo  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  May,  1676.  44  The  province  of  Maryland,”  says 

he,  “is  in  a deplorable  condition  for  iht  want  of  an  established  ministry . Here 
are  ten  or  twelve  counties,  and  in  them  at  least  twenty  thousand  souls,  and  but 
three  Protestant  ministers  of  the  church  of  England.  The  priests  are  provi- 
ded for,  and  the  Quakers  take  care  of  those  that  are  speakers  $ but  no  care  is 
taken  to  build  up  churches  in  the  Protestant  religion.  Religion  is  despised, 
and  all  notorious  vices  are  committed,  so  that  it  is  become  a Sodom  of  unclean- 
ness, and  a pest-house  of  iniquity.  Jls  the  Lord  Baltimore  is  lately  gone  for 
England , 1 have  made  bold  to  address  this  to  your  grace , to  beg  that  your  grace 
would  be  pleased  to  solid  him  for  some  established  support  fot'  a Protestant  min- 
istry”* The  impartial  Protestant,  McMahon,  commenting  on  this  complaint, 
say 8:  “Now,  here  is  a frightful  picture  of  the  immorality  of  the  province: 
and  the  whole  grievance  is  the  want  of  an  establised  clergy,  and  the  remedy  its 
establishment.  How  unlike  his  divine  Master  who  did  not  wait  for  an  estab- 
lished support  to  go  forth  on  his  mission  of  grace.  4 Having  a care  for  the 
body’  is  too  often  all  that  is  meant  by  4 having  the  care  of  souls.’ 

44  The  answer  of  the  proprietary  was  easily  made.  He  referred  to  the  perma- 
nent law  of  the  province,  tolerating  all  Christians,  and  establishing  none  5 and 
to  the  general  impracticability  of  procuring  through  the  assembly  the  exclusive 
establishment  of  any  particular  church ; and  he  was  released  from  the  subject 
by  the  injunction  to  enforce  the  laws  against  immorality,  and  to  endeavour  to 
procure  a maintenance  for  the  support  of  a competent  number  of  the  clergy  of 
the  church  of  England.”! 

As  to  the  provision  made  for  the  priests,  of  which  Mr.  Yeo  complains,  none 
whatever  was  made  by  law  ; they  were  entirely  dependent  upon  the  gratui- 
tous contributions  of  Catholics,  and  upon  the  product  of  the  lands  which  they 
were  entitled  to  take  up,  in  common  with  other  settlers,  under  the  conditions 
of  plantation.  It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  land  office  that  the  first  mis- 
sionaries had  omitted  to  obtain  patents  for  land  for  themselves,  or  for  those 
whom  they  brought  with  them,  and  that  it  was  not  until  some  years  after,  that 
by  assigning  their  rights  to  some  of  their  brethren,  they  claimed  and  received 
from  the  proprietary,  grants  of  land  upon  the  same  conditions  as  all  other  set- 
tlers. These  lands,  with  such  as  they  afterwards  acquired  by  purchase  and 
by  gift,  continued  to  furnish  the  chief  support  to  those  excellent  clergymen, 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  neighbour.  As  to 


• Chalmers,  375. 


f McMahon’s  Maryland,  210,  217. 
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the  immorality  of  the  people,  of  which  Mr.  Yeo  remarks,  it  need  only  be 
said  that  his  statement  differs  from  all  other  accounts  of  the]  province  which 
have  reached  us.  The  Protestant  revolution  of  1689,  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
Catholics  of  Maryland  for  many  years.  In  reference  to  this  event  McMahon 
says : “ So  far  as  the  Protestant  religion  was  concerned,  the  course  of  the 
laws,  and  the  administration,  up  to  the  period  of  the  proprietary’s  departure 
for  England  (in  1684,)  was  one  of  entire  neutrality.  The  great  object  of  both 
seems  to  have  been  to  preserve  that  religious  freedom  which  had  ever  been 
identified  with  the  colony.  The  proprietary  is  no  where  charged  by  the  as- 
sembly with  any  act  or  intention  aiming  either  at  the  establishment  of  his  own 
church,  or  the  injury  of  the  Protestant.”* 

Taking  advantage  of  the  events  in  England,  an  association  was  formed  4C for 
the  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion ,”  at  the  head  of  whom  was  John  Coode,  a 
man  of  infamous  notoriety  in  the  history  of  Maryland. f The  associators  over- 
powered the  constituted  authorities,  and  requested  the  king  to  take  the  province 
under  his  immediate  protection  and  government.  He,  of  course,  complied 
with  their  wishes,  and  sent  them  a royal  governor.  After  congratulating  them 
upon  the  liberality  of  their  majesties  in  sending  a Protestant  govenor,  this 
functionary  told  the  assembly  that  “ The  making  of  wholesome  laws,  and  lay- 
ing aside  all  heats  and  animosities  that  have  happened  amongst  you  of  late,  will 
go  far  towards  laying  the  foundations  of  lasting  peace  and  happiness  to  your- 
selves and  posterity,  and  this  I know  will  be  very  acceptable  to  their  majes- 
ties, who  are  eminent  examples  of  Christian  and  peaceable  tempers.” 

“ How  the  assembly  understood  this,  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  In  their 
loyal  address  to  the  crown,  of  18th  May,  1692,  they  offered  their  most  hearty 
acknowledgments  for  their  majesties’  condescension,  in  taking  the  government 
into  their  own  hands,  and  in  redeeming  them  ‘ from  the  arbitrary  will  and 
pleasure  of  a tyranical  popish  government,  under  which  they  had  so  loi^ 
groaned and  to  work  they  went,  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  new 
government,  and  to  illustrate  their  notions  of  religious  liberty,  by  giving  ex- 
clusive establishment  to  their  own  church,  and  taxing  all  the  inhabitants  for  its 
support. 

“ The  first  act  which  they  passed  was,  ‘ the  act  of  recognition  of  William 
and  Mary and  the  second, ( an  act  for  the  service  of  Almighty  God,  and  the 
establishment  of  Protestant  religion  in  this  province.’  By  the  latter  the  church 


• History  of  Maryland,  p.  232. 

t “ When  we  next  hear  of  him,  he  was  in  holy  orders,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Bevtenant 
colonel  of  the  militia  of  St.  Mary’s  county,  and  receiver  of  the  duties  in  Potomac  river,  as- 
serting that  religion  was  a trick,  reviling  the  apostles,  denying  the  divinity  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  alleging  that  all  the  morals  worth  having  were  contained  in  Ciceroni  offices. 
His  blasphemous  expressions  were  reported  to  the  governor  and  council,  and  he  was  dismis- 
sed from  all  employments  under  the  government,  and  presented  by  tne  grand  jury  of  St 
Mary’s  county  tor  atheism  and  blasphemy.” — McMahon,  p.  239. 
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of  England  was  formally  established ; provision  made  for  dividing  all  the  coun- 
ties into  parishes,  and  the  election  of  vestrymen  for  eaoh,  for  the  conservation 
of  the  church  interests ; and  a poll  tax  of  forty  pounds  of  tobacco  imposed  upon 
every  taxable  of  the  province,  to  build  churches  and  sustain  their  ministers. 
Thus  was  introduced,  for  the  first  time  in  Maryland,  a church  establishment, 
sustained  by  law,  and  fed  by  general  taxation. 

“ Under  the  gentle  auspices  of  that  government,  whose  tyranical  and  popish 
inclinations  were  now  the  favourite  theme,  the  profession  and  exercise  of  the 
Christian  religion,  in  all  its  modes,  was  open  to  all,'— no  church  was  establish- 
ed : all  were  protected,  none  were  taxed  to  sustain  a church,  to  whose  tenets 
they  were  opposed,  and  the  people  gave  freely  as  a benevolence  what  they  would 
have  loathed  as  a tax.* 

“ Such  exclusive  establishments,”  continues  the  historian,  “ are  like  all  de- 
vouring death.  They  are  ever  crying  for  ( more.9  Their  first  aim  is  to  estab- 
lish themselves ; and  their  next  to  oppress  all  others.  The  usual  consequences 
soon  followed.  It  was  not  enough  to  have  the  power  of  the  laws,  and  its  in- 
trinsic merits  to  sustain  itself,  it  must  have  penalties  to  awe  into  silence  all 
who  might  obstruct  its  universal  sway.  Hence  the  act  of  1704,  chapter  59, 
entitled  ‘ An  act  to  prevent  the  growth  of  popery  within  the  province.*  Under 
this  act,  all  bishops  or  priests  of  the  Catholic  church  were  inhibited  by  severe 
penalties  from  saying  mass,  or  exercising  the  spiritual  functions  of  their  office, 
or  endeavouring,  in  any  manner,  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  to 
become  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome ; Catholics,  generally,  were  pro- 
hibited from  engaging  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  power  was  given  to  the 
Protestant  children  of  papists  to  compel  their  parents  to  furnish  them  a main- 
tenance adequate  to  their  condition  in  life.  At  the  same  session,  however,  an 
act  was  passed,  suspending  the  operation  of  these  penalties,  as  to  priests 
exercising  their  spiritual  functions  in  private  families  of  the  Catholic  persua- 
sion; and  this  exemption  was  kept  up  throughout  this  era  by  succeeding  acts*  rf 

The  church  of  England  was  established  by  law,  and  from  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  1692,  until  the  American  revolution,  it  continued  to  be  the  established 
church  of  the  colony. 

“ In  1702,  the  provisions  of  the  English  toleration  act  were  expressly  ex- 
tended to  the  Protestants  of  the  province,  and  the  Quakers  of  the  province 
were  declared  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  seventh,  William  HI, 
permitting  their  affirmation  to  be  received  instead  of  an  oath  in  certain  cases* 
Prosecutions  having  been  subsequently  instituted  for  holding  Quaker  conven- 
ticles, and  some  doubt  having  arisen  as  to  the  operation  of  the  toleration  act, 
it  was  again  expressly  adopted  in  1706,  as  a part  of  the  laws  of  the  province* 
Thus  the  toleration  of  the  Protestant  dissenters  was  fully  and  finally  secured  j 


• McMahon,  p.  243. 
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and  thus  in  a colony,  which  was  established  by  Catholics,  and  grew  up  to 
power  and  happiness  under  the  government  of  a Catholic,  the  Catholic  inhab- 
itant teas  the  only  victim  of  religious  intolerance”* 

Of  the  meek  and  charitable  spirit  of  the  reverend  gentlemen  of  the  estab- 
lishment, we  have  an  example  in  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly. 

“ Resolved , That  the  following  address  be  presented  to  the  governor. 

“By  the  house  of  delegates,  March  the 21st,  1697. 

“ Upon  reading  a certain  letter  from  a reverend  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England  which  your  excellency  was  pleased  to  communicate  to  us,  complain- 
ing  to  your  excellency,  how  that  the  Popish  priests  in  Charles  county  do  of 
their  own  accord , in  this  violent  and  raging  mortality  in  that  county,  make  it  their 
business  to  go  up  and  down  the  county  to  persons'  houses  when  dying  and  phran- 
tick , and  endeavour  to  seduce  and  make  proselytes  of  them,  and  in  .such  con- 
dition boldly  presume  to  administer  the  sacraments  to  them.  We  have  put  it 
to  the  vote  in  this  house,  if  a law  should  be  passed  to  restraine  such  their  pre- 
sumptions, and  have  concluded  not  to  make  such  law  at  present , but  humbly  to 
entreat  your  excellency  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  issue  your  proclamation 
to  restraine  and  prohibit  such  their  extravagant  and  presumptuous  beha- 
viour.”! 

“The  Catholics  of  the  present  day,”  says  the  judicious  author  of  a review 
of  Mr.  Brent’s  Biography  of  Archbishop  Carroll,  “ would  ask  no  higher  com- 
pliment to  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  their  colonial  priesthood,  than  is  contained 
in  the  above  remonstrance.  The  sinful  extravagance  of  the  good  fathers  of 
those  days  consisted  of  a love  for  their  race  which  inspired  them  with  theprr- 
sumption  of  periling  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  a raging  epidemic,  for  the  con- 
solation of  the  dying  and  the  salvation  of  souls ; a presumption  which  the  Pro- 
testants themselves  of  this  century  would  declare  a virtue,  and  would  honour, 
even  in  an  adversary,  with  their  special  commendations.” 

By  several  acts  of  subsequent  legislation,  the  Catholics  were  rendered  inca- 
pable of  voting  unless  they  qualified  themselves  by  taking  test  oaths,  and  mak- 
ing a declaration,  which  amounted  to  a denial  of  their  faith.  These  were  the 
mere  legal  disqualifications  of  Catholics;  but  they  fell  short  of  the  actual  op- 
pressions practised  upon  them  during  many  periods  of  this  era.  “ The  coun- 
cil granted  orders  to  take  children  from  the  pernicious  contact  of  Catholic  pa- 
rents.”! “ When  law’s  degrade,  individuals  learn  to  practise  wanton  outrage') 
the  former  stigmatise,  the  latter  catch  its  spirit,  and  make  its  example  an  ex- 
cuse for  oppression. ”§  Hence  the  personal  animosity  of  the  Protestants  against 
the  Catholics  of  Maryland,  was  at  one  period  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the 


• McMahon,  p.  21(5.  f Ritlgcly’s  Annals  of  Annapolis,  p.  93,  &c. 

+ Biography  of  Charles  Carrol  of  Carmlton,  in  the  Biography  of  the  Signers  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  by  J.  II.  B.  Lalrobe,  Esq. 

§ McMahon,  p.  281. 
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latter  were  excluded  from  the  social  intercourse  with  the  former* — were  not 
permitted  to  walk  in  front  of  the  state  house,  and  were  actually  obliged  to 
wear  swords  for  their  personal  protection.* 

The  insults  and  oppressions  to  which  the  Catholics  of  Maryland  were  doomed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  became  so  intolerable,  that  a large 
portion  of  them  determined  to  emigrate*  and  Charles  Carroll,  the  father  of  the 
last  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  was  authorized,  about 
the  year  1752,  to  apply  to  the  French  government  for  a grant  of  land  in  the 
territory  of  Louisiana,  then  under  the  dominion  of  France.  Selecting  a large 
body  of  land  upon  the  Arkansas  river,  he  pointed  it  out  upon  the  map  to  the 
French  minister  of  state.  Startled  at  the  extent  of  the  tract  demanded,  the 
minister  threw  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  Mr*  Carroll  was  obliged  to  return 
without  having  accomplished  his  object,  f 

In  the  upper  house  of  the  assembly,  in  1756,  a bill  was  framed  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  popery,  by  which  priests  were  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  lands,  and  forbidden  to  make  a proselyte  under  pain  of  the  penalty  of 
high  treason ; and  the  bill  provided  that  no  person  who  should  thereafter  be 
educated  at  any  foreign  popish  seminary,  could  be  qualified  to  inherit  any  estate, 
or  to  hold  lands  within  the  provincc.f  At  this  period  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir, and  the  patriot  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrolton,  were  pursuing  their  studies 
in  Europe.  This  bill  did  not  pass  the  lower  house. 

Two  years  later  an  attempt  was  made  to  procure  an  alteration  of  the  law, 
which  compelled  Catholics  to  pay  a land  tax  of  double  the  amount  paid  by  any 
other  inhabitants  of  the  province.  To  a spirited  remonstrance  of  the  upper 
house,  declaring  that  such  an  extreme  measure  could  “ not  be  defended  upon 
a principle  of  justice  or  policy,”  the  lower  house  replied  in  a tone  of  insolence 
that  added  to  the  injury.  They  justified  the  double  land  tax  by  the  practice  of 
England,  but  proposed  to  release  them  upon  the  condition  that  the  Catholics  take 
the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  land  tax  law  in  England,  and  remarked  that  u this 
test  of  their  loyalty  surely  cannot  be  thought  unreasonable'' § 

The  upper  house  responded  by  a dignified  argument,  and  a statement  of  the 
liberal  spirit  which  had  guided  the  Catholic  settlers,  and  led  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  province ; declaring  the  intolerance  pursued  in  the  mother  country  un- 
suitable to  America ; to  all  of  which  the  lower  house  replied  by  this  magnani- 
mous resolution : 

“ Resolved , That  as  a double  (ax  on  papists  is  constantly  imposed  by  the  land 
tax  acts  in  the  mother  country,  this  house  consider  themselves  sufficiently  jus- 
tified in  imposing  it  here.”  &c.|| 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  Protestant  governor  Sharpe  rising  above  the  dis- 


Latrobe.  f Ibid. 

Governor  Sharp’s  letter  in  Ridgely's  Annals,  p.  99. 

Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  lower  house  of  the  assembly,  April  27th,  1758. 
Votes  and  Proceedings,  May  9th  1758. 
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graceful  spirit  of  the  legislature  of  that  period.  In  a letter  of  16th  Dec.1758,  to  the 
proprietary,  who  was  a Protestant,  after  declaring  that  nothing  has  been  further 
from  his  inclination  than  to  countenance  or  give  encouragement  to  Catholics, 
and  that  extraordinary  burthens  have  been  laid  upon  them  by  the  act  of  May, 
1756,  “ Whereby  all  land-holders  of  the  Romish  faith  are  obliged  to  pay,  by 
way  of  land  tax,  twice  as  much  as  the  rest  of  your  lordship’s  tenants,  who  are 
Protestants;”  he  states  that,  by  an  act  made  for  the  support  of  a clergyman  of 
the  church  of  England  in  every  parish,  Catholics  are  obliged  to  pay  annually 
very  considerable  sums  for  that  purpose ; and,  after  enumerating  and  condemn- 
ing other  oppressions  that  they  have  suffered  from  “ their  enemies,  and  Atony 
were  made  such  by  envy , or  the  hopes  of  reaping  some  advantage  from  a persecu- 
tion of  the  priests,”  he  complains  that  Mr.  Chase,  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  parish 
in  Baltimore  county,  scrupled  not  to  intimate  from  the  pulpit  to  his  congrega- 
tion, that  the  state  or  situation  of  the  Protestants  in  this  province  was,  at  that 
time,  very  little  different  from  that  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland  at  the  eve  of 
the  Irish  massacre.”  After  assuring  the  proprietary  that  the  most  full  inves- 
tigations on  the  subject  had  proved  the  parson’s  assertion  a calumny,  the  go- 
vernor concludes : “ Upon  the  whole,  my  lord,  I must  say,  that,  if  I was  asked 
whether  the  conduct  of  the  Protestants  or  papists  in  this  province  hath  been 
most  unexceptionable,  since  I have  had  the  honour  to  serve  your  lordship, 
I should  not  hesitate  to  give  an  answer  in  favour  of  the  latter.”* 

Although  the  Catholics  bore  an  equal  share  in  the  dangers  and  privations  of 
the  war  with  the  French  and  Indians,  and  paid  twice  the  amount  of  tax  levied 
for  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  that  war,  its  conclusion  brought  no  amelior- 
ation to  them.  Even  during  the  excitement  produced  in  Maryland  by  the 
odious  attempt  to  fasten  the  stamp  act  upon  America,  when  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  was  roused  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  unjust  laws  in  force 
against  Catholics,  it  seems,  were  not  considered  worthy  of  amendment. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  Catholics  of  Maryland,  while  they  took  an 
equal  part  in  defending  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  paid  heavier  taxes  than 
their  fellow-subjects,  found  no  relief  from  the  oppression  which  they  suffered. 
But,  although  the  double  tax,  and  payment  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant 
establishment,  were  rigidly  exacted  from  the  Catholics — a less  intolerant  spirit 
prevailed  in  social  intercourse ; and  Catholics  continued  to  celebrate  divine 
service — not  indeed  in  public  churches — but  in  private  chapels  on  their  own 
lands,  and  in  their  dwellings,  without  molestation.  Two  public  measures 
which  created  great  excitement  in  Maryland  in  1771-2,  led  to  results,  inciden- 
tally of  great  importance  to  them.  The  first  of  these  was  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish fees  of  offices,  by  proclamation  of  the  governor,  without  the  concurrence 
of,  and  in  fact,  in  opposition  to,  one  branch  of  the  assembly.  Resisted  as  an 


• Ridgely’s  Annals  of  Annapolis,  p.  95,  Ac. 
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exercise  of  prerogative,  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  the  people,  its  discus- 
sion engaged  the  pens  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  day : — among  whom  was 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrolton.  His  successful  advocacy  of  popular  rights 
against  Daniel  Dulany,  who  was  regarded  as  the  ablest  man  in  the  province, 
procured  a high  reputation  for  Mr.  Carroll.*  Although  writers  in  the  news- 
papers attempted  to  weaken  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  by  sneers  at  his  reli- 
gious opinions,  and  the  political  disfranchisement  which  they  occasioned,!  yet, 
addresses  complimenting  his  patriotism  and  ablity,  and  other  public  testimoni- 
als, proved,  says  McMahon,  “ that  he  had  now  established  a rank  and  influence 
in  the  province  at  large,  which  rendered  him  prominent  in  its  councils  and  ope- 
rations, in  the  consummation  of*independence  which  was  soon  to  folio w.”J 
The  second  measure  alluded  to,  was  the  “ Vestry  Ad”  By  the  act  of  1692, 
by  which  the  church  of  England  was  made  the  established  church  ot  the  prov- 
ince, and  by  other  acts,  especially  that  of  1702,  provision  was  made  lor  the 
support  of  the  clergy,  by  the  imposition  of  a poll  tax,  of  forty  pounds  of  to- 
bacco, on  the  taxables§  of  each  parish  ; which  was  collected  with  the  public 
dues  by  the  sheriff.  Under  the  inspection  act  of  1763,  it  was  reduced  to  thirty 
pounds  per  poll : but  the  latter  act  having  been  suffered  to  expire,  the  claim 
for  the  heavier  tax  was  revived,  and  a technical  question  was  raised  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  act  of  1702.  This  question  enlisted  the  talents  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  of  the  state,  and  the  Protestant  clergy  put  forth  all  their  strength  in 
its  discussion;  “ The  press  of  the  colony,”  says  McMahon,  “abounds  with 
publications  demonstrating  their  poverty,  and  sometimes  denouncing,  some- 
times supplicating  the  resisters  of  their  claims.”  || 


• Latrobe.  McMahon. 

t One  of  the  writers  in  Green’s  Gazette  of  25th  March,  1773,  describes  Mr.  Carroll  as 
u One  who  doth  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  offering  his  puny  vote  at  an  election ; and  as 
* this  patriotic  nursling  of  St.  Omer’s.” 

± P.  392. 

$ The  “ taxables,”  were  all  the  males,  and  all  the  black  females,  between  sixteen  and  sixty 
years  of  age. 

J|  It  is  painful  to  find  one  of  the  most  learned  of  their  body,  discussing  from  the  pulpit,  the 
ue  of  tobacco,  and  questions  of  currency,  in  the  following  terms : — “ But  the  people  (we 
are  told,)  have  been  lea  to  expect  to  pay  all  the  clergy’s  dues  at  four  shillings  per  taxable; 
and  it  may  be  dangerous  to  disappoint  them.” 

“ Tobacco  is  probably  a more  fluctuating,  and  doubtless  a far  less  certain  commodity,  than 
any  of  the  products  of  the  earth  that  have  ever  been  tithed  ; still,  however,  even  tobacco  is 
more  likely  to  keep  pace  with  other  articles  of  necessary  use,  than  any  fixed  sum  of  a pro- 
vincial paper  currency.” 

“ It  is  mean  and  illiberal  to  talk  of  stinting  clergymen  to  a bare  support” — (From  a Ser- 
mon, preached  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  in  the  year  1771,  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Boucher, 
A.  M.  and  F.  A.  S.) 

He  had  been  Rector  of  St.  Anne’s,  in  Annapolis,  and  afterwards  of  Queen  Anne’s,  in 
Prince  George’s  county^  from  which  he  was  ejected  at  the  Revolution.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  published,  in  1797,  “ A View  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  American 
Revolution,  in  thirteen  discourses,  preached  in  North  America,  between  the  years  1763 
and  1775 ; with  an  historical  preface,  dedicated  to  George  Washington,  Esquire.”  His  book 
proves  him  to  have  been  a man  of  learning  j and  many  passages  of  it,  show  that  he  was  a 
kind-hearted  man.  — ■ 
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It  does  not  appear  that  Catholics  took  any  part  in  the  discussion : but,  the 
effects  of  it  were,  to  attract  attention  to  the  amount  of  revenue  contributed  by 
the  people  to  the  support  of  a clergy,*  who,  being  appointed  or  presented  to 
parishes  by  the  governor  exclusively,!  were  regarded  as  the  adherents  of  their 
patron,  and  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  The  historian  of  Mary- 
land remarks : “ there  were  some  instances  at  that  day  which  we  shall  not  de- 
tail,^hat  exhibited  as  much  of  ‘ the  temporal ,’  in  the  temper  and  conduct  of  some 
of  the  clergy  of  the  colony,  as  in  their  revenues.”  The  present  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  church  in  Maryland,  uses  the  following  strong  language : “ Often, 
as  I hear  and  read  authentic~evidence  of  the  character  of  a large  proportion  of 
the  clergy  in  the  province  of  Maryland,  two*  generations  since,  I am  struck 
with  wonder  that  God  spared  a church  so  universally  corrupt,  and  did  not 
utterly  remove  its  candlestick  out  of  its  place. ”J 

With  the  loss  of  influence  of  the  established  clergy,  disappeared  much  of 
intolerance  against  Catholics.  And  as  the  discussions  which  ushered  in  the 
declaration  of  independence  progressed,  even  the  Protestant  pulpit  acknowl- 
edged that — “In  Maryland,  they  (the  Catholics)  have  all  the  respectability 
which  good  birth,  respectable  connexions,  and  good  estates  can  confer.  They 
are  not,  moreover  (as  we  are,)  distracted  and  enfeebled  by  sects  and  parties.”^ 
The  author  of  the  sermon  from  which  this  extract,  is  made  says : u In  order  to  save 
them  (the  Catholics)  from  persecution,  and  inspire  them  with  ideas  favourable 
to  the  government,  this  discourse  was  composed  :”  “but,”  he  adds,  “ under  so 
respectable  a leader  as  Mr.  Carroll,  they  all  soon,  at  least  in  appearance,  be- 
came good  whigs,  and  concurred  with  their  fellow  revolutionists,  in  declaring 
against  the  misgovernment  of  Great  Britain. ”|| 

Making  allowance  for  his  want  of  politeness  in  the  use  of  nicknames,  which 
the  arrogance  of  the  law  church  had  made  familiar  to  him,  the  Rev.  gentleman 
is  entitled  to  credit  for  the  foiling  declaration : 

“ If  any  man,  of  an  unprejudiced  and  ingenuous  mind,  forgetting,  for  a mo- 
ment, that  he  is  either  a Protestant  or  a Papist,  will  sit  down  and  read  the 
popish  controversy,  I can  almost  answer  for  his  rising  up  with  this  conviction 
strongly  impressed  on  his  mind,  that  Protestants  have  hardly  shown  themselves 
more  superior  to  their  adversaries  in  point  of  argument,  than  Papists  have  in 
good  temper  and  good  manners.  When  Catholics  write  or  speak  of  Protes- 
tants, we  are  always  mentioned  with  decency,  if  not  with  respect : whereas, 


• The  revenues  of  a benefice  in  Frederick  county,  were  estimated  at  £1,000  sterling  per 
annum,  and  the  emoluments  of  many  others  were  ample  and  on  the  increase. 

| McMahon,  p.  398. 

t “ Bishop  Whittinghara’s  Charge,”  June  1st,  1843. 

§ Sermon  preached  in  Queen  Anne’s  parish.  Prince  George’s  county,  Maryland,  1774.— 
Boucher,  p.  290.  ° J 3 

1)  Boucher,  p.  242. 
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we  very  rarely  notice  them,  without  bestowing  on  them  some  harsh  and  offen- 
sive epithet.”* 

In  conclusion,  the  following  extracts  from  the  same  sermon,  delivered  in 
Maryland,  in  1774,  while  they  exhibit  the  altered  tone  of  those  who  had  been 
the  authors  of  the  system  by  which  Catholics  had  been  degraded  and  oppres- 
sed, show  how  unworthy  must  have  been  the  motives  of  men  whose  intelli- 
gence enabled  them  so  well  to  do  justice  to  those  whom  they  had  persecuted 
for  years. 

“ Men  really  enlightened,  and  really  liberal,  will  remember  and  acknowledge 
with  gratitude,  that  chiefly  to  Papists  do  we  owe  the  preservation  of  ancient 
literature ; that  in  times  of  general  anarchy  and  violence,  the  Romish  clergy 
alone  gave  such  cultivation  to  letters  as  the  unimproved  state  of  society  then 
admitted  of ; and  that  in  the  cloisters  of  cathedrals,  and  in  the  solitude  of  mon- 
asteries they  opened  schools  of  public  instruction,  and  to  men  of  retired  and 
studious  minds,  asylums  from  the  turbulence  of  war.”f 

Parson  Boucher  continues : “ I have  no  reluctance  to  declare,  that  Catholics 
seem  to  me  to  have  no  slight  claims  on  us  on  the  score  of  gratitude.  For  were 
they  not  Catholics  who  obtained  the  Magna  Charta  ; who  laid  all  the  broad 
and  firm  foundation  of  this  unparalleled  structure  of  liberty,  the  British  con- 
stitution ; who  enacted  most  of  our  best  laws  ; who  erected  so  many  of  the 
noble  edifices  which  do  so  much  honour  to  the  parent  state;  who  built  and  en- 
dowed all  the  national  churches,  and  founded  not  only  many  eminent  public 
schools,  but  also  the  two  universities?  These  were  great,  substantial,  and 
durable  services,  and  such  as  justly  entitle  those  who  performed  them  to  the 
appellation  of  great  men.  I will  not  degrade  them  by  a comparison  with  the 
puny  efforts  and  wordy  services  of  later  times ; for  which,  however,  places, 
pensions,  and  titles,  have  been  lavishly  bestowed.  The  descendants  of  those 
great  men  in  the  old  times  before  us,  the  Papists  of  our  own  times,  are  no  longer 
in  any  capacity  of  emulating  the  greatness  of  their  ancestors  ; but  their  forti- 
tude under  trials  of  peculiar  poignancy  is  almost  as  unexampled  as  their  op- 
pressions; and  their  acquiescence  under  a long  series  of  accumulated  wrongs, 
is  such  an  instance  of  true  patriotism,  as  entitles  them  to  the  highest  respect. 
With  a patient  firmness  of  character,  worthy  of  all  praise  and  of  all  imitation, 
they  have  long  submitted  to  such  inj  uries  and  indignities,  as  their  high-spirited 
forefathers  would  have  ill  brooked  ; and  such  as  their  undegenerate  posterity 
would  not  endure,  were  it  not  that  they  have  the  wisdom  and  the  virtue  to  re- 
spect the  laws  more  than  their  own  personal  feelings.  Every  thing  most  dear 
to  the  human  heart  has  been  torn  from  them,  excepting  their  attachment  to  their 
religion,  and  their  determination  to  love  and  bless  those  fellow-subjects,  who 
unmindful  of  the  duties  resulting  from  their  religion,  and  unmoved  by  so  en- 


• Boucher’s  Sermon,  p.  282.  f tbib.  p.  281. 
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dearing  an  example,  foolishly  and  wickedly  continue  to  regard  Papists  as  Sa- 
maritans, with  whom  they  resolve  to  have  no  dealings,*” 

Similar  sentiments  were  probably  never  before  heard  from  a Protestant  pul- 
pit in  Maryland ; and  these  were  uttered  to  attach  Catholics  to  the  royal  party, 
and  only  when  the  dawn  of  the  revolution  announced  the  rising  of  the  sun  of 
liberty  ;f  the  precise  period  when  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  returned  to 
his  native  country. 

The  convention  of  Maryland  had  held  its  first  meeting  at  Annapolis,  in  June, 
1774,  and  was  again  convened  in  November  of  that  year,  to  hear  the  report  of 
its  deputies  to  congress.  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrolton  was  then  an  active  and 
efficient  member  of  this  body,  and  at  its  meeting  in  December,  was  appointed  one 
of  the  “ committee  of  correspondence  for  the  province.”  That  patriotic  conven 
lion  concluded  its  session  on  the  12th  of  December,  with  the  following  appeal : 

“ As  our  opposition  to  the  settled  plan  of  the  British  administration  to  en- 
slave America,  will  be  strengthened  by  a union  of  all  ranks  of  men  within 
this  province,  we  do  most  earnestly  recommend  that  all  former  differences 
about  religion  or  politics,  and  all  private  animosities  and  quarrels  of  every 
kind,  from  henceforth  cease,  and  be  for  ever  buried  in  oblivion ; and  we  entreat, 
we  conjure  every  man,  by  his  duty  to  God,  his  country,  and  his  posterity, 
cordially  to  unite  in  defence  of  our  common  rights  and  liberties. 

The  patriotism  of  the  people  gave  to  the  recommendations  the  force  of  law  ; 
and  its  concluding  sentiments  were  the  act  of  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  of 
Maryland.  Throughout  the  active  scenes  of  those  times,  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrolton  performed  an  important  part.  Among  other  committees  of  which  he 
was  a member,  was  the  “ Committee  to  prepare  a declaration  of  rights  and  a form 
of  government  for  this  State.” § That  committee  incorporated  in  the  “ Declara- 
tion of  rights,”  the  important  principle  which  had  first  been  established  in  Ma- 
ryland by  its  Catholic  settlers  one  hundred  and  forty  years  before. 

“ Article  XXXIII. — That  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  worship  God  in 
such  manner  as  he  thinks  most  acceptable  to  him,  all  persons  professing  the 
Christian  religion  are  equally  entitled  to  protection  in  their  religious  liberty, 
&c.  Nor  ought  any  person  be  compelled  to  frequent,  or  maintain,  or  contri- 
bute, unless  on  contract,  to  maintain  any  particular  place  of  worship,  or  any 
particular  ministry,  &c.”|| 

The  experience  of  seventy  years  has  consecrated  these  principles  in  the 
affections  of  the  people  of  Maryland,  and  insured  to  them  immortality  in  that 
state  in  which  “ religious  liberty  obtained  a home,  its  only  home  in  the  wide 
world , at  the  humble  village  which  bore  the  name  of  St.  Mary’s, two  hun- 


• Boucher,  pp.  288.  290. 

f The  author  says  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  himself  solemnly  declared  a traitor. 
— Preface,  page  lxxxiv. 

t Proceedings  of  the  Convention,  p.  10.  § Ibid.  p.  222*  II  Ibid.  p.  314. 

H Bancroft,  vol.  i.  p.  247.  nr 
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dred  years  ago.  The  learned  and  liberal  Bancroft  says  of  the  founder  of 
Maryland : “ Calvert  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  wise  and  benevo- 
lent lawgivers  of  all  ages.  He  was  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
world  to  seek  for  religious  security  and  peace  by  the  practice  of  justice,  and 
not  by  the  exercise  of  power ; to  plan  the  establishment  of  popular  institutions 
with  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  of  conscience ; to  advance  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion by  recognizing  the  rightful  equality  of  all  Christian  sects.  The  asylum  of 
Catholics  was  the  spot,  where,  in  a remote  corner  of  the  world,  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  which  had  as  yet  been  hardly  explored,  the  mild  forbearance  of  a 
proprietary  adopted  religious  freedom  as  the  basis  of  the  state.”* 

Thus  distinguished  by  her  services  to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  in  her 
infancy,  Maryland,  in  after  times,  became  the  mother  of  churches  in  the  Uni- 
ted States ; and  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
God  for  disseminating  Catholic  truth,  and  preserving  Catholic  unity  in  the 
great  empire  of  freedom.  Hence  the  writer  conceived  these  sketches  of  Ma- 
ryland’s history  appropriate  as  an  introduction  to  the  biography  of  her  first 
bishop,  and  the  history  of  the  Catholic  church  in  the  United  States. 


• History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i,  p.  244. 
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Illinois. — A new  and  large  church  was  opened  for  divine  service  at  Chi- 
cago, on  last  Christmas  day.  The  old  church,  built  about  ten  years  ago, 
will  be  occupied  by  the  German  congregation.  The  Catholic  population  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  this  city. 

Oregon  Territory. — Rev.  Father  De  Smet,  accompanied  by  four  Fathers 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  one  lay  brother,  has  embarked  at  Antwerp,  on  the 
Belgian  brig  “ Indefatigable,”  for  Valparaiso  and  Callao.  The  establishment 
which  these  Missionaries  are  about  to  found,  will  have  its  seat  at  Wallamette, 
where  the  central  mission  house  of  the  Jesuits  of  Oregon  is  about  to  be  erected. 
On  their  arrival,  there  will  be  ten  Jesuit  Fathers,  of  the  province  of  Missouri, 
in  the  Territory.  What  may  we  not  expect  from  the  labours  of  so  many  apos- 
tolic men  among  the  thousands  of  Indians,  who  now  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death ! 

Indiana. — On  the  17th  December,  the  Right  Rev.  Bp.  of  Vincennes,  Dr. 
De  la  Hailandiere,  held  an  ordination  in  the  Cathedral  of  that  diocese,  when 
Messrs.  Martin  Stalh  and  William  Engeln,  were  ordained  Sub-deacons. — Cath, 
• Advocate . 

Kentucky. — On  the  2nd  of  February  last,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Chabrat,  Coadju- 
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tor  Bishop  of  Louisville,  conferred  the  holy  order  of  priesthood  upon  Messrs. 
Lavialle , CW/,  Joyce,  and  Quinn , in  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  attached  to  the 
Diocesan  Seminary. — Ibid . 

New  York. — Albany . — The  Trustee  system,  by  the  almost  unanimous  wish 
of  the  congregation  of  St.  Mary’s  of  this  city,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Pastor  and  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  has  been  abolished  in  that  church.  A 
noble  example  indeed ! 

Boston. — The  orthodox  church  in  East  Boston  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Catholics  of  that  place  for  $5,000.  It  is  a splendid  building,  capacious  and 
well  finished.  The  width  is  47  feet,  and  the  length  64.  There  is  a good  base- 
ment for  a school-room. — Pilot . 

Canada. — The  Catholics  of  Quebec  assembled  on  the  14th  January,  and 
adopted  measures  for  the  erection  of  a suitable  mansion  for  the  Bishop  of  Que- 
bec. Large  sums  were  contributed  for  the  purpose. 

South  America. — JVetc  Grenada. — About  a year  ago,  both  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal and  Civil  Authorities  of  this  young  and  populous  Republic,  solicited  the 
See  of  Rome  to  have  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  among  them  to  in- 
struct the  youth,  to  labour  among  the  Indians,  &c.  Their  wishes  are  about  to 
realized.  A letter  from  Paris,  dated  the  9th  of  December,  and  received  in 
this  city,  informs  us  that  twelve  Spanish  Jesuit  Fathers  and  six  lay  Brothers 
were  about  to  sail  for  Cartliagena. 

England. — The  Very  Rev.  William  Riddell,  of  Newcastle,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Bishop  Coadjutor  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Mostyn,  V.  A.  of  the  Northern 
District.  His  nomination  is  hailed  with  unbounded  satisfaction.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  English  college  in  Rome,  and  is  only  in  his  39th  year  of  age. 

A large  and  respectable  meeting  was  lately  held  by  the  Catholics  of  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  establishment  of  the  u Sisters  of  Mercy”  in  the 
Metropolis. 

A correspondent  of  the  London  Tablet  assures  us  of  the  flourishing  stale  the 
parish  of  Moorjields  is  in  with  regard  to  Catholicity.  It  is  considered  at  an 
average,  that  there  is  not  less  than  six  Protestants  received  into  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Moorfields  each  week  within  the  last  five  months,  making,  at  least* 
the  total  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty. 


OBITUARY. 

Died — On  the  2nd  December  last,  at  Bordeaux,  in  France,  Rev.  SaxcEl 
Cooper,  a convert  to  the  Faith,  who,  for  many  years,  edified  the  church  in  the 
United  States  by  his  charity  and  penitential  life.  He  was  a great  benefactor 
to  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  this  country. 

Towards  the  middle  of  February,  at  St.  Mary’s,  Somerset,  Ohio,  Sister 
Frances  Whelan,  a Nun  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic. — R.  1 . P. 
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The  earliest  Jesuit  Missions  among  the  Indians  of  the  North  West — Bancroft’s  statements 
reviewed. 

One  object  of  the  Cabinet  being  to  publish  whatever  may  tend  to  shed  light 
on  the  history  of  Catholicity  in  the  West,  We  propose  to  prepare  for  its  pages 
a series  of  papers,  on  the  early  Catholic  Missions  in  the  North  Western  por- 
tion of  our  Republic.  It  is  not  of  course  our  intention  to  write  a full  and  con- 
nected history  of  these  Missions,  but  only  to  sketch  out  some  of  their  more 
prominent  facts  and  features. 

The  subject  naturally  branches  out  into  two  great  divisions:  the  Indian  Mis- 
sions, and  those  among  the  white  population  of  our  recently  settled  Western 
States.  We  may  hereafter  say  something  on  the  latter  division  of  the  suDject; 
but,  for  the  present,  we  will  confine  our  attention  to  the  former. 

The  history  of  the  Indian  Missions  has  lately  been  invested  with  peculiar 
interest  from  the  brilliant  success  which  has  crowned  the  labours  of  Father 
De  Smet,  and  his  companions  among  the  tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
of  the  Oregon  Territory.  The  Jesuits  have  also  been  very  successful  in  their 
recent  missions  among  the  Pottowatomies,  as  appears  from  some  sketches  just 
published  in  the  Cabinet.  We  design,  in  the  present  and  following  papers, 
rapidly  to  trace  the  history  of  the  earliest  Jesuit  Missions  among  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  North  West. 

Bancroft,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  “ History  of  the  United  States,”  has  devo- 
ted an  entire  Chapter*  to  this  very  interesting  subject,  as  far  at  least  as  it  came 
within  his  general  scope.  Considering  that  he  is  a Protestant,  he  has  certainly 
done  as  much  justice,  as  could  have  been  expected,  to  the  labours  of  the  early 


* Chapter  xx.‘ p.  109-175,  Tenth  Edition. 

vol.  1.  89 
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Catholic  missionaries  among  the  Indians ; and,  though  he  has  done  them  nothing 
but  justice,  Catholics,  who  are  usually  grateful  for  small  favours  in  this  way, 
owe  him  a debt  of  gratitude. 

He  has  availed  himself  of  the  excellent  history  of  Charlevoix,  as  well  as 
of  the  detailed  accounts,  or  u Relations”  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  themselves. 
As  far  as  he  goes,  he  is  generally  accurate ; but  we  regret  that  he  has  confined 
himself  to  the  first  fifty  years  of  these  missions,  embracing  the  period  from 
1632,  to  1680.  His  style  is  brilliant  and  sparkling,  but  wanting  in  that  natu- 
ral simplicity  which  best  suits  historical  narratives,  especially  those  which 
treat  of  religious  subjects.  The  accounts  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  from  which  he 
borrows  copiously,  possess  this  charming  quality  in  an  eminent  degree.  We 
have  also  detected,  here  and  there,  a lurking  sneer,  intended,  we  apprehend, 
as  a douceur  to  Protestant  prejudice.  Yet  withal,  there  is  an  apparent  impar- 
tiality, and  a certain  air  of  candour  and  liberality  pervading  this  portion  of  his 
history. 

Chance  lately  threw  into  our  way  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  at 
those  Relations  to  which  the  American  historian  so  often  refers.  It  is  a duo- 
decimo volume  of  103  pages,  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  1650,  and  is  entitled 
“ a Relation  of  what  passed  in  the  Mission  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  among  the  Hurons,  a territory  of  New  France,  in  the  years  1648  and 
1649.”  This  narrative  i3  written  in  that  simple  manner  and  unctious  spirit, 
which  delight  and  edify  the  reader.  It  enters  into  the  most  minute  and  inter- 
esting details,  furnishes  many  thrilling  anecdotes,  and,  by  its  copiousness,  will 
enable  the  reader  of  Bancroft  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  his  comparatively 
meagre  account.  We  shall  draw  copiously  on  this  little  work ; but  before  we 
introduce  our  readers  to  its  interesting  contents,  we  must  rapidly  review,  and 
summarily  condense,  the  account  of  the  early  Jesuit  missions  as  given  by  the 
American  historian,  whose  authority  in  this  matter  is  surely  unexceptionable. 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  have  been  in  all  ages  signalized  by 
successful  missionary  zeal.  From  the  day  that  her  first  ministers  heard  the 
divine  command : “ Go,  teach  all  Nations ;”  down  to  the  present  time,  she  has 
ever  burned  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  instruction  and  salvation  of  mankind. 
She  alone  has,  in  every  age,  fulfilled  this  divine  commission;  she  alone  has 
converted  the  nations ; she  alone  has  ever  been  the  true  and  fruitful  mother 
of  civilization.  After  the  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  the  same  fire  still 
glows  in  the  boSom  of  her  missionaries,  as  warmed  the  breasts  of  the  first 
Apostles  of  the  Lamb. 

At  every  period  of  her  history,  her  clergy  have  been  among  the  chief  pio- 
neers of  civilization.  The  Cross  always  accompanied,  sometimes  even  pre- 


* “ Relation  de  ce  qui  est  passe  en  la  Mission  des  Peres  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  aux 
Hurons,  pays  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  es  annees  1648  and  1649.  Par  P.  Paul  Rague&an,  de 
la  mesme  Compagnie” — A Paris — 1650. 
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ceded,  the  banner  of  earthly  conquest.  Zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls  was  the 
very  life  and  soul  of  all  maritime  enterprise,  and  expeditions  of  conquest.  The 
sword  subjected  the  bodies,  the  Cross  won  the  hearts,  of  all  who  successively 
entered,  the  ever  widening  pale  of  the  Christian  civilization! 

So  it  had  been  in  South,  so  it  was  also  in  North  America.  In  both,  Catho- 
lics had  the  honour  of  first  pioneering  the  way.  In  both,  the  Catholic  Clergy 
established  the  first  missions,  and  made  the  first  proselytes  to  Christianity  from 
among  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  The  Catholic  French  in  [North  America, 
were  animated  by  a spirit  of  religious  zeal  similar  to  that  which  had  actuated 
the  Spaniards  in  the  Southern  portion  of  the  continent.  Let  us  hear  what 
Bancroft  testifies  on  the  subject. 

u Religious  zeal,  not  less  than  commercial  ambition,  had  influenced  France 
to  recover  Canada ; and  Champlain,  its  Governor,  whose  imperishable  name 
will  rival  with  posterity  the  fame  of  Smith  and  of  Hudson,  ever  disinterested 
and  compassionate,  full  of  honour  and  probity,  of  ardent  devotion  and  burning 
zeal,  esteemed  ‘the  salvation  of  a soul  worth  more  than  the  conquest  of  an 
empire.’ 

Again  he  says : 

**  Thus  it  was  neither  commercial  enterprise,  nor  royal  ambition,  which  car- 
ried the  power  of  France  into  the  heart  of  our  continent:  the  motive  was  re- 
ligion. Religious  enthusiasm  colonized  New-England ; and  religious  enthusi- 
asm founded  Montreal,  made  a conquest  of  the  wilderness  on  the  Upper  Lakes, 
and  explored  the  Mississippi.  Puritanism  gave  New-England  its  worship  and 
its  schools;  the  Roman  (Catholic)  Church  created  for  Canada  its  altars,  its 
hospitals,  and  its  Seminaries.’ 

The  religious  enthusiasm  which  colonized  New-England  was  of  a different 
kind  altogether  from  that  which  founded  and  peopled  Canada.  No  where  do 
we  read  that  the  French  Catholic  pilgrims  of  Canada  either  enacted  blue  laws, 
persecuted  each  other  for  conscience  sake,  drove  fellow  Christians  into  the  wil- 
derness, or  hanged  people  for  witchcraft ! Neither  do  we  ever  hear  of  their  having 
overreached  the  Indians,  driven  them  from  post  to  post,  made  war  on  and  ex- 
terminated them,  after  having  goaded  them  into  desperation  by  insufferable 
exactions ! Nor  do  we  ever  read  of  the  Catholic  clergy  acting  as  chaplains  to 
the  armies  which  were  marching  to  exterminate  the  poor  Indians,  nor  making 
long  prayers  at  the  head  of  the  invading  army,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  as  did  the 
godly  Stone,  when  the  colonists  of  New-England  were  marching  against  the 
Pequods  of  Connecticut ! In  all  these  things,  and  in  many  more,  the  glory  k 
all  on  the  side  of  the  Puritans ! 

Again,  the  policy  pursued  by  the  two  sets  of  colonists  for  extending  the 
boundries  of  their  respective  territories,  was  widely  different.  The  puritans  seem 


• Vol.  iu,  p.  119. 


t P.  121. 
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to  have  thought  very  little  about  converting  and  civilizing  the  aborigines.  Mis- 
sionary enterprise  among  them  seldom,  if  ever,  preceded  shrewd  contracts  for 
additional  territory,  or  expeditions  for  conquest.  They  rarely  ever  followed 
either : the  puritans  seem  to  have  thought  little  about  the  bodies,  and  still  less 
about  the  souls  of  the  poor  Indians.  Their  conversion  to  Christianity  was  an 
after  consideration;  the  acquisition  of  their  lands  was  the  primary  object  of 
puritan  missionary  zeal. 

We  read  indeed  of  a feeble,  and,  in  a great  measure,  unsuccessful  effort  of 
the  puritan  minister,  John  Elliot,  to  convert  the  miserable  remnants  of  the  In- 
dian tribes,  which  the  humanity  of  the  pious  pilgrims  had  suffered  still  to  drag 
out  a miserable  existence  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston.  We  read  also 
of  an  entirely  unsuccessful  attempt  made  tty  ministers  sent  from  Boston  to  break 
up  the  flourishing  Catholic  missions  established  among  the  Abenakis  of  Maine, 
by  the  sainted  Catholic  missionary,  Sebastian  Rasies.  Mr.  Bancroft  himself, 
a great  advocate  for  the  puritans,  is  our  witness  for  all  these  facts,  and  for 
many  more  of  a similar  character,  which  want  of  space  compels  us  to  omit.* 

On  the  contrary,  the  same  historian  assures  us,  that  “ the  genius  of  Cham- 
plain   could  devise  no  method  of  building  up  the  dominion  of  France 

in  Canada  but  by  an  alliance  with  the  Hurons,  or  of  confirming  that  alliance 
by  the  establishment  of  missions.”  And  he  adds : “ Such  a policy  was  conge- 
nial to  a church  which  cherishes  every  member  of  the  human  race,  without 
regard  to  lineage  or  skin.”f 

The  genius  of  the  pilgrims  devised  other  means  altogether  for  establishing 
puritan  dominion  in  New  England.  The  policy  of  their  church,  or  churches, 
seems  also  to  have  been  widely  different.  They  were  far  too  enlightened  to  cher- 
ish the  tawny-skinned  Indians : their  delicate  nerves  were  even  greatly  shocked 
at  the  bare  sight  of  an  ugly  old  woman,  who  happened  to  have  a mole  on  her 
skin — a certain  indication  that  she  was  a witch ! The  sublime  sentiment  of 
Champlain,  who  “ esteemed  the  salvation  of  a soul  worth  more  than  the  con- 
quest of  an  empire,”  never  once  entered  into  their  narrow  minds ! 

The  glory  of  having  discovered  America,  and  of  having  established  the  first 
colonies,  the  first  missions,  the  first  college,  and  the  first  charitable  institutions 
in  North  America,  belongs  entirely  to  the  Catholic  Religion.  Mr.  Bancroft’s 
authority  bears  us  out  in  all  these  assertions.  The  Franciscans  were  the  first 
Catholic  missionaries,  and  the  first  of  any  kind,  who  laboured  among  the  In- 
dian tribes  of  North  America.  As  early  as  the  year  1615,  we  find  Francis- 
can missionaries  among  the  Indians  of  Maine.  Our  historian  says : 

“ The  first  permanent  efforts  of  French  enterprise,  in  colonizing  America, 
preceded  any  permanent  English  settlement  north  of  the  Potomac.  Years  before 

• See  his  testimonies  on  this  subjec  t accumulated  in  a Review  of  Mr.  Webster’s  Bunker 
Hill  Speech,  published  in  the  Cabinet,  in  the  No.  for  October,  1843. 

t P.  121,  vol.  in. 
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the  pilgrims  anchored  within  Cape  Cod,  the  Roman  (Catholic)  church  had  been 
planted,  by  missionaries  from  France,  in  the  eastern  moiety  of  Maine,  and  Le 
Caron,  an  unambitiuos  Franciscan,  had  penetrated  the  land  of  the  Mohawks, 
had  passed  to  the  North  in  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Wyandots,  and,  bound 
by  his  vows  to  the  life  of  a beggar,  had,  on  foot,  or  paddling  a bark  canoe,  gone 
onward  and  still  onward,  taking  alms  of  the  savages,  till  he  reached  the  rivers 
of  Lake  Huron.  While  Quebec  contained  scarce  fifty  inhabitants,  priests  of 
the  Franciscan  order — Le  Caron,  Viel,  Sagard — had  laboured  for  years  as 
missionaries  in  Upper  Canada,  or  made  their  way  to  the  neutral  Huron  tribe 
that  dwelt  on  the  waters  of  the  Niagara.”* 

In  1632,  the  “ Franciscans  having,  as  a mendicant  order,  been  excluded  from 
the  rocks  and  deserts  of  the  new  world,  the  office  of  converting  the  heathen 
of  Canada,  and  thus  enlarging  the  borders  of  French  dominion,  was  entrusted 
solely  to  the  Jesuits.”!  For  this  change  the  historian  can  assign  no  better 
motive,  than  that  the  Franciscans  were  a mendicant  order — as  if  the  Jesuits 
who  succeeded  them  had  not  also  taken  the  vow  of  poverty — and  the  interpo- 
sition of  “ devotees”  at  the  French  Court,  which  felt  that  the  “ aspiring  honour 
of  the  Gallican  Church  was  interested.”! 

In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  appear,  even  from  Mr.  Bancroft’s  own  show- 
ing, that  the  Franciscans  were  wholly  excluded  from  the  mission  of  North 
America.  For  as  late  as  1680,  we  find  that  the  Franciscan,  Hennepin,  and 
his  associates  of  the  same  order,  accompanied  the  expedition  of  La  Salle 
for  exploring  the  Mississippi.  It  was  he  who  first  penetrated  to  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony — called  by  him  after  the  patron  of  his  expedition,  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua.  “On  a tree  near  the  cateract,  the  Franciscan  engraved  the  Cross, 
and  the  arms  of  France ; and,  after  a Summer’s  rambles,  diversified  by  a short 
captivity  among  the  Sioux,  he  and  his  companions  returned,  by  way  of  the 
Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers,  to  the  French  mission  at  Green  Bay.”§ 

Perhaps  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  Jesuits,  their  more  complete  organiza- 
tion, and  their  greater  adaptation  to  the  Indian  missions,  had  at  least  as  much 
to  do  with  their  having  been  selected  for  this  work  by  the  French  authorities, 
as  the  aspiring  honour  of  the  Gallican  Church,  or  the  interference  of  court 
devotees.  Mr.  Bancroft  himself  does  justice  to  the  character  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  bears  us  out  in  our  mode  of  explaining  the  action  of  the  French  court  on 
the  subject.  After  having  well  spoken  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  Jesuit 
order, ||  he  bears  this  testimony  to  the  worth  of  the  first  missionaries  of  the 
Order  in  Canada. 

“ Within  three  years  after  the  second  occupation  of  Canada,  (1633-1636)  the 
number  of  Jesuit  priests  in  the  province  reached  fifteen : and  every  tradition  bears 
testimony  to  their  worth.  They  had  the  faults  of  ascetic  superstition(I);  but 


• P.  118-119.  t Ibid.  p.  120.  % Ibid. 
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the  horrors  of  a Canadian  life  in  the  wilderness  were  resisted  by  an  invincible 
passive  courage,  and  a deep  internal  tranquility.  Away  from  the  amenities  of 
life,  away  from  the  opportunities  of  vain-glory,  they  became  dead  to  the  world, 
and  possessed  their  souls  in  unalterable  peace.  The  few  who  lived  to  grow 
old,  though  bowed  down  by  the  toils  of  a long  mission,  still  kindled  with  the 
fervour  of  apostolic  zeal.  The  history  of  their  labours  is  connected  with  the 
origin  of  every  celebrated  town  in  the  annals  of  French  America;  not  a cape 
was  turned , nor  a river  entered,  but  a Jesuit  led  the  way”* 

The  first  College  in  North  America,  as  we  have  said,  was  founded  by  Catho- 
lics. Here  we  have  also  the  authority  of  Bancroft,  who  moreover  assigns  the 
true  cause  which  led  to  its  establishment — religious  zeal. 

“ To  confirm  the  missions,  the  first  measure  was  the  establishment  of  a Col- 
lege in  New-France;  and  the  parents  of  the  Marquis  de  Gamache,  pleased 
with  his  pious  importunity,  assented  to  his  entering  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  added  from  their  ample  fortunes  the  means  of  endowing  a Seminary  for 
education  at  Quebec.  Its  foundation  was  laid,  under  happy  auspicies,  in  1635, 
just  before  Champlain  passed  from  among  the  living,  and  two  years  before  the 
emigration  of  John  Harvard,  and  one  year  before  the  general  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts had  made  provision  for  a College.”! 

The  first  charitable  institutions  on  our  portion  of  the  American  Continent 
were  also  of  Catholic  origin. 

“ The  fires  of  charity  were  at  the  same  time  enkindled.  The  dutchess  D* 
Aiguillion,  aided  by  her  uncle,  the  Cardinal  Richelieu,  endowed  a public  hos- 
pital dedicated  to  the  Son  of  God,  whose  blood  was  shed  in  mercy  for  all  man- 
kind. Its  door?  were  opened,  not  only  to  the  sufferers  among  the  emigrants, 
but  to  the  maimed,  the  sick,  and  the  blind,  of  any  of  the  numerous  tribes  be- 
tween the  Kenebec  and  Lake  Superiour ; it  relieved  misfortune  without  ask- 
ing its  lineage.  From  the  hospital  nuns  of  Dieppe,  three  were  selected,  the 
youngest  but  twenty-two,  the  eldest  but  twenty-nine,  to  brave  the  famine  and 
the  rigours  of  Canada  in  their  patient  missions  of  benevolence.”  J 

This  noble  example  of  self-devoted  zeal,  found  admirers  and  imitators  among 
the  religious  ladies  of  Catholic  F ranee ; and  another  Charitable  institution  was 
the  result. 

“The  same  religious  enthusiasm  (!)  inspiring,  Madame  de  la  Peltier,  a 
young  and  opulent  widow  of  Alencon,  with  the  aid  of  a nun  of  Dieppe  and 
two  others  from  Tours,  established  the  Ursuline  Convent  for  the  education  of 
girls.  As  the  youthful  heroines  stepped  on  the  shore  at  Quebec,  (Aug.  1, 
1639)  they  stooped  to  kiss  the  earth  which  they  adopted  as  their  mother,  and 
were  ready,  in  case  of  need,  to  tinge  with  their  blood.  The  govenor,  with  the 
little  garrison,  received  them  at  the  water’s  edge ; Hurons  and  Algonquins, 
joining  in  the  shouts,  filled  the  air  with  yells  of  joy ; and  the  motley  group 
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escorted  the  new  comers  to  the  Church  where,  amidst  a general  thanksgiving, 
the  Te  Dtum  was  chanted.  Is  it  wonderful  that  the  natives  were  touched  bj 
a benevolence  which  their  poverty  and  squalid  misery  could  not  appall  ? Their 
education  was  also  attempted ; and  the  venerable  ash  tree  still  lives,  beneath 
which  Mary  of  the  Incarnation,  so  famed  for  chastened  piety,  genius,  and  good 
judgment,  toiled,  though  in  vain,  for  the  culture  of  Huron  children.”* 

The  hearts  of  the  natives  were  much  more  capable  of  being  touched  by 
deeds  of  heroic  benevolence,  than  were  those  of  the  puritans  at  no  remote 
period.  Every  body  knows  how  they  were  touched , when  a branch  of  this 
same  benevolent  order  of  Ursuline  ladies  was  established  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  enlightened  Boston.  The  mouldering  ruins  of  Monnt  Benedict  still 
stand,  a proud  monument  of  their  benevolence  and  burning  zeal ! Shame  on 
them,  for  their  unmanly  and  cowardly  treatment  of  harmless  and  benevolent 
females ! The  very  savages,  whom  their  forefathers  so  inhumanly  butchered, 
would,  if  possible,  arise  from  their  tombs,  and  blush  for  them  who  have  not 
yet  learned  to  blush! 

Two  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  Ursulines  in  Quebec,  the  benevo- 
lent Silleri  had  already  created  another  charitable  institution  for  the  civilization 
of  the  savages  (A.  D.  1637.) 

“ Meantime,  a colony  of  the  Hurons  had  been  established  in  the  vicinity  of 
Quebec ; and  the  name  of  Silleri  is  the  monument  to  the  philanthropy  of  its 
projector.  Here  savages  were  to  be  trained  to  the  faith  and  the  manners  of 
civilization.”! 

The  Hurons  were  the  first  tribe  of  Indians  to  whom  the  Jesuits  carried.the 
light  of  the  Gospel.  In  1634,  Fathers  John  de  Brebeuf  and  Anthony  Daniel 
joined  a party  of  barefoot  Hurons  who  were  returning  from  Quebec  to  their 
own  country,  situated  to  the  North  West  of  Lake  Toronto,  and  near  the  shores 
of  Lake  Huron.  The  journey  was  long,  and  painful ; the  distance  was  three 
hundred  leagues,  or  nine  hundred  miles ; the  way  lay  through  dense  and  unex- 
plored forests,  almost  impassable  marshes,  along  the  Ottowa  river  and  its  wa- 
ters and  over  rugged  hills  and  precipices.  Over  this  difficult  country,  they  had 
to  carry  their  canoes  on  their  shoulders,  whenever  the  Ottowa 'river  and  its 
tributary  streams  proved  unnavigable  for  them. 

“ And  thus  swimming,  wading,  paddling,  or  bearing  the  canoe  across  the  por- 
tages with  garments  torn,  with  feet  mangled,  yet  with  the  breviary  safely  hung 
round  the  neck,  and  vows,  as  they  advanced,  to  meet  death  twenty  times 
over,  if  it  were  possible,  ....  the  consecrated  envoys  made  their  way,  by 
rivers,  lakes,  and  forests,  from  Quebec  to  the  heart  of  the  Huron  wilderness. 

There they  raised  the  first  humble  house  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 

among  the  Hurons — the  cradle  it  was  said  of  His  Church,  who  dwelt  at  Beth- 
lehem ( Nazareth  P)  in  a cottage.  The  little  chapel,  built  by  aid  of  the  axe. 
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and  consecrated  to  St.  Joseph,  where,  in  the  gaze  of  thronging  crowds,  ves- 
pers and  matins  began  to  be  chanted,  and  the  sacred  bread  was  consecrated  by 
Solemn  Mass,  amazed  the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  Council  fires  of  the 

Huron  tribes Two  new  Christian  villages,  St.  Louis  and  St. 

Ignatius,  bloomed  among  the  Huron  forests.”* 

In  another  place,  the  Historian  thus  describes  the  missionary  life  among  the 
Hurons: 

“ The  life  of  a missionary  on  Lake  Huron  was  simple  and  uniform.  The 
earliest  hours,  from  four  to  eight,  were  absorbed  in  private  prayer  ;f  the  day 
was  given  to  schools,  visits,  instruction  in  the  Catechism,  and  a service  for 
proselytes.  Sometimes,  after  the  manner  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Brebeuf 
would  walk  through  the  village  and  its  environs,  ringing  a little  bell  and  invi- 
ting the  Huron  braves  and  counsellers  to  a conference.  There  under  the  shady 
forest,  the  most  solemn  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  faith  were  subjected  to  dis- 
cussion” (!)J 

He  gives  a very  interesting  account  of  the  famous  Huron  Chief,  Ahasistari. 

“ Nature  had  planted  in  his  mind  the  seeds  of  religious  faith.  ‘ Before  yon 
came  to  this  country,’  he  would  say,  ‘ when  I have  incurred  the  greatest  perils, 
and  have  alone  escaped,  I have  said  to  myself : some  powerful  spirit  has  the 
guardianship  of  my  days’;  and  he  professed  his  belief  in  Jesus,  as  the  good 
genius  and  protector,  whom  he  had  before  unconsciously  adored.  After  trials 
of  his  sincerity,  he  was  baptized ; and,  enlisting  a troop  of  converts,  savages 
like  himself,  ‘let  us  strive,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘to  make  the  whole  world  embrace 
the  faith  in  Jesus.’  ”§ 

This  last  incident  reminds  us  of  the  well  known  anecdote  of  king  Clovis, 
the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  who,  hearing  the  history  of  our  Saviour’s 
Passion  read  to  him  while  confined  to  a sick  bed,  leaped  up,  and  exclaimed : 
“ why  was  I not  there  with  my  Franks?” 

The  Huron  missions  continued  to  flourish  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years : im- 
mense numbers  of  the  Indians  entered  into  the  Christian  fold,  and  many  flour- 
ishing Christian  villages  were  organized.  The  central  mission  called  the  Con- 
ception, of  which  the  chief  house  was  St.  Mary’s,  was  situated  on  the  Matche- 
dash,  a stream  which  joins  Lakes  Toronto  and  Huron.  In  one  single  year, 
three  thousand  red  men  from  the  different  tribes  shared  the  hospitality  of  the 
good  Fathers  at  this  missionary  station.  At  one  time  the  missionaries  had  no 
communication  with  Quebec  or  Montreal  for  the  space  of  three  whole  years, 
(1641-1644)  during  which  their  clothing  fell  to  pieces,  and  they  suffered 
greviously  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Still  they  perserved  with  all  the  ardour 
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of  Apostles,  and  their  number  went  on  constantly  increasing.  Let  us  hear  our 
historian. 

“Yet  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  were  not  limited  even  to  the  Huron  race. 
Within  thirteen  years,  this  remote  wilderness  was  visited  by  forty  two  mis- 
sionaries, members  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  besides  eighteen  others,  who,  if 
not  initiated,  were  yet  chosen  men,  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  their  faith. 
Twice  or  thrice  a year,  they  all  assembled  at  St.  Mary’s;  for  the  rest  of  the 
time,  they  were  scattered  through  the  infidel  tribes.”0 

We  shall  hereafter  see  how  this  flourishing  mission  was  broken  up  by  an 
incursion  of  the  fierce  Iroquois,  the  most  deadly  enemies  of  the  Hurons.  We 
will  also  have  occasion  to  trace  more  in  detail,  from  the  old  “ Relation”  alluded 
to,  the  wonderful  fruits  gathered  in  this  first  field  of  Jesuit  missionary  labours 
among  the  Indians.  As  this  was  the  first  mission,  it  was  also  a kind  of  model 
for  all  the  rest ; and  as  we  design,  in  our  second  and  third  papers,  to  dwell  in 
detail  on  its  history,  we  will  be  dispensed  from  here  giving  a detailed  aceount 
of  the  missions  among  the  other  tribes.  We  will  accordingly  close  this  paper 
with  a rapid  glance  at  them,  in  taking  which  we  will  follow  Mr.  Bancroft’s 
statements,  which  we  have  found  to  be,  in  the  main,  very  accurate. 

From  the  map  published  by  the  Jesuits  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1660,  it  appears 
that  their  missionaries  before  this  date,  “ had  traced  the  highway  of  waters  from 
Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Superior,  and  had  gained  a glimpse  at  least  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan.” f As  early  as  1638,  the  plan  was  formed  by  them  to  establish  missions 
among  the  Algonquins  both  north  and  south  of  Lake  Huron,  in  Michigan,  and 
at  Green  Bay.  But  the  scanty  number  and  the  incessant  labours  of  the  Jesuits 
prevented  them  from  carrying  this  purpose  immediately  into  execution.  Burn- 
ing with  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls  for  whom  Jesus  had  died,  they  ardently 
prayed  the  Lord  that  he  would  send  additional  labourers  into  his  vineyard. 
Their  prayer  was  heard;  and  two  years  later,  (1640)  the  Superiors  of  the 
mission  were  enabled  to  send  Fathers  Charles  Raymbault  and  Claude  Pijart 
among  the  Algonquins  of  the  North  and  West.J 

A year  later,  FF.  Raymbault  and  Jogues  were  sent  to  preach  among  the 
Chippewas  dwelling  at  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  in  Michigan,  the  chief  of  which 
tribe  had  humbly  sued  for  missionaries.  This  mission  was  painful,  but  promised 
success. 

“The  chieftains  of  the  Chippewas  invited  the  Jesuits  to  dwell  among  them, 
and  hopes  were  inspired  of  a permanent  mission.  A council  was  held : ‘ we 
will  embrace  you,’  said  they,  ‘ as  brothers ; we  will  derive  profit  from  your 
words.’  ”§  “Thus,”  the  historian  says,  “did  the  religious  zeal  of  the  French 
bear  the  Cross  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Mary,  and  the  confines  of  Lake  Superi- 
or, and  look  wistfully  towards  the  homes  of  the  Sioux  in  the  valley  of  the 
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Mississippi,  five  years  before  the  New  England  Elliot  had  addressed  the  tribe 
of  Indians  that  dwelt  within  six  miles  of  Boston  harbour.”* 

The  “ New  England  Elliot,”  should  not  be  mentioned  on  the  same  page  with 
the  very  humblest  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  Did  he,  or  did  any  other  Pro- 
testant minister,  ever  make  any  great  sacrifices  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the 
Indians  P Did  he  leave  father  and  mother,  and  home  and  uri/e,  to  devote  him- 
self, for  their  salvation,  body  and  soul,  in  hunger  and  nakedness,  amid  “ Perils 
of  rivers,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  labours  and  pain- 
fulness,  in  watching  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  many  fastings,  in  cold  and 
in  nakedness  ?”f  Was  ever  a Protestant  minister  known  to  endure  all  thin 
for  the  love  of  Christ,  and  the  conversion  of  the  heathen?  All  this,  however, 
the  Jesuits  endured,  and  many  of  them  much  more  still;  for  many  of  them 
gladly  laid  down  their  lives  in  this  cause.  The  first  missionaries  among  the 
Hurons — Fathers  Daniel,  Brebeuf,  and  Lallemant — all  fell  glorious  martyrs  to 
their  devoted  zeal.  The  “New  England  Elliot”  is  not  known  to  have  pene- 
trated farther  into  the  Indian  wilderness  than  six  miles  from  Boston  harbour; 
and  he  did  very  little,  and  succeeded  very  poorly,  even  when  he  had  reached 
this  amazing  distance  from  home. 

Father  Raymbault  soon  after  fell  a victim  to  the  climate,  and  died  of  con- 
sumption at  Quebec.  (Oct.  1642)  His  associate,  Father  Jogues,  who  with 
him  had  first  planted  the  Cross  in  Michigan,  was  reserved  for  a still  more 
disastrous  fate.  Taken  prisoner  by  the  fierce  Mohawks,  he  was  carried  by 
them  to  the  vicinity  of  Albany  in  New  York.  His  brave  companion,  the  Hu- 
ron chief  Ahasistari,  could  easily  have  effected  his  escape,  at  the  time  that  the 
Jesuit  was  taken  prisoner : but  he  came  out  from  his  hiding  place,  and  ad- 
dressing Father  Jogues,  said:  “my  brother,  I made  oath  to  thee  that  I would 
share  thy  fortune,  whether  death  or  life ; here  am  I to  keep  my  vow.”}  He 
was  condemned  to  the  flames  ; and  “having  received  absolution,  he  met  his 
end  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a convert,  and  the  pride  of  the  most  gallant  war 
chief  of  his  tribe.”  § 

Father  Jogues  was  made  to  run  the  gauntlet  at  three  different  Mohawk  vil- 
lages : “ for  days  and  nights,  he  was  abandoned  to  hunger  and  every  torment 
which  petulant  youth  could  devise.  But  yet  there  was  consolation : an  ear  of 
Indian  corn  on  the  stalk  was  thrown  to  the  good  father,  and  see ! to  the  broad 
blade  there  clung  little  drops  of  dew,  or  of  water,  enough  to  baptize  two  cap- 
tive neophytes.”||  He  had  expected  death:  but  the  Mohawks,  satisfied  per- 
haps with  his  sufferings,  or  awed  at  his  sanctity,  spared  his  life,  and  his  liberty 
was  enlarged. 

“ On  a hill  apart,  he  carved  a long  Cross  on  a tree,  and  there,  in  the  soli- 
tude, meditated  the  imitation  ( passion  ? ) of  Christ,  and  soothed  his  griefs  by 
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reflecting  that  he  alone,  in  that  vast  region,  adored  the  true  God  of  earth  and 
heaven.  Roaming  through  the  stately  forests  of  the  Mohawk  valley,  he  wrote 
the  name  of  Jesus  on  the  bark  of  trees,  graved  the  Cross,  and  entered  into 
possession  of  these  countries,  in  the  name  of  God — often  lifting  up  his  voice 
in  a solitary  chant.  Thus  did  France  bring  its  banner  and  its  faith  to  the  con- 
fines of  Albany.  The  missionary  himself  was  humanely  ransomed  from  Cap- 
tivity by  the  Dutch,  and  sailing  for  France,  soon  returned  to  Canada.”* 

“ Similar  was  the  fate  of  Father  Bressani.  Taken  prisoner  while  on  his 
way  to  the  Hurons  ; beaten,  mangled,  mutilated ; driven  barefoot  over  rough 
paths,  through  briars  and  thickets  ; scourged  by  a whole  village  ; burned,  tor- 
tured, wounded,  and  scared — he  was  eye-witness  to  the  fate  of  one  of  his 
companions,  who  was  boiled  and  eaten.  Yet  some  mysterious  awe  protected 
his  life,  and  he  too,  was  at  last,  humanely  rescued  by  the  Dutch  .”f 

These  examples  are  worthy  of  the  brightest  days  of  the  Church,  when  the 
Pagans  shouted:  “the  Christians  to  the  lions!” 

The  charity  of  Christ  urged  the  missionaries  forward,  as  it  had  urged  St. 
Paul  of  old.  Like  him  too,  “ forgetting  the  things  that  were  behind,  and 
stretching  forth  themselves  to  those  which  were  before,  they  pursued  towards 
the  majk,  for  the  prize  of  the  supernal  vocation  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.”  J 
Wherever  there  was  an  opportunity  to  gain  a soul  to  Christ,  there  the  Jesuit 
missionary  was  to  be  found,  in  spite  of  snows  and  frosts,  and  rugged  roads, 
and  apprehensions  of  savage  barbarity.  Onward  and  still  onward  rolled  the 
sacred  tide  of  missionary  enterprise,  purifying  and  regenerating  the  savage 
tribes  in  its  course.  The  missionary  never  paused  in  his  career : he  sought 
no  rest  other  than  the  eternal  rest  of  the  Saints. 

The  Abenakis  of  Maine  had  already  received  the  light  of  the  Gospel  from 
the  Franciscian  missionaries,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  One  of  these, 
Father  Viel,  had  been  drowned  (A.  D.  1623)  by  having  his  frail  canoe  dashed 
in  pieces,  while  “ shooting  a rapid  on  his  way  from  the  Hurons.”§  The  Aben- 
akis,  touched  with  the  benevolence  of  Silleri,  applied  for  Jesuit  missionaries, 
in  the  year  1646. 

“ In  August,  Father  Gabriel  Dreuillettes,  first  of  Europeans,  made  the  long 
and  painful  journey  from  the  St.  Laurence  to  the  sources  of  the  Kennebec,  and, 
descending  that  stream  to  its  mouth  in  a bark  canoe,  continued  his  roamings  on 

an  open  sea  along  the  coast A few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 

Kennebec,  the  Indians  in  large  numbers  gathered  about  him,  building  a rude 
chapel.  In  the  winter,  he  was  their  companion  in  their  long  excursions  in 
quest  of  game.  Who  can  tell  all  the  hazards  that  were  encountered  ? The 
sharp  rocks  in  the  channel  of  the  river  were  full  of  perils  for  the  frail  canoe ; 
winter  turned  the  solitudes  into  a wilderness  of  snow ; the  rover,  Christian  or 
pagan,  must  carry  about  with  him  his  house,  his  furniture,  and  his  food.  But 
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the  Jesuit  succeeded  in  winning  the  affections  of  the  savages;  and,  after  a 
pilgrimage  of  ten  months,  an  escort  of  thirty  conducted  him  to  Quebec,  full  of 
health  apd  joy.”* 

Thus  the  Jesuits  had  penetrated  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States 
at  three  different  points : at  Sault  St.  Marie  in  Michigan,  among  the  Abenakis 
of  Maine,  and  the  Mohawks  around  Albany  in  New- York.  This  last  tribe 
wa9  the  fiercest  and  most  indomitable  of  all.  We  have  already  seen  how 
cruelly  they  treated  Father  Isaac  Jogues,  and  how  wonderfully  he  escaped 
from  their  hands.  This  good  man,  having  speedily  returned  to  the  missions 
of  Canada,  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  requiting  evil  with  good.  In  May, 
1646,  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  Mohawks  whose  language  he  had 
learned  while  in  captivity.  He  was  hospitably  received,  and  had  an  interview 
also  with  the  Onondagas,  a neighbouring  tribe.  Elated  with  joy  at  his  suc- 
cess, on  his  return  to  Quebec,  he  made  a report,  which  induced  the  hope  and 
resolution  of  founding  a permanent  mission  in  New-York.  He  was  selected 
as  superior  of  the  new  mission. 

On  leaving  his  brethren,  he  said : ibo  et  non  redibo — “ I will  go  and  will  not 
return.”  The  treacherous  Mohawks  made  him  a prisioner,  “and,  against  the 
voice  of  the  other  nations,  he  was  condemned  by  the  grand  council  as  an  en- 
chanter, who  had  blighted  their  harvest.  Timid  by  nature,  yet  tranquil  from 
zeal,  he  approached  the  cabin  where  the  death  festival  was  kept,  and,  as  he 
entered,  received  the  death  blow.  His  head  was  hung  upon  the  palisades  of 
the  village  ; his  body  thrown  into  the  Mohawk  River.”f 

The  Onondagas  and  other  tribes  of  New-York  were  more  sincere.  The 
death  of  Father  Jogues,  far  from  terrifying  his  brother  missionaries,  had  con- 
tributed rather  to  influence  them  with  a desire  to  labour  in  some  field,  and  if 
possible,  to  share  his  crown  of  martyrdom.  In  1655,  Fathers  Chaumonot  and 
Dablon,  were  sent  on  this  mission. 

“ They  were  hospitably  welcomed  at  Onondaga,  the  principal  village  of  the 
tribe.  A general  convention  was  held  at  their  desire ; and,  before  the  multi- 
tudinous assembly  of  the  chiefs  and  the  whole  people,  gathered  under  the  open 
sky,  among  the  primeval  forests,  the  presents  were  delivered  ; and  the  Italian 
Jesuit,  with  much  gesture,  after  the  Italian  manner,  discoursed  so  eloquently  to 
the  crowd,  that  it  seemed  to  Dablon  as  if  the  word  of  God  had  been  preached 
to  all  the  nations  of  that  land.  On  the  next  day,  the  chiefs  and  others  crowded 
round  the  Jesuits  with  their  songs  of  welcome.  ‘ Happy  land  ! they  sang, 

‘ happy  land ! in  which  the  French  are  to  dwell ;’  and  the  chief  led  the  cho- 
rus ; 4 glad  tidings ! glad  tidings  II  It  is  well,  that  we  have  spoken  together; 
it  is  well,  that  we  have  a heavenly  message.’  At  once  a chapel  sprang  into 
existence,  and  by  the  zeal  of  the  nations  was  finished  in  a day.  4 For  marbles 
and  precious  stones,’  writes  Dablon,  4 we  employed  only  bark ; but  the  path  to 
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heaven  is  as  open  through  a roof  of  bark,  as  through  arched  ceilings  of  silver 
and  gold.’  The  savages  showed  themselves  susceptible  of  the  excitements  of 
religious  ecstacy ; and  there,  in  the  heart  of  New-York,  the  solemn  services 
of  the  Roman  (Catholic)  Church,  were  chanted  as  securely  as  in  any  part  of 
Christendom.”* 

The  other  tribes  of  New-York  also  received  missionaries,  about  the  same 
time.  And  even  the  fierce  Mohawks  began  to  relent,  and  the  Jesuit  Le 
Moyne,  “ selecting  the  banks  of  their  river  for  his  abode,  resolved  to  perse- 
vere, in  the  vain  hope  of  infusing  into  their  savage  nature  the  gentler  spirit  of 
civilization.”!  The  other  tribes  of  the  five  nations,  including  the  Onondagas 
just  mentioned,  proved  more  tractable. 

“ The  Cayugas  also  desired  a missionary,  and  they  received  the  fearless 
Ren6  Mesnard.  In  their  village,  a Chapel  was  erected,  with  mats  for  the  ta- 
pestry ; and  there  the  pictures  of  the  Saviour,  and  of  the  Virgin  Mother, 
were  unfolded  to  the  admiring  children  of  the  wilderness.  The  Oneidas  also 
listened  to  the  missionary  ; and,  early  in  1657,  Chaumonot  reached  the  more 

fertile  and  more  densely  peopled  land  of  the  Senecas The  Jesuit 

priests  published  their  faith  from  the  Mohawk  to  the  Genessee,  Onondaga 
remaining  the  central  Station.”! 

The  missions  stretched  Westward,  along  Lake  Superiour,  to  the  Waters  of 
the  Mississippi.  Two  young  fur  traders,  having  travelled  to  the  West  for 
five  hundred  leagues,  returned  in  1656,  attended  by  a number  of  savages  from 
the  Mississippi  valley,  who  eagerly  demanded  missionaries  for  their  country 
lying  beyond  Lake  Superiour. 

“ Their  request  was  eagerly  granted ; and  Gabriel  Dreuillettes,  the  same 
who  carried  the  Cross  through  the  forests  of  Maine,  and  Leonard  Gareau,  of 
old  a missionary  among  the  Hurons,  were  selected  as  the  first  religious  envoys 
to  a land  of  sacrifices,  shadows  and  deaths.  The  canoes  are  launched ; the  tawny 
mariners  embark ; the  oars  flash  and  swords  of  joy  and  triumph  mingle  with 
the  last  adieus.  But  just  below  Montreal,  a band  of  Mohawks,  enemies  to  the 
Ottowas,  awaited  the  convoy  ; in  the  affray,  Gareau  was  mortally  wounded 
and  the  fleet  dispersed.  ”§ 

Undetermined  by  the  sad  fate  of  these  first  envoys,  the  Jesuits  were  still 
fired  with  zeal  to  carry  the  Cross  Westward. 

“ If  the  five  nations,”  they  said,  “ can  penetrate  these  regions,  to  satiate 
their  passion  for  blood;  if  mercantile  enterprize  can  bring  furs  from  the  plains 

of  the  Sioux ; — why  cannot  the  Cross  be  borne  to  their  cabins  ? The 

zeal  of  Francis  de  Laval,  the  bishop  of  Quebec,  kindled  with  a desire  himself 

to  enter  on  the  mission ; but  the  lot  fell  to  Ren6  Mesnard His 

departure  was  immediate,  (A.  D.  1660)  and  with  few  preparations;  for  he 
trusted — such  are  his  words — 4 in  the  Providence  which  feeds  the  little  birds 
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of  the  desert,  and  clothes  the  wild  flowers  of  the  forests.’  Every  personal 
motive  seemed  to  retain  him  at  Quebec ; but  ‘ powerful  instincts’  impelled  him 
to  the  enterprise.  Obedient  to  his  vows,  the  aged  man  entered  on  the  path 
that  was  red  with  the  blood  of  his  predecessors,  and  made  haste  to  scatter  the 
seeds  of  truth  through  the  wilderness,  even  though  the  sower  cast  his  seed  in 
weeping.  ‘In  three  or  four  months,’  he  wrote  to  a friend,  ‘you  may  add  me 
to  the  memento  of  deaths.’  ” 

His  presentiment  was  verified  by  the  event.  After  having  remained  with 
his  neophytes  about  eight  months,  the  venerable  man,  “ while  his  attendant 
was  employed  in  the  labour  of  transporting  the  canoe,  was  lost  in  the  forest, 
and  was  never  more  seen.  Long  afterwards,  his  cassock  and  his  breviary 
were  kept  as  amulets  among  the  Sioux.*” 

Similar  was  the  death  of  the  great  Father  Marquette,  the  discoverer  of  the 
Mississippi — for  want  of  space  compels  us  reluctantly  to  pass  over  the  labours 
of  his  two  illustrious  companions,  Fathers  Allouez  and  Dablonjf  as  well  as 
our  author’s  graphic  account  of  the  brilliant  missions  among  the  Chippewas, 
the  Sioux,  the  Illinois,  the  Potowattomies,  the  Sacs  and  the  Foxes.J  The 
omission,  however,  may  be,  in  a great  measure,  supplied  by  the  reader;  for 
what  has  been  hitherto  said  of  the  other  missions,  may  be  repeated,  with  some 
modifications,  of  those  just  mentioned. 

We  will  now  give  Mr.  Bancroft’s  account  of  the  death  of  Marquette.  In 
company  with  the  French  envoy  Joliet,  he  had  discovered  and  descended  the 
Mississippi  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River.  On  the  17th  of  July, 
1673,  he  prepared  for  his  return  up  the  mighty  stream.  Both  in  his  descent 
and  in  his  ascent,  he  had  often  paused  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  numerous 
tribes  with  whom  he  happened  to  meet.  On  his  return,  he  ascended  and  ex- 
plored the  Illinois  River ; and  soon  arrived  at  Green  Bay,  by  way  of  Chicago 
and  Lake  Michigan. 

“ Joliet  returned  to  Quebec  to  announce  the  discovery  ; the  unas- 

piring Marquette  remained  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Miarnis,  who  dwelt  in 
the  North  of  Illinois,  round  Chicago.  Two  years  afterwards,  (A.  D.  1675) 
sailing  from  Chicago  to  Mackinaw,  he  entered  a little  river  in  Michigan. 
Erecting  an  altar,  he  said  Mass  after  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church : then, 
begging  the  men  who  conducted  his  canoe  to  leave  him  alone  for  a half  hour, 

‘ In  the  darkling  wood, 

Amid  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down. 

And  offered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks 
And  supplication.9 

At  the  end  of  the  half  hour,  they  went  to  seek  him,  and  he  was  no  more. 
The  good  missionary,  discoverer  of  a world,  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  margin  of 
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the  stream  that  bears  his  name.  Near  its  mouth,  the  canoemen  dug  his  grave 
in  the  sand.  Ever  after,  the  forest  rangers,  if  in  danger  on  Lake  Michigan, 
would  invoke  his  name.  The  people  of  the  West  will  build  his  monument.”* 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  facts  and  features  of  the  earliest  Catholic  mis- 
sions among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  North  West.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to 
have  admired  the  self-devotion,  the  disinterestedness,  and  the  unquenchable 
zeal  of  the  Jesuits.  Their  missionary  labours  on  our  continent,  forcibly  re- 
mind us  of  the  heroic  disregard  of  self  manifested  by  Christian  missionaries 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church.  Their  stupendous  success  is  a conclusive 
proof,  that  God  was  with  them,  and  smiled  on  their  exertions  and  that  they 
preached  the  true  faith.  We  may  triumphantly  ask  our  dissenting  brethren, 
to  produce,  from  the  annals  of  their  missionary  enterprise,  any  thing  to  com- 
pare with  the  picture  drawn  of  the  early  Jesuit  missions  by  the  Protestant 
Historian,  Bancroft. 

The  Jesuit  missions  of  the  North  West,  begun  under  auspices  so  favourable, 
were  continued  with  various  vicissitudes,  from  1634,  to  the  suppression  of  the 
order  in  1773 — a period  of  139  years.  Even  after  this  event,  some  of  tlje 
Jesuits  still  remained  with  their  dear  Indians,  in  the  character  of  secular 
priests.^  After  the  English  government  had  gained  possession  of  Canada,  in 
1763,  the  Jesuits  were  viewed  with  suspicion,  and  they  would  speedily  no 
doubt  have  been  excluded  from  the  Indian  missions  under  British  influence, 
even  if  Clement  XIV.,  had  not  thought  proper  to  suppress  the  Order,  ten 
years  later.  What  cared  England  for  the  souls  of  the  poor  savages  ? Or 
what  nation  or  tribe  did  her  influence  ever  convert  or  civilize  ? 

P.  F. 


* P.  161-2.  X As,  for  instance,  the  one  stationed  at  Kaskaskia. 
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Accept  these  blossoms  of  the  snow-clad  earth, 

The  fair  young  offerings  of  the  opening  year, 

The  winter  snows  that  cradle  round  their  birth, 
Scarce  more  transparent  then  their  bloom  appear. 

Oh  Mary  ! can  we  see  these  buds,  nor  feel 
The  touching  likeness  that  to  them  is  given  ? 

Since  all  earth’s  flowers,  that  purity  reveal, 

Put  on  thy  guise,  and  lift  our  souls  to  heaven. 

And  as  the  picture  of  an  absent  friend, 

With  love  would  bear  us  to  their  arms  we  see, 

So  do  we  gaze  upon  these  flowers,  and  send 
Our  thoughts,  our  wishes,  and  our  prayers  to  thee ! 
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Accept  then,  Maby,  these  first  gifts  of  Spring, 

They  have  no  virtues  but  they  emblem  thine  $ 

Accept  the  love,  the  praises  that  we  bring. 

With  these  white  flowers,  to  offer  at  thy  shrine. — [London  Mag.] 

M.  C.  A. 


[From  the  Dublin  Review.] 

PRAYER  AND  PRAYER-BOOKS. 

1.  The  Garden  of  the  Soul.  Derby:  1842. 

2.  Catholic  Hour 5 or,  the  Family  Prayer-book . Third  Edition.  1841. 

3.  The  Catholic Manual  of  Private  Devotion . Third  Edition.  1839. 

While  preparing  to  lay  before  our  readers  such  remarks  as  the  publications 
before  us  suggest,  a two  fold  scene  presents  itself  to  our  imagination. 

On  the  one  side,  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  behold  a venerable  sanctuary,  be 
its  country  and  character  what  it  may ; whether  the  dark  and  awful  precincts 
of  the  holy  house  at  Lorelto ; or  the  silver  crypt  in  which  St.  Charles  Borro- 
meo  lies  enshrined ; or  one  of  our  own  ancient  pilgrimages,  the  chapel  of  St. 
Cuthbert  or  St.  Thomas,  restored  to  its  ancient  beauty  and  splendour.  Around 
the  object  of  common  veneration  are  scattered  various  suppliants ; not  mar- 
shalled into  ranks  by  vergers’  wands,  but  as  greater  earnestness  or  greater  hu- 
mility, as  pious  curiosity  or  desire  of  concealment  prompts,  nearer  or  more 
afar ; some  in  the  bright  glow  of  burning  tapers,  or  of  sunbeams  streaming 
through  richly -stained  windows;  some  half  veiled  in  the  mysterious  shadows 
of  clustered  pillars  or  secluded  nooks.  There  we  see  the  Belgian  matron, 
hooded  and  cloaked  in  her  dark  flowing  drapery,  a breathing,  but  motionless 
figufe, — a living  Van-Eyck  ; on  another  side  we  have  the  German  peasant, 
with  arms  out-stretched  as  though  on  a cross,  in  deep  and  earnest  supplication ; 
further  back  we  find  the  Swiss  pilgrim,  leaning  on  his  staff,  as,  rosary  in  hand, 
he  kneels  with  hoary  head  and  flowing  beard  bowed  lowly  down ; and  in  front 
of  all,  and  pressing  on  nearer  to  the  shrine,  the  Italian,  the  bright  attire  of  the 
Abruzzi,  kneeling  as  though  reclining  backwards,  in  the  attitude  of  Canova’s 
Magdalen,  with  her  hands  clasped  upon  her  knees,  and  her  glowing  upturned 
countenance  streaming  with  tears. 

On  the  other  side  is  another  scene.  The  altar  and  its  appurtenances  are 
finished  in  the  best  style  of  most  approved  upholstery ; the  tightly  fitted  car- 
pet is  well  covered  to  secure  its  holiday  freshness,  the  marbling  and  graining 
are  unexceptionable  in  colour  and  in  varnish.  Here,  too,  are  worshippers ; 
the  Parisian  dame  reclining  on  her  tall  chair  priedieu , with  her  silver-mounted 
prayer-book,  the  English  seat-holder  surrounded  by'  all  the  luxury  of  worsted- 
worked  cushions  and  moroco-bound  books  of  devotion. 
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It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  make  any  inviduous  comparison  between  the 
actors  in  the  two  scenes : or  even  to  insinuate  that  the  second  class  may  not 
be  as  devout  and  as  fervent  as  the  first.  On  the  contrary,  habit  has  so  much 
influence  on  even  our  most  sacred  duties,  that  we  believe  that  those  first  de- 
scribed would  be  as  unable  to  pray,  and  be  as  cold  in  their  supplications,  were 
they  placed  amidst  the  soft  accompaniments  of  the  others9  prayers,  as  these 
would  be  if  dropped  down  alone  and  unsupported  on  the  cold  pavement  of  an 
old  Gothic  church.  But  somehow  or  other,  the  eye  and  the  thought  seem  to 
find  something  more  akin  to  the  avowed  purpose  of  both  scenes,  in  the  outward 
bearing  and  appearance  of  those  who  compose  the  first.  If  a painter  desired 
to  represent  a fervent  suppliant,  he  certainly  would  look  on  it  for  his  models: 
if  a poet  wished  to  describe  the  prayerful  out-pourings  of  an  afflicted  heart,  he 
would  make  them  be  expressed  in  its  outward  forms : nay,  if  the  preacher  or 
moralist  should  seek  to  stir  up  his  hearer  or  reader  to  a fitting  observance  of 
devotional  duties,  he  would  surely  draw  his  imagery  and  illustrate  his  meaning 
from  the  same  source.  We,  indeed,  are  not  artists,  nor  poets;  neither  are  we 
intending  to  deliver  a homily  upon  such  sacred  topics.  We  are  only  poor  cri- 
tics, anxious  not  to  blame  but  to  correct;  and  therefore,  in  all  that  we  have  said, 
we  have  only  wished  to  present  our  readers  with  what  we  conceive  to  be  ac- 
curate types  of  two  species  of  prayers,  and  two  classes  of  prayer  books,  now 
in  use  amongst  us — the  ancient  or  liturgical  and  truly  ecclesiastical,  and  the 
modern,  multifarious,  and  unauthoritative.  In  the  former  are  combined  all  the 
powerful  and  the  beautiful,  the  deep  and  the  sublime,  the  holy  and  the  poeti- 
cal, which  minds  and  hearts  gifted  by  heaven  with  little  less  than  inspiration 
could  mingle  together.  The  spirit  of  celestial  harmony  pervades  their  words, 
and  combines  their  phrases,  and  weaves  them  into  sentences  and  strains  of  mar- 
vellous art.  In  them  we  admire  a rich  and  mellow  tone,  an  almost  playful  va- 
riety, now  passing  from  the  grave  to  the  cheerful,  as  if  by  a sudden  burst,  then 
descending  gradually  from  the  sublime  to  the  familiar,  with  no  loss  of  dignity. 
Every  thing  is  heart- felt,  soul-deep : the  sob  of  contrition,  the  Be  profundis 
of  the  spirit,  comes  from  the  innermost  caverns  of  a hollow,  sorrow-worn  breast ; 
the  song  of  thanksgiving,  its  Te  Deum , springs  blithe  and  light  from  quivering 
lips,  as  if  to  carol  among  heavenly  choirs.  The  voice  of  ancient  priests  must 
needs,  one  would  think,  have  been  of  a rich  and  solemn  modulation,  now  un- 
known on  earth,  to  have  had  such  beautiful  sentences  allotted  to  it  to  utter ; and 
the  multitudes  who  answered  must  have  made  a sound  like  to  the  noise  of  many 
waters,  to  have  inspired  such  responses.  What  a fitness  in  the  selection  of 
every  versicle ; what  refinement  in  the  choice  of  allusions  and  illustrations ; 
what  exquisite  taste  in  the  application  of  Holy  Writ  to  every  want ; what  sim- 
ple and  natural,  yet  most  sublime  poetry  prevading  every  office,  even  where 
metre  is  excluded  ; what  a noble  elevation  of  thought  and  expression  in  the 
more  didactic  portions  1 There  is  a fragrance,  a true  incense,  in  those  ancient 
prayers,  which  seems  to  rise  from  the  lips,  to  wind  upwards  in  soft,  balmy 
vol.  1.  01 
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clouds,  upon  which  angels  may  recline,  and  look  down  upon  us  as  we  utter 
them.  They  seem  worthy  to  be  caught  up  in  a higher  sphere,  and  to  be  heaped 
upon  the  altar  above,  at  which  an  angel  ministers. 

In  them  we  look  in  vain  for  that  formal  arrangement,  that  systematic  distri- 
bution of  parts  which  distinguishes  our  modern  prayers.  We  never  have  peti- 
tions regularly  labelled  and  cut  to  measure ; and  yet  nothing  can  we  want  that 
is  not  there  asked  for.  What  seems  at  first  sight  almost  disorder,  is  found,  on 
examination,  to  be  a most  pleasing  variety,  produced  by  most  artless,  yet  most 
refined,  arrangement.  They  lack  the  symmetry  of  the  parterre ; there  seems 
to  have  been  no  line  and  compass  used  in  laying  them  out ; the  flowers  are  not 
placed  according  to  a rigid  classification,  but  they  have  the  grandeur,  and  the 
boldness,  and  withal  the  freshness  of  a landscape ; their  very  irregularities 
give  them  beauties,  their  sudden  transitions  effect;  and  their  colours  are  blen- 
ded in  a luxurious  richness  with  which  no  modern  art  can  vie.  They  partake 
of  all  the  solemnity  and  all  the  stateliness  of  the  places  in  which  they  were 
first  recited : they  retain  the  echoes  of  the  gloomy  catacomb,  they  still  resound 
with  the  jubilee  of  gilded  basilicas,  they  keep  the  harmonious  reverberations 
of  lofty  grained  vaults.  The  Church’s  sorrows  and  her  joys,  martyrs’  obliga- 
tion, and  confessors’  thanksgiving,  anchorites’  sighs,  and  virgins’  breathings  of 
love, — all  are  registered  there.  He  that  would  muse  over  a skull  hath  his 
Dies  Ira ; she  that  would  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  holy  Rood,  her  Stabat  Mater ; 
and  they  that  would  adore  in  concert  before  the  altar,  their  Lauda  Sion, 

Nor  hath  the  Church  at  any  time  lost  her  power  of  prayer,  her  mastery  over 
the  harp  of  David ; but  silent  and  almost  unstrung  as  it  may  for  a long  space 
appear,  she  hath  but  to  attune  it  when  she  lists,  and  strike  it,  and  bring  forth 
the  same  sweet,  soothing  notes  as  at  the  beginning.  Every  new  service  or 
prayer  which  she  has  added  to  the  pontifical  or  ritual,  dissolves  into  the  mass  of 
more  ancient  compositions,  so  as  to  be  undistinguishable,  and  blends  with  them, 
as  a new  ingredient  in  “ the  sweet  confections  of  the  apothecary,”*  equal  to 
the  rest  in  savour  as  in  virtue.  Every  modern  office,  like  those  requisite  ones 
of  the  Passion  which  she  has  added  to  her  breviary,  overflows  with  the  same 
exquisite  poetry,  the  same  balmy  unction  as  the  ancient  services.  And  as  to 
prayers  emanating  from  the  hearts  and  pens  of  holy  contemplatives  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  in  later  times,  we  may  truly  say  that  they  thoroughly  partake  of 
the  Church’s  spirit,  breathe  her  thoughts,  in  fact,  are  but  sweet  waters  drawn 
off  through  private  channels  from  her  pure  stream.  St.  Bonaventura  and  St* 
Bernard,  and  many  like  them,  in  those  golden  times  of  devotion,  proved  how 
completely  men  might  be  the  tongues,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Church,  and  express 
her  holiest  feelings;  the  Jesu , dvlcis  amor  mens  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  Su* 
me  Domine , ei  suscipe  universam  libertatem  meam  of  St.  Ignatius,  the  Ante  ocu- 
los  tuos  of  Urban  VIII,  which  is  hung  round  the  confession  of  the  apostles  in 


• Eccles.  xxxviii.  7. 
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Rome,  and  many  other  private  prayers,  contain  in  them  more  pith  and  feeling 
than  much  longer  compositions  of  modern  times. 

But  to  these  we  must  now  turn.  The  so-called  Reformation,  wherever  it 
fell,  blighted  all  warmth  and  tenderness,  and  introduced  a totally  new  system 
of  prayer.  We  know  that  some  persons,  enamoured  of  the  services  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  find  great  aptness  and  beauty  in  their  very  barrenness,  and 
consider  it  a fitting  expression  of  the  state  of  mourning  in  which  that  estab- 
lishment put  itself,  or  was  put,  on  its  separation  from  unity.  We  own  we  can- 
not take  this  view,  for  which  no  historical  evidence  can  be  offered.  It  was  the  dry 
puritanism  of  the  times  that  influenced  the  compilers  of  its  service-books.  It 
was  the  shadow  of  the  Geneva  gown  and  cap  that  hung  over  them,  a baneful 
night-shade,  a joy-killing  upas-tree  to  all  devotion  and  cheerful  piety  that  came 
within  reach  of  its  heartless  influence.  The  prayer-book  kept  a sort  of  mea- 
gre breviary  service  in  the  morning  and  evening  prayer ; but  every  hymn  and 
antiphon  was  lost,  and  the  beautiful  alternation  of  cheerfulness  and  solemnity,  the 
mixture  of  the  didactic  and  the  lyric,  found  in  the  day  offices,  was  totally  swept 
away.  In  the  communion  service,  too,  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  old  litur- 
gies, to  which  we  will  in  due  time  advert,  disappeared,  and  their  places  were 
supplied  by  comparatively  dry  and  cold  prayers  and  exhortations. 

Now  it  has  seemed  to  us  as  though  some  of  the  leaven  which,  while  it  fer- 
mented, sowed  the  sweet  bread  of  old  devotion  among  our  neighbours,  had  un- 
fortunately slipped  among  ourselves.  For  the  imperfections  which  we  find 
in  Protestant  prayers  we  feel  we  may  to  some  extent  charge  upon  many  of  our 
own  compositions.  It  appears  to  us  as  though  most  of  our  modern  English 
prayers  came  too  much  from  the  head.  Not  that  the  heart  was  wanting  in 
those  who  composed  them — far  are  wre  from  thinking  so ; but  they  feared  to  let 
it  play;  they  put  it  in  fetters,  they  bound  up  its  feelings  too  much,  lest  they 
should  turn  imprudent.  The  consequence  is,  that  they  bear  a certain  reason- 
ing, argumentative  £ir,  that  smacks  of  a sadly  controversial  age.  If  we  may 
venture  to  use  such  a phrase,  we  memorialize  the  Almighty  instead  of  praying 
to  Him.  Our  supplications  for  forgiveness  seem  to  be  not  so  much  the  cry  of 
a culprit,  who  throws  himself  on  his  knees,  before  the  Judge  in  whose  hands 
lies  his  fate,  as  a petition  to  the  throne  for  commutation  of  sentence.  Every 
thing  is  admirably  arranged,  every  extenuating  circumstance  earnestly  pleaded ; 
motives  of  mercy  powerfully  adduced : but  there  lacks  the  tear,  and  the  sob, 
and  the  language  of  the  contrite,  that  is  the  crushed , heart : the  confusedly  min- 
gled throbs  of  terror  and  hope,  of  sorrow  and  love.  So  it  is  with  our  other 
prayers.  Our  thanksgiving  expresses  how  we  ought  to  be  most  grateful  to 
God,  wonders  how  we  can  ever  forgethis  benefits,  and  begs  that  we  may  never 
cease  to  remember  them.  But  it  breaks  not  out  at  once  into  a canticle  ; it  sings 
not  forth  spontaneously ; “Canteraus  Domino,  gloriose  enim  magnificatus  est;,,# 


• “ Let  us  sing  to  the  Lord,  for  He  is  gloriously  magnified.” 
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it  seem9  to  be  a duty,  not  a movement  of  the  heart.  Our  expressions  of  love 
are  likewise  so  constructed.  They  adduce  the  reasons  which  we  have  for  lov- 
ing our  Creator,  our  Father  and  Redeemer;  they  acknowledge  the  imperfec- 
tion of  our  charity ; they  express,  in  fine,  that  we  do  love  however  inadequate- 
ly. But  there  is  not  always  in  them  the  fervour  of  love  overflowing  the  heart 
and  lips,  in  glowing,  affectionate,  impassioned  addresses : we  find  not  in  them 
the  surpassing  sweetness  of  the  u Jesu  dulcis  memoria”  or  the  concentrated 
out-bursts  of  love  divine  which  many  short  sentences  of  the  saints  contain. 
There  are  quatrains,  nay  lines,  in  the  poems  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisium  that 
express  the  ardour  of  a loving  heart  beyond  what  any  modern,  elaborate  pray- 
er has  done.  And  why  ? simply  because  they  speak  as  one  does  who  loves. 
Our  modern  prayers  seem  to  us  to  have  no  wings : they  creep  with  us  on  our 
own  low  sphere:  they  bear  us  not  up  to  the  empyreal,  whither  we  wish  pray- 
er to  raise  us : we  feel  not  among  angels  and  saints  as  we  pronounce  them. 
And  if  they  soar  not  with  us,  neither  do  they  always  warm  us  here  below. 
They  are  as  green  wood  placed  upon  the  altar ; not  like  the  perfumed  cedar  of 
the  olden  forms,  which  set  it  in  a blaze,  and  rose  gloriously  upwards. 

. We  trust  we  shall  not  be  deemed  censorious  in  writing  thus.  But  we  feel 
that  it  is  just  to  give  some  illustrations  or  exemplifications  of  what  we  say. 
We  might  at  once  refer  to  the  prayers  for  Sundays  of  that  truly  pious  and 
learned  divine  Gother,  as  fully  bearing  out  all  that  we  have  said.  Long  argu- 
mentative prayers  will  be  there  found  in  abundance,  admirable  as  instructive, 
but  far  too  heavy  and  dry  for  ordinary  faithful.  Let  us,  however,  select  a very 
short  prayer  given  in  almost  all  our  prayer-books : 

PRAYER  AFTER  MASS. 

“Accept,  O most  gracious  God,  this  our  sacrifice;  whatever  by  thy  grace, 
we  may  have  performed  with  diligence,  in  thy  clemency  regard ; and  what  we 
have  done  with  negligence,  mercifully  pardon,  through  Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord. 
Amen.” 

Nothing  is  here  wanting;  the  prayer  is  excellent  in  all  its  parts.  But  it  is 
a collect  in  form,  and  seems  to  us  cold  in  its  present  place,  compared  with  more 
ancient  liturgical  compositions.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  following  conclud- 
ing prayer  from  a Syriac  liturgy. 

“ Grant  me  O God  that  grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  which  Thou  vouchsafedst 
to  thy  holy  disciples  in  the  upper  chamber  on  Mount  Sion,  and  on  Mount  Olivet; 
nor  take  it  from  me  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  For  from  Thee  is 
every  good  and  perfect  gift.  0 Light  of  lights,  Creator  of  the  world,  Thee  we 
adore,  Thee  we  glorify  now  and  for  ever,  unto  endless  ages ! Farewell  in 
peace,  O altar  most  holy ! may  I in  peace  return  to  thee  again ! The  victim 
which  I have  received  from  thee  be  to  me  the  forgiveness  of  my  debts,  and  the 
pardon  of  my  sins,  and  obtain  for  me  to  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
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Christ,  without  debt  or  shame 3 for  I know  not  whether  I shall  ever  offer  up 
sacrifice  upon  thee  again  !”* 

But  before  this  is  a splendid  hymn  of  thanksgiving  alternately  sung  between 
the  priest  and  the  deacon,  which  we  would  willingly  transcribe,  did  space  per- 
mit. It  shows  the  joy  and  exultation  with  which  the  Church  gave  thanks  for 
her 'most  precious  gilt.  Let  us  rather  take  another  point  of  comparison.  From 
the  edition  of  the  “ Garden  of  Souls,”  as  in  several  preceding  editions,  there 
has  been  excluded  a very  long  morning  exercise,  in  which  all  the  proper  to- 
pics of  such  a prayer  were  systematically  included.  With  similar  good  judg- 
ment, several  other  such  prayers,  for  sickness,  indulgences,  &c.,  have  been 
omitted.  For  though  excellent  in  many  respects,  they  had  the  fault  to  which 
we  have  so  often  alluded,  of  being  heavy,  long,  and  formal.  Some  of  the  even- 
ing prayers  in  the  various  manuals  before  us  we  think  liable  to  the  same  ob- 
jections. It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  individually,  because  we  fear  they  all 
labour  under  the  disadvantage  which  we  desire  to  notice.  This  we  must  beg 
to  go  about  in  our  own  way. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  while  the  ancient  Christians  had  their  thoughts 
constantly  turned  towards  God,  in  private  prayer,  the  Church  took  care  to 
provide  for  all  the  regular  and  necessary  discharge  of  this  duty,  by  her  public 
offices.  These  were  not  meant  to  be  holiday  services,  or  mere  clerical  duties 3 
but  the  ordinary,  daily,  and  sufficient  discharge  of  an  obligation  belonging  to 
every  state  and  class  in  the  Church.  It  never  was  understood  that  besides  the 
public  offices  there  should  be  certain  long,  family  or  private  prayers,  as  neces- 
sary to  discharge  the  duty  of  morning  and  evening  spiritual  sacrifice.  For  all 
that  was  right  on  this  score,  she  took  care  to  provide  3 and  where  she  has  done 
this,  we  may  be  sure  of  its  being  done  beyond  hope  of  rivalry.  Unfortunately, 
those  offices  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  reduced  to  a duty,  discharged  by 
the  clergy  in  private,  and  have  thus  come  to  be  considered  by  us  as  a purely 
ecclesiastical  obligation  superadded  to,  not  comprehending,  the  discharge  of 
ordinary  Christian  duty.  One  is  apt  to  forget  that  Prime  is  the  Church’s 
morning  prayer,  and  Complin  her  evening  devotions.  Yet  so  the  two  mani- 
festly are.  But  what  greatly  helps  to  make  us  overlook  this  fact,  is,  that  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  morning  and  evening  prayers  as  necessarily 
of  a specific  form,  composed  of  certain  specific  acts  of  devotion,  arranged  in  a 
formal  order  3 and  have  lost  sight  of  that  form  which  characterises  all  the  offices 
of  the  Church  3 and  is  and  must  be  far  the  most  perfect.  Let  us  observe  the 
principal  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  prayers. 

1.  It  will  at  once  strike  us,  that  the  modern  ones  are  almost  entirely  com- 
posed for  recital  by  one  person.  That  this  is  not  with  a view  to  private  de- 
votion, appears  from  the  few  responses  which  are  introduced,  just  sufficient 


• Assemani  Cod,  Liturg.  tom.  v.  p.  225. 
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to  show  that  congregational,  or  family,  worship,  as  it  is  called,  is  intended. 
Yet  the  great  body  of  assistants  must  be  mere  listeners,  while  one  person 
recites  a long  series  of  prayers.  Every  one  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep 
up  prolonged  attention  under  these  circumstances, — how  easily  the  mind  wan- 
ders and  is  fairly  lost,  till  recalled  mechanically  by  a response.  Now  this 
shows  the  advantage  of  frequency  in  these ; nay  how  expedient  it  would  be 
to  have  them  come  in  almost  every  moment.  Such  is  precisely  the  form  of 
the  Church  offices.  In  the  more  solemn  liturgy  or  mass,  where  the  principal 
actor  is  the  priest,  having  a ministry  exclusively  his,  the  rest  must  be  content 
to  join  their  prayers  mentally  with  his,  or  rathef  with  the  sacred  rite  performed 
by  him.  And  so  in  some  other  functions,  wherein  the  priestly  character  alone 
has  efficacy  to  act.  But  in  all  other  daily  Church  offices,  the  service  is  essen- 
tially choral  ; all  join,  in  nearly  equal  parts ; psalms,  hymns,  versicles,  anti- 
phons, belong  to  the  entire  company  of  fellow-worshippers.  All  therefore 
become  equally  sharers,  equally  interested  in  the  holy  exercise  ; the  attention 
is  kept  alive,  or  easily  recovers  itself.  Surely  this  is  a great  advantage,  and 
gives  at  onces  immense  superiority  to  the  ancient  over  the  modern  form  of 
prayer. 

2.  The  Church  offices  are  always  full  of  life  and  cheerfulness.  This,  in 
feet,  seems  to  be  a marked  characteristic  of  the  Catholic  Church  ; she  ever 
prays  in  hymns,  making  “ a joyful  noise  to  God  with  psalms.”  Even  when 
she  mourns  she  must  have  her  song, — attuned  in  a deeper  key,  but  still  enli- 
vening sorrow  itself  with  hope.  For  about  two  months  in  the  year  she  sup- 
presses her  Alleluja : for  a fortnight  at  Passion-tide  she  withdraws  in  part  her 
Gloria  Patri  but  only  for  three  days,  the  three  most  solemn  days  of  the  year, 
does  she  silence  the  hymns  in  her  office.  Yet  even  then  she  does  not  banish 
them  from  the  liturgy.  On  Maundy-Thursday  she  sings  them  at  the  consecration 
of  the  holy  Chrism,  and  in  the  procession  to  the  sepulchre,  even  on  Good  Fri- 
day she  intones  the  sublime  “ Pange  lingua  gloriosi  lauream  certaminis 
breaking  in  with  most  tender  effect  upon  the  pathetic  reproaches  against  the 
Jewish  people.  In  this  spirit,  she  has  not  a single  portion  of  her  sevenfold 
daily  office  without  its  hymn  to  open  or  close  it.  And  surely  this  course  is 
most  wise,  and  considerate  towards  our  poor  frail  humanity,  which  stands  in 
constant  need  of  such  appliances  for  support  in  spiritual  duties.  They  break 
the  monotony  which  might  otherwise  ensue ; they  raise  the  tone  of  voice  and 
mind  above  the  pitch  of  ordinary  conversation,  and,  if  attuned  to  notes,  they 
prevent  weariness  and  freshen  the  spirits.  Moreover  they  shed  a poetical 
charm  over  the  entire  exercise,  making  prayer  a pleasing  and  welcome  occupa- 
tion. This  character  may  surely  be  imparted  to  family  devotions  ; or  rather 
we  should  say  ought  to  be.  For  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  these  principally  in 
view  when,  treating  of  homely  duties,  he  exhorts  the  Ephesians  to  speak  to 
themselves  “ in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  canticles,  singing  and  making 
melody  in  their  hearts  to  the  Lord;”  (Ephes.  v.  19;)  and  when  he  tells  the 
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Colossians,  still  more  pointedly,  to  “ teach  and  admonish  one  another  in  psalms, 
hymns,  and  spiritual  canticles.”  (Coloss.  iii.  16.)  A cheerful  giver  God  loves, 
and  the  natural  joyfulncss  of  mutual  love,  a common  hope,  one  faith,  and  trustful- 
ness in  the  same  protection,  should  shed  a beam  of  sunny  brightness  over  the 
domestic  expression  of  these  feelings.  And  yet,  such  lightsomeness,  we  fear, 
does  not  pervade  our  devotional  forms : they  are  mostly  of  a darker  hue ; 
there  is  sometimes  even  a melancholy  complexion  in  them, — a thoughtful, 
anxious  expression,  rather  than  a buoyant,  hopeful,  smiling  look.  In  this 
respect  surely  the  Church  is  right. 

3.  Another  difference,  and  one  closely  connected  with  the  last,  consists  in 
the  absence  from  the  one  of  that  orderly  and  systematic  arrangement  which 
seems  to  be  so  carefully  studied  in  the  other.  There  can  be,  we  think,  no 
doubt,  that  the  difference  results  irom  the  poetical  character  of  the  one,  and  the 
prosaic  form  of  the  other.  In  the  Church  offices  every  thing  is  prayed  for 
that  ought  to  enter  into  the  exercises  for  which  they  are  intended ; but  they 
being  composed  of  “ psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  canticles,”  most  beautifully 
selected,  the  various  petitions  run  blended  through  the  entire  office,  according 
as  the  various  portions  of  the  chosen  parts  express  them.  This  prevents 
weariness : it  is  like  a variety  of  modulations  in  music,  full  of  passages  through 
various  keys,  with  occasional  apparent  and  momentary  dissonances,  that  only 
give  zest  to  surrounding  harmonies.  On  the  other  side,  our  modern  devotions 
have  each  petition,  and  each  act  of  virtue,  accurately  distinct ; no  room  is  left 
for  varied  play  of  feeling;  there  are  no  contrasts,  no  light  and  shade.  The 
former  is  the  language  of  nature,  the  latter  that  of  art.  An  analysis  of  what 
we  consider  the  morning  and  evening  devotions  of  the  Church,  will  easily 
show  us  how  fully  everything  necessary  enters  into  their  composition,  though 
no  artificial  arrangement  is  made. 

In  Prime,  for  instance,  after  we  have  placed  ourselves  in  the  Divine  pres- 
ence, by  the  preliminary  prayer,  “ Aperi  Domine,”  asked  God’s  grace,  “Deus 
in  adjutorium,”  the  day  opens  with  a beautifal  hymn,  in  which  we  beg  to  be 
preserved  from  sin  throughout  the  day,  place  our  senses  and  hearts  under  the 
Divine  protection,  and  beg  that  at  evening  we  may  look  back  upon  an  unsul- 
lied day,  and  sing  thanksgiving  for  its  manly  blessings.4*  Can  anthing  be  more 


• A translation  of  this  beautiful  hymn,  from  a source  not  easily  accessible  to  all,  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  our  readers,  as  no  translation  has  appeared  in  any  of  our  prayer-books  • — 

“ HYMN. 

“Jam  Lucis  Obto. 

“ The  star  of  morn  to  night  succeeds, 

We  therefore  meekly  pray, 

May  God  in  all  our  words  and  deeds 
Keep  us  from  harm  this  day. 

“ May  He  in  love  restrain  us  still 
From  tones  of  strife  and  words  of  ill, 
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appropriate,  more  complete,  more  beautiful,  than  this?  Can  any  modern  sub- 
stitution answer  as  well  ? The  hymn  is  succeeded  by  three  psalms,  which 
never  vary,  as  others  do,  day  by  day,  which  are  often  added.  The  first  of 
these  (the  53rd  in  the  Vulgate,  and  54th  in  the  Hebrew)  expresses,  in  strong 
and  feeling  language,  the  dangers  of  temptations  which  await  us,  the  wiles  and 
violences  of  spiritual  foes  who  will  assail  us,  calls  strongly  for  protection,  and 
triumphantly  proclaims  confidence  in  God’s  power  and  mercy,  grounded  upon 
experience  of  past  goodness.  To  this  feeling  cry  succeed  good  resolutions  for 
the  day,  promises  to  observe  the  judgments,  the  law,  the  commandments  of 
God,  to  prefer  them  to  riches,  to  make  them  our  happiness ; and,  intermixed, 
are  fervent  prayers  for  grace  to  do  so,  acknowledgments  of  bur  inability  and 
helplessness  without  it,  and  a grateful  reliance  upon  the  kindness  of  our 
heavenly  Father.  And  all  this  is  not  set  forth  in  cold  orderly  phrases,  but  in 
the  glowing  language  of  inspiration,  in  its  richly  varied  imagery,  and  expres- 
sion. For  this  portion  of  the  office  consists  of  two  sections  of  the  118th  (or 
119th)  psalm.  This  is  followed  by  an  exclamation  of  honour  and  glory  to  the 
God  of  heaven,  succeeded,  with  sublime  abruptness,  by  a most  humble  earn- 
estly repeated  entreaty  for  mercy  to  His  Son.  Then  comes  (except  on  festi- 
vals) a series  of  versicles  calling  for  many  graces  and  blessings  through  the 
day  5 and,  after  this,  the  confession  of  our  sins,  with  its  prayer  for  for- 
giveness, ending  with  the  proper  prayer  of  the  service,  begging  of  God, 
that,  as  He  has  brought  us  to  the  beginning  of  a new  day,  He  would  watch 
over  us  in  it,  preserve  us  from  sin,  and  direct  all  our  words,  thoughts,  and 
actions,  to  the  performance  of  His  law.  When  prime  is  chorally  performed, 
a very  appropriate  and  very  beautiful  addition  is  here  introduced.  The  mar- 
tyrology  for  the  day  is  read, — that  is,  a condensed  account  of  those  saints  who, 
on  the  present  day,  glorified  God  by  their  martyrdom,  or  found  it  their  happiest 
day  in  a holy  death,  or  otherwise  honoured  it  by  some  great  act  of  holiness. 
We  thus  have  a series  of  models  placed  before  us  for  imitation ; we  hare 
recalled  to  mind  and  suggested  to  us,  as  topics  of  meditation,  the  actions,  vaiy- 


And  wrap  around  and  close  our  eyes 
To  earth’s  absorbing  vanities. 

u May  wrath  and  thoughts  that  gender  shame 
Ne’er  in  our  breasts  abide, 

And  painful  abstinences  tame 
Of  wanton  flesh  the  pride ; 

is  So  when  the  weary  day  is  o’er, 

And  night  and  stillness  come  once  more, 
Blameless  and  clean  from  spot  of  earth, 

We  may  repeat,  with  reverent  mirth, 

“ Praise  to  the  Father,  as  is  meet. 

Praise  to  the  only  Son, 

Praise  to  the  Holy  Paracelete, 

While  endless  ages  run.  Amen.” 
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ing  every  day,  of  mortals  like  ourselves,  who  had  pleased  God  and  gained  Him 
(for,  to  a mind  read  in  their  lives,  the  recurrence  of  their  names  will  recall 
the  memory  of  their  peculiar  merits ;)  the  communion  of  saints  is  individual- 
ized, so  that  we  seem,  for  the  day,  to  walk  with  a definite  company  of  them, 
who  keep  special  festival  with  us, — they  in  heaven,  we  on  earth  ; and,  finally, 
we  have  special  patrons  thus  alloted  to  us,  who,  that  day,  have  us  especially 
Commended  to  them  by  the  Church’s  commemoration  of  them.  And  hence 
the  lesson  of  the  Marty rology  is  concluded  by  a prayer,  said  even  when  the 
lesson  is  dispensed  with,  for  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God, 
and  all  the  saints  whose  death  was  precious  in  the  Lord.  Again,  the  cry 
for  mercy  is  raised,  and  thrice  repeated : for  holy  importunity  is  one  of  the 
Church’s  privileges.  To  this  is  added  a beautiful  versicle  and  response  for  the 
divine  direction  of  all  our  day’s  work,  and  another  collect,  as  beautiful  as  the 
former  one,  and  to  the  same  purport,  placing  our  bodies  and  hearts,  our  senses, 
speeches  and  actions,  under  God’s  safeguard  and  guidance.  Then  comes  a 
short  chapter  or  lesson  from  Scripture,  as  a text  wheron  we  may  meditate 
during  the  day,  it  being  selected  with  reference  to  the  ecclesiastical  season  of 
the  year,  or  the  day’s  festival. 

This  very  incomplete  analysis  may  suffice  to  turn  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  not  obliged  or  accustomed  to  follow  the  Church  offices,  towards  these  beau- 
tiful forms  of  prayer.  We  will  now  venture  to  give  a briefer  outline  of  the 
evening  service  or  Complin,  better  known  among  Catholics.  The  opening 
blessing  expresses  the  truly  Christian  view  of  evening  devotion.  The  analogy 
between  sleep  and  death,  and  the  danger  of  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  by  a 
sudden  visitation,  naturally  suggest  a double  preparation — the  advantage  and 
justness  of  lying  down  on  our  bed  as  though  it  were  in  the  coffin,  of  retiring 
to  rest  as  though  we  might  possibly  not  wake  again  on  earth.  We  pray,  there- 
fore, to  God,  to  give  us  “ a quiet  night,  and  a holy  death — noctem  quietam  ei 
jvnem  perfectum .”  Then,  as  the  first  preparation,  we  humbly  confess  our 
transgressions,  and  ask  for  pardon.  The  psalms  follow,  always  unvaried. 
The  three  first  are  strongly  and  feelingly  descriptive  of  confidence  in  the 
Divine  protection.  The  expression  of  this  sentiment,  in  such  energetic  and 
feeling  tones,  is  surely  the  best  means  of  imploring  and  securing  that  safe- 
guard. But  intermingled  are  other  expressions  of  thankfulness,  both  for 
temporal  benefits,* * * §  and  for  spiritual  deliverance  of  reproach  for  our  daily 
folly  and  vanity,};  and  secret  repentance,  before  retiring  to  rest,  for  the  day’s 
frailty  and  failings. § The  fourth  psalm ||  is  a lively  and  beautiful  call  upon 
those  who,  in  discharge  of  their  ministry  or  religious  duties,  will  watch  the 


• “ Multi  dicunt  quis  ostendit  nobis  bona,”  etc. 

f “ Verumtamen  oculis  tuis  videbis,  et  retributionem  peccatorura  videbis,  etc. 

i “ Filii  hominum  usque  quo  gravi  corde,”  etc. 

§ “ Qua  dicitis  in  coraibus  vestris  in  cubilibus  vestris  compungimini.” 

||  “ Ecce  nunc  benedicite  Dominum.” — Ps.  cxxxiii. 
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night  in  God’s  house,  to  praise  Him  on  behalf  of  us  who  slumber,  and  draw  down 
blessings  upon  our  helpless  state.  How  appropriate  this  invitation  in  a Church 
wherein  so  many  communities  of  men  and  women  rise  every  night  to  sing  the 
praises  of  their  Lord,  and  where,  in  almost  every  town,  the  faithful  watch  before 
the  blessed  sacrament  exposed  to  adoration ! Then  comes  the  hymn,  that  never- 
failing  support  to  waning  attention,  or  fainting  devotion ; asking  more  clearly 
for  protection  during  our  rest ; and  followed  up  by  the  apposite  chapter  or 
text,  which  appeals  to  God  for  His  care,  on  the  ground  that  we  are  His  living 
temples,  on  whom  His  sacred  name  has  been  called  down.  Then,  in  alternate 
verse  and  chorus,  we  commend  our  spirit  repeatedly  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  God  of  truth,  who  hath  redeemed  us,  and  beg  Him  to  guard  us  as  the 
apple  of  His  eye.  The  allusion  which  the  dying  words  of  our  Saviour  thus 
applied  naturally  suggest,  to  the  final  yielding  of  our  spirit  into  the  hands  of 
our  heavenly  Father,  is  instantly  taken  up,  and  the  canticle  of  Zacharias, 
“ Nurwdimittis”  humbly,  but  cheerfully,  expresses  our  readiness  to  depart 
from  this  our  banishment,  whenever  it  shall  please  God  to  call  us.  And  thus 
does  the  opening  idea  of  our  twofold  preparation  beautifully  return  to  close 
the  service.  A prayer  is  added  (“  Visita  quasumus ,”)  too  well  known  as  an 
essential  part  of  all  our  evening  devotions,  to  require  any  particular  descrip- 
tion. An  anthem  or  hymn  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  closes  the  public 
portion  of  the  service. 

Such  are  the  evening  prayers  which  the  Church  has  drawn  up  for  her 
children ; and,  for  our  part,  we  can  wish  for  nothing  better.  We  know  not 
where  an  improvement  could  be  suggested ; and,  therefore,  we  see  not  why 
anything  should  have  been  substituted  for  them.  One  or  two  circumstances 
seem  to  indicate,  with  sufficient  clearness,  that  the  two  offices  which  we  have 
analyzed  were  intended  by  the  Church  for  the  purposes  described  by  us.  For 
instance,  prime  commences  as  complin  closes,  by  the  creed,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  prayers,  the  Our  Father  and  Hail  Mary ; as  though  to  begin  and  finish 
the  day  by  the  public. profession  of  our  faith.  But  further  we  may  observe,  that, 
while  in  every  other  hour  of  prayer,  the  collects  and  responses  vary  according 
to  the  festival,  those  of  these  two  offices  never  change,  for  season  or  day,  but 
have  manifestly  a reference,  not  to  a specific  commemoration,  but  to  a standing 
and  daily  duty.  Their  character  is  thus  quite  distinct  from  the  others,  and 
shows  them  intended  for  a different  use.  Why  should  not  this  use  be  restored? 
Why  should  they  not  become  the  standard  devotions  of  all  Catholics,  whether 
alone,  or  in  their  families  ? Why  may  we  not  hope  to  have  them  more 
solemnly  performed,  chaunted  even,  every  day  in  all  religious  communities,  or, 
where  there  is  a sufficient  number  of  persons,  even  in  family  chapels  ? Thus 
would  be  more  truly  exemplified  that  resemblance  to  the  Church  in  the  Christ- 
ian family,  which  St.  Paul  intimates,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Church  that  was 
in  the  house  of  an  individuals  Surely,  if  in  other  respects  the  resemblance 


Coloss.  iv.  15. 
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will  hold,  it  should  not  be  despised  in  this,  that  the  family  united  in  prayer 
should  speak  the  very  language  of  the  Church ; should  observe  the  forms  of 
devotion  which  she  has  herself  drawn  up  and  approved ; and,  as  in  good  dis- 
cipline, in  spiritual  affection,  in  communion  of  good  works,  in  mutual  encour- 
agement to  virtue,  so  likewise  in  the  regularity  and  in  the  order  of  prayer, 
assimilate  itself  to  those  religious  communities,  which,  in  every  part  of  the 
Christian  world,  praise  God  in  her  name,  and  under  her  especial  sanction. 
We  strongly  suspect,  that  man}  who  will  join  the  Church,  will  hail  with  joy 
every  such  return,  however  imperfect,  to  the  discipline  and  practice  of  the 
ancient  Church  ; they  will  warm  to  us  the  more  in  proportion  to  our  zeal  for 
the  restoration  of  its  discipline. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  observe  how  decidedly  partial  the  Church  is  to  the 
breviary  form  of  prayer  on  all  occasions ; for  she  imitates  it  in  most  of  her  other 
devotions,  by  composing  them  of  a psalm  and  antiphon ; then  generally  the 
Kyrie  deism.  Our  Father,  and  a certin  number  of  versicles,  followed  by  one  or 
more  prayers.  Such  is  the  form  of  the  preparation  and  thanksgiving  for  mass, 
the  Itinerary , or  prayers  for  a journey  for  clerks,  the  grace  for  communities, 
the  Asperges,  the  close  of  the  great  Litany,  and  many  others.*  And  this  form 
seems  to  us  by  far  the  most  perfect  for  any  prayers,  especially  such  as  are  to 
be  recited  by  many  in  concert.  We  do  not  think  that  the  psalms  can  be  too 
much  used  in  our  devotions.  Not  to  say  that  they  are  the  language  of  inspi- 
ration, they  contain  almost  every  possible  petition,  and  the  expression  of  every 
feeling, — from  the  loftiest  joy  to  the  deepest  sorrow, — which  can  enter  into  our 
solemn  intercourse  with  heaven.  They  should  not  be  confined  to  great  and 
public  offices ; they  should  be  familiar  to  us  as  “ household  words they 
should  be  employed  in  fulfilment  of  St.  James’  counsel : “ Tristatur  ali- 
quisvestrum?  oret.  iEquo  animo  est?  psallat.”f  In  whatever  temper  our 
minds  may  be,  there  will  be  some  one  at  least  of  those  sacred  melodies 
which  will  harmonize  with  it,  accord  its  jars,  soothe  its  fretfulness,  calm 
its  anxieties,  cheer  its  gloom,  console  its  sorrows ; or,  if  it  have  not  sunk  below 
trustfulness  and  hope,  enliven  its  serenity,  or  depress  its  eagerness,  and  com- 
pose the  whole  soul  to  that  just  standard  of  Christian  peace  which  soars  not 
in  pride,  and  sinks  not  in  despondency.  It  is  not  Saul  alone,  nor  only  his  evil 
spirit,  that  hath  felt  the  mildening  and  calming  influence  of  David’s  harp ; 
many  hearts,  troubled  like  that  of  St.  Augustine  at  Milan,  have  been  lulled  to 
religious  calm  by  the  powerful  psalmody  of  the  Church.  No  composition 
from  man’s  hand  can  ever  bear  such  frequent  repetition  as  these  divine  hymns ; 
they  are  ever  fresh  to  the  heart,  as  the  solemn  tones  in  which  the  Church  utters 


• This  form  has  been  adopted  in  the  “ Prayers  for  the  Conversion  of  England.”  We  have 
before  us  a little  book  entitled  “ Prayers  on  the  building  of  anew  church,”  in  Latin  and 
English,  in  which  the  same  form  has  been  observed,  but  with  sufficient  irregularities  to  indi- 
cate want  of  long  experience  in  the  compiler.  For  instance,  the  little  chapter  is  redundant, 
there  being  no  hymn. 

f “ Is  any  of  you  sad  ? Let  him  pray.  Is  he  cheerful  ? Let  him  sing.”  Jac.  v.  13. 
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them  are  to  the  lips  and  ears : both  are  calculated  for  daily,  nay,  for  hourly 
use,  without  danger  of  either  losing  its  peculiar  charm.  The  clergy  have 
them  indeed  constantly  in  their  mouths,  by  the  recital  of  the  divine  office,  but, 
from  there  being  a very  small  portion  of  them  in  our  ordinary  prayer  books^ 
and  from  the  want  of  suggestions  for  their  use  in  our  bibles,  we  fear  many  of 
our  laity  are  prevented  from  becoming  as  familiar  with  them  as  they  might. 
At  any  rate,  the  composers  of  prayer-books  might,  we  think,  advantageously 
follow  the  method  adopted  by  the  Church,  and  give  to  their  devotions  more  of 
the  form  which  she  manifestly  prefers. 

We  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  to  have  expressed  ourselves  strongly  on  the 
subject  of  modern  prayers,  as  though  of  too  argumentative  and  unpoetical  a 
character.  Do  we,  then,  think  that  such  a quality  ought  to  be  excluded  from 
all  petitions?  By  no  means:  for  we  hold  that  the  Church  herself  has  given 
us  the  most  beautiful  possible  models  of  such  prayers,  as  she  has  of  everything 
else  that  belongs  to  religion.  We  would,  then,  divide  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  into  two  classes,  one  w hich  primarily  and  essentially  is  of  a lyrical, 
poetical  character,  and  one  which  bases  our  petitions  upon  some  premise  or 
ground,  expressed  in  language  simple,  though  not  unadorned.  The  former  class  oc- 
cupies by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  Church  offices,  the  latter  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  collects  and  other  very  short  prayers.  Nothing  can  be  more  perfect  in 
structure,  more  solid  in  substance,  more  elegant  in  conception,  or  more  terse  in 
diction,  than  the  collects,  especially  those  of  the  Sundays  and  Lent.  They  belong 
essentially  to  the  traditional  deposit  of  the  Church,  being  found  in  the  oldest 
sacramentaries,  and  ordos.  It  is  evident  that  their  symmetrical  structure  is 
the  result  of  a rule  or  principle ; so  well  is  it  always  observed.  For  each  is 
almost  invariably  composed  of  two  parts,  which  may  be  called  the  recital  and 
the  petition.  The  first  contains  either  a declaration  of  our  wants,  general  or 
individual,  temporal  or  spiritual,  or  a plea  for  mercy  or  for  a favourable  hear- 
ing. Or,  it  may  be  itself  a prayer ; only  preparatory  to  a more  specific  and 
important  request.  In  this  first  portion,  nothing  strikes  one  so  much  as  the 
noble  and  appropriate  terms  in  which  the  Deity  is  addressed,  and  the 
sublime  greatness  wTith  which  His  attributes  are  described.  What  can  be 
more  majestic  than  such  expressions  as  these : “ Protector  in  te  sperantium 
Deus,  sine  quo  nihil  est  validum,  nihil  sanctum ;”( 1 ) or  “ Deus  virtutum, 
cujus  est  totum  quod  est  optimum  ;”( 2)  or  “Deus  innocentiae  restitutorei 
amator  ;”(3)  or  “ Deus  a quo  bona  cuncta  procedunt  ?”(4)  There  is,  in  fact, 
hardly  a collect  in  which  some  singular  beauty  of  thought,  some  happy  turn  of 
phrase,  is  not  to  be  found.  The  connecting  link  between  this  preamble  and 


(n  “ O God,  the  Protector  of  those  who  hope  in  thee,  without  whom  nothing  is  atrong, 
nothing  holy*” 

(2)  “ O God  of  power,  to  whom  belongs  all  good.” 

(3)  “ 0 God  the  restorer  and  lover  of  innocence.” 

(4)  “ 0 God,  from  whom  proceeds  every  good  thing.” 
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the  petition  which  follows,  is  often  of  the  most  energetic  and  most  earnest 
character,  being,  in  fact,  the  pith  and  core  of  the  prayer  itself,  that  which 
makes  it  a prayer ; and,  though  confined  to  three  or  four  words,  is  varied 
with  wonderful  richness  in  almost  every  collect.  The  petition  itself  is  ever 
most  solemn,  devout,  and  fervent ; often  containing  a depth  of  thought  which 
would  supply  materials  for  a long  meditation.  There  is  no  common-place ; but, 
whether  the  request  refer  to  the  public,  or  to  private,  blessings,  it  is  conceived 
in  terms  so  distinct  and  appropriate  as  to  give  it  a character  of  originality  and 
beauty.  The  collects,  for  instance,  in  Lent  repeatedly  pray  against  the  same 
dangers  of  the  season,  remissness  in  its  painful  duties,  or  mere  formal  obser- 
vance of  them,  without  the  interior  spirit  of  humility  and  mortification.  One 
of  the  two  collects  of  each  day  is  almost  sure  to  allude  to  one  or  other  of 
these  topics ; yet  the  variety  which  runs  through  them  is  surprising.  The 
petion  appears  new  every  time  it  is  repeated,  from  the  happy  change  in  the 
phraseology.  They  are  like  variations  in  music  upon  a simple  theme ; more 
striking,  however,  than  such  variations  usually  are,  because  they  never  degen- 
erate into  long  or  complicated  modifications  of  the  original  strain.  The  last  is 
as  simple  as  the  first.  If  any  one  thinks  that  these  prayers,  so  easy  to  appear- 
ance, require  no  great  power  to  imitate  them,  let  him  try  to  compose  a few, 
and  he  will  soon  find  their  inferiority  to  the  old  ones  ; he  will  find  that  it  is 
far  from  easy  to  put  so  much  meaning  into  such  a small  compass,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  come  up  to  the  beauty  and  greatness  of  thought  generally  condensed 
in  the  ancient  form. 

These  prayers  we  consider  as  the  true  models,  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  reasoned,  unimpassioned,  prose  prayers.  They  are  necessarily  short,  and 
occupy  but  a very  small  share  in  the  Church  offices : far  the  greater  part  is 
composed  in  a much  loftier,  warmer,  and  more  poetic  strain.  We  are  not  now 
speaking  of  the  hymns  or  psalmody  which  enter  into  them,  but  of  the  bulk  of 
the  prayers  composed  expressly  for  the  immediate  service  to  which  they 
belong  and  refer.  The  poetical  character  which  pervades  these  noble  services 
may  be  viewed  in  two  different  lights,  as  exhibited  in  the  construction  of  sin- 
gle parts,  or  in  the  general  combination  of  these  into  a whole.  Of  the  former, 
almost  every  service  of  the  pontifical  affords  striking  examples.  The  conse- 
cration service  for  a bishop,  for  instance,  is  conceived  in  a lofty  strain  of 
thoughts  and  expressions  that  makes  it  perfectly  lyrical.  Take  the  following 
passage,  after  mention  has  been  made  of  the  sacerdotal  robes  prescribed  by  the 
Almighty  in  the  old  law.  “ Illius  namque  sacerdotii  anterioris  habitus  nostrae 
mentis  ornatus  est;  et  pontificalem  gloriam  non  jam  nobis  honor  commendat 
vestium,  sed  splendor  animarum.  Quia  et  ilia,  quae  tunc  carnalibus  blandie- 
bantur  obtutibus,  ea  potius  quae  in  ipsis  erant  intelligenda  poscebant.  Et 
idcirco  huic  famulo  tuo,  quern  ad  summi  sacerdotii  ministerium  elegistl,  hano 
qusesumus,  Domine,  gratiam  largiaris;  ut  quidquid  ilia  velamina,  in  fulgore 
auri,  in  nitore  gemmsrum,  et  in  multimodi  operis  varietate  signabant,  hoc  in 
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ejus  moribus  actibusque  clarescat.  Comple  in,  sacerdote  tuo  ministerii  tui 
summarn,  et  ornamentis  totius  glorificationis  ins  true  turn,  ccelesti  unguenti  rare 
aanctifica.” 

The  action  is  here  suited  to  the  words.  The  solemn  chaunt  of  this  beauti- 
ful prayer  (for  it  is  set  to  notes  that  add  majesty  and  pathos  to  the  words)  is 
interrupted.  All  kneel,  the  hymn  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  intoned,  and  continued 
by  the  choir,  while  the  sacred  chrism  is  poured  upon  the  head  of  the  bishop 
elect.  Nothing  can  be  bolder,  or,  we  should  almost  say,  sublimer,  than  this 
sudden  break,  and  the  introduction  into  it  of  the  choral  music  of  the  hymn : 
after  which  the  preface  continues,  actually  alluding  to  the  previous  sentence, 
“ Hoc  Domine  copiose  in  caput  ejus  influat ; hoc  in  oris  subjects  decurrat ; 
hoc  in  totius  corporis  extrema,  descendat ; ut  tui  Spiritus  virtus  et  interiors 
ejus  repleat,  et  exteriora  circumtegat.”  This  explanation  of  the  symbol  is 
strikingly  beautiful  as  it  is  bold  : the  prayer  that  the  material  unction  applied 
only  to  the  head  should  flow  over  and  into  the  entire  frame,  is  resolved  into  a 
petition  that  the  invisible  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  pervade  the  entire 
man.  The  way  is  thus  opened  for  more  specific  petitions,  and  these  are  in  the 
loftiest  style.  We  have  only  room  fora  few  sentences:  “Abundet  in  eo 
constantia  fidei,  puritas  dilectionis,  sinceritas  pacis.  Sint  speciosi,  munere 
tuo,  pedes  ejus  ad  evangelizandum  pacem,  ad  evangelizandum  bona  tua.  Da 
ei,  Domine,  ministerium  reconciliation^  in  verbo  et  in  factis,  in  virtute  signo- 
rum  et  prodigiorum.  . . • Tribuas  ei,  Domine,  cathedram  episcopalem,  ad 
regendam  Ecclesiam  tuam  et  plebem  sibi  commissam.  Sis  ei  auctoritas,  sis  ei 
potentia,  sis  ei  firmitas.”*  Then,  after  a concluding  sentence,  is  intoined  and 
sung  the  Psalm  (cxxxii.)  “Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  in  unity.”  Seldom  is  this  sublime  prayer  chaunted  or  uttered 
without  deep  emotion.  The  present  pontiff  once  performed  the  consecration 
of  three  bishops ; but  has  declared  that  this  function  was  too  overpowering  to 
his  feelings  to  be  ever  repeated  by  him.  There  is  nothing  in  our  modern 


• " For  the  attire  of  that  former  priesthood  notifies  to  us  the  ornaments  of  the  mind  ; and 
sacerdotal  glory  is  not  now  recommended  by  the  grandeur  of  robes,  but  by  the  beauty  of 
souls.  For  even  those  things  which  then  gratified  the  carnal  sight,  claimed  attention  rather 
to  the  things  they  signified.  Wherefore,  O Lord,  we  beseech  the  to  bestow  upon  this  thy 
servant^  whom  thou  nast  chosen  to  minister  to  thee  in  the  dignity  of  high-priest,  that  what- 
soever in  those  mystical  garments  was  implied  by  the  glitter  of  gold,  flie  sparkling  of  dia- 
monds, and  the  varied  richness  of  embroidery,  may  shine  in  his  morals  and  deeds.  Achieve, 
in  thy  priest,  the  completion  of  thy  ministry : and  after  clothing  him  with  the  brightness  of 

all  gloiy,  santify  him  with  the  dew  of  celestial  ointment. May  this,  O Lord,  flow 

abundantly  on  nis  head ; may  it  reach  his  lips ; may  it  descend  to  the  extremity  of  his  frame ; 
so  that  the  power  of  thy  Spirit  may  replenish  him  interiorly ; and  cover  him  all  around  exte- 
riorly. May  the  constancy  of  faith,  the  purity  of  divine  love,  and  the  sincerity  of  peace, 
abound  in  him.  May  his  feet,  by  thy  gift,  be  beautiful  to  preach  peace,  and  to  carry  glaa 
tidings  of  good  things.  Give  to  him,  0 Lord,  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  in  words,  and 
in  deeds,  in  the  power  of  signs  and  prodigies.  Let  his  speech  and  preaching  be,  not  in  the 
persuasive  words  of  human  wisdom,  but  in  the  shewing  of  the  spirit  and  power.  Promote 
nim,  O Lord,  to  the  episcopal  chair,  to  rule  thy  Church,  and  the  flock  committed  to  him. 
Be  Thou  unto  him  authority : be  thou  his  power,  be  thou  his  strength.” 
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prayers  to  come  near  to  such  fervid,  such  poetical,  yet  such  majestic,  effusions. 
Yet  this  is  only  one  part  of  a service  filled  with  other  passages  equally  noble 
and  equally  beautiful.  What  follows  immediately  is  of  the  same  character,  and 
the  prayers  at  the  close,  such  as  the  one  recited,  when  the  mitre  is  put  upon 
the  head  of  the  elect,  are  even  richer  in  imagery  and  diction.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  ceremonial  that  accompanies  the  entire  service,  independent  of 
the  heavenly  sacrifice  into  which  it  is  interwoven ; and  we  hesitate  not  to  say, 
that  no  human  genius  could  have  devised  a rite,  to  which  every  art  that  deals 
in  the  beautiful,  whether  in  form  or  diction,  or  sound,  or  thought,  has  been 
brought  to  contribute  its  choicest  charms.  If  our  Anglican  neighbours  can  see 
a manifestation  of  some  divine  agency  in  the  preservation  among  them  of  some 
portions  of  the  old  liturgy,  and  can  see  in  their  prayer-book  a proof  of  eccle- 
siastical life  for  their  Establishment,  what  must  the  Catholic  think  of  hi* 
Church,  the  services  of  which,  compared  with  theirs,  are  as  a golden  taberna- 
cle, richly  jewelled  and  enamelled,  wrought  out  in  all  the  delicacy  of  the  finest 
chiselling,  and  designed  on  the  grandest  scale,  in  all  the  exquisitness  of  pure 
old  feeling, — placed  beside  the  flat  tablets  of  the  creed  and  decalogue,  in  dead 
blue  and  pale  gold,  over  a mahogany  communion  table? 

Time  and  paper  would  fail  us,  in  attempting  merely  to  name  the  splendid 
passages  which  every  page,  opened  at  random  in  the  same  book,  presents  to 
us.  Catholics,  in  general,  know  far  too  little  of  it ; and  we  hesitate  not  to  say, 
that  he  who  knows  it  not,  cannot  have  any  idea  of  half  the  grandeur  of  his 
religion.  Why,  there  is  not  a place  or  a thing  used  in  the  worship  which  he 
attends,  upon  which  there  has  not  been  lavished,  so  to  speak,  more  rich  poetry 
and  more  solemn  prayers  than  all  our  modern  books  put  together  can  furnish. 
When  he  hears  the  bell,  which,  swinging  in  its  tower,  summons  him  to  mass, 
he  perhaps  scarcely  knows  that  a consecration  has  blessed  it,  couched  in  dic- 
tion  which  is  literally  splendid,  and  expressed  by  symbolical  rites  full  of  the 
deepest  meaning  and  the  finest  feeling.  What  an  idea  would  he  not  conceive 
of  the  conciousness  of  power  which  the  Church-Catholic  posseses,  if  he  had 
heard  her  commit  to  that  brazen  herald  of  her  offices,  power  to  dispel,  by  its 
deep-toned  voice,  “ the  enemy’s  fiery  shafts,  the  thunderbolt’s  stroke,  the  hail- 
stone’s rush,  the  tempest’s  destruction?”  How  lofty  would  her  estimate  ap- 
pear of  the  holy  influence  which  every  thing  connected  with  her  services 
should  exercise,  when  even  this  their  iron-tongued  harbinger  has  a blessing 
prayed  for  in  it,  in  such  terms  as  these  ? 

“O  God,  who  didst  order,  that  by  the  blessed  lawgiver  Moses,  thy  servant, 
there  should  be  made  silver  trumpets,  which  when  the  priests  during  the  time 
of  sacrifice  should  sound,  the  people  warned  by  their  sweet  notes  should  pre- 
pare to  adore  Thee,  and  assemble  for  the  sacrifices ; by  the  crash  whereof  en- 
couraged to  battle,  they  should  overthrow  their  enemies’  designs ; grant,  we 
beseech  Thee,  that  this  vessel  prepared  for  thy  holy  Church,  may  be  sanctified 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  that  by  its  stroke  the  faithful  may  be  invited  to  their 
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reward.  And  when  its  melody  shall  sound  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  may  the 
devotion  of  faith  increase  within  them : may  all  the  snares  of  the  enemy,  the 
clattering  hail,  the  furious  whirlwind,  the  impetuous  tempest,  be  driven  afar; 
may  hostile  thunders  die  away,  and  windy  blasts  subside  into  gentle  and  whole* 
some  breezes.  The  strength  of  Thy  right  hand  cast  down  all  spirits  of  evil ; 
that  hearing  this  bell,  they  may  tremble,  and  may  fly  from  the  banner  of  the 
holy  Cross  of  Thy  Son,  which  hath  been  painted  upon  it,-^that  banner  to  which 
every  knee  bendeth  of  things  heavenly,  things  earthly,  and  things  below,  and 
every  tongue  confesseth,  that  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  having  swallowed 
up  death  in  the  ignominious  cross,  reigneth  in  the  glory  of  God  the  Father, 
with  the  same  Father,  and  Holy  Ghost,  world  without  end.  Amen.”* 

What  the  Church  does  for  the  bells  which  send  her  invitations  to  her  distant 
children,  she  does  with  even  more  feeling  and  beauty  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, for  every  portion  of  the  sacred  edifice,  in  which  her  own  small  still  voice 
speaks  to  their  hearts.  From  Boor  to  roof-tree,  from  lintel  to  altar,  from  aisle 
to  aisle,  blessings  are  scattered,  like  Bowers  of  heavenly  brilliancy  and  hue, 
on  the  day  of  their  consecration.  It  is  indeed  a pity  that  every  Catholic  can- 
not, once  at  least  in  his  life,  witness  this  holiest  ceremony.  W'hen  performed 
with  that  quiet  accuracy,  and  calm  dignity,  which  should  characterise  every 
Church  function ; when  all  the  attendants  know  exactly  their  places  and  their 
offices;  when  all  the  necessary  preparations  have  been  made,  and  all  the  many 
accessories  provided  in  good  taste : when  the  processions  are  decorously  or- 
dered, the  music  is  thoroughly  ecclesiastical,  and  the  chaunted  portions  are 
solemnly  given,  the  entire  ceremony  is  more  like  a vision  of  Patmos,  than  an 
earthly  scene.  But  we  are  forgetting  that  the  prayers  are  our  theme:  although, 
to  sa)  the  truth,  they  are,  in  this  instance,  so  worked  up  with  action,  and  this 
is  so  grand,  so  tender,  so  mystical,  so  awful,  that  they  cannot  justly  be  consi- 


• Or  even  in  a higher  strain,  as  follows,  which  we  gladly  give  in  the  original . “Omnipo- 
tens  dominator  Chnste,  quo  secundum  carnis  assumptionem  dormiente  in  navi,  dum  aborts 
tempest  as,  mare  conturbasset,  te  protinus  excitato  et  imperante  dissiluit  $ tu  necessitatibus 
populi  tui  benignus  succurre  ; tu  hoc  tintinnabulum  Sancti  Spiritus  rore  perfunde ; ut  ante 
sonitum  illius  semper  fugiat  bonorura  inimicus  j invitetur  ad  hdempopulus  Christian  us ; hos- 
tilis  terreatur  exercitus ; confortetur  in  Domino  per  illud  populus  tuus  convocatus ; ac  sicat 
Davidica  cithara  delectatus  desuper  decendat  Spiritus  Ssanctus : atque  ut  Samuele  agnum 
lactentem  mactante  in  holocaustum  regis  tetemi  imperii,  fragor  aurarum  turbam  repulit  adver- 
santium ; ita  dum  hujus  vasculi  sonitus  transit  per  nubiJa,  ecclesie  tue  conventum  maun* 
conservet  Angelica,  frugis  credentium,  mentes  et  corpora  salvet  protectio  sempitema.” 

The  same  feeling  runs  through  the  following  beautiful  prayer,  by  which  the  water  is  bles- 
sed, to  be  employed  in  the  blessing  of  the  bell ; — 

i(  Benedic  Domine  hanc  aquam  benedictione  celesti,  et  assistat  super  earn  virtus  Spiritus 
Banctti ; ut  cum  hoc  vasculum  ad  invitandos  filios  sanctse  ecclesie  p re  para  turn,  in  ea  fuerit 
tinctum,  ubicumque  sonuerit  hoc  tintinnabluum,  procul  recedat  virtus  msidiantium,  umbr* 
phantasmatum,  incursio  turbinum,  percussio  fulminum,  lesio  toriitruorum,  calamitas  tempes- 
tatum,  omnisque  spiritus  procellarum ; et  cum  clangorem  illus  audierint  filii  Christianoruo, 
crescat  in  eis  devotionis  augmentum,  ut  festinantes  ad  pie  matris  ecclesie  gremium,  cantent 
tibi  in  ecclesia  santoram  canticura  novum,  deferentes  m sono  preconium  tuhae,  modulatio- 
nem  psalterii,  suavitatem  organi,  exultationem  tympani,  jucunditatem  cymbali ; quatenus  in 
templo  sancto  gloriae  tuae  suis  obsequiis  et  precibus  invitare  valeant  multi tudinem  exercitus 
Angel  orum.” 
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dered  apart.  The  consecration  of  the  church  and  the  altar  are  so  blended,  and 
their  beautiful  prayers  run  so  admirably  into  one  another;  the  function  is  car- 
ried, with  such  variety,  over  every  part  of  the  sacred  edifice,  outward  and  in- 
ward, and  is  interspersed  with  such  exquisite  expressions  of  feeling,  that  the 
whole  forms  a sacred  drama,  full  of  stirring  interest  and  movement,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  noblest  forms  and  diction.  When  the  relics  of  martyrs  are  intro- 
duced, in  the  middle  of  the  service,  and  greeted  first  with  such  anthems  as 
this : “ Surgite  Sancti  Dei  de  mansionibus  vestris,  loca  sanctificate,  plebem 
benedicite,  et  nos  homines  pecatores  in  pace  custodite ;”( 1 ) and  afterwards, 
when  borne  into  the  Church  on  the  shoulders  of  priests,  and  followed  by  the 
people,  are  welcomed  by  several  such  apostrophes  as  the  following : “ Ingre- 
dimini  Sancti  Dei,  praeparata  est  enim  a Domino  habitatio  sedis  vestrae : sed  et 
populus  fidelis  cum  gaudiis  insequitur  iter  vestrum,  ut  oretis  pro  nobis  Ma- 
jestatem  Domini : Alleluja;”(2)  we  have  the  communion  between  the  ancient 
and  the  living  Church,  and  between  the  militant  of  all  times  and  the  trium- 
phant, so  vividly  and  so  feelingly  brought  home  to  us ; we  are  so  affectionately 
associated  with  those  glorious  martyrs,  whom  we  are  burying  with  honour 
“beneath  the  altar  of  God,”*  and  whose  radiant  spirits  we  must  believe  to  be 
hovering  over  us  and  taking  part  in  our  holy  service,  that  the  very  spark  of 
Catholicity  must  have  been  extinguished  in  the  breast,  that  glows  not  with 
warm  yet  most  tender  emotions  in  assisting  at  the  function. 

But  once  more  we  are  allowing  ourselves  to  stray.  From  the  variety,  then, 
of  magnificent  prayers,  with  which  this  service  abounds,  we  will  select  one, 
which,  though  long,  will  allow  us  to  remark  some  of  the  most  distinguishing 
characters  of  the  ancient  liturgical  prayers.  It  is  the  concluding  prayer  of  the 
blessing,  bestowed  upon  water  mingled  with  other  ingredients,  to  be  used  in 
the  consecration  of  a Church. 

“ Be  made  holy  through  God’s  word,  heavenly  stream!  be  made  holy,  water 
pressed  by  the  footsteps  of  Christ ; thou,  pent  within  mountains,  canst  not  be 
imprisoned,  dashed  amidst  rocks  canst  not  be  broken,  and  spread  over  the  earth, 
art  wasted  not!  Thou  bearest  up  the  dry  land,  carriest  the  weight  of  moun- 
tains, and  yet  art  not  crushed  ; thou  art  treasured  in  the  heaven’s  summit ; thou 
poured  out  on  every  side,  washest  all,  and  needest  not  to  be  thyself  cleansed  I 
Thou,  for  the  Jewish  people  in  its  flight,  art  congealed  to  a solid  mass;  and, 
again  dissolved  into  foaming  billows,  destroy  est  the  tribes  of  the  Nile,  and 
with  thy  furious  current  pursuest  the  hostile  band ; thus  at  once  salvation  to 
the  faithful,  and  to  the  wicked  a scourge!  Thee  the  rock  struck  by  Moses 


(1)  “Rise  up  from  your  mansions,  ye  Saints  of  God  ! sanctify  the  place,  bless  the  people, 
ana  us  sinful  men  £uard  in  peace.” 

(2)  “Enter,  ye  Saints ot  God  ! for  the  place  of  your  seat  is  prepared  by  the  Lord  ; and 
the  faithful  people  follow  with  joy  your  journey,  that  you  may  implore  the  Majesty  of  the 
Lord  for  us  : Alleluia.” 

• Apoc.  vi.  9. 
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rendered  up;  nor  couldst  thou  lurk  within  its  caverns,  when  the  majestic  com- 
mand ordered  thee  to  come  forth ! Thou,  embosomed  in  clouds,  dost  gladden 
the  fields,  with  fertilizing  showers!  Through  thee  is  poured  out,  for  bodies 
parched  with  the  heat,  a draught,  delicious  at  once  and  quickening;  thou,  boun- 
ding through  the  earth’s  hidden  veins,  furnishest  her  vital  spirits,  or  her  pro- 
lific nutriments,  lest  inwardly  scorched  and  withered  she  should  languishing 
refuse  her  appointed  produce!  Through  thee  the  beginning,  through  thee  the 
end  exults ! Or  rather  it  cometh  from  God  that  we  should  know  not  thy  boun- 
daries: yea  rather  Thy  boundaries,  O God  Almighty!  whose  glorious  works 
we  knowingly  proclaim,  while  we  celebrate  the  praises  of  the  element:  Thou 
art  the  author  of  all  blessing:  Tuou  the  fountain  of  salvation!  Thee  therefore 
we  entreat  suppliantly,  and  pray ; shower  down  upon  this  house,  in  aboundant 
streams,  Thy  blessing : liberally  bestow  every  good  gift ; prosper  it,  protect 
it;  destroy  the  demon  of  evil  deeds,  appoint  an  angel  of  light  for  its  friend, 
its  administrator,  its  protector.  This  house,  begun  in  Thy  name,  finished  with 
Thy  help,  Thy  blessing  strengthen,  that  it  may  long  remain.  May  these 
foundations  deserve  Thy  safeguard,  the  roofs  Thy  covering,  the  doors  Thine 
entrance,  the  interior  Thy  presence!  Make  the  firmness  of  these  walls, 
through  the  light  of  Thy  countenance,  be  for  the  profit  of  men.” 

Here  the  bishop  markes  the  door  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  continues. 

“ Be  the  unvanquished  cross  planted  on  its  threshold  ; may  both  the  door- 
posts be  inscribed  with  the  declaration  of  Thy  favour;  and  in  the  abundance 
of  Thy  mercies,  may  there  be  given  to  all  who  visit  Thy  house,  peace  with 
plenty,  sobriety  with  modesty,  superfluity  with  charitableness.  All  unqiet 
and  calamity  fly  far  hence!  Want,  plague,  disease,  weakness,  and  the  assaults 
of  evil  spirits,  retreat  before  Thy  coming ; that  the  grace  of  Thy  visitation, 
poured  out  in  this  place,  may  overflow  its  boundaries,  and  stream  through  its 
surrounding  courts : that  this  cleansing  flood  may  find  its  way  into  every  nook 
and  crevice,  and  so  there  ever  reign  here  the  cheerfulness  of  peace,  the  kind- 
ness of  hospitality,  abundance  of  produce,  reverence  for  religion,  and  plenteous 
means  of  salvation.  And  unto  the  place  where  Thy  holy  Name  is  invoked, let 
an  ample  supply  come  of  all  good  things,  let  all  temptations  to  evil  be  put  to 
flight ; and  may  we  be  worthy  to  have  with  us,  the  Angel  of  peace,  chastity, 
charily,  and  truth,  who  may  ever  preserve  guard,  and  defend  us!” 

What  an  elevated  tone  is  this  for  prayer ! how  full  it  is  of  confidence;  how 
copious  and  accurate,  yet  how  fervent  and  enthusiastic  are  its  expressions! 
But  we  wish  to  note  some  marked  and  very  strong  peculiarities  in  our  Church 
prayers,  which  widely  distingush  them  from  modern  compositions.  It  is  re- 
markable, then,  how  grandly  the  Church,  in  her  solemn  offices,  deals  with  all 
visible  and  sensible  substances,  and  enters  minutely  into  their  qualities,  ex- 
tracting from  them  the  richest  materials  for  mystical  allusions  and  applications. 
She  seems  so  to  contemplate  nature  throughout,  as  subservient  to  grace, — the 
outward  world  as  ruled  for  the  sake  of  the  spiritual, — she  reads  God  her 
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Founder  and  Benefactor,  so  clearly  in  every  property  of  matter, — finds  such 
motives  for  religious  gratitude  in  every  disposition  of  the  physical  laws, — that 
she  truly  raises  this  lower  sphere,  through  its  alliance  with  faith,  into  a region 
of  purer  and  holier  existence,  where  the  direct  splendour  of  the  Divinity  is 
the  sun  that  warms,  and  fructifies,  gives  life  and  growth.  Throughout  the 
preceding  prayer,  the  properties  of  water  seem  to  be  rather  marvellous  pre- 
rogatives, than  of  natural  attributes  ; it  is  represented  as  alive  and  busy  power, 
exercising  a spontaneous  and  free  agency,  a conscious  principle:  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  its  physical  qualities,  with  its  providential  uses  in  the  course 
of  God's  dealings  with  man,  both  seem  to  be  reduced  to  one  class,  and  the 
blessings  which  we  and  nature  receive  through  this  necessary  element,  seem 
part  of  the  order  of  grace,  and  only  preparatory  for  the  mystical  and  spiritual 
application  made  of  it  by  the  Church  of  God.  The  same  tone  of  feeling  will 
be  found  to  prevail  in  all  other  similar  blessings.  The  salt,  or  ashes,  or  wax, 
or  oil,  or  other  substance  employed  in  her  ritual,  and  solemnly  blessed  on  par- 
ticular days,  as  on  Ash  Wednesday,  Holy  Saturday,  or  Maunday  Thursday, 
are  all  treated  in  the  blessing  appointed  for  them,  as  having  in  their  physical 
existence  a necessary  connexion  with  their  intended  religious  uses : the  bee 
has  toiled  at  her  cheerful  task,  and  the  olive  has  been  gifted  with  perpetual 
greenness  and  with  its  rich  succulency,  chiefly  that  Christ’s  spouse  might  be 
furnished  with  what  was  necessary  for  her  spiritual  household.*  In  our  ordin- 
ary prayers  we  3peak  as  men  involved  in  servitude  to  the  material  world;  we 
find  hindrances  and  contentions,  nay  mastery  and  tyranny  in  every  part  of  na- 
ture; we  feel  that  we  are  one  of  the  race  condemned  to  stubborn  tillage  of  an 
ungracious  and  ungrateful  earth  ; we  are  ever  walking  amidst  the  briars  and 
thorns  that  spring  from  our  own  labours,  we  are  ever  spoiling  our  work  with 
the  sweat  that  drops  from  our  brows.  There  is  a creeping  gait,  a hiding  atti- 
tude amidst  the  shrubs  of  our  vale  of  tears,  when  we  go  to  meet  the  God  whom 
we  have  offended.  The  Church  takes  at  once  the  bold  and  rightful  posture  of 
one  who  hath  been  cleansed  in  the  laver  of  blood  beyond  world’s  price,  till  she  is 
without  spot  or  wrinkle,  a holy  Church  ; — the  Spouse  of  Him,  who  held  the 
privileges  of  sinless  man,  and  never  forfeited  the  rights  of  paradise ; of  Him 
who,  in  virtue  of  His  lawful  power,  could  command  the  winds  and  waves, 
>could  strike  with  blight  the  tree  that  bore  Him  not  figs,  and  could  multiply  the 
bread  of  a family  into  an  army’s  food.  She  looks  on  the  elements,  whether  of 
earth  or  of  the  firmament,  as  engaged,  nay  as  held  fast,  in  her  service ; she  takes 
the  earth  as  her  inheritance,  and  the  fulness  thereof;  and  she  commands  the 
former  as  a lord  would  rebellious  slaves,  as  her  Lord  rebuked  the  storms,  nothing 
fearing  their  loud  disdain,  or  their  reluctant  mutterings : and  from  the  latter 


0 " Aliter  enim  liqnantibus  ceris  quas  in  substantiam  pretios®  hujus  lampadis,  apis  mater 
eduxit.” — Blessing  ot‘  Paschal  candle.  “ Que  in  principio  inter  cetera  bonitatis  tu»  mu- 
nera  terrain  producere  fructifera  ligna  jussisti,  inter  que  hujus  pinguissimi  liquoris  ininistri 
olive  nascerentur,  quorum  fructus  sacro  Cbrismati  deserviret.” — Consecratico  of  the  Chrism. 
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she  qhuses  the  richest  produce,  and  claims  it  as  due  to  her  service,  as  intended 
for  her  uses,  and  she  gives  them  value  and  sacredness,  which  in  the  natural 
course  they  possessed  not.  She  does  not  merely  pray  that  it  may  be  so  : but 
she  wills  that  it  be.  Blessings  are  inherent  in  her  words,  her  supplications 
carry  the  force  of  a compact  with  heaven.  The  bread  that  issues  from  her 
granaries,  and  the  wine  that  flows  from  her  vessels,  are  gifts  too  precious  to 
be  called  by  earthly  names ; and  the  oil  from  her  press  is  fraught  with  a spiri- 
tual fragrance,  yields  a light  and  an  unction  which  no  power  in  nature  could 
have  bestowed.  They  went  into  her  stores  tributes  of  earth  ; she  has  made 
them,  m very  various  degrees,  celestial  gifts.  This  dominion  over  nature, 
which  the  Church  so  magnificently  assumes,  i3  still  further  illustrated  by 
another  reflection.  It  is,  that,  while  thus  praying  apparently  over  one  small 
fragment  or  portion  of  a material  substance,  she  6eems,  through  it,  to  bless 
the  entire  element ; it  is  not  as  though  she  had  selected  a certain  share  for 
herself,  and  left  the  rest  to  its  natural  profaneness : but  she  appears  to  vindi- 
cate to  herself  the  whole,  making  it  all  sacred,  and  all  subservient  to  holy  pur- 
poses. She  keeps  no  distinction  of  times  and  places,  but  brings  together  the 
most  distant,  in  both,  in  the  lofty  view  which  she  thus  takes  of  things.  The 
wrater  which  she  is  blessing  is  that  on  which  the  blessed  feet  of  Jesus  trod, 
that  which  Moses  struck  from  the  rock.  In  like  manner,  when  she  commemo- 
rates a day  or  season,  she  seems  to  lose  count  of  ages,  and  treats  the  most  dis- 
tant eras  as  though  now  present.  The  night,  for  instance,  on  which  Israel 
escaped  from  Egypt,  and  the  glorious  morning  whereon  Christ  rose  triumph- 
ant from  the  grave,  are  both  celebrated  on  Holy  Saturday,  as  if  centuries  had 
not  interposed  between  the  two,  and  between  them  and  us.  And  so  the  day 
of  death  seems  ever  spoken  of  as  though  it  were  that  of  final  doom,  and  the 
fearful  imagery  of  the  latter  is  boldly  appropriated  to  the  former. 

Do  we,  then,  mean  to  say,  that  an  unauthorized  composer  of  prayers  (we 
do  not  use  the  epithet  in  an  invidious  sense)  should  attempt  so  bold  and  so 
authoritative  a tone  as  is  used  by  the  Church  P Certainly  not.  But  we  think, 
that  we  should  pray  more  in  and  with  the  Church ; much  more,  that  is,  in  her 
spirit,  and  more  even  in  her  words.  Her  example,  at  least,  shows,  that  we 
need  not  be  afraid  of  letting  the  more  vivid  powers  of  the  mind  and  heart  have 
their  play ; that  there  is  no  danger  in  allowing  the  imagination  to  soar  some- 
what above  the  flat  ceiling  above  us,  and  to  roam  a brief  space  among  visions 
of  past  mercies  and  future  glories,  prophetic  imagery  and  heavenly  revelations, 
living  with  saints  and  angels,  as  St.  John  Chrysostom  so  much  loves  to  do; 
that  we  may  fearlessly  permit  the  deeper  and  warmer  current  of  feeling  to 
flow,  which  our  religion  alone  can  unlock, — to  flow  in  sorrow,  in  gratitude,  in 
love,  but  in  each,  earnest,  tender,  affectionate;  and,  in  fine,  that  there  can  be 
no  ground  for  alarm,  if  this  stream  will  not  be  pent  up,  but  must  needs  find  a 
vent,  and  so  gush  out  at  the  eyes  in  tears,  and  pour  itself  out  from  the  lips  in 
impassioned  expressions,  in  half  broken  accents,  in  hymn-like  tones.  We  may 
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learn,  that  “thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn,”  are  the  language  of 
prayer  according  to  the  Church’s  ideas  and  practice  ; and  that,  whether  English- 
man or  foreigner,  her  example  should  be  to  us  a rule  that  allows  no  national 
distinction  or  exception.* 

The  prayers  which  we  have  quoted  suggest  another  source  of  vivid  poetical 
feeling,  which  is  greatly,  and,  we  believe,  wrongfully,  overlooked  in  our 
modern  systems  of  prayer.  It  was  manifestly  the  sense  and  conviction  of 
those  who  composed  the  prayers  of  the  ancient  Church,  that  we  are  living  in 
a perfect  atmosphere  of  invisible  and  spiritual  enemies,  who  disturb  nature, 
thwart  the  providential  direction  of  things,  play  ioully  on  our  imagination, 
trouble  our  peace,  and  try  to  pervert  our  reasons.  They  meddle  with  every 
thing  that  is  of  use  to  man,  and  endeavour  to  mar  its  purposes.  They  infest 
every  place  in  which  they  can  tempt  and  seduce  him — from  his  own  dwelling 
to  the  house  of  God  itself.  Earth,  and  air,  and  water,  are  equally  their  ele- 
ments; the  first  is  shaken  and  convulsed,  the  second  is  darkened  by  thunder- 
clouds, and  tortured  into  whirlwinds,  the  third  is  lashed  into  foaming  billows, 
by  their  permitted,  but  most  malicious,  agency.  The  doctrine,  on  this  head, 
is  clearly  apostolical  ;f  and  that  it  was  apprehended  by  the  early  Church,  in  a 
far  more  lively  manner  than  by  our  duller  faith,  the  writings  of  the  fathers 
clearly  prove.  Now,  the  Church,  in  all  her  prayers,  considers  herself  ap- 


• “It  has  also  been  my  wish”  (in  this  compilation)  “to  modify  those  expressions  of  de- 
votion, which,  translated  from  the  vocabularies  of  more  energetic  nations,  appear  familiar 
and  even  profane  to  our  sober  habits  of  thought,  and  to  expunge  all  declarations  of  exager- 
ated feeling,”  &c. — The  Family  Prayer  Book,  1st  ed.  p.  iv.  The  amiable  and  pious  author 
of  this  work  has  not  inserted  this  passage  in  his  third  edition.  But  the  prayers  composed 
on  the  principle  here  described  have  remained  unaltered.  We  should  prefer  the  declaration 
of  such  a principle  to  stand,  that  future  readers  may  know  it.  For,  otherwise,  they  might 
attribute  the  variations  in  some  beautiful  prayers  to  negligence  rather  than  to  design.  As  an 
illustration  of  what  we  take  to  be  the  author’s  meaning,  we  will  give  the  first  part  of  what 
we  have  always  considered  a very  beautiful  prayer,  in  the  original  and  in  its  translation.  It 
is  a prayer  of  St.  Bonaventure  after  communion. 

“ Transfige,  dulcissime  Domine  Jesu,  me-  “ Inspire,  most  dear  Lord  Jesus,  I beseech 
dullas  et  viscera  animaj  me®,  suavissimo  ac  Thee,  inspire  into  every  recess  of  my  heart, 
saluberrimo  amoris  tui  vulnere,  vera  serena-  and  into  every  tendency  of  my  affections, 
que  et  apostolica  sanctissima  charitate ; ut  Thy  dear  and  saving  love ; Thy  true,  Thy 
langueat  et  liqiiefiat  anima  mea  solo  semper  calm,  Thy  holy  ana  apostolic  charity,  so 
amore  et  desiaerio  Tui,  Te  concupiscat  et  that  my  soul  may  ever  long  for  Thee;  may 
deficiat  in  atria  Tua,  cupiat  dissolvi  et  esse  ever  raise  itself  in  spirit  to  Thy  heavenly  a- 
Tecum.  Da  ut  anima  mea  Tc  esuriat,  pa-  bode  : may  ever  desire  to  be  dissolved  ana  to 
nem  angelorum,  refectionem  animarum  sane-  be  with  Thee.  Oh  grant  that  ray  soul  may 
tarum.”  ever  tend  towards  Thee,  Thou  bread  of  an- 

gels ! Thou  refreshment  of  holy  hearts.” — 
p.  219. 

Compare  the  two,  phrase  by  phrase,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  almost  every  figurative  ex- 
pression has  been  suppressed,  and  the  warm  poetry  of  the  prayer  turned  into  cola  prose.  It 
is  as  the  rose  despoiled  of  its  perfume,  as  a nch  fruit  from  which  the  juice  has  been  squeez- 
ed out  We  trust  it  is  not  “ profane  to  our  sober  habits  of  thought”  to  apply  the  epithet 
dulcissime  in  one  of  the  “ sweetest”  sounds  of  our  language,  to  our  Blessed  Lord,  the  “Casta 
lux  amantium.”  It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  convey  reproof  on  the  excellent  author;  but 
we  find  fault  with  the  system  under  which  his  and  all  our  modern  prayer-books  are  compiled. 
We  want  less  fear  and  more  affection. 

f Ephes.  vi.  12. 
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pointed  to  be  the  antagonist  and  vanquisher  of  this  hostile  crew ; and,  while 
she  shows  her  deep  and  earnest  conviction  on  the  difficulties  of  the  contest, 
she  betrays  no  uneasiness  as  to  its  results.  She  hath  power  to  rule  and  to 
quell  these  spirits  of  darkness.  Moreover,  she  is  not  alone  in  the  conflict. 
Every  part  of  her  offices  displays  her  assurance,  that  a bright  circle  of  heaven- 
ly spirits  is  arrayed  around  her,  for  the  protection  of  herself  and  her  children ; 
spirits  who  can  wrestle  upon  equal  terms  with  those  unsubstantial  foes,  and 
whose  swords  are  tempered  for  their  subtle  natures.  There  mingle,  too,  in 
all  her  religious  actions,  legions  of  blessed  saints,  who  have  loved  and  honoured 
her  upon  earth,  and  who  now  worship  and  pray,  invisible,  with  her  children. 
These  strong  impressions  of  the  incessant  conflict  going  on  between  the  ene- 
mies and  the  friends  of  God,  are  clearly  and  feelingly  expressed  by  the  Church, 
in  innumerable  places.  The  whole  rite  of  consecration  of  a Church  keeps 
before  our  eyes  the  efforts  which  will  be  made  by  our  invisible  tempters  to 
spoil  God’s  work.  The  cross  is  planted  at  the  door,  the  walls  are  purified 
and  blessed,  prayers  are  repeatedly  poured  out,  to  shield  the  holy  place  and 
its  worshippers  against  the  fraud  and  violence  of  wicked  spirits.  The  bless- 
ings of  bells,  of  crosses,  and  of  reliquaries,  have  reference  to  the  same  idea. 
No  substance  is  employed  in  any  solemn  rite  (except  the  Eucharistic  elements, 
which  are  deemed  holy  from  their  very  destination,)  without  a previous  exor- 
cism or  adjuration  of  the  enemy,  that  he  quit  all  hold  upon  them,  and  presume 
not  to  misuse  them.  The  water,  the  salt,  the  oil,  consecrated  for  sacramental 
unction,  are  all  so  prepared ; and  the  blessing  upon  them,  and  upon  other 
similar  objects,  is,  that  wherever  they  are  presented,  sprinkled,  or  used,  evil 
spirits  may  be  put  to  flight,  and  their  malice  and  wiles  be  confounded.  The 
solemn  application  of  this  feeling  in  the  rite  of  baptism  has  been  well  enforced 
by  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  Tract  on  Baptism , where  he  regrets  the  loss,  in  the  An* 
glican  ritual,  of  that  portion  of  the  service  so  calculated  to  produce  strong  im- 
pression on  the  faithful. 

There  is  surely  a mysterious  sublimity  in  this  idea,  the  effect  of  which  is 
most  striking,  and  almost  overpowering  in  these  and  other  Church  offices. 
The  priest  or  bishop,  who  attentively  and  devoutly  performs  them,  feels  him- 
self necessarily  as  one  dealing  with  power  and  authority  with  a fearful  ene- 
my ; in  the  nave  of  the  Church  he  is  striving  against  him  for  mastery,  he  is 
wresting  from  his  gripe,  by  a strong  hand,  one  of  God’s  creatures,  which  he 
has  enslaved;  or  he  is  beating  off  legions  of  dark,  gloomy  spirits,  who  flap 
their  unclean  wings,  and  with  sullen  flight  retreat  beyond  the  precincts  from 
which  they  are  driven,  and  hovering  around  it,  as  vultures  keep  from  their 
prey,  dare  not  violate  the  seal  of  Christ’s  holy  cross  placed  upon  its  anointed 
doors.  Prayers,  composed  to  express  and  exercise  this  high  authority,  must 
have  a solemn  and  most  elevated  tone;  the  very  idea  must  fill  them 
with  poetry  of  the  highest  order.  It  has  often  struck  us,  that  u the  world 
of  spirits”  has  been  far  too  much  forgotten  amongst  us ; that  we  think 
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more  of  the  two  visible  powers  in  the  triple  confederacy  of  evil,  than  of  the 
far  stronger  and  subtler  of  the  three — nay,  the  master  of  the  two.  We  seem 
literally  to  have  renounced  “ the  devil  and  all  his  works,”  by  never  troubling 
ourselves  about  them.  With  the  exceptions  of  one  or  two  prayers,  which  we 
have  borrowed  from  the  Church  office,  an  allusion  to  this  state  of  conflict  is 
seldom  met  with  in  our  devotions.  We  fight  our  spiritual  battles  as  if  only 
with  tangible  foes,  and,  consequently,  with  material  weapons;  we  arm  ourselves 
with  caution  against  danger,  and  with  prudence  against  temptation;  we  study 
how  we  shall  avoid  sin  by  shunning  men,  how  we  shall  escape  passion  by  flee- 
ing from  conversation ; but  we  forget  that  we  have  an  enemy  near  and  around 
us,  whom  no  foresight  or  prudence  can  elude  or  prevent,  who  will  bring  the 
dangers  to  us  even  in  a desert,  and  surround  us  with  temptations  even  in  a eell. 
The  only  chance  against  him  is  in  prayer ; but  in  prayer  such  as  the  Church 
employs,  full  of  deep  conviction,  that  what  we  pray  against  is  a reality  and  no 
fiction,  of  earnestness  proportioned  to  the  perils  to  be  averted,  and  of  loving 
trustfulness  in  the  protection  of  the  God  of  heaven,  who  will  make  us  walk 
on  the  asp  and  the  basilisk,  and  in  the  guardianship  of  those  blessed  spirits, 
who  will  bear  us  up  in  their  hands,  through  His  commission.  This  commerce, 
then,  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  world,  both  for  weal  and  for  woe, 
we  would  gladly  see  brought  far  more  home  to  our  every-day  thoughts,  and  to 
our  habitual  feelings,  in  prayer,  than  is  done  in  modern  compilations.  The 
weakening  of  our  faith  upon  one  side,  makes  it  faint  upon  the  other;  and  the 
less  we  are  impressed  with  the  reality  of  our  conflict  with  an  unseen  host,  the 
less  vivid  will  our  thoughts  be  regarding  our  no  less  invisible  allies.  On  this 
score,  too,  we  think  ourselves  deficient.  Our  prayers  to  them — we  mean  such 
as  enter  into  our  daily  exercises — seem  like  a formal  request  for  intercession 
addressed  to  beings  far  removed  from  us — not  the  cheerful  and  confident  con- 
versation with  friends  close  at  hand,  praying  at  our  sides,  and  habitually  inter- 
ceding for  us.  Our  sense  of  angelic  presence,  and  of  saintly  communion, 
would  be  judged  exceedingly  dull  to  estimate  it  by  our  prayer-books.  How 
different  from  the  joyous,  the  friendly,  and  affectionate  intercourse  with  those 
serene  and  kindly  creatures  of  God,  which  exists  in  the  ancient  liturgies  of 
every  country,  and  in  the  pontifical  ritual,  and  other  offices  of  our  own  Church. 
How  surely  their  favourable  hearing  is  counted  on,  how  confidently  their  pro- 
tecting might  is  expected ! or,  rather,  how  warmly  they  are  addressed  as  pre- 
sent ; and  how  boldly  does  the  Church  take  up  their  own  song  as  hers ; and, 
joining  in  choir  with  them,  singing  the  praises  of  God,  seem  to  bind  them  to 
join  her  supplicating  mercy  for  herself! 

One  could  not  help  being  struck  most  painfully  a few  years  ago,  with  the 
manifestation  of  this  defective  feeling,  made  by  attacking  the  Litany  of  Our 
Lady,  in  a Catholic  periodical.  The  chief  objection  seemed  to  be  the  want  of 
connexion,  or  of  continuous  sense,  and  the  mystical  and  obscure  character  of 
the  epithets  applied  in  it  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God.  It  was  considered, 
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that  these  might  be  particularly  displeasing,  and  a hindrance  to  converts  or 
inquirers.  Traces  of  these  apprehensions  are,  we  think,  observable  in  some 
of  the  books  before  us, — in  the  introduction  of  other  new  litanies  in  her  hon- 
our, with  an  intimation,  in  one  instance,  that  no  doubt  “ converts  will  prefer” 
the  new  form.  This  new  form,  we  do  not  deny,  is  a very  excellent  and  accu- 
rate condensation  of  the  Church  litany,  and  may  serve  as  an  admirable  com- 
mentary on  it ; but,  for  devotional  purposes,  we  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  see 
any  alteration  introduced:  nor  have  we  yet  met  any  convert  who  desired  it. 
Again,  our  feeling  is,  what  the  Church  has  sanctioned,  by  universal  and  con- 
stant use, let  us  not  wish  to  alter;  let  us  be  her  children,  and  leave  her  to 
judge  what  is  best  for  us.  But  this  litany  must  be  viewed  in  its  proper  light, 
and  then  can  give  no  offence.  It  is,  like  so  many  other  prayers,  not  in  verse, 
like  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis , for  instance,  or  the  Te  Deum , a hymn,  a song  of 
affectionate  admiration,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  earnest  entreaty.  The  latter 
suggests  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  cry  for  intercession ; the  former,  the 
accumulation  of  enthusiastic  terms  and  poetical  epithets.  It  is  the  most  natural 
expression  of  tender  attachment,  to  be  found  in  every  writer,  inspired  or 
uninspired,  who  utters  words  of  love.  When  the  priests  approach  Judith, 
after  the  victory  due  to  her  valour,  they  thus  address  her:  “ Tu  gloria  Jerusa- 
lem, tu  laetitia  Israel,  tu  honorificentia  populi  nostri.”*  In  the  Canticles  such  ex- 
pressions do  not  surprise  us : “ Surge,  propera,  arnica  mea,  columba  mea,  formosa 
mea,  et  veni.”f  Or,  to  come  nearer  to  our  case,  we  need  only  refer  to  St.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  to  quote  no  more,  to  have  authority  for  what  we  say.  Hear  him 
apostrophise  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  in  the  following  terms:  “Hail,  Mary, 
Mother  of  God,  venerable  treasure  of  the  entire  Church,  inextinguishable 
lamp,  crown  of  virginity,  sceptre  of  true  doctrine,  indissoluble  temple,  abode 
of  Him  who  is  infinite,  Mother  and  Virgin  . . . Thoti  throligh  whom  the 
Holy  Trinity  is  glorified;  Thou  through  whom  the  precious  cross  is  honour- 
ed ; Thou  through  whom  heaven  exults ; Thou  throngh  whom  angels  and  arch- 
angels rejoice;  Thou  through  whom  evil  spirits  are  put  to  flight  . . . Thou 
from  whom  is  the  oil  of  gladness  ; Thou  through  whom,  over  the  whole  world, 
Churches  were  planted  ; Thou  through  whom  prophets  spoke;  Thou  through 
whom  apostles  preached  ; Thou  through  whom  the  dead  arise : Thou  through 
whom  kings  reign,  through  the  Blessed  Trintity  Now,  here  is  a litany, 
not  unlike  that  of  Loreto,  and  w’e  have  only  to  say,  Pray  for  us,  after  each  of 
the  Salutions,  to  have  a very  excellent  one.  This  intercalation  would  surely 
not  spoil  it,  nor  render  less  natural,  nor  less  beautiful,  that  address  of  the  holy 
patriarch.  It  is  evident  that,  in  it,  he  is  more  of  the  enthusiastic  poet  than  of 
the  wary  orator.  The  litany,  too,  is  not  a studied  prayer,  intended  to  have 


• “ Thou  art  the  glory  of  Jerusalem,  thou,  the  joy  of  Israel,  thou,  the  honour  of  our 
people.” — Jud.  xv.  10. 

f “ Arise,  hasten,  my  love,  my  dove,  my  beautiful  one,  and  come.?J — Cant.  ii.  10,  13,  14. 
J Homil.  in  Nestor. — Oper.  tom.  v.  p.  ii.  p.  355.— Ed.  Aubert. 
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logical  connexion  of  parts,  but,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  a hymn  of  admi- 
ration and  love,  composed  of  a succession  of  epithets  expressive  of  those 
feelings,  the  recital  of  which  is  broken  into,  after  every  phrase,  by  the  people 
or  chorus,  begging  the  prayer  of  her  to  whom  they  are  so  worthily  applied. 
It  is  poetry  of  that  class  which  an  oriental  would  not  unaptly  compare  to  a 
string  of  loose  pearls,  each  beautiful  in  itself,  but  more  beautiful  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  matched  by  its  fellows;  and  the  whole  collection  appear- 
ing richer  from  the  absence  of  a more  artful  and  stiffly-connecting  setting. 
Nor,  in  this  sort  of  poetry,  does  one  think  of  analyzing  coldly  every  phrase, 
struck  off,  as  it  may  be,  by  a fervid  imagination  in  the  warmth  of  feeling:  cer- 
tain, even  remote  analogies  will  often  supply  metaphors  to  affection  ; nor  would 
it  be  easy  to  submit  to  severe  tests  some  of  the  expressions  of  St.  Cyril.  At 
the  same  time,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  not  one  term  in  our  litany 
which  does  not  admit  of  the  happiest  and  fullest  application  to  its  exalted 
subject. 

It  may  be  said,  that  we  have  selected  our  instances  of  the  Church’s  prayers 
from  more  recondite  sources,  and  from  offices  which  can  be  witnessed  or  even 
read  by  a comparatively  small  number  of  the  faithful.  This  is  truly  so ; and 
we  have  therein  been  led  by  a sufficient  motive.  We  wished  to  show,  though 
necessarily  in  a very  imperfect  manner,  that  there  are  valuable  stores  of  devo- 
tion not  near  as  much  known  as  could  be  wished.  We  would  have  the  ritual 
and  the  pontifical  in  great  part  made  accessible  to  the  laity  by  good  transla- 
tions : we  would  have  their  services  commented  upon,  both  by  word  and  wri- 
ting. They  could  not  fail  to  be  brought  to  a deeper  sense  of  their  own  duties 
and  of  their  own  wants,  by  frequent  meditation  on  the  baptismal,  matrimonial, 
and  other  services  of  the  one ; they  would  be  inspired  with  more  serious  and 
more  exalted  ideas  concerning  the  worship  of  God  and  the  sacred  character  of 
his  ministers,  were  they  made  familiar  with  the  magnificent  forms  of  consecra- 
tion employed  in  the  dedication  of  places  and  things  to  His  service,  and  of  or- 
dination, whereby  His  priests  are  gradually  introduced  to  the  sublime  offices 
of  the  sanctuary. 

But  whatever  we  have  said,  till  now,  of  any  other  Church  services,  will  be 
more  strikingly  applicable  to  the  sublimest  of  them  all — her  liturgy  or  the  mass. 
This  is  far  too  copious  a subject  to  be  treated  cursorily,  or  by  way  of  illustration. 
We  have  not  been  surprised,  that  in  latter  years  there  should  have  prevailed 
a much  greater  use  than  formerly  of  the  missal  as  a prayer-book,  and  that  even 
it  should  be  found  expedient  to  print,  in  other  books  of  devotion,  the  “ Ordin- 
ary of  the  Mass.”  This  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  faithful,  shows  their  sense 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Church-prayers  over  any  substitutes  for  them.  Nor, 
in  fact,  can  any  human  genius  hope  to  attain  their  beauty  and  sublimity.  In 
these  two  qualities,  the  mass  differs  from  all  other  offices  in  a remarkable  man- 
ner. It  has,  not  merely  flights  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  strikingly  displayed 
in  particular  prayers,  but  it  is  sustained  throughout  in  the  higher  sphere,  to 
vol.  1.  94 
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which  its  divine  purpose  naturally  raises  it.  If  we  examine  each  prayer 
separately,  it  is  perfect;  perfect  in  construction,  perfect  in  thought,  and  perfect 
in  expression.  If  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  they  are  brought  together, 
wre  are  struck  with  the  brevity  of  each,  with  the  sudden  but  beautiful  transi- 
tions, and  the  almost  stanza-like  effect  with  which  they  succeed  one  another, 
forming  a lyrical  composition  of  surpassing  beauty.  If  we  take  the  entire  ser- 
vice, as  a whole,  it  is  constructed  with  the  most  admirable  symmetry,  propor- 
tioned in  its  parts  with  perfect  judgment,  and  so  exquisitely  arranged,  as  to 
excite  and  preserve  an  unbroken  interest  in  the  sacred  action.  No  doubt  to 
give  full  force  and  value  to  this  sacred  rite,  its  entire  ceremonial  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  assistants,  with  their  noble  vestments,  the  chaunt,  the  incense, 
the  more  varied  ceremonies  which  belong  to  a solemn  mass,  are  all  calculated 
to  encrease  veneration  and  admiration.  But  still,  the  essential  beauties  remain, 
whether  the  holy  rite  be  performed  under  the  golden  vault  of  St.  Peter’s,  with 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  befitting  its  celebration  by  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff, or  in  a wretched  wigwam  erected  in  haste  by  some  poor  savages  for  their 
missionary.  What  can  be  more  appropriate  than  the  opening  psalm  and  hum- 
ble confession  of  sin  by  priest  and  people,  the  former  yet  standing  at  a distance 
from  the  altar,  feeling  himself  unworthy  to  approach ! Then  comes  the  introit, 
which  seems  intended  to  be  the  key-note  to  the  whole  service,  which,  being 
one  in  its  essence,  yet  adapts  itself  to  all  our  wants,  whether  of  propitiation  or 
of  thanksgiving;  whether  of  evils  to  be  averted,  or  blessings  to  be  gained. 
Sometimes  this  introductory  verse  is  loud  and  joyous,  “ Gaudeamus  omnes  in 
Domino  ;(1)  sometimes  low  and  plaintive,  M Miserere  mihi  Domine  quoniam 
tribulor  :”(2)  in  the  paschal  solemnity,  the  Alleluja  rings  through  it  all,  like 
a peel  of  cheerful  bells;  in  Passion-tide,  even  the  “Gloria  Patri”  is  silent, 
and  it  falls  melancholy  and  dull ; when  a saint  is  commemorated,  the  nature 
of  his  virtues  and  his  triumphs  is  at  once  proclaimed ; if  it  be  a festival  of 
Our  Lord,  the  mystery  which  it  celebrates  is  solemnly  announced.  The  chord, 
thus  struck,  at  the  opening  of  the  service,  returns  at  given  intervals,  as  if  to 
keep  up  the  tone  throughout.  At  the  gradual,  the  offertory,  and  the  commun- 
ion, the  verses  read  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  it;  and  having,  moreover,  a 
corresponding,  and  even  deeper,  echo  in  the  collects,  gospel,  and  preface,  one 
feeling  is  preserved,  suited  to  the  devotion  which  the  liturgy,  in  its  essence 
and  main  purposes  invariable,  is  intended  secondarily  to  excite.  The  Kyrk 
chi  son , — that  cry  for  mercy,  which  is  to  be  found  in  every  liturgy  of  east  and 
west — seems  introduced  as  if  to  give  grander  effect  to  the  outburst  of  joy  and 
praise  which  succeeds  it  in  the  u Gloria  in  txcdsis  ;”  it  is  a deepening  of  our 
humiliation,  that  our  triumph  may  be  the  better  felt.  That  hymn  itself  is  fall 
of  beauties ; the  best  demonstration  of  which  is,  that  no  composition  ever  lent 


“ Let  us  all  rejoice  in  the  Lord.” 

" Have  mercy  on  me,  O Lord,  for  I am  troubled.” 
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itself  more  perfectly  to  the  musician’s  skill ; none  ever  afforded  better  play  to 
the  rich  and  rapid  succession  of  every  mode,  gay  and  grave ; none  better  sup- 
plied the  slow  and  entreating  cadence,  or  the  full  and  powerful  chorus.  In 
the  simple  Gregorian  chaunt,  or  in  the  pure  religious  harmonies  of  Palestrina, 
it  is  truly  the  “Hymn  of  Angels.” 

We  should  feel  ourselves  wholly  unequal  to  the  task  of  pointing  out  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  prayers  which  occupy  the  essential  portion  of  the  liturgy,  from 
the  offertory  to  the  end.  It  has  often  struck  us,  that  one  single  word  could 
not  be  changed  to  advantage  in  any  one  of  them ; that  there  is  more  meaning 
compressed  into  a small  space  than  in  almost  any  other  composition  which  we 
know ; and  that  everything  is  said  which  could  be  required  or  desired.  All 
the  prayers  connected  with  the  offertory  are  remarkably  short:  but  they  are 
full  of  vigour  and  of  feeling : there  is  in  them  a most  heavenly  and  sublime 
simplicity,  a mild  and  tender  pathos.  When  the  priest,  having  completed  his 
oblation,  bows  himself  down  upon  the  altar,  and  humbles  himself  in  contrition 
of  heart,  as  unworthy  of  his  ministry,  then  with  a noble  confidence  rises  erect, 
lilts  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  solemnly  invokes  the  God  who  dwells 
there,  saying : “ Veni,  Sanctificator,  omnipotens  aeterne  Deus,”(  1 ) and  in  His 
name  blesses  the  sacred  gift, — there  is  an  awful  grandeur  in  the  rite ; an  assu- 
rance of  its  efficacy  in  heaven  as  on  earth.  It  seems  as  though  the  priest 
instantly  retired,  in  order  to  make  way  for  Him  whom  he  had  so  powerfully 
called  down  to  bless  his  offering,  and  went  to  seek  still  greater  purity  of  hands 
and  heart,  so  to  return  to  his  ministration  more  worthy  to  “ hear  the  words  of 
praise”  which  the  Church,  in  concert  with  holy  angels,  is  about  to  sing  in  her 
hosannas.  The  prefaces  are  all  perfect  in  substance  and  in  form  j there  could 
not  be  a more  splendid  introduction,  with  the  hymn  which  closes  them  to  the 
divine  rite  that  follows.  Here  we  must  pause:  because  the  subject  becomes 
too  sacred  for  our  pen : the  ground  upon  which  we  are  about  to  tread  is  holy, 
and  the  shoes  must  be  loosed  from  the  feet  of  him  who  will  venture  upon  it. 
To  speak  worthily  on  it,  requires  language  and  a mood  far  removed  from  the 
humble  office  which  we  are  exercising.  We  stated,  at  the  outset,  that  we 
were  not  going  to  read  a homily  upon  prayer,  but  only  to  act  the  ungrateful 
part  of  critics.  We  therefore  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  those  who 
would  wish  to  learn  how  prayers  may  or  should  be  composed,  should  meditate 
long  and  deeply  upon  these  apostolic  prayers,  which  have  nothing  beyond  them 
save  God’s  inspired  word. 

In  all  that  we  have  written,  we  should  be  sorry  to  be  interpreted  as  casting 
blame  upon  the  compilers  of  our  modern  works  of  devotion.  This  was  far 
removed  from  our  intention.  Of  the  authors  whose  collections  stand  at  the 
head  of  our  article  we  cannot  but  speak  with  respect.  One  is  a layman  of 


(1)  u Come,  Sanctifier,  Omnipotent  Eternal  God,” 
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exemplary  life,  and  zealously  attached  to  the  holy  religion  which  he  professes. 
On  the  plan  which  he  has  pursued  we  may  differ,  but  without  any  diminution 
on  our  parts  of  kindness  and  respect.  Another  is  a veteran  grown  grey  in  the 
battles  of  the  Lord,  one  whose  ready  pen  has  seldom  been  laid  down  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  piety,  and  who,  by  an  acquaintance  with  Protestant  theolo- 
gians rare  on  our  side,  has  furnished  succeeding  controversialists  with  many 
new  arms.  Of  the  third,  the  truly  venerable,  learned,  and  saintly  Dr.  Chal- 
loner,  it  would  be  both  unjust  and  ungrateful  were  any  English  Catholic  to 
speak  in  terms  other  than  of  profound  admiration  and  sincere  respect.  He  has 
alone  furniseed  us  with  a library  of  religious  works,  the  privation  of  which 
would  create  a void,  not  easily  to  be  filled  up  by  many  other  men’s  writings. 
The  catechism  from  which  we  learn  the  first  rudiments  of  our  faith,  those  by 
which  we  early,  became  acquainted  with  sacred  history,  or  versed  in  contro- 
versial discussion,  the  prayer-book  with  which  we  have  been  most  familiar, 
the  meditations  which  have  afforded  daily  instruction  to  us  in  families  and  in 
communities,  many  of  our  most  solid  and  most  clear  works  of  controversy,  the 
charming  records  of  our  fathers  in  the  faith,  the  missionary  priests,  the  mar- 
tyrology  of  our  ancient  Church,  and  many  other  works,  we  owe  to  this  really 
great  and  good  man ; and  we  know  not  what  we  should  have  done,  or  what  we 
should  have  been,  without  them.  He  supplied,  in  fact,  almost  the  entire  range 
of  necessary  or  useful  religious  literature  for  his  Catholic  fello w-countrymen  j 
and  that  at  a time  when  such  a supply  must  have  been  truly  as  a boon  from 
heaven.  Yes,  and  at  a time  when  such  works  were  not  published  without 
some  personal  risk  and  danger.  Far  be  it  from  us,  immensely  inferior  as  we  feel 
ourselves,  in  every  good  quality,  to  this  holy  bishop,  to  impair  his  honour,  or 
speak  disparagingly  of  his  merits.  Our  only  surprise  and  regret  is,  that  we 
Catholics  of  this  country  have  never  thought  of  expressing  our  obligations  to 
him  by  some  monument  to  his  memory : now  that  we  may  safely  proclaim  our 
feelings  as  well  as  our  religion. 

But  while  we  are  grateful  for  all  that  we  have  received,  we  may  be  forgiven 
if  we  ask  for  more.  Holy  desires  may  grow ; and  what  satisfied  their  yearn- 
ings in  their  weaker  state  may  not  be  sufficient  food  for  them  in  their  strength. 
And  we  believe  sincerely  that  the  longings  of  our  people  after  the  higher  spirit 
of  devotion,  is,  and  has  for  some  time  been,  on  the  increase.  Devotions,  for- 
merly but  little  known  and  practised,  are  becoming,  thank  God,  familiar  to  us, 
as  to  the  rest  of  the  Church.  We  may  instance  the  rosary,  that  favourite  tri- 
bute of  sympathy  to  God’s  blessed  Mother,  from  her  affectionate  children,  which 
is  every  day  coming  into  more  general  use.  Other  devotions  we  could  name, 
which  evince  a growing  love  for  the  tenderer  and  more  moving  class  of  religi- 
ous emotions.  These  we  want  to  see  supplied  with  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food,  and  not  left  to  pick  up,  where  they  can,  either  a scanty  or  an  unsound  diet. 
It  has  appeared  to  us  that  our  present  books  answer  not  this  craving.  The 
passion,  for  instance,  of  our  Lord,  is  but  insufficiently  presented  to  the  mind 
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and  affections.  Its  merits  and  the  blessings  it  purchased  are  fully  expressed, — 
a sense  of  gratitude  clearly  impressed ; but  the  moving  and  piercing  scenes  of 
that  great  mystery  do  not  occupy  that  prominent  place  which  we  humbly  think 
they  ought.  The  reciter  of  our  ordinary  prayer  is  not  conducted  by  them  to 
the  foot  of  the  Cross  $ Calvary  is  not  the  mountain  on  which  we  usually  pray. 
Yet  never  was  soul  trained  to  sublime  virtue  and  tender  piety,  without  much 
sitting  on  the  hill  of  sorrows.  For  we  may  ask,  might  not  a person,  day  after 
day,  recite  those  prayers  which  form  our  ordinary  excercises,  without  having 
his  thoughts  vividly  turned  towards  those  affecting  scenes  which  should  form 
the  theme  of  daily  meditation  ? And,  if  so,  is  there  not  an  important  want  to 
be  supplied  P Nor  would  there  be  difficulty  in  supplying  it.  The  writings  of 
St.  Bernard,  St.  Bonaventure,  Thomas  a Kempis,  and  many  modern  contempla- 
tives,  would  furnish  abundance  of  materials.  A little  work  before  us,  “ De- 
votions commemorative  of  the  most  adorable  Passion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  translated  from  Catholic  sources,”  published  this  year  by  an  An- 
glican clergyman,  has  collected  many  beautiful  ones,  which  might  have  been 
increased.  It  is  true  that  separate  works,  containing  prayers  on  this  and  other 
particular  subjects,  may  be  procured  j but  the  great  body  of  persons  do  not 
think  of  such  devotions,  unless  they  be  brought  before  them  in  their  ordinary 
books,  and  as  connected  with  their  usual  prayers.  The  introduction  of  them, 
and  of  more  prayers  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  to  the  holy  Mother  of  God, 
would  help  to  add  expression  of  greater  feeling  to  our  devotional  stores. 

After  all,  this  world  is  dry  and  weary  enough  to  be  as  a desert  to  a religious 
soul.  There  is  little  enough  of  heart  in  its  ordinary  transactions  to  make  one 
long  for  some  place  in  which  ours  may  be  allowed  freely  to  expand.  We  have 
no  occurrence  of  sacred  representations  and  symbols  to  keep  constantly  awake 
our  more  sacred  feelings : no  crucifixes  on  the  way-side,  no  saints  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets.  We  have  little  or  nothing  (with  few  exceptions  in  some 
favoured  spots)  of  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  religious  functions  5 few  of  us 
can  witness  those  moving  ceremonials,  or  attend  at  those  especial  services  of 
stated  seasons,  which  work  so  powerfully  on  the  soul,  and  for  a time  at  least, 
elevate  it  to  noble  thoughts,  or  melt  it  to  tenderness.  We  have  scarcely  any 
of  those  appliances  which  abound  in  Catholic  countries,  that  rouse  habitual 
apathy,  or  kindle  up  confirmed  lukewarmness,  such  as  spiritual  retreats,  or 
missionary  preaching.  Nay,  we  are  worse  off  than  all  this.  The  holy  sacri- 
fice, the  liturgy  of  our  Church,  is  not  accessible  to  many  of  us  as  a daily  ser- 
vice : distance,  or  want  of  time  or  of  opportunity,  may  prevent  our  attending 
it : even  the  house  of  God  and  the  adorable  treasure  which  it  contains  cease  to 
, be  to  us  a home,  an  ever-lighted  hearth  at  which  our  natural  chillness  may  be 
daily  warmed.  On  what,  then,  have  we  to  rely  for  religious  fervour,  for  affec- 
tionate devotion,  for  all  the  variety  of  earnest,  of  deep,  of  tender  feelings 
towards  our  God  and  Father,  towards  our  Saviour  and  Judge?  Why,  almost 
exclusively  on  our  prayer  books.  Their  contents  are  the  fuel,  by  which  the 
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fire  of  habitual  piety  must  be  kept  up  and  the  flame  of  heavenly  charity  daily 
enkindled.  And  these  prayers  are  to  be  recited,  too,  under  every  disadvan- 
tage, while  kneeling  probably  against  a chair  or  the  bed  which  we  have  just 
left,  without  a crucifix  or  pious  image  before  us,  or  any  other  religious  associ- 
ation that  can  call  up  the  idea  of  a place  dedicated  to  God : or,  perhaps,  in  the 
very  room  in  which  we  have  all  just  ertjoyed  our  evening  meal,  and  jested  and 
laughed,  or  quarrelled,  or  talked  over  harassing  cares  and  worldly  vexations! 
Should  not  our  prayers  be  very  pleasing  and  inviting,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
very  warm  and  inspiring,  to  serve  this  two-fold  purpose, — of  cheering  the 
barrenness  of  this  vale  of  tears,  and  of  keeping  alive  the  fire  of  heaven  in  our 
souls  P If  this  world  is  a dry  and  heartless  waste,  (“fructu  vacuum  floribus 
aridum,”  as  the  Church  so  beautifully  describes  it,)  surely,  our  “ Garden  of 
the  Soul,”  our  “ Paradisus  Animse,”  should  be  in  proportion  a green  choice 
spot,  a well-watered  pleasaunce — a “hortus  irrignus,”  wherein  everything 
should  contrast  with  the  briar-bearing  land  of  exile  without.  The  plants  that 
grow  in  it  must  be  ever  living,  ever  fresh,  ever  blooming ; and  withal  most 
varied  in  hue,  in  shape,  in  fragrance,  and  in  produce.  Whether  we  seek  the 
melancholy  shade,  or  love  to  bask  in  the  sunny  light  of  heaven,  there  must  be 
found  the  same  serene  atmosphere,  the  same  holy  calm ; the  darkness  of  the 
one  must  inspire  no  despondency  or  dejection ; the  sparkling  beauties  of  the 
other  must  not  dazzle,  or  make  us  forget  our  low  condition.  The  blessed 
feelings  which  it  inspires  should  raise  as  incense  in  the  morning  up  to  heaven, 
and  descend  as  soft  dew  upon  the  soul  at  evening.  The  tree  of  life,  ever 
fruitful,  ever  quickening,  should  be  planted  in  the  midst, — the  Cross  of  our 
Lord,  our  refuge  in  affliction,  our  staff  in  weakness,  and  our  chastener  in  over 
joy.  There  should  be  a choice  of  prayers  for  every  state,  for  every  season, 
for  every  circumstance:  but  in  every  case,  the  same  fervour,  the  same  tone  of 
affection,  of  confidence  and  of  earnestness,  should  prevail.  Our  hearts  should 
burn  as  we  recite  them;  our  souls  should  be  associated  with  the  blessed  spirits 
above,  while  our  lips  utter  only  earthly  words.  The  prayer  book,  in  other 
words,  should  only  be  the  suggest er  of  prayer;  it  should  form  the  artificial 
wings  upon  which  the  affections  rise,  till  they  reach  that  sphere  in  which  they 
are  buoyed  up  without  further  support,  and  look  on  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
and  the  Eye  of  heaven,  iu  a region  wherein  words  need  not  be  uttered. 
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[From  the  (London)  Quarterly  Review.] 

Our  Cathedrals  were  consecrated  virtually  by  the  spirit  of  their  founders, 
and  expressly  in  their  charters,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  promotion  of  his 
glory,  in  a mode  which  to  us  may  seem  strange,  though  the  Church,  in  her 
best  of  times — at  all  times,  till  nothing  but  utility  engrossed  our  thoughts — 
esteemed  it  the  greatest,  and  most  natural,  and  most  necessary  of  her  duties. 
They  were  intended,  not  like  our  present  churches,  as  lecture-rooms  for  teach- 
ing religion,  or  decent  shelters  against  weather  for  the  convenience  of  assem- 
bling on  the  Sabbath,  but  as  great  temples,  where  daily,  and  almost  hourly,  a 
solemn  service  might  be  celebrated  to  God,  even  if  no  worshippers  were 
present  but  those  by  whom  it  was  performed.  The  Church,  in  her  best  of 
times,  never  made,  as  we  make,  the  preaching  of  man  the  first  of  her  objects: 
she  rested  most  on  prayer;  and,  as  in  all  other  cases,  what  she  received  from 
the  authority  of  her  first  teachers,  and  naturally  adopted  by  the  instinct  of  her 
own  pure  spirit,  was,  also,  most  consistent  with  reason.  Even  as  an  instru- 
ment of  christianizing  man,  prayer  is  better  than  preaching.  Prayer  requires 
the  active  exertion  of  our  own  minds ; preaching  places  us  at  our  ease,  to  be 
moulded  and  fashioned  by  an  outward  influence.  Preaching  fixes  our  thoughts 
on  man,  prayer  upon  God.  Preaching  may  make  us  vain,  conceited,  and  judges 
of  our  teachers ; prayer  leaves  us  humble  and  contrite.  We  sit  during  the 
one,  we  kneel  at  the  other.  Preaching  is  precarious,  and  its  power  in  human 
words;  prayer  never  can  fail,  and  the  answer  to  it  is  always  at  hand.  Preach- 
ing is  the  help  of  ignorance  ; prayer  the  exercise  of  faith.  Preaching  may 
come  home  to  our  hearts;  prayer  takes  us  from  our  hearts  into  a better  world 
and  better  thoughts.  Preaching  may  bless  ourselves ; prayer  is  the  means  of 
blessing  thousands. 

But  the  Church  had  other  views  of  prayer  than  as  a spiritual  exercise  for 
man.  “ The  knowledge  is  small,”  says  Hooker,  in  that  beautiful  fifth  book  of 
his  Polity,  u the  knowledge  is  small  which  we  have  on  earth  concerning  things 
that  are  done  in  heaven.  Notwithstanding,  thus  much  we  know,  even  of  saints 
in  heaven,  that  they  pray.  And  therefore  prayer,  being  a work  common  to 
the  Church,  as  well  triumphant  as  militant,  a work  common  unto  men  with 
angels,  what  should  we  think,  but  that  so  much  of  our  lives  is  celestial  and 
divine  as  we  spend  in  the  exercise  of  prayer  ?”  And  it  was  to  set  forth  the 
pattern  of  a celestial  life  upon  earth,  however  we  may  have  fallen  from  its 
spirit,  or  debased  God's  service  to  a form,  that  men  who  entered  deeply,  far 
more  deeply  than  ourselves,  into  the  gloriousness  of  Christianity,  planted 
throughout  the  land,  and  resolved  to  perpetuate  for  ever,  communities  of  its 
ministers  whose  business  and  profession  should  be  prayer.  They  wished  to 
reserve  some  spots  where  man,  free  from  the  trammels  of  the  world,  might 
live  in  his  natural  state  of  constant  communion  with  his  Maker.  They  knew, 
that  over  the  great  part  of  the  world  men's  sins  make  the  very  heavens  as  it 
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were  of  brass,  that  the  dews  of  God’s  blessing  cannot  pass  through  them ; and 
they  kept  open,  in  the  midst  of  each  nation,  some  accesses  to  God, — some  of 
those  golden  ladders  of  prayer  by  which  men’s  hearts  ascend  to  him,  and  his 
bounties  descend  upon  us.  They  heard  with  an  ear  of  faith,  which  in  us  is 
deaf  or  lost,  the  songs  of  all  created  things,  morning  and  evening,  rising  up  be- 
fore the  throne  of  their  Creator ; and  they  thought  it  shame  that  no  voice  should 
join  them  from  men,  his  own  chosen  children.  And  they  kept  up  their  com- 
munion with  angels  and  past  generations  of  saints,  and  the  host  of  spirits,  with 
which  they  were  about  to  dwell,  by  uniting  their  hymns  of  praise  in  time,  in 
spirit,  in  the  very  words  themselves,  with  the  praises  and  thanksgivings  of  a 
world  above. 

For  this  purpose  they  consumed  the  labours  and  accumulations  of  lives 
upon  fabrics  worthy  of  such  a service.  They  did  not  build,  as  we  do,  for  the 
pleasure  of  man,  running  up  thriftily  and  meanly  every  part  which  was  with- 
drawn from  his  view ; but,  as  if  the  eye  of  God  were  even  on  the  hidden  stones, 
— as  if  it  were  a work  of  love,  in  which  no  speck  or  flaw  could  be  endured, 
they  wrought  every  minutest  portion  as  God  himself,  for  his  own  glory  and  ihe 
luxury  of  our  senses,  has  wrought  out  the  embroidery  of  his  flowers  and  the 
plumage  of  his  insects.  They  embodied  the  mysteries  of  their  faith  in  the 
form  of  its  temples  5 so  that  an  eye  of  thought  might  reach  some  familiar  truth 
even  in  their  seeming  deformities.  The  spire — 

c Its  silent  finger  pointing  up  to  heaven,’ 

the  massive  tower,  emblem  of  the  stronghold  of  God’s  truth;  the  triple  aisles, 
the  cross  of  the  transept,  the  elevation  of  the  altar,  even  that  remarkable  pe- 
culiarity almost  universal  in  ancient  churches,  the  inclination  of  the  chancel 
from  the  nave* — all  had  their  meaning.  The  very  elements  and  shapes  of  their 
architecture,  which  they  seem  to  have  seized  by  some  instinctive  sense  of 
beauty  beyond  what  art  could  learn  or  teach,  to  one  who  owns  the  real  though 
secret  sympathies  between  man’s  eye  and  his  heart,  are  full  of  thought  and 
feeling.  God,  who  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  made  the  outward  world  to 
soothe  his  eye  and  to  feed  his  mind,  has  worked  in  every  leaf,  and  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  nature,  with  just  such  moulds,  and  thrown  forth  his  crea- 
tions of  beauty  with  the  same  spirit  breathed  upon  them.  It  was  not  that  art, 
in  some  caprice  of  fancy,  slavishly  copied  the  lofty  bowers  and  canopies  of  the 
forest,  and  made  from  them  a temple  for  religion ; but  God  framed  the  canopies 
of  the  forest  to  breathe  religion  into  the  hearts  of  his  creatures;  and  when  reli- 
gion took  possession  of  their  heart,  the  outward  creations  of  their  eye  instinc- 
tively fell  into  those  forms  which  nature  had  made  congenial  to  their  feelings* 

And  in  these  glorious  buildings,  perfected — as  far  as  the  work  of  human 
hands  can  be  perfected — by  a consummate  art,  which  the  prodigality  of  a bound- 


• To  represent  the  inclined  head  of  the  Redeemer  on  the  cross — et  inclinato  capite  emisit 
spiritual. 
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less  zeal  supplied,  the  Church  willed  that  her  daily  homage  should  be  paid  to 
God,  and  her  songs  rise  up  to  heaven  with  a certain  pomp  of  devotion,  and  es- 
pecially  with  the  harmony  of  music.  She  wished,  amidst  the  general  frailties 
and  cold-heartedness  of  man,  to  secure  and  perpetuate  in  certain  spots  those 
natural  observances  of  heart-felt  piety,  which  if  our  nature  was  perfect,  would 
be  our  hourly  occupation  and  delight  in  every  place.  It  is  natural,  and  there- 
fore right,  for  man  to  approach  his  Maker  as  he  would  approach  an  earthly 
sovereign,  with  nothing  of  sordidness  or  neglect,  with  more  thandecenoy,  with 
much  of  splendour ; not,  perhaps,  when  he  comes  alone  and  as  a penitent  sin- 
ner, but  when  he  stands  before  God  in  the  company  of  that  church  which  is 
the  representative  of  God  upon  earth.  It  is  natural,  and  therefore  right,  that 
the  overflowings  of  devotion  should  take  that  form  and  be  accompanied  with 
those  indulgences  in  which  all  such  affections  delight,  and  which  create  in 
others  the  feelings  from  which  they  flow  in  ourselves. 


RUINS  OF  FOUNTAINS  ABBEY,  YORKSHIRE., 

[From  the  (London)  Catholic  Magazine.] 

The  manner  of  first  presenting  the  ruins  of  Fountains  Abbey  to  the  visitor’s 
gaze,  though  rather  artificial,  produces  on  him  an  extraordinary  effect.  Fol- 
lowing a guide  through  the  umbrageous  and  winding  walks  of  luxuriant  shrub- 
beries, a rustic  seat  is  reached,  placed  in  front  of  a Gothic  doorway,  which 
being  suddenly  thrown  open,  reveals  to  the  view  a beautiful  valley  of  which 
one  had  not  previously  suspected  the  existence,  and  Fountains  Abbey  in  isola- 
ted majesty  occupying  the  midst  of  it.  In  a framework  as  it  were  of  rock  and 
wood  and  verdure,  the  vast  grey  ruins  of  the  monastery  stand  forth  in  marvel- 
lous relief,  its  lofty  tower  soaring  far  above  every  other  object,  and  concentra- 
ting upon  itself  the  wonder-stricken  gaze  of  the  spectator.  It  is  long  before 
his  eye  becomes  satiated  with  the  spectacle ; it  is  indeed  only  the  impulse  of 
strong  curiosity  to  explore  more  nearly  those  mighty  remains  of  other  times, 
which  induces  him  to  leave  the  spot  where  their  first  aspect,  bursting  on  his 
sight,  had  kept  him  as  it  were  spell-bound.  Nor  does  a nearer  approach  to 
Fountains  Abbey  at  all  diminish  wonder  and  admiration.  Nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived comparable  to  the  splendid  view  that  presents  itself  on  entering  the 
north  transept,  so  lofty,  light,  and  elegant  is  the  architecture,  and  so  admirable 
are  the  two  octagonal  pillars  which  at  an  enormous  height  sustain  the  arches  of 
the  Lady  chapel.  The  length  of  the  church  i3  358  feet,  the  breadth  of  the 
nave  66,  the  length  of  the  transept  130,  and  the  height  of  tower  166 ; dimen- 
sions more  worthy  of  a cathedral  than  of  a private  community.  The  history 
of  its  establishment  is  curious.  In  1132,  certain  Benedictine  monks,  at  St. 
vol.  1.  95 
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Mary’s  in  York,  displeased  with  the  relaxation  of  discipline  in  their  convent, 
determined  to  seek  some  solitude  where  they  might  follow  the  monastic  life 
with  greater  strictness  and  severity.  For  this  purpose  they  applied  to  Thurs- 
tan,  Archbishop  of  York,  for  permission  to  embrace  the  rule  of  Cistercians  of 
Riveaulx,  requesting  him  at  the  6ame  time  to  visit  their  own  abbey,  and  restore 
its  discipline.  By  the  abbot  and  monks  of  St.  Mary’s  however,  the  prelate 
was  refused  admittance  to  the  chapter  house,  in  punishment  of  which  indignity, 
he  placed  them  under  an  interdict,  taking  under  his  protection  and  entertaining 
for  many  weeks  the  religious  who  had  made  application  to  him : consisting  of 
the  prior,  sub-prior,  and  eleven  monks.  At  Christmas,  Thurstan  assigned 
them  for  their  residence,  a place  then  called  Skelldale,  a mere  desert,  overgrown 
with  wood  and  brambles ; but  braving  every  discomfort,  and  resigning  them- 
selves to  the  will  of  Providence,  the  zealous  monks  endured  for  two  years 
every  imaginable  hardship.  One  winter  they  are  said  to  have  lived  under  the 
shade  of  seven  yew  trees,  six  of  which  are  yet  standing.  The  fame  of  their 
sanctity  attracted  many  to  their  community,  but  their  resources  continued  very 
straightened,  until  Hugh,  Dean  of  York,  being  afflicted  with  a mortal  disease, 
resolved  to  end  his  days  among  them.  For  this  purpose  he  removed  to  the 
abbey,  and  devoted  his  riches  to  it.  About  the  same  time,  Serlo  and  Tosti, 
two  canons  of  York,  transferred  all  their  possessions  to  the  use  of  the  con- 
vent. Other  donations  poured  in  from  various  quarters.  In  1140  the  build- 
ing had  considerably  increased,  but  during  the  civil  wars  of  King  Stephen’s 
reign,  a party  of  soldiers  burnt  the  monastery  down.  In  1204,  John  de  Eberac, 
abbot,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  church.  Hi$  successor,  John  de  Pherd,  pro- 
secuted the  work  with  vigour ; and  John  of  Kent,  the  next  abbot,  is  supposed 
to  have  completed  it.  The  great  tower,  however,  from  the  style  of  its  archi- 
tecture, must  have  been  either  built  or  heightened  subsequently  to  the  death 
of  John  of  Kent,  which  occurred  1245.  The  last  abbot,  William  Thurst,  or 
Thirske,  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  in  1537.  Mixed  styles  of  building  are  ob- 
servable at  Fountains  Abbey;  in  some  parts  of  it  are  seen  the  sharp  lancet 
windows,  in  others  the  circular  arches.  The  great  east  window,  with  its  still 
perfect  stained  glass,  is  in  magnificent  preservation.  So  great  was  the  extent 
of  this  monastery,  that  when  entire,  it  occupied  nearly  twelve  acres  of  ground, 
and  so  severe  the  ravages  it  sustained,  that  the  ruins  now  cover  little  more  than 
a sixth  part  of  that  space,  yet  in  their  fallen  state,  the  remains  of  Fountains  Abbey 
are  now  far  more  extensive  and  entire  than  those  of  any  other  ancient  ecclesi- 
astical foundation  in  the  country.  The  only  tomb  in  the  church  is  that  of  a 
cross-legged  knight,  which  now  lays  in  a chapel  east  of  the  great  tower,  and 
was  in  memory  of  that  great  baron,  Roger  de  Mowbray,  who  died  at  Ghent  in 
1297,  and  was  interred  here.  A spacious  quadrangular  court  adjoining  the 
church  has  been  converted  into  a flower  garden.  On  the  east  side  of  it  is  an  arcade 
of  circular  arches,  three  of  which  open  into  the  chapter  house,  which  consisted 
of  three  aisles  formed  by  two  rows  of  columns,  five  in  each,  upon  which,  spring- 
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ing  from  corresponding  brackets  at  the  side,  rested  the  arches  and  groins  of 
the  roof.  In  1790  and  1791,  the  removal  of  rubbish  from  the  chapter  house 
revealed  the  tombs  of  several  of  the  abbots.  Of  the  only  two  inscriptions 
upon  them  still  legible,  one  runs  thus : 

“ f)ic  requiesrit  ?Dominus  Joannes  ft  2Vbbas  be 
jTontibua  qui  obiit  mil.  £)ie  EDecembris.” 

On  the  south  side  of  the  quadrangular  court  is  the  refectory,  which  appears  to 
to  have  been  formerly  divided  by  a row  of  pillars  and  arches  down  the  centre. 
The  kitchen  and  scullery  are  on  the  east  side — the  former  remarkable  for  its 
curiously  arched,  and  enormous  fireplace  and  chimney,  both  yet  incrusted  with 
the  smoke  of  monastic  times.  Over  the  kitchen  there  is  a chamber  of  spacious 
dimension  lighted  on  the  north  side  by  two  windows,  each  of  which  consists  of 
three  narrow  lancet  openings.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a column  from 
which  rise  without  a capital  the  plain  ribs  and  arches  of  the  roof. 

The  cloisters,  270  feet  in  length,  are  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and  solemnity. 
They  are  intersected  by  nineteen  octagonal  pillars,  with  hidden  bases  and  with- 
out capitals,  from  which  in  graceful  curves  rise  in  groins,  which  at  once  sus- 
tain and  ornament  the  roof.  Near  the  south  end  stands  a large  stone  basin,  six 
feet  in  diameter.  Through  the  gothic  windows  are  seen  the  rich  and  towering 
woods  that  crown  the  acclivities  of  the  valley,  and  the  bubbling  murmur  of  a 
brook,  of  which  a broken  arch  ever  and  anon  reveals  the  subterranean  course, 
alone  disturbs  the  utter  stillness  of  the  scene.  The  great  dormitory  was  situ- 
ated over  the  cloisters,  and  contained  forty  cells,  still  traceable.  Under  the 
stairs  leading  to  it  is  the  porter’s  lodge,  within  a few  yards  of  which  are  the 
remains  of  a wide  range  of  apartments  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  ab- 
bots. An  unexplored  extent  of  cellars  and  dungeons  exists  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  monastery.  Over  the  great  west  window  is  the  carved  figure  of  a 
tun,  on  which  a thrush  is  standing — a fanciful  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  foun- 
der, Archbishop  Thurstan.  A scroll  beneath  it  bears  the  date  1292. 

At  the  period  of  the  dissolution,  the  revenues  of  Fountains  Abbey  were 
estimated  at  £1125  18s. — an  immense  sum,  considering  the  relative  value  of 
money  in  those  days. 

Such  were  the  magnificent  religious  establishments  of  our  Catholic  ances- 
tors, the  place  of  which  is  supplied  in  these  boastful  days  of  enlightenment, 
by  barracks  and  jails,  lunatic  asylums,  and  union  poor-houses.  Whether  the 
general  interests  of  the  community  have  benefited  by  the  exchange  we  are  not 
now  going  to  inquire ; just,  however,  as  a cursory  illustration  of  the  blessings 
which  have  accrued  to  the  poor  of  this  country  by  the  abolition  of  the  monastic 
establishments,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  revenues  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Cross 
near  Winchester,  founded  by  Cardinal  Beaufort,  uncle  to  King  Henry  VI.,  and 
once  exclusively  devoted  to  charitable  purposes,  now  furnish  an  income  of 
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upwards  of  jC 12,000  a year  to  three  noble  and  already  opulent  lessees, — a 
monstrous  perversion  of  the  founder’s  pious  design.  “ Mutato  nomine,  de  te 
fabula  narratur,”  is  a sentiment  which  might  be  made  applicable  to  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  Church  property,  converted  by  sacrilegious  hands  of  the 
first  reformers  from  abundant  fountains  of  public  charity  into  mere  sources  of 
individual  wealth. 


CATHOLICISM  IN  OCEANICA. 

Anglo-American  Protestantism  has  no  doubt  laboured  at  planting  many  mis- 
sions. It  entertains  too  earnest  a longing  for  the  improvement  of  the  human 
race  not  to  have  attempted  to  derive  advantage  from  the  immense  political 
power  which  it  wields  in  both  hemispheres,  and  from  the  countless  sums  which 
it  draws,  in  furtherance  of  that  object,  from  the  wealthiest  aristocracy  in  the 
world.  What,  how  ever,  have  been  the  conquests  effeced  by  the  agents  of  those 
powerful  accociations  in  the  very  countries  over  which  their  government  ex- 
ercises sway?  What  populations  have  they  trained  to  the  baptism  of  blood? 
Against  what  persecutions  have  their  labours  been  proof?  Protestant  missions 
never  have  been,  and  can  scarcely  ever  be,  more  than  green  spots  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  heart  of  barbarism,  model-farms  worked  by  familes  who  have  ad- 
ded to  the  example  of  their  private  virtues  that  of  a highly  commendable  me- 
chanichal  or  agricultural  knowledge.  The  vocation  of  an  English  missionary 
is  adopted  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  a consul’s  life — in  order  to  ac- 
quire far  from  home  an  independent  position,  and  to  transmit  to  one’s  children 
the  inheritance  of  one’s  services.  In  all  this  there  is  not  the  bare  shadow  of 
that  consuming  zeal  which  throws  the  young  Catholic  priest,  alone  and  with 
no  other  support  than  a wooden  cross,  upon  land  where  death  awaits  him, 
where  he  sighs  after  it  with  a patience  which  no  words  can  express,  as  the 
anticipated  crowning  of  his  labours,  the  gaol  of  his  fondest  hopes. 

The  human  heart,  however,  is  so  framed  that  the  folly  of  one  man  is  infi- 
nitely more  powerful,  in  its  influence  over  natives,  than  the  prudence  of  another. 
The  repeated  lessons  of  experience  have  demonstrated,  that  a Protestant  mis- 
sion was  never  able  to  maintain  its  ground,  in  the  presence  of  a Catholic  mis- 
sion, without  attempts  at  invading  the  freedom  of  the  latter.  The  struggle  is 
too  unequal  between  the  zeal  which  leads  to  rank  and  dignity  and  that  which 
leads  to  martyrdom.  Establishments,  subsidized  by  biblical  societies,  can  only 
be  upheld  by  exercising  undivided  power.  Competition,  in  their  regard,  is 
. wholly  impossible  5 freedom  in  matters  of  religion  would  be  their  death  blow. 
This  is  so  frankly  avowed  by  all  Episcopal  and  Methodist  missionaries,  that 
the  subject  never  can  admit  of  doubt.  There  can  thus  be  no  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding the  full  bearing  of  the  question  to  which  has  given  rise  to  the  unfore- 
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seen  foundation  of  a mighty  Catholic  power  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Protestant 
missions  of  Polynesia.  Freedom  substituted,  in  Otaheite,  to  the  religious  mo- 
nopoly, and  the  political  and  commercial  sway  of  Wesleyan  ministers,  compe- 
tition organized  under  the  protection  of  laws  equal  for  all,  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  fifth  portion  of  the  globe  evidently  lost  to  the  reformation,  and  on 
the  eve  of  being  conquered  by  Catholicism.  No  consequence  ever  appeared 
to  us  more  infallible  than  this,  and  we  never  felt  less  disposed  to  disguise  it. 

Barren  of  power  in  the  East  Indies,  Protestantism  had,  until  lately,  respec- 
ted the  appalling  laws  which  kept  Christianity  at  a distance  from  the  shores  of 
the  celestial  empire.  Oceanica  was  thus  left  alone  as  a privileged  theatre  for 
the  exertions  of  its  missionaries.  They  have  rendered  to  these  unfortunate 
people,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  services  of  which  we 
are  fare  from  contesting  the  value ; they  have  severed  them  from  their  canni- 
bal propensities,  and  from  those  dissolute  habits  which  appear  to  be  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  barbarism,  as  well  as  of  civilization ; they  have  installed  the 
creeds,  the  wants,  and  the  laws  of  England  in  some  archipelagos  of  those  seas ; 
but  all  travellers  have  acknowledged  that  the  transition  was  neither  gradually 
nor  prudently  brought  about ; and  those  infant  populations,  suddenly  subjected 
to  the  absolute  dominion  of  an  austere  Methodism,  and  of  an  unpoetical  faith, 
are  attacked  in  the  very  springs  of  their  existence.  A deep  moral  consump- 
tion predisposes  them  to  a species  of  incurable  dislocation ; and  a daily  increas- 
ing incompatibility  reveals  itself  between  the  genius  of  those  infant  people  and 
the  stiffness  of  their  religious  and  political  instructors. 

The  wonders  affected,  at  the  Gambier  Islands,  by  a few  priests  of  the  semi- 
nary of  Picpus,  who  were  cast  on  those  shores,  helpless  and  unprotected, 
nearly  twelve  years  ago,  from  a striking  contrast  to  the  picture  which  6ailors, 
of  all  nations,  have  drawn  of  the  Wesleyan  missions  at  the  Sandwich  and 
Society’s  Islands.  With  the  menaced  depopulation  of  Otaheite,  the  French 
missionaries  contrast  the  flourishing  state  of  the  island  of  Mangavera,  that 
eldest  daughter  of  Catholicism  in  Oceanica,  that  Paraguay  of  Eastern  Polyne- 
sia. Every  species  of  persecution  has  accordingly  been  inflicted  by  the  agents 
of  biblical  societies  upon  the  missionaries  and  neophites  of  the  rival  church. 
Ever  since  the  convention  of  Admiral  Dupetit-Thouars  for  the  protectorate  of 
Otaheite,  has  become  known,  every  organ  of  the  reformation,  whatever  may  be 
the  habitual  liberality  of  its  principles  in  other  respects,  is  found  to  assert  this 
strange  thesis ; That,  in  Oceanica,  Methodist  missionaries  have  acted  upon  an 
incontestable  right,  when  interdicting  to  the  weak  governments  over  which 
they  hold  sway  the  power  of  receiving  Catholic  priests  in  their  territories,  or 
when  they  enjoined  the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  as  well  as  the  Queen  of 
Otaheite,  that  they  should  immediately  expel  those  unfortunate  men,  and  ex- 
tirpate the  Roman  form  of  worship  by  every  means  at  their  disposal.  We 
are  astounded  at  the  perusal  of  such  absolute  declarations,  and  fancy  we  are 
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dreaming,  when  we  discover  for  instance  in  the  Smeurf*  professing  as  it  does 
the  principle  of  free  enquiry,  such  doctrine  as  would  assuredly  not  meet  with 
readier  acceptance,  nor  be  less  unguarded  in  their  manifestation,  were  they  to 
emanate  from  the  principle  of  authority. 

The  British  government  has  not  felt  much  uneasiness  at  our  recent  acquisi- 
tion 5 for  it  took  no  direct  interest  in  missions  foreign  from  the  episcopacy  of 
the  established  church,  and  thus  allowed  that  to  be  done  at  Otaheite  which  it 
would  have  unquestionably  resisted  in  New  Zealand  and  New  Guinea.  Ne- 
vertheless, if  the  executive  have  remained  unmoved,  fanaticism  has  been  dis- 
turbed ; the  Gates  of  Somnauth  have  found  their  counterpart  in  the  treaty 
concluded  by  Admiral  Dupetit-Thouars.  Meetings  have  either  been  held  or 
are  appointed  in  all  parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  public  prayers  are  enjoined, 
popular  pamphlets  distributed,  and  monstrous  imprecations  vented  ag&inBt  Ca- 
tholicism and  against  France.  Not  that  any  uneasiness  is  entertained  as  to  the 
fate  of  Methodist  missionaries ; for  it  is  well  known  that  the  treaty  of  occupa- 
tion guarrantees,  in  the  most  formal  manner,  a respect  for  private  property 
and  full  liberty  to  preach ; but  this  very  liberty  is  what  it  is  attempted  to  hold 
up  to  view  as  the  most  odious  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  nations  and 
upon  civilization.  The  Protestants  of  England,  and,  we  blush  to  own  it,  the 
Protestants  of  France,  give,  in  this  instance,  a deplorable  example  of  intole- 
rance ; and  they  compel  us  to  the  revelation  of  facts  of  which  history  and  po- 
litics have  a right  to  claim  a full  knowledge. 

What  are  the  events  which  have  taken  place  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  at 
Otaheite  during  the  last  ten  years  ? What  are  those  infractions  of  the  laws,  of 
justice,  and  of  humanity,  which  have,  at  last,  driven  the  French  government 
to  the  necessity  of  enforcing  due  reparation  ? It  is  proper  that  the  country 
should  be  informed  on  these  points,  in  order  that  it  may  understand  where  in- 
juries have  been  inflicted,  and  clearly  appreciate  the  nature  and  lawfulness  of 
its  rights. 

It  was  in  1827  that  two  Catholic  missionaries  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
the  archipelago  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  They  found  the  country  subjected  to 
the  control  of  American  missionaries,  whose  leader,  Bingham,  exercised  an  in- 
credible despotism  over  the  whole  population : political  and  religious  laws, 
rules  of  conduct,  of  administration  and  of  commerce,  taxes,  sales,  agriculture, 
every  thing  that  was  under  the  direction  of  missionaries  who  had  organized, 
under  the  name  of  kumucte , or  licensed  school  masters,  a body  to  whom  the 
management  of  public  matters  exclusively  belonged.  Rapid,  however,  were 
the  advances  of  Catholicism ; and  the  spiritual  conquests  of  Messrs.  Bachelot 
and  Short,  the  first  belonging  to  the  seminary  of  Picpus,  the  second  an  Irish 
priest,  quickly  gave  the  alarm  to  those  absolute  rulers  of  the  country.  They 
unhesitatingly  caused  the  two  Catholics  to  be  dragged  from  their  place  of  abode, 
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in  spite  of  the  energetic  protests  of  the  British  and  American  consuls,  and  had 
them  transported,  at  the  close  of  1831,  to  a desert  shore  of  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  they  reached  after  encountering  the  most  imminent  perils.  Hear- 
ing that  a change  had  taken  place  in  the  government  of  those  islands,  owing 
to  the  death  of  Queen  Kaahumanu,  the  courageous  missionaries  again  confided 
themselves  to  Providence,  and  repaired,  in  1837,  to  the  land  rendered  dear  to 
them  by  the  good  seeds  which  their  preaching  had  already  sown.  The  pains 
of  exile  had  been  mtich  embittered  to  them  by  the  mournful  tidings  they  had 
received  during  their  five  years  of  absence,  and  which  urged  them  on  to  des- 
perate resolves.  Every  trading  vessel  that  reached  the  harbour  of  Honolulu, 
all  American  newspapers  possessed  of  the  means  of  furnishing  details  respec- 
ting those  distant  regions,  announced  that  a general  persecution  was  organized, 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  Catholicism  in  the  islands.  When  we  peruse,  in 
the  “ Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith”  the  narrative  of  these  acts  of  the 
Polynesia  apostles,  we  fancy  ourselves  carried  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
church.  They  display  the  same  trials  and  the  same  heroism,  almost  the  same 
names  as  those  we  read  of  in  St.  Paul’s  epistles,  for  they  had  been  given  in 
their  reoent  baptism,  in  order  to  prepare  the  bearers  of  them  for  a martyrdom 
which  was  near  at  hand.  The  parties  dragged  before  the  Methodists,  or 
their  kumucks,  are  called  Luke,  Philip,  Helen,  Pulcheria ; and  on  their  re- 
fusal to  attend  the  conventicles,  they  are  condemned  to  labour  in  the  quarries. 

Unremitting,  however,  were  the  efforts  made  to  seduce  the  confessors  of 
the  faith.  The  old  queen  even  went  so  far  as  to  entreat  of  Esther  Uliete 
that  she  would  assist  at  Bingham’s  prayers ; but  all  in  vain.  The  blind  Didy- 
mus  was  equally  firm  and  unmoved : he  appeared  always  contented,  notwith- 
standing that,  through  a refinement  of  barbarism,  his  guards  prevented  his 
mother,  Monica,  from  leading  and  assisting  him  in  the  work  to  which  he  had 
been  condemned.  On  the  26th  of  August,  1832,  the  guards  signified  to  the 
Catholic  captives  that,  unless  they  embraced  the  Protestant  form  of  worship, 
their  dwellings  would  be  pulled  down,  their  property  confiscated,  and  the 
wives  separated  from  their  husbands.  Matters  remaind  in  this  state  until  the 
1st  of  September,  when  it  was  attempted  to  put  the  prisoners  in  irons ; and 
the  youthful  Margaret,  who  was  only  seven  years  old,  was  the  first  selected 
for  this  punishment,  when  Esther  resolutely  opposed  it,  and  insisted  upon  be- 
ing brought  before  the  chief,  previous  to  its  infliction.  She  accordingly  took 
her  departure,  followed  by  Philip,  Helen,  and  a few  others.* 

This  first  persecution  was  ohecked,  for  a moment,  by  the  energetic  interven- 
tion of  the  British  consul,  who,  from  his  own  funds,  maintained  the  unhappy 
prisoners  in  their  dungeons : but  it  was  soon  afterwards  revived  with  increased 
fury. 

^The  state  of  calm  enjoyed  by  the  faithful  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  was  not 
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of  long  continuance.  All-powerful  over  the  mind  of  Kinau,  Bingham  perse- 
veringly  excited  him  against  the  Catholics.  The  American  missionaries  had, 
moreover,  received  a reinforcement.  Those  sectarians  were  to  the  number  of 
143  in  the  archipelago,  in  the  month  of  July,  1835.  The  kumucks , or  subal- 
tern rulers,  were  still  more  numerous.  As  early,  therefore,  as  the  month  of 
June,  the  persecution  was  renewed,  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  neophites 
at  the  schools  and  meeting-houses  of  the  Protestants.  Luke  was  one  of  the 
first  arrested.  Led  to  the  fort  and  put  in  irons,  he  was  only  released  from  prison 
after  the  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars. 

Two  aged  Christians,  named  Kilinaand  Lahina,  were  also  thrown  into  prison 
for  refusing  to  embrace  Bingham’s  religion,  and  to  attend  the  Methodist  pray- 
ers. They  were  compelled  to  collect,  with  their  hands,  the  soil  of  the  guards 
and  of  the  prisoners  of  the  fort,  and  to  carry  them  to  the  sea.  During  this 
revolting  labour  they  were  subjected  to  the  insults  of  the  mob.  Most  of  the 
natives  would  have  hailed  death  as  a release  from  such  severe  trials.  Never- 
theless, the  women  obeyed  without  a murmur,  saying  that  their  souls  belonged 
to  God,  and  that  they  willingly  sacrificed  their  bodies  provided  they  remained 
faithful  to  the  Lord.  The  natives  are  divided  in  opinion  in  their  regard.  By 
some  they  are  treated  as  idolators ; others  are  edified  by  the  firmness  of  these 
poor  women.  Many  have  been  so  affected  at  it  as  to  solicit  instruction  in  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  in  spite  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  thereby  exposed. 

Such  was  the  state  of  thingd  when  Messrs.  Bachelot  and  Short  landed  from 
an  English  schooner,  at  the  Port  of  Woahou,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1837 ; but 
thejf  received  on  the  instant  a peremptory  order  to  re-embark.  In  vain  did 
all  the  consular  agents  intercede  in  their  favour  : the  missionaries  were  inex- 
horable  ; and,  after  a negociation  of  two  months,  both  priests  had  to  put  to  sea, 
and  again  seek  refuge  on  the  coast  of  California.  These  repeated  insults  the 
French  government  deemed  itself,  at  last,  compelled  to  notice  by  sending  a 
military  foAce,  whose  intervention  was  effectual  in  bringing  about  a more  en- 
durable treatment. 

By  a mere  change  of  names  and  dates,  by  substituting  M.  Pritchard  for 
Milsingham,  the  occurrences  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  make  us  acquainted  with 
tkosef  of  which  Otaheite  has  been  the  theatre  ; and  we  can  form  an  accurate 
judgment  of  the  motives  which  brought  in  succession  M.  Dumont  d’Urville 
and  Rear-Admiral  Dupetit-Thouars  to  those  seas. 

It  was  on  the  last  days  of  1836  that  M.  M.  Laval  and  Caret,  leaving  the 
island  of  Mangavcra,  reached  that  of  Otaheite.  After  many  accidents  and 
adventures,  the  recital  of  which  derives  a charm  heightened  by  its  simplicity, 
they  were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Queen  Pomare.  This  princess  gave 
them  a friendly  welcome,  and  accepted  the  humble  presents  of  the  poor  priests: 
this  was  a kind  of  tacit  permission  to  reside  in  her  dominions ; but  the  arrival 
of  Catholic  priests  was  scarcely  made  known,  when  the  Protestant  missiona- 
ries took  alarm.  Exercising  sway  over  the  government  and  finances  of  the 
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country,  possessing  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  its  external  trade,  their  threat- 
ening summons  could  not  be  long  disregarded  by  the  queen. 

The  two  strangers  having  refused  to  depart,  and  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  consulate,  the  Missionaries  did  not  hesitate 
in  resorting  to  a measure  which  it  is  needless  for  us  to  qualify  as  it  deserves* 
On  the  12th  of  December,  the  two  priests,  whilst  in  the  very  act  of  celebra- 
ting mass,  were  seized  in  their  own  habitation,  and  compelled  to  kneel  at  the 
foot  of  the  table  which  was  serving  them  for  an  altar.  M.  Prichard’s  agents, 
having  taken  the  previous  precaution  of  barricading  the  doors  and  windows, 
had  effected  an  opening  in  the  bamboo  roof  of  this  Indian  dwelling  house,  and 
thus  succeeded  in  capturing  the  priests,  who  were  forcibly  carried  on  board 
on  English  schooner,  stripped  of  every  thing,  and  transported  to  Valparaiso. 
This  is  the  occurrence  which  is  held  up  to  view,  in  the  language  of  an  usually 
' bitter  sectarian  newspaper,  as  the  frivolous  pretext  for  the  intervention  of 
France. 

For  the  rest,  let  Dissenters  be  at  ease;  let  the  spouters  at  Exeter  Hall  be 
sparing  in  their  abuse  of  the  Scarlet  Lady  of  Babylon,  and  of  the  ambition 
of  our  government.  France  will  not  resort  to  reprisals;  she  will  carry  reli- 
gious freedom  into  practice  at  the  extremity  of  the  world,  as  she  does  at  home. 
Should  Protestantism  be  proof  against  this  solemn  ordeal,  she  may  have  to  re- 
gret it,  but  will  have  no  just  ground  of  reproach  against  us.  Undeviatingly 
following  up  the  mighty  principles  of  liberty,  of  which  we  are  the  type,  and 
which  constitute  our  strength  and  our  pride  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  let 
us  leave  the  rest  to  Providence  and  to  time  ; let  us  open  a new  world  to  the 
struggle  of  doctrines,  to  the  emulation  of  zeal ; and,  whatever  may  be  our 
personal  convictions,  let  us  never  forget,  in  a political  point  of  view,  that  Cath- 
olicism, out  of  France,  represents  France  itself. — Louis  de  Came. 
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RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

CATHOLIC  STATISTICS  OF  THE  WEST-INDIES. 

Spanish  Islands.— The  important  Isles  of  Cuba  and  Porto-Rico  have  a 
regular  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  One  Arch-Bishop,  two  Bishops  and  a numer- 
ous clergy  attend  the  spiritual  wants  of  more  than  a million  of  souls.  The 
late  sufferings  and  persecutions  of  the  church  in  Spain  have  also  been  felt  in 
the  Colonies,  not  however  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  mother  country. 

English  lslanh. — A few  ycirs  ago,  the  numerous  Isles  under  British  Do- 
minion were  divided  into  two  Vicariates  Apostolic  ; the  one  comprising  Ja- 
maica and  the  Bahamas,  the  other  the  rest  of  the  British  Islands.  The  first 
von.  1.  96 
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Vicariate  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Bishop  Fernandez.  This  zealous  Pre- 
late, who  laboured,  for  years,  alone  on  the  soil  of  Jamaica,  is  now  aided  by  a 
devoted  band  of  French  Jesuits ; and  the  state  of  our  holy  religion  is  in  a very 
promising  condition  in  this  place,  but  is  as  yet,  little  known  in  the  Bahamas. 
The  other  Vicariate  Apostolic  is  administered  by  Bishop  McDonnel,  aided  by 
his  coadjutor,  Bishop  Smith,  and  a band  of  devoted  clergyman,  whose  number, 
however,  is  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  country.  Since  the  formation  of 
this  Vicariate,  thousands  have  been  added  to  the  fold  of  Christ,  especially  in 
the  Isles  of  Trinidad,  St.  Lucia,  Grenada  and  Dominica,  which  formerly  were 
under  French  and  Spanish  Dominion.  The  Catholic  population  amounts  to 
about  200,000  souls. 

Dutch  Islands.—' These  Isles  have  lately  been  erected  into  a Vicariate 
Apostolic,  and  Mgr.  Niewindt  has  just  been  consecrated  Bishop  and  its  first 
Vicar  Apostolic.  According  to  the  latest  news,  he  had  left  the  mother  country 
for  Curacao  with  a new  supply  of  missionaries.  Our  holy  religion  is  in  a very 
flourishing  condition  in  these  Isles ; the  number  of  Catholics,  exclusive  of  those 
in  Dutch  Guiana,  amounting  to  about  40,000  souls. 

French  Islands. — The  important  Islands  of  Guadaloupe  and  Martinico,  with 
their  appendages,  profess  almost  exclusively  the  Catholic  Religion,  and  the 
number  of  their  inhabitants  is  no  less  than  250,000.  They  are  administered 
by  Prefects  Apostolic,  who,  ere  long,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  replaced  by  Bishops 
and  Apostolic  Vicars.  M.  Lacombe,  Prefect  Apostolic  of  Guadeloupe  is 
now  in  Paris,  to  make  arrangements,  it  is  said,  for  that  purpose  between  the 
Holy  See  and  the  court  of  France. 

Hayti . — The  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  this  Isle  are  in  a deplorable  state  of 
confusion.  The  fair  prospects  of  seeing  the  affairs  of  the  church  arranged  be- 
tween the  Holy  See  and  this  Republic,  which  were  entertained  a short  time 
ago,  have  t^en  blasted  by  the  death  of  the  late  lamented  Bishop  of  St.  Louis, 
Mgr.  Rosati,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  common  Father  of  the  faithful 
Apostolic  Delegate  to  this  Isle.  A letter,  from  Curacao  to  Bishop  Niewindt, 
then  in  Holland,  dated  14lh  of  October  1843,  throws  some  light  on  the  actual 
condition  of  our  holy  religion  in  Hayti.  “ There  arrived  here,”  says  the  writer, 
“two  respectable  and  worthy  clergymen  from  St.  Domingo  : the  one  the  Parish 
Priest  of  the  Cathedral  of  that  city,  and  the  other  a Religious  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis.  They  were  expelled  from  the  Island  on  account  of  their  intrepidity 
in  setting  forth  sound  doctrine,  and  their  resistance  to  the  turmoils  of  Free- 
Masonry.  They  bewailed  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  people,  who,  they  said,  are 
thoroughly  Catholic  and  religious ; and  ascribed  all  the  evils,  that  overhang  the 
church  of  that  Island,  to  a few  unprincipled  and  ambitious  rulers.” 

Episcopal  Consecration. — On  the  19th  Maach,  (Feast  of  St.  Joseph,) 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Reynolds,  Bishop  of  Charleston,  and  Right  Rev.  Dr« 
Henni,  Bishop  of  Milwaukie,  received  the  Episcopal  consecration,  in  the  Ca- 
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thedral  of  Cincinnati.  The  church  was  densely  crowded.  The  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Purcell,  Bishop  of  Cincinnati,  was  consecrating  Prelate,  and  Dr.  Miles, 
Bishop  of  Nashville,  and  Dr.  O’Connor,  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  were  Prelates 
assistant. 

In  the  Sanctuary,  were  present,  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Louisville,  Dr. 
Flaget,  Father  Vandevelde,  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits  of  Missouri,  and  a large 
number  of  clergymen  belonging  to  the  Dioceses  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  In- 
diana. 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  E.  Purcell,  upon  “ the  Apostleship 
and  Primacy.”  It  was  a beautiful  and  eloquent  discourse,  replete  with  forci- 
ble argument  and  apposite  illustrations,  finely  conceived  and  finely  delivered. 

[ Cath.  Advocate . 

The  consecration  of  the  new  Bishops  of  Chicago,  Little  Rock,  and  the  Co- 
adjutor of  New  York,  took  place  on  Sunday,  the  10th  inst.,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
New  York.  The  Bishop  of  New  York  was  consecrator,  the  Bishops  of  Bos- 
ton and  Richmond  assisting. 

The  consecration  of  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Tyler,  Bishop  elect  of  Hartford,  will 
take  place  in  the  Metropolitan  Church,  Baltimore,  on  Sunday,  17th  inst.  The 
Bishop  of  Boston,  by  leave  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  will  be  the  conse- 
crator. It  is  expected  that  the  Bishops  of  New  York  and  Richmond  will  be 
the  assistants. 

The  consecration  of  Right  Rev.  John  Fitzpatrick,  Coadjutor  elect  of  the 
Bishop  of  Boston,  will  take  place  in  the  Church  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  on 
Sunday,  24th  inst.  The  Bishop  of  Boston  will  be  the  consecrator : the  Bishops 
of  Richmond  and  Hartford  the  assistants. — Cath . Herald  of  14 th  March . 

St.  Louis. — On  the  1st  of  March  a new  Catholic  Church  was  commenced 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  on  the  corner  of  11th  and  Biddle  streets, 
destined  for  the  German  Catholics  in  the  western  and  northern  p4t  of  the  city. 
The  church’s  dimensions  are  107  feet  long  by  60  wide.  It  is  a beautiful  and 
elevated  spot,  measuring  150  feet  by  100,  being  a donation  of  Mrs.  Ann  Bid- 
dle of  this  city  for  that  purpose.  The  ceremony  of  blessing  the  corner  stone 
will  take  place  this  month. 

On  the  7th  of  March  a new  Catholic  female  Orphan  Asylum,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  was  commenced  on  the  corner  of  10th 
and  Biddle  streets.  The  lot  measuring  125  by  240  feet  is  the  donation  of  Mrs. 
Ann  Biddle  of  this  city,  who  has  moreover  given  $3000  towards  the  erection 
of  the  Asylum.  The  main  building  will  be  three  stories  high,  70  feet  front 
by  45  deep. 

On  the  17th  of  March  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Kenrick  laid  the  corner  stone  of 
a Church  in  Soulard’s  addition  to  St.  Louis.  The  edifice  will  be  cruciform  ; in 
length  including  the  portico,  150  feet;  breadth  in  the  nave  60  feet,  in  the  tran- 
septs, 80.  The  well  selected  location,  and  the  truly  classic  proportions  of  the 
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plan,  drawn  by  Barnet,  & Co.  will  make  this  building  an  ornament  to  the  city, 
whilst  affording  the  consolations  of  religion  to  a numerous  population,  who  now 
are  almost  suffocated  in  the  crowded  temporary  chapel  in  which  they  worship. 
The  vast  concourse  of  our  fellow  citizens,  the  Hibernian  Benevolent  Society, 
the  Catholic  Temperance  Society,  the  Young  Catholic’s  Friend  Society,  with 
their  appropriate  flags  and  badges  ; the  clergy  in  their  robes,  singing,  during  the 
imposing  ceremonial  of  their  Church,  appropriate  psalms  in  the  solemn  Gre- 
gorian chant,  brought  powerfully  to  memory,  but  under  happy  auspices,  the 
scripture  text : “ And  when  the  masons  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Lord,  the  priests  stood  in  their  ornaments  with  trumpets,  and  the  Levites, 
the  sons  of  Asaph,  with  symbols,  to  praise  God  by  the  hand  of  David,  King  of 
Isreal.  And  they  sung  together  hymns  and  praise  to  the  Lord,  because  he  is 
good ; for  his  mercy  endureth  forever.  And  all  the  people  shouted  with  a 
great  shout,  praising  the  Lord,  because  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Lord  were  laid.” — 1 Esdras,  chap  hi. 

In  the  corner  stone  was  placed  a glass  jar,  hermetically  sealed,  containing 
some  American  coins,  some  public  documents  regarding  the  events  that  have 
occured  since  the  happy  foundation  of  this  Republic,  and  a Latin  inscription  in 
parchment,  in  words  of  which  the  following  is  a translation  : 

t 

In  the  year  of  Redemption  MDCCCXLIV,  whilst  the  Sovering  Pontiff, 

Gregory  the  XVI, 

Ruled  the  universal  Church  of  Christ,  in  the  XIII  year  of  his  Pontificate. 

Over  the  United  States  of  North  America, 

John  Tyler,  Chief  Magistrate,  presiding. 

The  LXVII  year  of  American  liberty  happily  established. 

The  State  of  Missouri  having  Hon.  M.  M.  Marmaduke,  Acting  Governor. 
The  XVII  £ March,  being  IV  Sunday  of  Lent,  in  the  evening,  this  first  Stone 
Of  the  Temple  about  to  be  erected 
To  the  Lord  thrice  Holy  and  Mighty, 

The  Eternal  Living  God,  under  the  invocation 
Of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  Confessor, 

Was  duly  and  canonically  laid,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Richard  Kenrick,  Bishop 

of  St.  Louis. 

The  Very  Rev.  JohnTimon  being  assistant  Priest, 

Rev.  Benedict  Roux  and  Joseph  A.  Lutz,  assistant  Deacons,  a numerous  Clergy 
And  the  students  of  the  Seminary 
Were  present;  also, 

The  Hibernian  Benevolent  Society,  the  Catholic 
Temperance,  and  Young  Catholics’  Friend  Societies, 

Had  places  assigned,  whilst 

A vast  concourse  of  people  surrounded  the  spot. — Mo.  Rep . 
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Illinois. — One  of  those  edifying  and  beautiful  devotions, which  are  practised  1 
in  the  Catholic  church  with  so  much  spiritual  edification  and  fruit,  is  th e forty 
hours  prayer , or  a continual  adoration  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  most  adorable 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  during  the  space  of  40  hours.  This  devotion  was  lately 
performed  in  the  church  of  St.  Boniface  on  Shoal  Creek,  St.  Clair  county  in 
this  State.  The  zealous  Pastor  knowing  that  the  days  of  "carnival  were  but 
too  often  days  of  great  dissipation  among  the  population,  opened  this  devotion  on 
Sunday  night  of  the  18th  of  February  last,  and  turned  all  the  hearts  of  his  pa- 
rishioners to  their  God.  The  Blessed  Sacrament  was  enshrined  and  enthroned 
above  the  altar,  and  before  it  knelt  in  devout  adoration  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  the  night,  a multitude  of  devout  worshippers.  Frequent  instructions  were 
given.  Confessions  were  heard  during  the  day  and  the  whole  of  the  night  of 
the  19th  : and  all  responded  to  the  pious  call  of  their  Pastor,  who  was  assisted 
by  one  of  the  clergymen  cf  St.  Louis. 

Indiana. — The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Vincennes,  Dr.  De  la  Hailandiere, 
held  an  ordination  in  his  cathedral,  on  Saturday,  March  2d,  when  Mr.  W. 
Doyle  received  the  Tonsure,  and  Mr.  W.  Englen  was  promoted  to  the  order 
of  Deacon. — Cath,  Jldv. 

Wisconsin  Territory. — We  extract  from  the  notes  for  McCabe’s  Gazet- 
teer of  Wisconsin : 

“It  was  remarked  by  Dean  Swift  that  “ the  Spaniards  always  commenced  the 
settlement  of  a new  country  by  the  erection  of  a Church ; the  English  by  build- 
ing a Tavern,  and  the  French  by  erecting  a Fort.”  In  justice  to  the  latter 
however,  it  should  be  remarked  that  in  taking  possession  of  a new  country, 
they  were  not  unmindful  of  the  duties  they  owed  to  religion.  Accompanying 
every  French  military  expedition  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  American  wil- 
derness, (where  almost  intolerable  suffering  was  to  be  borne,)  was  always  to 
be  found  a Catholic  priest,  who,  when  a military  post  was  establj^ed  or  ft  fort 
erected,  acted  not  only  as  a chaplain  to  the  army,  but  also  as  a missionary  to  the 
Indian  tribes  in  the  district.  The  expedition  to  the  Green  Bay  country,  in  the 
17th  century,  was,  like  similar  expeditions,  accompanied  by  a chaplain,  who 
was  probably  the  first  Catholic  clergyman  regularly  stationed  in  that  country ; 
but  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  at  an  early  period,  had  successfully  undertaken  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians  to  the  flock  of  Christ. 

The  first  Church  in  the  Territory  was  erected  by  the  Jesuits  at  the  “ Rapide 
Des  Peres,”  six  miles  above  the  head  of  Green  Bay,  sometime  in  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Francis  Xavier.  In  digging  a foun- 
dation for  a house  a short  time  ago  on  the  site  of  that  church,  a splendid  silver 
Ostensorium  was  found,  which  I have  lately  seen  in  the  possession  of  the  Very 
Rev.  F.  T.  Bonduell,  the  late  Catholic  pastor  of  Green  Bay,  and  which  has  the 
following  inscription  engraved  thereon  : 

« f Ce  Soleil  a estd  donnd  par  Mr.  Nicholas  Parrott  a la  mission  de  St. 
Francis  Xaveir  en  le  Pays  Des  Pavounts  f 1686—” 
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TRANSLATION. 

“This  Ostensorium  was  given  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Perrot  to  the  mission  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  at  Stinking  Pay,  1686.” 

The  French  orthography  of  the  above  inscription  corresponds  with  the  or- 
thography of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  and  the  very  inappropriate  name 
then  given  to  the  (lelightful  and  salubrious  bay  now  called  “Green  Bay,”  was 
derived  from  a tribe  of  filthy  Indians  styled  “ Pavounts”  or  stinking,  who 
inhabited  that  neighbourhood  and  who  lived  chiefly  on  fish. 

The  Jesuits  remained  at  “ Rapide  Des  Peres,”  [Rapids  of  the  Fathers,] 
until  they  were  removed  from  the  field  of  their  labours  in  consequence  of 
some  political  difficulties  then  existing  between  the  French  and  English  govern- 
ments in  relation  to  this  country. 

Subsequent  to  the  departure  of  the  Jesuits,  but  one  priest  was  successively 
stationed  at  Detroit,  then  called  ‘Poncitrain,’  to  administer  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  Catholics  all  over  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  And  at  one  time  the  Cath- 
olics of  Green  Bay  had  been  thirty  years  without  seeing  a clergyman. 

In  1822  the  Very  Rev.  Gabriel  Richard,  V.  G.,  pastor  of  St.  Ann’s,  Detroit, 
and  delegate  to  Congress,  visited  Green  Bay,  and  between  that  period  and  the 
year  1831,  the  Catholic  congregations  in  Wisconsin  were  visited  by  American, 
French  and  German  clergymen,  of  Cincinnati  and  Detroit,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Desan  and  Badin  of  Michigan.  In  1831,  the  Very  Rev.  Mr.  Mazzuchelli 
[an  Italian,]  took  charge  of  the  mission  at  Green  Bay,  and  erected  the  large 
church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  at  Monomoneeville,  between  Green  Bay 
and  the  Rapide  Des  Peres;  and  in  1834,  he  built  the  spacious  college  attached 
to  the  church,  which  is  not  yet  completely  finished.  In  1834,  the  Rev.  T.  J. 
Van  Den  Broek,  (a  native  of  Holland)  commenced  his  mission  at  Green  Bay, 
and  in  1838,  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Bonduell,  the  late,  universally  esteemed,  learned 
and’exempjpy  pastor,  commenced  his  spiritual  labours  at  that  place. 

Formerly  the  Catholic  Church  of  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  that  of  Michigan, 
was  under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  ; subsequently, 
however,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  were  annexed  to  the  Diocese  of  Cincinnati, 
and  in  1834  was  erected  into  a separate  Diocese  styled  the  Diocese  of  Detroit. 
In  the  fall  of  1843,  Wisconsin  was  erected  into  a newr  Diocese,  and  named  the 
Diocese  of  Milwaukie,  and  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Henni,  late  of  Cincinnati,  appoint- 
ed its  first  Bishop. 

The  number  of  Catholic  Churches  now  in  Wisconsin  is  14,  number  building 
20,  and  the  number  of  Catholics  in  the  Territory  may  be  estimated  at  over 
22,000  souls.” 

New-Orleans. — In  the  case  of  the  Chilrch  Wardens  vs.  Bishop  Blanc, 
the  Judge  of  the  Parish  Court  the  Honourable  Maurian,  rendered  his  opinion 
on  the  exceptions,  against  the  plaintiffs,  and  put  the  case  out  of  court.  We 
understand  that  it  will  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

A Branch  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Infancy,  lately  established  in  Europe  by 
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Mgr.  Forbin  de  Janson,  was  erected  in  this  city.  The  end  of  this  Society  is 
to  redeem  the  Chinese  Children,  who  are  exposed  by  their  natural  parents. 
Already  upwards  of  500  persons  have  joined  the  Society  in  New-Orleans. 

Cincinnati. — During  the  recent  visit  of  the  Bishop  to  the  Diocesan  Semi- 
nary, on  Friday  of  the  Ember  Week,  the  1st  of  March,  Mr.  Cornelius  Daly 
received  the  sacred  order  of  Subdeaconship.  On  Saturday,  the  Clerical  Ton- 
sure  was  conferred  on  Messrs.  Thomas  Boulger,  John  H.  Lewis  and  James 
P.  Cahill.  The  last  named  gentleman  also  received  the  four  Minor  Orders. 
On  the  same  day  Messrs.  Michael  A.  Bjrne  and  James  Kearney  received 
Subdeaconship  and  Mr.  Cornelius  Daly,  Deaconship. 

On  Saturday,  Mr.  Cahill  was  ordained  Subdeacon  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Philip 
Foley  and  Cornelius  Daly  were  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  the  Priesthood. 
The  Retreat  was  preached  by  the  Bishop,  assisted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Burlando,  C. 
M.,  Superior  of  the  Seminary. 

New  England  States. — Catholicity  seems  to  be  in  a flourishing  condition 
in  the  land  of  the  Puritans.  A new  Diocese  has  been  erected  at  Hartford  for  the 
States  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  one  of  its  own  sons,  a Convert  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  Rt.  Rev.  William  Tyler  has  been  nominated  its  first 
Bishop.  A new  paper,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  called 
“the  Green  Banner *”  has  just  appeared  at  Hartford,  which  if  conducted  with 
the  same  moderation,  that  characterizes  its  first  number,  will  prove  a desirable 
addition  to  our  Catholic  Publications.  One  of  its  former  ministers  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  Mr.  Hastings  has  just  received  the  holy  order  of  sub- 
deaconship of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Paris. — New  churches  are  in  progress  of 
erection  in  various  places.  The  beautiful  church  of  Middletown,  Con.,  is  nearly 
completed  : in  Springfield , Mass.,  has  been  purchased  a splendid  site  for  the  er- 
ection of  a new  Catholic  Church,  to  be  commenced  this  spring.  In  the  Me- 
troplis,  Catholicity  keeps  pace  with  its  growth : the  Catholics  o^outh  Boston 
are  erecting  a noble  edifice,  and  having  completed  the  basemem,  they  have 
opened  it  for  divine  service.  In  east  Boston  the  Puritans  being  compelled  to 
dispose  of  one  of  their  churches,  found  ready  purchasers  in  the  Catholics  : it 
was  dedicated  to  Catholic  worship  on  the  25th  of  F ebruary  last.  The  Catho- 
lic Orphan  Asylum  of  Boston  has  received  a donation  of  1000  dollars,  which 
the  late  lamented  Mr.  Kavanaugh,  Ex-Governor  of  Maine,  and  faithful  member 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  had  bequeathed  to  that  institution. 
y Italy. — Rome. — Monsig.  Capaccini,  Papal  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the 
court  of  Lisbon,  was  expected  in  Madrid  from  Portugal.  His  object  is  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  the  church  in  that  quarter.  The  afflicted  church  of  Spain  has 
really  great  need  of  rest,  after  her  long  troubles. 

M.  De  Boutenieff  was  addmitted  to  a private  audience  of  his  Holiness  in 
the  beginning  of  December  and  presented  his  credentials  as  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  from  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh.  It  was  however 
thought  probable  that  he  would  fail  in  the  object  of  his  mission.  The  Holy  See 
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seems  determined  to  stand  firm  and  not  tg  give  way  before  the  designs  of  the 
Autocrat. 

The  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  held  on  21st  Nov.  its  first  session  relative 
to  the  heroical  virtues  of  the  Venerable  Peter  Canisius.  This  illustrious 
Jesuit  was  born  in  Nimeguen,  a city  of  the  Dukedom  of  Gelders,  in  Holland. 
He  enrolled  himself  among  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  three  years 
after  its  foundation,  and  having  been  sent  into  Germany  by  St.  Ignatius,  was 
made  a deputy  of  the  chapter  of  Cologne  to  Charles  V.  The  Emperor  sent 
him  to  dispute  with  Melancthon  at  Worms.  Not  long  after  he  assisted  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  in  quality  of  Theologian  to  Cardinal  Otho.  He  filled  with 
zeal  and  glory  to  himself  all  these  stations  and  offices,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
and  honoured  by  all  the  Popes  of  his  time.  By  his  assiduous  labours 
writings  he  preserved  from  the  contagion  of  Lutheranism  several  provinces  of 
Germany.  He  died  in  Switzerland  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  on  the  21st  De- 
cember, 1597,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. — U.  S . C.  Misccllaney . 


OBITUARY. 

Died. — At  the  Monastery  of  Mount  Carmel,  Baltimore  ; on  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary, Sister  Pulcheria  (Llewellen,)  aged  54  years.  She  was  a native  of 
St.  Mary’s  County,  Md.  She  joined  the  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Mount  Car- 
mel while  it  was  yet  in  its  infancy  in  the  United  States,  and  lived  to  see  her 
establishment  translated  from  its  original  seat  in  Charles  county,  and  to  follow 
it  to  its  present  permanent  location  in  Baltimore.  Thirty  three  years  of  her 
exemplary  life  were  devoted  to  monastic  service,  the  latter  portion  of  them 
under  great  bodily  sufferings,  which  she  bore  with  the  greatest  patience  and 
resignation.  Her  death  was  like  unto  the  death  of  the  just. 

In  December  1843,  at  Rome,  Cardinal  Alexander  Spada-Verrali,  of  the 
Princely  House  of  Spada  in  Bologna.  He  was  born  on  the  4th  of  April  1789, 
and  created  Cardinal  Deacon  in  1833,  by  His  Holiness  Gregory  XVI. 

On  the  1st  of  January  1844,  Cardinal  Gustavus  Maximilian  Justus, 
Prince  de  Croi,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  Grand  Almoner  of  France  before 
the  Revolution  of  July  1820.  He  was  born  at  Chateau  de  1’ Hermitage 
(Nood,)  on  the  12th  September  1773,  and  was  consecrated  on  the  9th  January 
1820.  The  purple  was  conferred  on  him  by  Leo  XII.  His  life  was  distin- 
guished by  the  virtues  becoming  his  high  station.— R.  L P. 
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